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Wadai : The  Last  of  the  Sudanese 
Sultanates. 

Bv  A.  H.  KEANE,  ll.d. 

Author  of  “ Man  Past  and  Present,”  “ The  World’s  Peoples,”  etc.,  etc. 

Till  about  the  turn  of  the  century  our  knowledge  of  the  extensive  region 
which  under  the  name  of  Wadai  stretches  from  near  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Chad  to  the  Darfur  frontier  was  so  limited,  that  the  request  to 
supply  the  readers  of  Travel  and  Exploration  with  some  information 
on  the  subject  came  to  me  like  an  invitation  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  But  then  I remembered  that  in  the  general  distribution  of  the 
Continent,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of 
1904,  this  region  had  been  assigned  to  France,  and  I rightly  judged  that 
now  events  would  no  longer  remain  stagnant,  as  they  had  done  since 
Nachtigal’s  memorable  visit  in  1873. 

At  that  time  the  land  was  governed  by  the  Sultan,  Sheikh  Ali,  perhaps 
its  wisest  and  most  powerful  ruler  after  Sultan  Abd-el-Kerim,  by  whom 
the  State  was  founded  about  1640,  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Wadai 
in  memory  of  his  grandfather  who  belonged  to  the  conquering  Muham- 
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medan  Maba  nation.  Although  these  Mabas  were  a negroid  people 
from  East  Sudan,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  the  dynasty  which  still 
persists,  and  from  whom  Wadai  itself  takes  the  alternative  name  of 
Dar-Maba  (“  Mabaland  ”).  Their  capital,  originally  located  at  Madaba , 
near  the  north-west  frontier  of  Darfur,  was  later  shifted  ten  miles  farther 
south  to  a strong  position  at  Wara,  the  “ hill-encircled,”  and  still  later 
(1850)  to  the  present  seat  of  Government  at  Abeshr  (properly  Abesheh), 
near  the  sources  of  the  Batha  river  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Wara. 

It  was  at  Wara  that  Vogel  was  murdered  in  1856,  and  the  same  fate 
overtook  Beurmann  and  all  the  other  forerunners  of  Nachtigal.  Beur- 
mann’s  end  was  specially  tragical.  Suddenly  set  upon  in  his  hut  by  three 
assassins  armed  with  knives  and  lances,  he  defended  himself  valiantly 
with  his  sword,  having  no  time  to  grasp  his  rifle.  Then  his  assailants, 
being  unable  to  overcome  him  with  their  blank  arms,  threw  a rope  with 
a running  knot  round  his  neck,  and  thus  strangled  him.  Then  the  same 
rope  served  to  drag  the  body  out  and  cast  it  to  the  hyaenas  and  leopards 
of  the  surrounding  woodlands.  But  none  of  the  wild  beasts,  as  was 
reported  by  a friendly  native  to  Nachtigal,  dared  to  touch  the  body, 
which  lay  there  for  days  without  suffering  decay.  This,  as  was  explained, 
was  due  to  Allah,  who  thus  showed  his  displeasure  at  the  treatment  of  the 
dead  Christian  left  exposed  without  honourable  burial.  The  story  was 
later  improved  by  the  report  that  all  the  murderers  themselves  were 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  had  himself  consigned  the  victim  to 
eternal  rest,  and  then  sent  a long  prayed  for  fructifying  rain  over  the 
parched  land. 

Like  most  Muslim  States,  Wadai  rests  on  a basis  of  slavery,  and  many 
vivid  descriptions  have  reached  us  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  captives 
by  the  Maba  people.  Before  the  French  intervention  Wadai  was  the 
last  refuge  of  the  raiders  and  traders,  who  had  for  ages  forwarded  their 
human  wares  northwards  by  two  well  beaten  tracks,  one  from  Abeshr 
and  Wara  to  the  Kufra  Oasis  for  Cyrene  and  Tripoli,  the  other  through 
Darfur  and  Kordofan  to  Dongola  and  thence  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt. 

The  slaves  are  of  two  categories — one  domestic,  who  are  generally 
treated  well,  the  others  captured  for  trading  purposes  from  the  surrounding 
wild  tribes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  of  those  that  reach  the  open 
markets  of  Central  Sudan  some  three  out  of  four  perish  on  the  way. 
Hence  the  supply  has  to  be  kept  up  by  constant  organised  expeditions 
to  the  neighbouring  pagan  lands.  In  these  expeditions  the  Mabas  have 
always  taken  a leading  part,  and  the  horrors  attending  them  have  been 
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graphically  described  by  Barth  and  Nachtigal.  On  these  occasions  the 
unfortunate  natives  sometimes  managed  to  escape  from  their  pursuers 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  branches  of  huge  bombax  trees,  which  are  often 
large  enough  to  afford  shelter  for  several  families.  Such  citadels  could 
be  stormed  only  at  a heavy  loss  of  life,  and  as  the  Maba  warriors  lacked  the 
necessary  implements  for  felling  trees,  they  were  fain  to  rest  satisfied  with 
picking  off  a poor  wretch  here  and  there,  and  barbarously  mangling  the 
bodies  as  they  fell  from  the  branches  above. 

Nachtigal  was  well  received  and  richly  entertained  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Sheikh  Ali,  who  is  described  as  a noble  and  just  ruler,  under 
whose  administration  no  one  could  escape  his  just  debts  nor  could  any 
fraud  be  committed  with  impunity.  Very  different  was  Dude-Murra, 
almost  the  last  of  his  successors  and  sixteenth  of  the  Maba  dynasty.  He 
enjoyed  absolute  authority  scarcely  controlled  by  tradition  and  the  Koran, 
and  in  order  to  secure  his  position  he  had  six  possible  pretenders  executed 
for  trivial  offences.  Several  also  were  successively  dethroned  in  the 
vassal  State  of  Dar-Runga,  where,  as  in  Dar-Maba,  the  elections  took 
place  with  much  ceremony.  The  newly  elected  Sultan  is  raised  on  a 
shield,  decked  with  an  ostrich  feather  and  thus  borne  along  towards  the 
palace  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  assembled  multitudes.  But  if  during  the 
procession  the  armed  forces  remain  impassive,  then  he  is  removed  and 
the  feather  handed  to  the  next  prince  following  behind,  and  so  on  until 
one  is  finally  elected.  Thereupon  he  is  touched  on  the  neck  with  the 
feather,  and  he  then  mounts  a charger  and  receives  the  homage  of  all 
present.  In  fact  it  is  practically  a military  election,  as  it  was  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Now  came  the  end.  Acyl,  one  of  the  surviving  pretenders,  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  French,  who  had  already  occupied  Yaoa,  capital  of  the 
tributary  state  of  Bulala,  near  Lake  Fitri,  in  1902,  when  the  local  Sultan 
accepted  the  French  protectorate.  From  this  point  they  easily  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  they  were  everywhere  well  received 
by  the  natives,  wearied  with  the  exactions  of  Dude-Murra  and  eager  for  a 
change. 

The  change  came  in  June,  1909,  when  Abeshr  was  occupied,  Dude- 
Murra  expelled,  Acyl  placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  whole  of  Wadai 
incorporated  in  the  territory  formerly  known  as  French  Congo,  but  since 
1910  officially  designated  as  French  Equatorial  Africa.  But  the  end  was 
not  quite  yet.  Captain  Fiegenschuh,  who  had  conducted  the  expedition 
to  the  capital  in  1909,  was  himself  soon  after  cut  off  with  several  other 
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French  officers  when  leading  another  expedition  against  the  still  un- 
subdued Dar-Mabas  in  the  Bar  Tauel  district.  This  disaster,  however, 
was  retrieved  by  Captain  Chauvelot  on  April  7th.  1910,  when  the  rebels 
were  routed  with  heavy  loss  at  Agredah  in  the  Dar  Tama  country. 

But  meantime  another  massacre  had  taken  place  on  April  2nd  of  the 
same  year  at  the  station  of  Nyeri  which  lies  east  of  Abeslir  near  the 
Darfur  frontier.  Here  perished  the  renowned  explorer.  Lieutenant  Boyd 
Alexander,  whose  death  was  reported  by  his  faithful  attendant  Jose  Lopez 
on  May  25th,  when  his  body  was  rescued  and  removed  to  the  British 
station  of  Maifoni  near  Lake  Chad. 

Lieutenant  Alexander,  who  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  (born  1873), 
was  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boyd  Francis  Alexander,  of  Swift’s  Place, 
Cranbrook.  His  whole  life,  almost  from  his  very  teens,  was  one  of  con- 
tinuous adventure,  and  already  in  1897,  before  completing  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  led  a scientific  mission  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The 
two  following  years  were  spent  in  surveying  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  its 
Kafue  tributary,  and  in  1904  the  scene  of  his  operations  was  removed 
to  Fernando  Po,  where  Mount  St.  Isabel  was  ascended  and  the  avifauna 
enlarged  by  several  new  species.  His  first  honours — medal  and  clasp — 
were  earned  by  his  services  in  the  relief  of  Kumasi,  Gold  Coast,  in  1900. 
But  his  most  important  adventures  and  discoveries  were  those  associated 
with  the  ill-fated  Alexander-Gosling  expedition  to  Central  Africa  in 
1904-1907.  The  Continent  was  crossed  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile  under 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  under  which  all  perished  except  the 
leader.  Its  main  object  was  a systematic  survey  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
and  for  the  work  accomplished  Lieutenant  Alexander  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  During  the  journey 
numerous  hitherto  unknown  waterways  were  mapped,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  Lake  Chad  was  much  smaller  than  had  hitherto  been 
supposed,  and  moreover  formed  not  a single  but  two  basins  divided  by 
an  apparently  permanent  parting  line. 

Since  the  French  occupation  some  further  particulars  have  come  to 
hand  regarding  the  main  physical  features  of  Wadai,  and  the  ethnical 
relations  of  its  Muslim  and  pagan  inhabitants.  We  now  know  that, 
taken  in  its  widest  sense,  Dar-Maba  proper  with  its  numerous  political 
dependencies  has  a total  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  some  three  millions,  of 
whom  two  millions  are  Muhammedans  and  one  million  pagans.  It  consists 
to  a large  extent  of  a somewhat  low-lying  plateau,  forming  in  places  even 
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distinct  depressions  apparently  below  the  level  of  Lake  Chad,  of  which  it 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  eastern  extension.  This  would  explain 
both  the  uncertain  course  of  the  now  nearly  dried-up  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
(which  some  think  was  an  outlet,  others  an  inlet  of  the  lake)  and  would 
also  account  for  the  numerous  remains  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  northern 
districts  which  must  evidently  have  in  remote  times  been  under  water, 
and  through  which  the  whole  lacustrine  basin  probably  found  an  outflow 
northwards  to  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  here  also,  as  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  drying-up  process  has  clearly  set  in,  and  while  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara  are  steadily  encroaching  on  the  Central  Sudan,  the 
lake  itself  appears  to  be  slowly  shrinking. 

Farther  east  the  natural  limits  of  the  lacustrine  depression  are  indicated 
by  the  low  mountain  ranges  on  the  Darfur  frontier.  Here  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Chad  and  the  Nile  basins  is  distinctly  marked  by  the 
Marrah  range.  But  farther  south  the  uniformity  of  the  great  tableland 
is  again  broken  by  the  two  parallel  Tirdzeh  chains,  one  in  Darfur,  the  other 
in  Wadai,  but  both  rising  little  over  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and 
scarcely  five  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  plateau.  West  and 
north-west  of  the  Tirdzeh  system  the  ground  falls  imperceptibly  towards 
the  desert,  and  it  is  here  that  occur  in  thousands  those  remarkable  forma- 
tions— thin  sandy  ridges,  little  hollow  mounds,  star-shaped  knolls,  crosses, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  the  like — which  have  caused  so  much  surprise 
to  Rohlfs  and  other  explorers  in  the  Egyptian  and  Libyan  deserts. 
Another  strange  phenomenon  is  the  aspect  of  the  soft  sandstone  rocks 
which  look  at  a little  distance  like  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ramparts, 
citadels  or  cathedrals.  It  is  all,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  prevalent 
gales,  and  the  picturesque  appearances  are  heightened  by  the  shifting 
colours  of  the  rocks,  some  of  which  pass  from  black  to  white,  while  others 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  blue,  red,  and  violet  tints.  *' ‘ Petrified  rain- 
bows,” one  observer  has  called  them. 

Of  the  fluvial  system  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  a land  which  can  boast 
of  only  one  lakelet,  the  now  nearly  exhausted  Fitri  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  two  flowing  streams,  that  is  when  they  do  flow.  These  are  the  Sar- 
Sar  or  Soro,  which  formerly  drained  a great  part  of  Northern  and  Central 
Wadai  through  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  directly  to  Lake  Chad,  but  has  now 
run  dry,  and  the  Bahr-Salamat,  which  also  drains  to  the  same  lake,  but 
indirectly  through  the  small  Lake  Iro  and  the  Lower  Shari.  Thus  the  whole 
drainage  is  and  has  long  been  to  Lake  Chad,  which  fact  so  far  confirms 
the  above  expressed  view  that  Wadai  itself  once  formed  part  of  that  basin. 
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Coming  now  to  its  multifarious  inhabitants,  it  need  scarcely, be  remarked 
that,  in  the  lack  of  trustworthy  returns,  the  reports  regarding  their 
numbers  and  mutual  relations  can  be  taken  only  as  vague  estimates. 
Most  observers,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  long  dominant  Mabas,  of 
eastern  (Nubian)  origin,  cannot  constitute  more  than  a sixth  or  a seventh 
of  the  whole  population.  They  are  mainly  confined  to  the  north-eastern 
district  where  all  the  capitals — Madaba,  Wara  and  Abeshr — are  situated, 
and  their  political  supremacy  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  support  they 
have  always  received  from  their  Muslim  allies,  the  Sudanese  Arabs  and 
Fulahs.  Except  these,  no  one  has  a good  word  to  say  for  the  Mabas, 
whose  pagan  subjects  detest  them  for  their  cruelty  and  oppressive  rule, 
and  who  are  described  by  outsiders  as  without  exception  the  most  trucu- 
lent, haughty,  insolent,  and  besotten  people  in  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa. 

Next  to  the  Mabas  the  most  influential,  if  not  the  most  numerous 
section  of  the  community  are  certainly  the  Arabs,  of  whom  there  are  two 
distinct  groups — the  Zoruk  or  “ Dark,”  and  the  Hornr,  or  “ Red.”  Of 
these  by  far  the  most  potent  are  the  Reds,  who  claim  unsullied  descent 
from  the  first  Arab  settlers  in  East  Sudan,  and  are  divided  into  a great 
many  sub -groups,  such  as  the  Mahamids,  Rashids, Khozams,  and  Hamidehs. 
Through  them  Muhammedan  culture  has  been  widely  diffused  throughout 
East  Central  Sudan,  and  Arab  dress  and  usages  are  now  everywhere 
prevalent. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  pagan  groups,  some  of  whom  have  never 
or  only  quite  recently  been  subdued,  are  the  Abu-Sharibs  (“  Fathers  of  the 
Moustache  ”),  the  Kodoi  and  kindred  Tamas,  and  the  widespread  Banda 
people.  Some  of  these  have  the  reputation  of  being  cannibals,  while 
others  worship  the  Goddess  Wamba,  to  whom  they  offer  beer  and  the 
firstlings  of  the  chase.  In  her  presence  oaths  must  be  taken,  and  even 
the  Muhammedans  have  to  present  her  with  salt  and  samples  of  such  other 
wares  as  they  may  wish  to  expose  for  sale. 

Amongst  these  heathens  the  “ medical  profession,”  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  magic,  witchcraft,  and  other  preternatural  devices,  is  strongly 
represented.  There  is  especially  a class  of  so-called  “ root  doctors,” 
of  whom  strange  things  are  told.  Their  business  is  to  collect  certain  roots 
in  the  forests,  of  which  they  have  the  secret  and  which  they  preserve  in 
rams’,  goats’,  or  ox  horns.  These  roots  are  credited  with  various  proper- 
ties, some  being  efficacious  as  love  philters,  others  influence  great  people 
in  your  favour,  and  others  again  induce  parents  to  relent  and  lower  the 
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amount  of  a dowry  to  a mere  trifle.  Some  are  even  poisonous,  and  can 
cause  the  death  of  an  enemy,  which  is  brought  about  by  burying  the  root 
at  a place  where  the  intended  victim’s  shadow  is  likely  to  fall.  Then 
inflammation  of  the  brain  ensues,  or  else  he  is  seized  with  vertigo,  loses 
consciousness,  and  is  doomed  unless  some  antidote  can  be  promptly 
administered.  Thieves  also  procure  a horn  filled  with  such  roots,  and 
when  they  break  into  a house  at  night,  three  crosses  with  the  horn  will 
throw  everybody  into  a sound  sleep,  so  that  they  hear  and  see  nothing 
of  what  is  going  on  around  them.  The  Magalyts , another  class  of  sorcerers, 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  changing  into  hyaenas,  cats,  and  dogs, 
and  the  Temur kehs  into  lions,  and  three  days  after  their  death  these 
“ changelings  ” come  out  of  their  graves  to  visit  other  lands,  where  they 
marry  again  and  start  a new  life. 

Here  also  survive  the  curious  notions  that  have  for  long  ages  been 
associated  with  the  iron  and  smelting  industries.  In  the  popular  estima- 
tion the  blacksmiths  rank  as  sorcerers,  and  are  regarded  as  professors  of 
the  black  art.  They  are  not  restricted  to  mere  forging,  but  also  practice 
many  other  crafts,  such  as  the  making  of  swords  and  other  warlike 
weapons,  of  hur ling-irons,  of  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  and  generally  of 
metal  objects  in  which  they  display  some  artistic  skill.  But  whatever 
may  be  their  particular  business,  all  alike  are  held  in  the  lowest  social 
position,  the  abject  and  despised  outcasts  of  the  community.  Like  the 
Jews,  they  have  their  ghetto , living  apart  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns, 
and  never  mixing  socially  with  the  other  classes.  Yet  they  are  credited 
with  superhuman  powers,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  when  the  ordinary 
doctor  has  given  up  his  patient,  the  blacksmith  is  called  in,  and  even  his 
wife  is  consulted.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  to  kill  or  maltreat 
one  of  them  is  considered  a great  crime  or  at  least  an  act  of  unpardonable 
cowardice.  Still,  even  the  humblest  of  the  natives  would  scorn  to  eat  out 
of  the  same  dish  with  the  “ artificer  in  iron,”  nor  would  he  sleep  under  his 
roof,  or  marry  his  daughter,  while  to  be  called  an  asseba  itobi  (“  black 
smith  ”)  would  be  an  insult  only  to  be  avenged  with  blood. 

In  the  heathen  districts  the  habitations  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  pursuits  of  the  inmates.  Some  live  in  rude  sandstone 
caverns  which  have  been  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved  ; others  more 
civilised  occupy  houses  composed  of  a frame  which  is  covered  with  mimosa 
and  palm  branches,  or  else  build  huts  about  ten  feet  long  and  four  or 
five  feet  wide  which  are  raised  on  wooden  posts  roofed  with  mats  and  the 
walls  hung  also  with  mats  woven  of  the  leaves  of  the  dum-palm.  In  some 
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districts  the  low  huts  are  disposed  in  several  compartments  with  flat 
palm-thatched  roofs  and  floors  always  strewn  with  sand  and  kept  quite 
clean.  A still  better  type  of  dwelling  are  stout  buildings  constructed  of 
stone,  loam  or  blocks  of  salt.  These  are  of  circular  form,  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  flat  roofs  and  in  the  interior  divided  by  a 
stone  wall  into  two  equal  parts,  the  front  apartment  forming  two  rooms 
screened  off  by  mat  hangings.  The  kitchen,  stable,  and  other  structures 
that  we  should  call  outhouses  are  built  round  about  in  various  adjacent 
courtyards. 

But  none  of  the  dwellings  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  eating, 
weaving,  pottery-making  and  the  other  pursuits  of  the  daily  life.  Hence 
the  habitations  are,  strictly  speaking,  mere  sleeping  apartments,  the  meals 
being  served  in  the  open,  where  are  also  set  up  the  looms  and  the  earthen- 
ware appliances,  and  where  the  amusements  take  place.  As  generally 
in  Central  Africa,  these  are  limited  mainly  to  music  and  the  dance,  in 
which  performances  the  natives  everywhere  display  considerable  taste 
and  skill.  In  the  dance  called  dalluka , the  girls  range  themselves  in 
rows  fronting  the  young  men  also  drawn  up  in  lines,  and  as  the  female 
orchestra  begin  their  songs  accompanied  by  the  tambourine,  the  girls 
advance  in  a slow  and  measured  step  with  grotesque  movements  of  the 
body.  Each  then  stands  face  to  face  with  her  partner,  and  all  balance 
together,  rapidly  twirling  round  and  violently  shaking  their  perfumed 
locks.  Tlie  young  men,  who  work  themselves  to  a high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, brandish  their  lances  and  raise  them  almost  horizontally  above 
the  heads  of  their  partners  who  retreat  by  a backward  movement  to  their 
original  line  followed  by  the  young  men  who  dance  up  to  them.  If  a 
girl  notices  a young  man  outside  of  the  line  to  whom  she  has  taken  a fancy, 
she  steps  forward  and  dances  up  to  him,  sweeping  his  face  with  her  woolly 
locks.  This  is  understood  to  be  a formal  invitation,  which  is  usually 
accepted  amid  the  general  applause  of  the  company,  which  now  breaks 
up  for  the  night  or  the  day,  as  the  case  may  be. 


From  Para  to  Pacasmayo. 

A Journey  across  South  America  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

By  B.  M.  ACKLAND. 

Introduction  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  k.c.m.g. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  valuable  geographical  knowledge 
is  lost  to  the  world  because  those  adventurous  travellers,  who  choose 
the  wildest  and  most  dangerous  paths  that  may  lead  to  new  discovery, 
pay  the  last  penalty  of  their  ambition  ere  they  can  make  public  the  results 
of  their  researches.  The  worse  and  the  more  dangerous  the  field  of 
exploration,  the  more  likely  is  such  a catastrophe  to  mark  the  conclusion 
of  the  journey,  and  the  greater  is  the  regret  caused  by  the  loss  of  hard- 
won  information.  Often  nothing  whatever  is  recovered  of  the  records 
which  would  enlighten  us  as  to  the  present  conditions  of  great  spaces 
of  unmapped  continents  and  seas ; frequently  the  intrepid  explorer 
takes  his  last  rest  in  some  remote  comer  of  the  globe,  sleeping  his  last 
sleep  unhonoured  and  unknown  but  to  a few  wandering  friends.  And 
in  no  part  of  the  world  is  this  more  likely  to  happen  than  in  the  continent 
of  South  America. 

We  have  lately  heard  a most  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  traveller  (even  when  supported  with  local 
government  assistance)  in  the  wilds  of  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
River  from  that  most  determined  explorer,  Major  Fawcett,  who  lately 
demarcated  the  boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Even  he  could 
only  point  vaguely  to  the  ethnographical  treasures  of  new  discovery 
in  the  vast  and  trackless  forest  regions  of  the  upper  Amazon,  to  be 
gathered  by  any  one  prepared  to  brave  the  chances  incidental  to  casual 
acquaintance  with  cannibals,  anacondas,  jaguars,  and  an  irrepressible 
host  of  noxious  insects.  Even  a few  hundred  yards  from  navigable 
(and  navigated)  river  banks  the  paths  of  the  forest  are  often  absolutely 
unknown.  Anything  may  exist  there  ; the  wildest  fancies  of  those  artists 
who  delight  in  idealizing  the  prehistoric  world  might  almost  be  realized 
in  the  miasmatic  swamps  of  that  savage  wilderness.  Our  maps  show  but 
the  skeleton  network  of  the  hydrography  of  Brazil  for  a very  good  reason. 
None  can  traverse  that  region  except  by  grace  of  its  waterways,  and 
few  indeed  are  the  travellers  who,  leaving  those  waterways,  strike  out 
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paths  for  themselves  in  the  forests  or  over  the  great  divide  which  parts 
the  Amazon  basin  from  the  Pacific.  Amongst  them  there  is  (unhappily 
it  must  be  written  was)  one  brave  gentleman  whose  geographical  instincts 
carried  him  from  Para  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  to  Pacasmayo 
on  the  west,  touching  the  coast  line  in  about  5°  south  latitude.  Of 
course  he  followed  the  Amazon  as  far  as  he  could,  and  from  the  head  of 
one  of  its  many  affluents  he  made  his  way  through  a little-known  part 
of  Peru  over  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  This  was  Mr.  Ackland,  of 
Saffron  Walden,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  he  would  have  told 
geographers  a tale  of  great  interest — possibly  of  great  scientific  value — 
had  he  lived  to  complete  his  record.  He  died,*  as  many  a good  explorer 
has  died  previously,  after  his  work  was  done  on  the  field,  but  before  he 
had  moulded  it  into  a form  suitable  for  final  publication.  The  notes 
he  has  left  are  sketchy  and  disconnected,  but  they  contain  much  that 
is  interesting,  and  very  clearly  indicate  that  we  might  have  had  from  his 
pen  a really  delightful  story  of  adventure,  with  much  shrewd  observation 
on  the  manners  and  methods  of  Peruvian  humanity,  had  the  fates  only 
been  kinder. 

The  following  notes  are  Mr.  Ackland’s  own,  found,  just  as  he  jotted 
them  down,  amongst  his  other  camp  records.  They  may  at  least  lead 
others  to  follow  his  tracks  and  complete  his  work. 


The  following  narrative  is  taken  from  private  letters  which  have  been 
kindly  lent  me. — Ed. 

Para,  August  19th,  1909. — I arrived  here  on  Sunday,  and  so  have  had 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  mighty  Amazon,  “ whose  immensity  ” (as  Mr. 
Longman’s  geography  book  says)  “ may  perhaps  be  to  some  extent 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  its  waters  during  the  high  river  season  colour  the 
ocean  for  a distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles,”  though  I must  confess 
that  I only  noticed  the  same  when  we  were  about  eight  hours  from  Para, 
but,  nevertheless,  I was  greatly  impressed.  I like  this  place  very  much, 
though  the  heat  is  trying.  The  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  the  English 
colony  most  hospitable.  On  Sunday,  the  22nd,  there  is  an  English  boat 
sailing  for  Manaos,  and  this  I want  to  take,  as  I am  heartily  sick  of 
travelling  on  native  boats.  I shall  stay  a week  or  ten  days  in  Manaos, 

♦From  the  Times,  December  30th,  1909.  “On  the  22nd  day  of  December,  at  sea,  home- 
ward bound,  between  Guayaquil  and  Panama,  of  yellow  fever,  Bryan  Middleton  Ackland, 
son  of  the  late  Bryan  Simbert  Ackland,  L.L.M.,  of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  aged  24  years.”  , 


An  Indian  Family. 


My  Carriers  crossing  a Stream, 
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and  then  go  to  Iquitos,  where  I shall  be  in  a Spanish-speaking  country 
once  more.  The  journey  from  Iquitos  to  the  west  coast  is  a longer  business 
than  I thought,  and  if  it  entails  great  expense  I shall  not  undertake  it, 
though  I very  much  want  to  do  so. 

Manaos,  Sunday,  August  29th. — I left  Para  on  board  the  Booth 
steamer  “ Ambrose  ” a week  ago,  and  arrived  here  early  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  one  thousand-mile  river  journey,  though  very  interesting 
at  first,  began  to  pall  after  a day  or  so.  We  passed  a succession  of  large 
islands,  thickly  covered  with  tropical  vegetation.  Occasionally  the 
monotony  of  the  scenery  was  relieved  by  quaint  little  Indian  huts,  in 
which  we  saw  a number  of  little  mites  in  their  birthday  clothes,  with 
fingers  in  mouth,  gazing  at  the  large  British  ship,  the  passing  of  which  is, 
I suppose,  a great  event  in  their  lives.  These  Indians  are  very  shy  of 
approaching  the  large  towns,  and  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  are 
experts  with  the  blow-pipe,  which  is  a hollow  reed  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  through  which  slender  darts  with  poisoned  tips  are  blown.  Such 
is  their  skill  with  this  weapon  that  they  can  kill  at  a distance  of  thirty 
yards  or  more,  and  as  it  is  perfectly  silent  they  are  able  to  have  several 
shots  at  their  victim  before  their  presence  is  known.  In  the  part  of  the 
river  called  “ the  narrows  ” we  were  sometimes  within  fifty  yards  or  so 
from  the  bank,  and  I must  say  I was  rather  disappointed  not  to  see 
monkeys,  parrots,  and  the  many  other  sights  I had  heard  so  much  about 
before  making  the  journey  ; however,  I am  told  I shall  see  plenty  on  my 
way  to  Iquitos.  We  had  glorious  moonlight  nights,  and  a refreshing 
breeze  was  a welcome  change  after  the  stifling  heat  of  the  day.  Manaos 
is  most  up-to-date,  and  has  a population  of  eighty  thousand,  but  the  hotel 
accommodation  is  of  the  worst  description  and  very  expensive  into  the 
bargain.  I am  cooped  up  in  a small  room  with  another  man  (fortunately 
an  Englishman  and  a good  fellow),  so  that  sleep  at  night  under  a stuffy 
mosquito  net  is  made  very  difficult.  Manaos  is,  of  course,  the  centre 
of  the  rubber  industry,  which  affords  no  end  of  interest  to  a new  comer 
like  myself,  and  I should  like  to  visit  one  of  the  plantations,  but  they 
are  all  up  river  at  great  distances.  Probably  I may  have  the  opportunity 
when  I reach  Iquitos. 

Arrived  Iquitos,  October  1st. — The  journey  from  Manaos  to  Iquitos 
during  the  high  river  season  takes  about  eight  days,  the  distance  being 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles.  Owing  to  the 
unprecedented  low  river  we  took  no  less  than  twenty-two  days.  One 
readily  understands  what  a difference  high  and  low  river  makes  to 
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navigation  on  learning  that  at  Manaos  there  is  a difference  of  fifty  feet. 
It  seems  quite  incredible  that  this  mighty  river  is  the  result  of  the  melted 
snow  of  the  Andes,  although  its  tributaries  cover  such  a vast  area. 

Each  night  during  the  voyage  we  had  to  anchor,  and  perpetual  sound- 
ings had  to  be  taken  throughout  the  day  ; but  even  with  the  precautions 
we  took,  we  ran  aground  twice  for  two  hours  and  eight  hours  respectively. 
Finally,  when  ninety  miles  from  Iquitos,  we  found  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  proceed,  and  there  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  company’s  launch 
“ Manati.”  Fortunately,  on  board  our  ship  was  Booth’s  agent  from 
Iquitos,  a friend  of  mine,  who  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Iquitos  in  the  launch,  and  consequently  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
some  four  days  before  the  “ Ucayali,”  which  in  the  meantime  had  dis- 
charged a quantity  of  her  cargo  into  a lighter,  brought  down  by  the 
“ Javary,”  Manaos  bound,  and  so  was  able  to  proceed  on  her  journey. 

The  whole  trip  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  and  matters  were 
not  ameliorated  by  the  fact  that  the  accommodation  on  board  was  of  the 
worst  description.  I had  no  cabin,  so  slept  in  a hammock  and  dressed 
in  the  chief  steward’s  cabin.  I should  not  have  objected  to  this  in  the 
least,  but  a little  mite  sleeping  near  me  ( aetat  fifteen  months)  destroyed 
the  peacefulness  of  nearly  every  night  with  howls  and  screams  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  a child  of  much  larger  dimensions  and  greater  lung 
power.  The  small  brat’s  name  was  “ Alegria  ” (happiness)  ! Beneath 
my  hammock,  and  sleeping  on  an  ordinary  deck  seat,  was  a Spaniard, 
who  usefully  employed  his  waking  moments  (there  were  many  with  this 
child  !)  by  spitting  and  clearing  his  throat. 

Climatic  conditions  on  the  Amazon  are  not  ideal,  and  any  little  breeze 
is  welcomed,  but  not  so  on  the  good  ship  “ Ucayali,”  whose  fore-deck 
was  heaped  with  coal,  and  when  the  welcome  breeze  did  come  it  brought 
a very  unpleasant  cloud  of  coal  dust  with  it.  There  was  a very  comic 
side  to  it  all,  and  I do  not  think  I ever  laughed  so  much  in  my  life  when 
one  morning  I saw  a German  fellow-passenger  brushing  his  hair  with 
only  the  lid  of  a toothpowder  tin  for  a looking-glass  ! 

Every  night  I used  to  hear  heated  arguments  between  the  second  and 
third  engineer  on  various  topics.  One  night  it  would  be  Unitarianism 
and  the  creed  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  as  the  best  means  of  salvation, 
another  night  it  was  a furious  discussion  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Blackpool,  which  was  quoted  to  be  the  “ most  bootiful  little  spot  on 
Gawd’s  earth  ” — which  its  name  belies  ! another  night  whether  “ Jocky  ” 
Sharpe  (“  e’s  the  boy  ”)  would  play  for  England  next  year,  and  so  on 
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ad  lib.  One  day  I was  talking  to  one  of  the  men  about  Booth’s  carrying 
trade  in  these  districts,  and  he  said,  “ Yes,  sir,  Booths  have  the  monotony 
(monopoly)  for  this  water,”  with  which  remark  I heartily  concurred. 
Another  man  told  me  he  had  visited  Calcutta  in  a “ wind-jammer,”  and 
although  he  liked  the  place  “ the  same  as  other  towns,”  it  had  “ its 
clicks  ” ! All  these  little  remarks  did  tend  to  enliven  one  of  the  dullest 
journeys  I have  ever  taken.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cheery  company  of 
the  captain  and  Mr.  Guy,  I should  have  died  of  boredom. 

Iquitos  is  a town  of  anomalies.  There  is  good  electric  light  throughout 
the  place,  and  yet  the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the  only  attempt  at 
sanitation  is  surface  drainage.  In  spite  of  this  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity (which  number  between  fifteen  thousand  and  eighteen  thousand) 
is  very  good  ; attributable  in  all  probability  to  the  elevated  site  upon 
which  the  town  stands.  The  importance  of  Iquitos  lies  in  the  fact  that 
within  no  great  distance  of  the  town  are  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Javary, 
Ucayali  and  Napo,  themselves  the  means  of  communication  with  important 
rubber  centres,  and  most  of  the  “ seringueiros,”  or  rubber  gatherers, 
make  their  headquarters  here. 


FROM  IQUITOS  TO  PACASMAYO. 

On  Saturday,  October  16th,  I left  Iquitos  in  the  launch  “ Adolfo,” 
bound  for  Yurimaguas,  a town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Huallaga.  The  accommodation  for  passengers  on  board  was  good, 
and  throughout  the  journey  I was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  consideration  by  the  captain,  Senor  Cabrejos,  and  the  company’s 
representative,  Senor  Eduardo  Jimenez.  The  journey  presented  no 
particular  feature  of  interest  until  we  reached  Santa  Rosa,  some  few  hours 
distant  from  Yurimaguas,  where  we  saw  the  first  sierras  of  the  mighty 
Andes,  a most  inspiriting  sight  after  the  low-lying  Amazon  district  through 
which  we  were  passing.  We  arrived  at  Yurimaguas  on  Wednesday, 
October  20th,  and  upon  the  following  day  I presented  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Senor  Miguel  Acosta,  who  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
extended  me  an  invitation  to  the  bautismo  (baptism)  of  his  grandson, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  following  night,  with  a dance  to  follow.  Upon 
my  arrival  at  the  house  mine  host  insisted  upon  my  taking  a huge 
tankard  of  beer  with  him,  and  to  my  dismay  a few  moments  afterwards 
cacasha  (or  cana ),  a spirit  distilled  from  fermented  sugar-cane  and  very 
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popular  among  the  Peruvians,  was  handed  round,  and  Senor  Acosta 
was  equally  insistent  that  I should  partake  of  this.  Shortly  after  this 
all  the  guests  were  ushered  into  another  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a table  with  a bottle  of  cognac,  festooned  with  ribbons,  upon  it. 
Four  of  the  more  elderly  ladies  of  the  party  each  took  a ribbon  in  her 
left  hand  and  in  the  right  held  a key.  Each  in  turn  struck  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  with  the  key,  and  finally  it  broke,  spilling  most  of  the  contents  on 
the  floor.  The  cognac  was  then  handed  round  to  the  party,  who  drank 
the  health  of  the  grandparents.  After  dinner  we  moved  off  to  the 
church,  where,  holding  large  lighted  candles  in  our  hands,  we  made  a 
circle  round  the  font.  The  local  fiddler  had  turned  up  for  the  occasion, 
and,  hidden  away  in  some  distant  corner  of  the  church,  he  ground  out 
dismal  airs  on  a very  tinny-sounding  violin.  The  co-madres  (godparents), 
aged  about  seven  and  eight  respectively,  thought  the  whole  affair  a huge 
joke,  and  I am  afraid  that  none  of  the  party  were  in  as  serious  a frame  of 
mind  as  the  occasion  demanded.  After  the  baptismal  ceremony  came  the 
dance,  a very  interesting  feature  of  which  was  the  dancing  of  the  national 
fandango , a dance  rather  after  the  style  of  a quadrille.  Each  partner 
held  a handkerchief,  which  he  or  she  gracefully  waved,  and  their  object 
seemed  to  be  to  encircle  one  another  as  closely  as  possible  without  actually 
touching.  It  certainly  was  highly  entertaining  to  see  ladies  of  very  mature 
years  cutting  coquettish  little  capers  round  their  partners.  The  dance 
finished  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  as  there  had  been  a plentiful  supply 
of  refreshment,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  cognac  and  ginger  ale, 
the  whole  party  was  hilarious. 

After  bidding  goodbye  to  the  Acosta  family,  and  expressing  the  wish 
to  meet  Don  Miguel  and  his  interesting  daughter,  Miguelina,  in  London 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  I set  out  for  Balzapuerto  on  Saturday, 
October  23rd,  at  8 a.m.  The  journey  from  Yurimaguas  to  Balzapuerto 
is  made  in  canoe,  and  our  party  consisted  of  myself,  Senor  Pedro, 
Valcassels,  five  remadores , or  pacfdlers,  and  a popero,  or  steersman.  We 
paddled  down  stream  until  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Paranpura,  which 
enters  the  Huallaga  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  town,  whither  lay  our 
road.  Throughout  the  first  day  the  heat  and  glare  were  very  trying. 
We  hugged  the  bank  in  order  to  avoid  the  SAvift  current,  but  as  the  sun 
was  directly  overhead  we  got  no  benefit  from  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
What  surprised  me  was  the  posture  when  paddling  of  the  remadores , 
who  sat  on  the  sharp  sides  of  the  canoe  and  maintained  this  position 
throughout  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day.  At  five  o’clock  we  arrived  at 
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an  Indian  tambo,  or  hut,  and  after  a frugal  meal  of  sardines  and  a vile 
concoction  called  “ camp  rations  ” we  fixed  up  our  catres  (camp-beds) 
and  mosquito  nets  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  after  taking 
a little  warmed  condensed  milk  as  a substitute  for  cafe  con  leche  (we  bad 
both  forgotten  to  bring  any  coffee),  we  set  out  at  5.30  a.m.  The  sky 
was  cloudy,  and  remained  so  throughout  the  day,  and  consequently  the 
heat  was  a little  less  oppressive.  As  we  passed  the  different  Indian 
tambos  we  tried  to  barter  for  chickens  and  eggs,  and  finally  were 
successful  in  obtaining  a hoary  old  rooster,  whose  decrepitude  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  sold.  In  the  evening  we  ate  him,  and  I must  confess 
that  with  the  addition  of  some  eggs  we  had  bought  he  made  a very 
excellent  caldo  (broth),  which  was  a very  welcome  change  from  our  previous 
fare. 

The  routine  during  the  next  two  days  was  the  same — we  fed  at  different 
tambos , on  each  occasion  trying  with  varying  success  to  obtain  the  coveted 
chickens  and  eggs.  I have  said  that  “we  ” bartered  for  chickens  and  eggs, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I took  no  part  in  the  transactions,  as  the  Indians 
only  spoke  Inca,  which,  fortunately,  Don  Pedro  and  the  remadores 
understood.  On  Tuesday,  October  28th,  we  awoke  to  find  that  the  river 
had  risen  over  five  feet,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a mill-race. 
Huge  trees  were  dashing  past,  which  made  canoeing  quite  impossible. 
Throughout  the  day  the  river  fell  inch  by  inch,  and  I amused  myself 
by  taking  photographs  of  the  Indian  family.  The  Indians  dearly  love 
cigarettes,  and  I handed  my  case  to  one  charming  senorita,  and  you  can 
imagine  my  dismay  when  she  calmly  took  a handful.  It  was  a lesson 
of  which  I took  advantage,  and  in  the  future  took  the  precaution  of 
handing  each  individual  one  cigarette,  which,  if  not  a very  hospitable  way 
of  giving,  was  a very  necessary  one. 

The  next  day  we  were  able  to  proceed,  as  the  river  was  normal  again. 
The  journey  until  about  three  o’clock  was  dull,  but  then  became  enlivened 
in  a most  unpleasant  manner.  Whilst  we  were  dozing  there  was  suddenly 
a cry  of  culebra  from  the  remadores , and  a snake  measuring  about  three 
feet  fell  off  a bough  above  our  heads,  and  missed  the  canoe  by  inches. 
I am  glad  to  say  we  managed  to  kill  it,  as  Don  Pedro  told  me  afterwards 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  poisonous  species  in  the  Amazon  district. 
The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  Baradera,  an  Indian  village,  where 
Don  Pedro  (who  was  going  overland  to  some  rubber  properties  on  the 
Alto  Maranon)  left  me.  Soon  after  this  we  entered  the  Cachiaco  River, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  which  Balzapuerto  is  situated.  I felt  very  lonely 
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going  on  without  a companion,  and  that  night  dined  off  sardines  and 
cheese  in  solitary  state.  The  little  Indian  children  where  I stayed  the 
night  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  my  dressing  and  undressing  and  the 
contents  of  my  baggage.  One  little  mite  pointed  to  my  biscuits,  and 
with  a dirty  little  hand,  full  of  Peruvian  copper  coins,  wanted  to  buy 
some.  Of  course  I was  only  too  delighted  to  give  him  and  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters  some,  and  when  the  mother  saw  that  I refused  money, 
she  rummaged  about  in  the  hut,  and  produced  two  eggs  and  some 
platanos  (coarse  bananas),  which  made  a very  welcome  addition  to  my 
fast  emptying  larder. 

On  the  following  evening,  October  28th,  I arrived  at  Balzapuerto, 
and  immediately  presented  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  gobernador , 
Senor  Federico  Salamon,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a room,  which 
I shared  with  three  of  his  soldiers,  and  insisted  on  my  having  my  meals 
with  him.  One  somehow  imagined  that  the  gobernador  of  a place  would 
be  a most  magnificent  personage,  and  you  can  well  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I inquired  for  the  gentleman  in  question  and  was  presented  to  an 
individual  who  was  parading  the  streets  in  carpet  slippers,  coatless  and 
collarless,  and  who  evidently  had  not  shaved  for  weeks.  He  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  place,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Indian 
huts  made  of  bamboo,  the  only  feature  of  interest  being  a cepo,  or  stocks, 
in  which  law-breakers  and  other  unruly  characters  were  placed  for  varying 
terms  of  imprisonment.  (One  of  the  soldiers  told  me  that  they  were 
sometimes  there  for  a month  on  end,  but  this  I can  hardly  credit.) 

The  sub-prefect  of  Yurimaguas  had  handed  over  to  me  quite  a large 
sum  of  money  for  Senor  Salamon  at  Balzapuerto,  which,  as  I was  a com- 
plete stranger,  I thought  was  rather  a compliment  to  my  nationality. 
Englishmen  throughout  South  America,  as,  I hope,  throughout  the 
world,  have  a reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity.  This  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  expression  palabra  ingles  (word  of  an  Englishman) 
in  common  use  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community  in  the  Argentine. 
An  engagement  is  entered  into,  and  the  words  palabra  ingles  added, 
which  implies  that  the  parties  concerned  will  keep  to  their  promises  without 
fail.  But  this  is  a digression. 

I left  Balzapuerto  on  Saturday,  October  30th,  with  a Peruvian 
ex-soldier,  who  was  also  making  the  journey  to  Pacasmayo.  I had  two 
Indian  carriers  and  a boy,  and  Manuel  Torres,  the  ex-soldier,  had  one 
and  a boy.  These  Indians  are  perfectly  honest,  and  whilst  I was  paying 
an  account  I sent  them  forward,  as  I knew  we  should  very  soon  overtake 
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them.  We  walked  about  one  and  a half  miles,  and  then  came  across  one 
carrier,  from  whom  Manuel  (who  spoke  a little  Inca)  inquired  where  the 
others  were.  He  told  us  that  they  had  gone  to  their  respective  huts  to 
get  their  bedding,  but  would  very  shortly  be  with  us.  Time  went  by, 
but  none  appeared,  and,  finally,  I went  in  search  and  came  across  them 
at  a small  distance  from  the  town.  The  cause  of  their  delay  was  very 
soon  apparent — my  boy  was  hopelessly  drunk.  Evidently  his  family 
had  given  him  a very  convivial  despedida  (send-off).  Here  I was  in  a 
quandary,  as  I knew  no  more  carriers  could  be  obtained,  as  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  our  contingent  together.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
Peruvian  soldier  came  up,  and  the  boy  was  so  overcome  that  he  fell 
flat  on  his  face,  my  biscuits  all  over  the  road  and  my  catre  (camp-bed) 
in  the  mud.  This  enraged  the  soldier,  who  gave  the  delinquent  two  or 
three  very  heavy  buffets  on  the  head,  which  seemed  in  a measure  to  restore 
his  addled  senses.  Fortunately  his  drunken  stupor  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  soon,  with  uncertain  footsteps,  he  was  able  to  proceed.  We  had 
left  Balzapuerto  about  five  miles  behind  us  when  another  of  my  carriers 
said  he  could  go  no  further  as  his  foot  hurt  him  so.  He  very  kindly 
suggested  fetching  “ his  brother,”  who  would  be  very  pleased  to  relieve 
him.  I told  Manuel  to  tell  him  that  I had  heard  that  tale  before,  and  at 
the  same  time  I produced  a bottle  of  cacasha  and  handed  each  a copita 
(small  wineglassful).  This  instantly  smoothed  the  ruffled  feelings  of 
all,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  walked  well  over  the  difficult  ground. 
That  night  we  could  not  find  a tambo,  so  slept  in  the  open  by  the  side  of 
a river.  Of  course  it  rained,  and  we  all  got  properly  drenched  before 
morning.  The  next  day  passed  without  incident,  except  that  the  Indians 
annoyed  me  to  a degree  by  wanting  to  bathe  at  every  stream  crossed,  and 
to  make  their  beloved  masato,  a concoction  made  from  the  yuka.  It 
is  from  this  root  that  the  far  inha  is  made,  the  staple  diet  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  road  was  now  getting  very  difficult,  and  the  perpetual 
climbing  of  hills  and  descending  into  valleys,  where  we  had  sometimes  to 
walk  nearly  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  through  the  tropical  forest,  was  very 
tiring.  On  the  third  day  out  our  food  supply  began  to  run  short. 
Manuel  seemed  to  have  brought  practically  no  provisions  with  him, 
except  farinha  and  some  loathsome  dried  meat  called  by  the  Brazilians 
xarque  and  by  the  Peruvians  came  seca,  which  even  when  boiled  for  hours 
was  as  hard  as  leather.  I could  not  very  well  eat  such  luxuries  (?)  as 
biscuits  and  potted  ham  and  see  him  gnawing  at  his  leathery  fare,  so 
we  shared  and  shared  alike.  That  night  Manuel  was  attacked  by  some 
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maladie  imaginaire,  as,  much  to  my  annoyance,  every  few  hours  he 
awoke  me,  saying  that  he  had  a pain  here  or  a pain  there.  Finally, 
at  about  3 a.m.  I awoke  to  find  him  groaning,  and  when  I asked  him 
why,  he  told  me  he  had  been  bitten  by  a murcielago,  or  large  bat.  I lit 
a candle,  and  sure  enough  his  toe  was  bleeding  profusely.  I gave  him 
a piece  of  cotton-wool,  which  he  soaked  in  cachasa  and  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  Indians  looked  on,  horrified  at  this  seeming  waste  of 
good  liquor  ! 

On  the  fourth  day  provisions  were  so  low  that  we  were  forced  to  accept 
the  Indians’  offer  of  masato.  The  everlasting  rains,  too,  made  going 
very  difficult,  and  I was  getting  heartily  tired  of  walking  in  soaking  clothes, 
with  sore  feet,  on  a track  which  was  not  fit  for  a dog.  The  nights  were 
getting  cold,  and  my  bed  was  damp.  We  had  no  chance  of  drying 
anything,  as  at  5.30  a.m.  each  day  we  set  out,  and  walked,  with  only 
occasional  stoppages,  till  5 p.m.  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  fifth  day, 
Wednesday,  November  3rd,  we  arrived,  thoroughly  tired  out,  at  Moya- 
bamba. 

The  town  of  Moyabamba  presents  few  points  of  interest.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  so-called  “ Panama  ” hat  industry,  but  is  of  fast-decreasing 
importance.  There  was  one  very  amusing  character  in  the  place,  Senor 
Carlos  Croz,  a Portuguese,  who  spoke  excellent  English.  He  told  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes — tears  caused  by  his  pent-up  feelings,  or,  perhaps, 
a very  large  quantity  of  cachasa , for  which  he  had  a great  liking — that  he 
had  had  no  less  than  thirty-two  children,  but  only  five  lived  at  the  present 
time.  I can  recall  the  names  of  two — Marconi  and  Nelson.  How  they 
will  bless  their  daddy  for  those  names  if  they  reach  manhood  ! The 
former  is  certain  to  be  called  inalambrama  (wireless)  ! 

Carlos  Croz’s  story  was,  that  when  a boy  he  ran  away  from  his  parents, 
and  sought  employment  on  board  an  English  yacht,  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  visiting  Lisbon.  Later  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  purser 
on  board  the  yachts  of  various  well-known  (twenty  years  ago)  yachtsmen, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  at 
Lisbon.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  our  late  King  and  the  late  King  Carlos  of  Portugal ! He  recalled 
the  good  old  days  when  King  Carlos  used  to  wake  him  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  insist  on  his  procuring  fresh  sardines  for  royal  consumption. 
What  a strange  thing  is  this  partiality  which  monarchs  have  for  fish 
suppers  ! Did  not  one  of  our  own  early  Kings  succumb  to  a “ surfeit 
of  lampreys  and  new  ale  ” taken  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  ? 
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Carlos  told  me  a lot  more  tales  of  his  own  former  importance  and  friend- 
ship with  crowned  heads,  to  which  I listened  open-mouthed.  Poor 
Carlos  Croz — “ Charles,”  as  the  King  used  to  affectionately  call  him — 
he  is  now  growing  lettuces  and  cucumbers  in  a little  back-garden  in  the 
fast  decaying  town  of  Moyabamba.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

I left  Moyabamba  at  midday  on  Saturday,  November  8th,  and  about 
four  and  a half  hours  later  arrived  at  the  village  of  Rioja  (from  whence 
come  the  very  finest  “ Panama  ” hats),  where  we  stayed  the  night. 
Before  arriving  at  our  destination  we  had  to  cross  the  Rio  Tonchma, 
the  fording  of  which  I shall  remember  to  the  end  of  my  life.  We  arrived 
on  the  bank,  and  the  arrieros , or  muleteers,  drove  the  baggage  animals 
into  the  water,  and  my  beast  followed.  I very  soon  discovered  that  the 
river  was  in  such  a swollen  state  that  it  would  be  a case  of  swimming, 
and  so  I endeavoured  to  turn  my  animal,  but  as  I had  nothing  but  a 
halter  with  which  to  control  him,  my  endeavours  were  of  no  avail.  The 
mule  was  very  soon  out  of  his  depth.  In  front  were  the  baggage  animals, 
swimming  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  I was  absolutely  reliant  on  the 
strength  of  a mule  in  a current  running  like  a mill  sluice.  Strangely 
enough,  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  I had  been  humming 
the  song,  “ Ford,  ford,  a Cabul  river,”  and  now  the  grim  realism  of  it 
all  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a most  unpleasant  manner.  I wondered 
if  I had  to  share  the  fate  of  some  of  that  small  squadron  of  cavalry  which 
tried  to  ford  the  Cabul  River  in  the  dark,  but  my  unpleasant  thoughts 
were  soon  dispelled  by  my  mule’s  feet  touching  terra  firma.  There  is 
a Spanish  proverb  which  rather  meets  the  occasion,  “ Al  gran  arroyo 
parar  postrero  ” — “ Be  the  last  when  crossing  a big  stream.”  The  advice 
contained  in  which  I shall  in  future  follow.  Of  course  my  catre  and  every 
stitch  of  clothing  I had  was  soaked.  The  water  had  entered  everywhere. 
That  night  I was  able  to  procure  some  dry  clothes  from  the  cottage  where 
we  stayed  the  night,  but  at  5.30  the  next  morning  I had  to  put  on  my 
still  wet  clothes. 

Although  my  previous  night’s  experience  had  been  so  unpleasant, 
the  warm  sun  and  the  smell  of  the  blossoms  of  the  orange-trees,  which 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood,  soon  put  me  in  a cheerful  humour  again. 
We  journeyed  until  3 p.m.,  and  then  I decided  to  stop,  as  I should  have 
the  opportunity  of  drying  my  clothes.  Throughout  the  day  my  mule 
had  given  me  a good  deal  of  trouble,  and  just  before  we  came  to  a halt 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  bolt  into  the  scrub.  Tropical  forests  are  full 
of  hanging  creepers,  which  are  very  strong,  and  in  fact  are  frequently 
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used  as  a substitute  for  cord,  as  they  are  very  pliant.  One  of  these 
sarsas  got  entwined  round  my  neck,  broke,  and  left  a gash  from  ear  to 
ear,  from  which  I was  to  derive  a good  deal  of  pain  later.  The  following 
day  passed  without  incident,  and  at  night  we  slept  under  an  awning  of 
palm-leaves,  as  there  was  no  tarribo  at  hand.  At  midnight  it  rained  in 
torrents,  and  our  awning  proved  to  be  the  reverse  of  rainproof,  and  once 
more  we  were  soaked.  Throughout  the  next  day  it  rained  incessantly, 
and  we  had  to  cross  moor-like  ground  in  the  teeth  of  a bitter  gale.  At 
five  o’clock  we  arrived  at  a small  tambo,  which  we  found  occupied  by  some 
fifteen  other  wayfarers  with  their  dogs.  As  my  overcoat,  rug  and  catre 
were  all  soaked,  I had  decided  to  sit  out  the  night  (which  was  bitterly  cold) 
by  the  fire.  However,  a kindly  disposed  person  saw  my  distress  and  was 
kind  enough  to  lend  me  a poncho  and  a thin  rug,  in  which  I curled  myself 
and  went  to  sleep  on  a bench. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Molinabamba  at  3 p.m.,  and  did  not  arrive 
at  our  night’s  lodging  in  Aguas  until  10  p.m.  The  latter  part  of  the 
journey  was  on  a bridle-path  up  the  side  of  a sierra  in  pitch  darkness 
and  soaking  rain.  The  path  was  very  precipitous,  and  it  was  folly  attempt- 
ing it  at  night,  as  a false  step  on  the  part  of  the  mule  would  have  hurled 
us  into  eternity.  Poor  Manuel  was  very  frightened,  and  cried  out  several 
times  that  he  could  go  no  further,  and  I must  confess  that  I was  the 
reverse  of  cheerful.  We  eventually  arrived  at  a cottage,  where  the  good 
housewife  made  us  some  hot  soup  and  gave  us  dry  ponchos,  and  that 
night  I slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Chacha- 
poyas,  and  I am  afraid  that  our  entry,  or  at  least  mine,  was  not  of  the 
triumphal  order,  as  I had  rheumatism  in  my  left  shoulder  and  knee 
and  could  not  bend  my  neck. 


The  notes  of  the  most  interesting,  and  from  a geographer’s  point  of 
view,  most  important  portion  of  this  remarkable  journey  are  unfortu- 
nately too  scanty  and  fragmentary  for  publication.  This  intrepid  and 
determined  young  explorer,  after  a particularly  arduous  journey  through 
a country  never  previously  traversed  by  an  Englishman,  reached  Pacas- 
mayo  on  November  27th  ; no  less  than  six  weeks  being  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Ackland  in  pushing  through  from  Iquitos  to  Pacasmayo,  a sufficient 
indication  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  route  selected. — Ed. 
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A Draught  of  Old  Madeira : 

A Day  after  Tunny. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

The  sea  angler,  who  seeks  a change  from  the  bass  and  pollock  of  our  own 
shores,  generally  crosses  the  western  ocean  in  search  of  bigger  game  and 
is  rarely  satisfied  until  he  reaches  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  legitimate 
ambitions  and  catches  a tarpon  or  a tuna  in  American  waters.  Yet  there 
are  halfway  houses  in  the  blue  Atlantic,  sunny  islands  with  a reputation 
as  winter  resorts,  at  which  the  fisherman  might  do  worse  than  pause. 
Barbados,  the  breezy,  is  of  these,  and  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  all  of  them 
easily  reached  nowadays  by  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship 
Company  or  some  other  line.  Yet  nearest  and  most  beautiful  of  them 
all  is  Madeira,  that  fair  possession  of  Portugal,  which  is  chiefly  known 
to  Englishmen  as  either  a welcome  asylum  from  the  horrors  of  their  own 
winter,  or  a port  of  call  between  Southampton  and  the  Cape.  It  is  also 
famous  for  its  excellent,  though  no  longer  fashionable,  native  wines,  and 
the  brief  excitement  of  the  descent  by  sledge  from  the  high  levels  to 
Funchal  has  long  been  symbolised  on  picture  postcards. 

As  a holiday  ground  for  the  sea-angler,  in,  say,  April  and  May,  however, 
Madeira  is  less  generally  known.  Nor  would  I perhaps,  given  wide  choice 
of  other  regions  a little  farther  afield,  accord  it  very  high  rank  in  the 
fisherman’s  dreams.  Yet  for  those,  at  any  rate,  who  have  to  pass  some 
time  in  the  island,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  health  or  that  of  relatives, 
there  is  no  need,  should  their  tastes  lie  in  that  direction,  for  the  rod  to  lie 
idle.  River-fishing  they  will  not  get.  There  are  several  excellent  reasons 
for  this,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  there  being  no  rivers  will  suffice  for  the 
moment.  But  the  sea,  which  is  deep  and  blue  and  also,  on  most  days, 
unpleasantly  active,  once  your  boat  leaves  the  narrow  lea  of  the  island, 
teems  with  fishes,  great  and  small,  and  fishing  is  possible  not  alone  from 
boats,  but  also  from  the  rocks,  an  important  consideration  for  those  who 
suffer  from  the  unpleasant  malady  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  something 
ponderous,  which  I am  glad  to  have  forgotten. 

The  Grand  Prix  of  Madeira  sea  fishing  is,  of  course,  a tunny.  The 
Portuguese  tunny  fishery  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  the  tunnies  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  scientifically  studied  by  Lisbon  naturalists.  His 
Majesty  the  late  King  of  Portugal  once  honoured  me  by  having  trans- 
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mitted  for  my  benefit  a voluminous  work  on  the  subject,  with  some  admir- 
able illustrations,  but  my  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  language  made  it 
almost  as  hard  to  read  as  I found  the  tunny  themselves  to  catch  ; not 
quite,  though,  for  I did  master  several  of  its  pages,  whereas  the  tunny 
beat  me  altogether. 

When  first,  on  the  Wednesday  at  daybreak,  his  steamer  drops  anchor 
off  Funchal,  and  the  new  arrival  sees  perhaps  a hundred  huge  tunny  drawn 
up  in  formidable  array  in  a fishmarket  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  power- 
fully illustrates  Coleridge’s — 

* . . two  and  seventy  stenches, 

All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks  . . . ’ 

the  way  to  success  seems  easy.  Well,  I hope  that  others  may  find  it  so, 
and  indeed,  since  luck  counts  for  much  in  all  fishing  (for  a good  deal  more, 
if  only  fishermen  would  have  the  honesty  to  own  as  much,  than  science), 
there  is  no  reason  why,  one  of  these  fine  days,  some  sportsman  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest  should  not  here  realise  the  supreme  ambition  of 
sea  fishing  all  the  world  over.  The  tunny,  or  tuna,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
is  to  all  other  game  of  the  rod  as  the  elephant  to  all  other  game  of  the 
rifle.  It  may  lack  the  tarpon’s  leap,  but  it  grows  to  over  a thousand 
pounds  in  weight  (the  heaviest  recorded  tarpon  being  under  three  hundred 
pounds),  and  as  regards  its  endurance,  I have  an  authentic  case  of  one 
which  kept  an  angler  in  tow  for  nineteen  hours  and  then  broke  away  ! 
This  exhilarating  adventure  took  place  in  eastern  Canada,  off  the  cost  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  there  I also  hope  to  be  giving  battle  on  the  day 
that  these  lines  appear  in  print. 

In  recording,  therefore,  my  own  failure  with  the  tunny  of  Madeira,  I 
can,  without  elation,  mention  in  passing  that  everyone  else  has  failed  as 
well.  The  nearest  to  the  post  was  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Cossart,  a 
resident  of  Funchal,  who  played  one  of  the  big  fish  on  the  rod  till  it  was 
all  but  exhausted,  and  then  lost  it  through  the  breaking  of  the  gaff. 
Morally,  then,  he  may  be  said  to  have  caught  his  tunny  ; but,  alas,  we  do 
not  reckon  our  catches  “ morally,”  and  the  feat  still  awaits  achievement. 
Since,  however,  failure  teaches  success,  let  me  enumerate,  quite  briefly, 
the  contributory  causes  of  my  own.  They  were  : 

1.  The  depth  of  water.  This,  in  places,  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  at  no  great  distance  from  the  land.  Now,  I carried  only  six  hundred 
feet  of  line  on  my  reel,  which  is  quite  a good  length,  but  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  the  fish  happened  to  be  feeding  more  than  six  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  I could  not  reach  them,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  had 
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taken  my  hook  and  dived  below  that  depth,  it  must  have  broken  me. 
The  Portuguese  fishermen  use  about  a mile  of  stout  handline,  which  enables 
them  not  only  to  search  every  depth,  but  also,  even  at  anchor,  to  check  the 
rush  of  the  biggest  fish. 

2.  The  vagaries  of  the  shoals,  which  would  be  off  Funhcal  one  day  and 
round  on  the  north  coast,  or  away  at  Porto  Santo,  forty  miles  distant,  the 
next.  Porto  Santo  is  a smaller  satellite  of  Madeira,  away  to  the  north- 
east. It  was  for  some  years  the  residence  of  Christopher  Colombus  and 
for  three  nights  its  smaller  neighbour,  the  Ilheo  de  Cima,  was  my  own. 
Of  which,  more  anon. 

3.  The  heavy  ground  swell,  which,  on  all  but  the  rare  days  of  perfect 
calm,  makes  rod  fishing  an  impossibility,  as  the  boat  is  lifted  ten  or 
twelve  feet  on  every  roller,  and  this  must  seriously  interfere  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  live  mackerel  which  is  the  bait. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  boat  was  at  anchor  did  not  so  much  interfere  with 
my  chances  of  hooking  a fish,  since  the  natives  catch  them  in  this  fashion, 
but  it  must  have  meant  certain  and  inevitable  disaster  if  I had  done  so. 
Their  fines  are  of  great  length  and  practically  unbreakable,  but  my  own 
tarpon  tackle  would  have  been  smashed  unless  the  boat  was  free  to 
follow  the  fish,  as  is  done  in  America. 

But  over  and  above  these  natural  obstacles,  which  might,  with  a little 
manoeuvring,  have  been  overcome,  there  was  one  against  which,  being  in 
ignorance  of  it,  I was  powerless.  It  will  no  longer  hamper  sportsmen 
visiting  those  seas,  but  I had  unconsciously  to  contend  against  it  through- 
out my  five  weeks’  stay  in  the  island,  and  this  was  the  veiled  hostility 
of  the  fishermen  themselves.  They  were  outwardly  encouraging.  They 
took  my  daily  sovereign  with  profuse  assurances  of  helping  me  to  realise 
my  desires.  Yet,  though  Cossart  found  this  out  only  when  I was  leaving, 
they  had  from  the  outset  made  up  their  minds  that  I was  to  fail,  fearing 
that  my  success  might  have  attracted  innumerable  sportsmen  (if  not, 
indeed,  a fishing  fleet)  from  England  to  catch  all  their  tunny  by  the  black 
magic  of  rod  and  reel,  an  invasion  by  which,  however  welcome  it  might 
have  been  to  the  hotel-keepers,  the  native  fishermen  stood  to  profit  little. 
How  deeply-rooted  was  their  determination  may  be  gathered  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  persisted  with  it,  even  after  seeing  the  hopeless 
failure  of  my  tackle.  Nor  were  they  influenced  by  my  volunteering,  at  the 
first  outing,  that  all  tunny  caught  would  be  the  perquisite  of  the  boat. 
Fortunately,  the  story  of  their  foolishness  came  out  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  danger  removed — i.e .,  myself  going  on  board  the  “ Kildonan  Castle,” 
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homeward-bound — and  I am  quite  sure  that  in  future  anyone  who  seeks 
the  help  of  either  Mr.  Cossart,  or  the  Messrs.  Blandy  and  Faber,  may 
count  on  getting  a native  crew  pledged  to  take  him  to  the  fish  and  not 
(as  mine  did)  keep  him  away  from  them. 

The  native  boat  used  in  the  tunny  fishery  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  photographs,  a sturdy  craft  with  a single  mast.  It  sails 
stiffly  in  a good  breeze,  but  the  wind  falls  light  in  those  latitudes  with 
such  suddenness  that  the  long  sweepers  have  often  to  be  brought  into 
requisition.  It  is  not  a savoury  boat,  for  the  fishermen  themselves  are 
not  the  cleanest  of  company,  and  they  rarely  trouble  about  scrubbing  the 
boards  after  a week’s  slaughter  of  tunny.  The  result  on  a hot  day  is 
almost  unbearable.  The  crew,  powerful  fellows,  with  a dash  of  Arab 
blood,  perhaps  going  back  to  the  Corsairs  of  old,  vary  in  number,  but  often 
consist,  besides  the  reis,  or  skipper,  of  three  men  and  a boy.  The  boy’s 
job  is  to  keep  pouring  water  into  the  huge  barrel  (see  both  boy  and  barrel 
in  the  smaller  picture)  containing  the  five  bait. 

And  this,  I think,  is  enough  of  the  tunny  fishing.  The  biggest  tunny 
of  all  (Port.  Rabilhe)  is  likely,  I fancy,  to  baffle  the  angler,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  of  its  smaller  relatives  (Avoador,  Patudos,  etc.),  which 
run  from  forty  to  a hundred  pounds,  should  not  give  excellent  sport. 

There  is,  however,  abundance  of  other  fish  and  fishing  in  these  beautiful 
seas,  and  anyone  who  sets  about  it  properly  should  be  able  to  get  all  the 
sport  he  wants.  The  handiest  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  far  from 
Funchal  is  the  evening  mackerel  fishing,  which  differs  in  several  particulars 
from  our  mackerel  fishing  at  home.  Every  evening,  towards  sunset,  two 
little  fleets  of  small  open  boats  will  be  seen  assembling,  the  one  on  a 
ground  just  east  of  the  Pontina,  the  other  beneath  the  bluff  crowned  by 
the  Palace  Hotel,  and  very  convenient  if  that  is  your  headquarters. 
Many  of  the  boats  come  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cama  (or  Camara) 
de  Lobos,  a beautiful  fishing  hamlet,  but  inhabited  by  fishermen  somewhat 
given  to  horseplay,  such  as  throwing  large  stones  at  the  boats  of  such  of 
their  neighbours  from  Funchal  as  anchor  too  near  them  for  their  taste. 
Darkness  comes  swiftly  over  those  seas,  and  a torch  blazes  from  every 
boat,  adding  a picturesque  touch  to  the  scene.  Then,  simultaneously 
from  every  craft,  comes  a clamour  of  hammering,  for  the  ground-bait, 
which  consists  of  sweet  potatoes  and  the  flesh  (it  is  more  like  meat)  of 
tunny,  has  to  be  made  on  board.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  natives 
declare  that  it  would  not  be  the  same  thing  at  all  if  they  made  it  on  land, 
for  they  vow  (and  implicitly  believe)  that  the  mackerel  hear  the  sound 
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of  the  chopping  and  come  to  table,  like  the  American  girl  in  Punch , 
who  bade  her  father  dress  at  the  summons  of  the  “ hash  hammer  ” ! 
The  fishing  is  done  with  a small  cane  rod.  There  is  no  reel,  the  line  being 
made  fast  to  the  top.  The  rod  is  held  under  water , until,  at  any  rate,  an 
hour  or  two  after  dark,  the  mackerel  come  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  water 
to  feed.  With  rod  and  running  tackle  this  might,  of  course,  be  obviated 
by  merely  letting  out  enough  line  to  reach  the  fish  lower  down,  but  I 
strongly  counsel  an  attempt  at  the  local  method,  which  is  amusing  if  only 
as  a novelty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  to  strike  just  at  the  right  moment, 
with  the  rod  held  in  the  almost  vertical  position  and  the  hand  under  water, 
is  by  no  means  easy.  Still,  practice  soon  makes  perfect,  and,  after  the 
chagrin  of  seeing  your  natives  bring  half  a dozen  fish  into  the  boat  to 
every  one  caught  by  yourself,  you  soon  get  the  knack  of  it,  and  then  your 
sharper  English  hook  should  give  a better  account  of  itself  than  the  blunt 
articles  in  local  use. 

There  is  on  the  shores  of  Madeira  a very  different  fish  called  Moreia, 
otherwise  the  Murray,  or  Murcena , a dreadful  mottled  sea-eel,  not  unlike 
a conger,  but  with  a villainous  head  and  teeth  like  a dragon.  This  night- 
mare has  its  home  in  the  rock  pools,  and  the  islanders  have  so  quaint  a 
method  of  catching  it  that,  although  hardly  sport,  as  we  regard  it,  is 
well  worth  a spare  afternoon  for  the  novelty  of  the  experience.  The 
memorable  feature  of  this  grisly  function  is  the  important  part  played 
in  it  by  the  fisherman’s  voice,  for  here  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  : 

“ Music  has  charms  to  sooth©  the  savage  breast,” 

and  one  can  only  admit  that  the  music  is  worthy  of  its  object.  It  consists 
of  an  appalling  incantation  in  several  verses,  intoned  nasally,  and  leading 
off  with  the  injunction — 

“ Moreia  do  Rolo 
Vem  a terra 

Comer  polvo  ! ” 

and  very  shortly  the  moreia  does  come  on  land  to  bite  the  dust,  figuratively, 
of  course,  since  there  is  not  much  dust  on  the  wet  rocks.  First  it  protrudes 
its  ugly  head  from  a hole  in  the  pool,  then  it  gradually  glides  forth,  to 
be  pinched  in  a pair  of  tongs  made  for  the  purpose,  or  throttled  in  a 
running  noose  that  works  in  a hollow  wooden  handle,  or  to  seize  a baited 
hook  presented  to  it  and  to  be  whisked  out  and  beaten  on  the  rock.  To 
complete  the  spell,  while  the  song  is  proceeding,  a slab  of  putrid  tunny  is 
dipped  at  intervals  in  the  pool,  and,  what  with  the  funereal  music  and  the 
smell  of  stale  fish,  the  outing  is  hardly  an  aesthetic  success.  It  is  a 
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curious  fact  that  three  of  these  fish  are  almost  always  caught  in  each 
pool.  Whether  these  are  a pair  and  a spinster  (if,  indeed,  the  “ million 
and  a half  ” exist  in  the  world  of  m,oreias)  I know  not,  but  the  fact  remains. 

There  are  other  and  more  comely  fishes  in  those  seas,  including  both  red 
and  grey  mullet,  becudas,  or  sea  pike,  garoupa , or  wrasse,  and  sargos , or 
bream.  The  first  two  are  caught  in  trammels,  the  last  on  the  hook, 
and  both  give  capital  sport  on  an  old  trout-rod.  As,  however,  particularly 
for  rock  fishing,  the  inshore  waters  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Funchal 
are  not  only  overfished,  but  also  much  disturbed  by  small  boats,  I strongly 
recommend  an  excursion  of  several  days,  either  to  the  beautiful  north  coast 
of  the  island  (those  who  doubt  its  beauty  should  look  at  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  one  of  its  villages),  or  to  the  little  Ilheo  de  Cima,  a small 
island  just  east  of  Porto  Santo,  some  forty  miles  distant  from  Madeira 
and  right  in  the  north-east  trades.  Porto  Santo  borrows  historic  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Christopher  Columbus  once  lived  there,  having  married 
a niece  of  Perestrello,  not  the  excellent  photographer  of  Funchal,  but  a 
fifteenth-century  governor  of  that  island. 

The  Ilheo  de  Cima  is  a small  and  rocky  island,  with  a lighthouse,  and  its 
only  inhabitants,  besides  a few  nesting  birds  and  a quantity  of  tarantula 
spiders,  which  reside  under  the  stones  and  feed  on  land-snails,  are  the 
light-house  keeper,  his  family  and  his  goats.  Seen  casually  from  the 
deck  of  passing  vessels,  this  solitary  ocean  crag  does  not  suggest  ideal 
camping  ground,  but  they  that  dwell  in  tents  are  the  most  adaptable  of 
mankind,  and  indeed,  thanks  entirely  to  Mr.  Cossart,  who  brought  his 
tents  and  his  men,  I spent  several  delightful  days  and  nights  on  it,  sleeping 
under  canvas  only  half  a dozen  yards  above  high-water  mark. 

Perhaps  the  sargo  gives  the  best  sport  from  the  rocks,  and  even  getting 
bait  for  it  entails  a little  excitement.  The  bait  is  a large  and  leggy  crab, 
which  runs  swiftly  over  the  rocks,  always  close  to  the  break  of  the  surf, 
and  often,  when  time  was  an  object,  Cossart  would  pick  these  crabs  off 
with  a pea  rifle  and  send  one  of  his  men  to  retrieve  the  game.  Only  the 
leg  is  used  to  bait  the  hook,  the  rest  being  smashed  up  with  sweet  potatoes 
for  ground  bait.  Did  I say  smashed  ? Chewed  would  be  more  correct, 
for  our  gillie  used  to  chew  a mouthful  of  this  savoury  mixture  and  then 
spit  it,  with  Bisley  marksmanship,  round  the  hook  ! The  sargo  is  a black- 
and-silver  sea  bream.  Izaak  Walton,  who  knew  more  about  pond  breams, 
has  handed  down  a queer  scandal  of  the  ancients,  which  relates  how  the 
fish  comes  ashore  at  night  to  woo  she-goats.  Well,  there  were  several 
she-goats  on  our  little  island  home,  but,  so  far  as  I know,  the  conduct  of 
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the  local  sargos  was  above  reproach.  This  fishing  from  the  rocks  is  best 
of  an  evening,  after  the  sun  is  off  the  water,  and,  as  some  little  skill  is 
needed  in  striking  these  tender  biters  at  just  the  right  moment,  there  is  a 
fascination  about  it.  Moreover,  the  bag  is  varied  by  large  wrasse  and  sea 
scorpions,  the  latter  making  a most  delicious  bouillabaisse . 

The  wrasse,  hereabouts  called  garoupa,  run  to  two  or  three  pounds  and 
are  caught  by  whiffing  along  the  shore,  the  bait  being  a small  piece  of 
tunny.  Tunny,  in  fact,  is  the  one  infallible  bait  for  all  the  small  fish  of 
these  seas,  and  its  use  suggests  setting  a whale  to  catch  a sprat.  The 
whiffing  tackle  in  local  use  has  two  hooks  on  a long  cane  spreader.  We 
should  only  use  this  at  home  from  an  anchored  boat,  but  it  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  well  enough. 

Here,  then,  are  a few  desultory  notes  for  the  benefit  of  any  who,  while 
not  necessarily  selecting  this  beautiful  island  as  the  special  goal  of  a 
fishing  holiday,  may  yet  like  to  vary  their  days  in  its  wonderful  gardens,  or 
among  its  fairy  peaks,  with  an  occasional  raid  on  its  sea  fish,  from  the 
huge  and  somewhat  baffling  tunny  down  to  the  more  obliging  little  fishes 
which  it  “ welcomes  in  with  gently  smiling  jaws.” 


The  Troglodytes  of  Tunisia. 

By  ALICE  WORSLEY. 

Many  English  tourists,  having  been  to  the  towns  of  Tunis,  Sousse  and 
Kairouan,  come  home  with  the  impression  that  they  have  seen  Tunisia. 
At  Tunis  they  will  have  found  a modern  French  town  side  by  side  with 
a much  older  Arab  one,  whose  bazaars  and  narrow  streets  deserve  more 
than  a flying  visit.  Carthage  (ten  miles  along  the  coast)  is  likely  to 
disappoint  people  who  compare  it  to  the  city  of  their  imagination  which 
is  founded  on  descriptions  of  its  ancient  glory  ; but  even  a person  of  little 
imagination  or  love  of  the  past  could  hardly  call  the  day  wasted  in  which 
he  had  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  bay  of  Carthage.  Kairouan,  some 
seventy-five  miles  due  south  of  Tunis,  is  a centre  of  Arab  life  and  Moham- 
medan piety.  Although  it  is  a sacred  city  much  visited  by  pilgrims, 
a city  of  mosques  and  tombs  of  Marabouts,  it  is  also  the  only  town  in 
Tunis  where  Christians  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mosques,  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation,  Kairouan  refused  to  capitulate  and  thereby 
forfeited  the  privileges  granted  to  other  towns.  From  Kairouan  the 
tourist  goes  to  Sousse,  not  for  any  particular  interest  in  the  town  itself, 
but  because  there  are  good  hotels  there  and  it  is  a point  of  departure  for 
El-Djem,  where  there  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  Roman  amphitheatres. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  these  places  will  come  away  with  a store  of  vivid 
impressions,  but  will  have  left  for  another  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  of  the  country — an  oasis.  In  the  hope  that  someone  may  be  tempted 
to  go  further  south  I give  the  following  account  of  a short  time  spent  in  the 
region  of  palm  trees  and  desert,  to  show  how  easily  and  pleasantly  it  can 
be  done,  and  at  a very  moderate  cost. 

Two  Arabs,  Mohamed  and  Salah,  went  with  us  as  far  as  Sousse,  and 
as  there  was  some  time  to  spare  after  they  had  carried  our  luggage  on  board, 
I took  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  shopping,  for  though  the  souks  of 
Sousse  do  not  equal  those  of  Tunis,  I had  the  Arab  servants  to  do  the 
bargaining,  and  the  help  of  a lady  of  the  party  who  spoke  Arabic.  The 
souks  are  arcades,  the  shops  being  a row  of  little  dens  on  each  side  of 
them,  having  neither  doors  nor  windows,  the  whole  front  being  open. 
The  owner  either  sits  on  the  counter  or  on  the  floor,  with  his  goods  neatly 
arranged  on  shelves  or  in  piles  around  him,  a few  conspicuous  pieces  being 
hung  round  the  entrance  to  attract  custom. 

The  Arab  towns  in  Tunis  are  mostly  surrounded  by  high  walls,  but 
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where  there  is  a French  quarter,  this  lies  outside  the  walls,  like  the  canton- 
ments of  Indian  stations.  Sousse  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Hadrumetum,  and  of  a still  older  Phoenician  settlement.  The  kasbah 
(citadel)  which  rises  above  the  crenulated  wall,  is  said  to  bear  traces  of 
all  the  races  which  have  successively  occupied  it.  These  are  found  among 
the  foundations,  but  on  looking  from  the  sea  at  the  two  white  towers 
against  the  sky  one  thinks  of  the  Phoenician  seaman  who  watched  for  the 
lighthouse  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  of  the  Arab  of  to-day  whom 
the  Moueddhen  calls  to  prayer  from  the  gallery  of  the  minaret. 

The  coast  of  this  part  of  Tunis  is  too  flat  to  be  interesting,  as  seen  from 
the  steamer.  We  could  just  distinguish  olive  trees  and  an  occasional 
date-palm  breaking  the  sky-line,  here  and  there  a few  white  cubes  grouped 
into  a village,  and  on  the  water’s  edge  large  wedge-shaped  piles  of  salt 
made  from  the  sea-water.  After  about  an  hour’s  steaming  we  saw  more 
white  buildings  clustered  on  rising  ground  near  the  sea,  with  battlements 
standing  out  against  the  blue  of  the  sky — this  was  Monastir.  After 
rounding  two  rocky  islands  we  anchored  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  make 
out  a little  jetty  and  two  boats  putting  off  from  it.  They  spread  their 
brown  lateen  sails  and  came  towards  us  like  Swallows  skimming  over  the 
water.  When  they  were  alongside  we  saw  that  each  was  manned  by 
three  or  four  Arabs  wearing  the  brown  djebahs  and?  red  chechias, the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  working-class  Arab  on  land  or  sea.  (The  djebah  is  a long 
straight  tunic,  the  chechia  a closely  fitting  felt  cap  with  a long  black  silk 
tassel.)  These  men  were  very  dexterous  in  seizing  and  disposing  of  the 
multifarious  cargo  which  was  swung  out  and  lowered  into  their  own  boats. 
They  piled  it  up  as  best  they  could,  then  let  go  the  rope  by  which  they 
had  clung  to  us,  spread  their  wings  and  with  a slow  and  heavy  flight  set  out 
for  home. 

Next  morning  between  10  and  11  we  reached  Sfax.  The  sea  is  very 
shallow  all  along  this  coast,  but  at  Sfax  a channel  and  harbour  have  been 
dug  out  so  that  ships  can  come  up  to  the  quay.  Being  Sunday  morning 
the  French  quarter,  which  is  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  very  quiet,  but  within 
the  walls  of  the  Arab  town  the  narrow  streets  were  full  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
The  shops,  many  of  which  were  also  workshops,  were  grouped  according  to 
their  wares.  The  smiths,  who  occupied  a picturesque  corner  by  one  of 
the  town-gates,  were  busy  forging  little  reaping-hooks,  for  the  barley 
was  nearly  ripe,  and  the  country  people  had  come  in  to  do  their  marketing 
before  harvest  began.  A French  doctor  living  in  Sfax  took  us  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  Arab  houses.  They  had  been  built  from  two 
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to  three  hundred  years  ago  in  the  usual  Arab  fashion  round  a central 
court  open  to  the  sky,  called  the  patio.  One  of  them  was  the  Tribunal — 
here  the  walls  of  the  patio  and  the  Hall  of  Justice  were  decorated  with 
Persian  or  Sicilian  tiles,  and  the  doorways  framed  in  white  carved  arab- 
esques. One  enters  each  room  from  the  patio,  and  to  ensure  privacy 
almost  all  the  windows  look  into  it  instead  of  into  the  street.  A gallery 
round  it  carried  on  pillars  (probably  Roman)  gives  access  to  the  upper 
rooms  and  shades  the  court  below.  The  terrace  on  the  roof  of  an  Arab 
house  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  women  and  gives  them  their  one 
opportunity  of  getting  fresh  air,  for  all  Mohammedan  women  and  young 
girls  living  in  the  Tunisian  towns  are  closely  secluded,  indeed  some  of  them 
only  go  out  of  the  house  once  a year,  and  then  to  spend  the  day  on  a tomb 
in  the  cemetery.  Another  fine  house  was  used  as  a private  hospital 
where  poor  Arabs,  especially  nomads  from  the  surrounding  country, 
were  admitted  free.  In  the  afternoon  our  friend  the  doctor  took  us  to 
see  a garden  outside  the  town.  It  consisted  of  several  acres  of  deep,  soft 
sand  enclosed  by  a hedge  of  prickly-pear  and  dotted  over  with  fruit-trees. 
If  this  was  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  a garden,  one  could  only 
say — poor  Sfax  ! There  were  a few  little  bushes  of  roses  and  jessamine 
with  very  sweet  flowers,  but  it  would  have  needed  a diligent  search  to 
find  a handful  of  any  other  flowers — and  this  was  in  the  middle  of  May. 
We  didn’t  expect  fruit,  but  the  apricots  were  almost  ripe  and  the  almonds 
ready  for  eating  green.  In  the  evening  we  sat  under  palm-trees  outside 
a restaurant  in  the  French  quarter,  listening  to  European  music  and 
watching  a mixed  crowd  of  Arabs,  French,  Maltese,  Sicilians,  Greeks  and 
Negroes  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  wide  street,  till  it  was  time  to  go  back 
to  our  ship. 

When  we  went  on  board  we  were  told  that  we  should  reach  Gabes  next 
morning  about  nine  o’clock.  However,  soon  after  six,  hearing  a good 
deal  of  noise,  I looked  out  of  the  port-hole  over  my  berth  and  saw  that 
we  had  anchored  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  I wondered  what 
was  the  little  village  with  a long  line  of  date-palms  behind  it,  and  while 
I watched  a boat  putting  off  from  a pier,  the  steward  called  out  that  if 
we  wished  to  land  at  Gabes  we  must  hurry  up,  for  the  last  boat  was  just 
going.  We  made  a hasty  toilet,  strapped  up  our  baggage  and  went  on 
deck.  There  was  a lively  sea,  making  the  rowing-boat  dance  up  and 
down  like  a cork  beside  the  steamer — it  is  often  too  rough  for  people  to 
land  at  Gabes,  and  they  are  carried  on  to  Tripoli ; however,  with  help  from 
the  officers  on  the  ship,  brown  hands  held  up  to  receive  us  from  below. 
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and  a careful  choice  of  the  moment  for  jumping,  we  all  arrived  safely  in  the 
boat. 

Gabes  has  two  or  three  hotels  which  are  small,  simple  and  clean,  one 
was  the  Hotel  de  l’Oasis,  another,  Hotel  des  Colonies,  at  which  we  stayed. 
After  breakfast  we  took  a carriage  and  drove  to  the  oasis. 

This  vast  garden  is  watered  by  little  channels  which  are  connected  with 
the  river  and  serve  to  irrigate  every  plot,  each  owner  having  the  use  of 
the  water  in  turn,  and,  as  Pliny  says,  “ at  stated  times.”  In  this  oasis 
are  grown  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  bananas  ; 
also  wheat,  barley,  lucern,  cotton  and  many  early  vegetables  for  the 
Paris  market.  Beyond  the  oasis  there  is  neither  shade  nor  water  ; a 
camel  may  find  a few  weeds  to  browse  on  in  spring,  if  rain  has  fallen,  but 
otherwise  the  ground  is  barren. 

One  advantage  in  staying  at  Gabes  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  us  of 
making  an  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes,  which  lies 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south.  We  had  meant  to  have  started  early 
on  the  second  day,  so  as  to  have  the  afternoon  for  seeing  the  village  of 
Matmata,  but  we  had  to  wait  for  our  carriage  until  a wedding  was  over. 
Two  of  our  party  made  good  use  of  the  time  by  going  to  market  and  bringing 
back  meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  bananas,  also  an  earthenware  mar  mite 
in  which  they  promised  to  make  us  some  soup  for  supper.  Soon  after 
half -past  ten  a carriage,  with  three  horses  abreast,  arrived.  As  quickly 
as  we  could  we  put  in  our  traps,  including  camp-beds — for  we  were  pre- 
pared to  sleep  a la  belle  etoile — and  started  off.  We  drove  through  the 
town  and  along  the  river,  where  there  was  a gay  scene  of  people  standing 
in  the  water  washing  themselves  and  their  bright-coloured  garments. 
Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  and  following  the  road  into  the  shade  of  the 
oasis,  our  driver  turned  the  horses’  heads  the  other  way  and  they  started 
on  thirty  miles  of  unbroken  sunshine.  After  going  at  a steady  trot  for 
an  hour  or  more  we  skirted  a little  oasis  ; its  shade  and  large  pool  looked 
most  inviting,  but  the  driver  resisted  any  temptation  to  linger.  So 
far  we  had  travelled  on  a good  macadamised  road,  here  it  came  to  an  end. 
The  contractor’s  watercarts  stood  in  the  pool  and  the  negro-navvies 
were  taking  their  mid-day  rest  under  wheelbarrows  or  in  any  other  scrap 
of  shade  they  could  find  at  the  roadside.  Henceforth  we  followed  a track, 
which  was  vague  enough  in  some  places  to  make  me  wonder  what  were 
the  landmarks  by  which  the  driver  was  steering.  Most  of  the  way  the 
ground  was  firm  and  even  enough  for  the  horses  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
their  ambling  trot,  but  now  and  then  we  had  to  get  out,  while  they  dragged 
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the  carriage  laboriously  through  deep  sand,  while  in  other  places  the  ground 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  rain  into  clefts  several  feet  deep,  which  no  carriage 
could  have  crossed  had  it  lost  the  track.  These  giant  furrows  made 
one  realise  the  force  of  the  water  on  the  rare  occasions  when  rain  falls. 
Now  and  then  the  track  went  down  over  a low  cliff  leading  to  a dry  river- 
bed of  great  width. 

While  we  were  crossing  a place  of  this  sort  the  one  accident  of  the  day 
occurred,  for  when  we  took  our  places  once  more  in  the  carriage  we  found 
that  the  marmite  had  been  jerked  out  of  its  basket  on  to  the  floor.  In 
answer  to  an  anxious  tap,  it  proved  to  be  cracked,  leaving  us  to  the  prospect 
of  a night  without  supper.  During  the  whole  drive  we  only  met  a man, 
who  was  the  postman,  on  a donkey,  and  two  others  with  camels  laden 
with  esparto  grass.  About  half-way  we  passed  in  sight  of  a bordj  (a 
military  post)  where  we  halted  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  rest  the  horses, 
who  went  without  food  or  water  till  the  end  of  the  journey.  For  some 
time  we  had  seen  low  hills  in  the  distance  before  us,  which,  according  to 
the  driver,  were  the  Mountains  of  the  Troglodytes.  Their  highest  peak 
is  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hills  our  track  became  a road  again  with  carefully-made  gradients. 

For  about  two  hours  we  followed  this  winding  road  up  into  the  hills, 
of  which  the  steep  slopes  were  terraced  here  and  there  with  massive  stone 
walls  for  the  cultivation  of  olives,  palms  and  little  patches  of  corn — 
although  the  olive  trees  were  few,  some  of  them  were  very  fine.  At  last 
a valley,  more  fertile  than  any  other  we  had  seen,  opened  before  us  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  sea-level ; this  was  our  destination,  the  Valley 
of  Matmata.  The  sun  was  already  getting  low,  the  date-palms  stood  out 
slender  and  dark  against  the  flood  of  golden  light,  which  was  beginning  to 
retreat  before  the  shadows  which  invaded  the  valley.  Not  a house  was 
to  be  seen,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ground  was  riddled  with  holes  some 
thirty  feet  across,  of  which  we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  and  in  these 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  troglodytes.  We  first  inquired  for  the  habitation 
of  the  Caid,  having  heard  that  travellers  were  sometimes  allowed  to  sleep 
there.  One  of  many  white-robed  men  led  us  to  the  entrance  of  a tunnel, 
which  was  distinguished  from  many  others  by  being  whitewashed.  Inside 
was  a little  chamber  which  served  as  porter’s  lodge,  where  a man  sat 
writing.  After  a few  minutes’  talk  with  him,  the  two  members  of  our 
party,  who  had  been  able  to  make  inquiries  in  Arabic,  told  us  that  the 
Caid  (a  native  official  appointed  by  the  French  Government)  could  not 
give  us  hospitality,  because  he  was  not  there.  The  last  one  had  left,  and 
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his  successor  not  yet  arrived  ; however,  the  scribe  went  on  to  say  that  there 
was  a bordj  at  the  head  of  the  pass  where  we  might  possibly  get  rooms. 

As  the  sun  was  just  about  to  set,  we  thought  it  best  to  see  as  much  as 
we  could  of  the  cave-dwellings  while  there  was  still  light,  and  to  go  on  to 
the  bordj  afterwards.  A few  steps  took  us  to  the  brink  of  a pit  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  which  was  the  patio  of  a house.  The  principal  rooms 
were  caves  leading  out  of  the  bottom  of  it,  and  there  were  others  above 
them  used  for  storing  oil,  grain,  olives,  figs,  dates,  etc.,  which  were 
approached  by  rough  steps  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  pit.  While  we  looked 
down,  a woman  with  a baby  in  her  arms  came  out  of  one  of  the  caves 
into  the  pit  and  sat  down  beside  a little  brazier  in  which  she  was  cooking 
the  supper.  As  some  of  the  white-clad  figures  who  had  gathered  round 
us  suggested  that  we  should  go  into  the  house,  we  followed  them  down  to 
the  entrance,  where  we  found  the  father  of  the  establishment  strolling 
about  with  his  knitting,  of  which  the  wool  was  wound  quaintly  round  his 
head.  The  mother  with  her  baby  came  out  to  meet  us  and  we  followed 
them  down  a steep,  dark  passage,  groping  our  way  till  we  came  out  into 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  There  were  a few  fowls  pecking  about,  but  no 
litter  of  rubbish  or  untidiness,  and,  except  for  multitudes  of  enormous 
fleas,  the  place  looked  clean.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  a covered 
well,  in  fact  a drain  made  to  carry  off  the  water  and  save  the  house  from 
being  flooded  by  heavy  rain.  After  seeing  this  house  we  hastened  back 
to  the  carriage  and  drove  on  about  half  a mile  to  the  bordj , where  the 
three  French  officers  stationed  there  received  us  most  hospitably.  They 
represented  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  Indigenes , which  looks  after  the 
welfare  of  the  native  population — the  people  of  this  district,  the  tribe  of 
Matmata,  number  about  three  thousand  souls.  The  bordj  commands  a 
pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  eastern  end  of  the  terrace  on  which 
it  stands,  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  is  on  the  brink 
of  a precipice  about  eight  hundred  feet  high,  from  which  the  land  at  the 
bottom,  stretching  away  towards  the  sea,  looked  like  a raised  map  made 
of  clay.  The  air  was  almost  cold  as  we  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
and  we  were  quite  glad  to  go  indoors  as  soon  as  we  were  told  that  our 
rooms  were  ready.  Although  we  had  set  out  in  the  morning  prepared 
to  sleep  in  a cave  or  in  the  open,  we  had  to  ask  for  one  addition  to  our 
well-appointed  rooms — a pot  in  which  to  make  our  soup.  However,  the 
capitaine  would  not  hear  of  our  cooking  our  own  dinner  and  invited  us 
to  come  to  the  officers’  mess. 

Next  morning  we  had  to  make  an  early  start  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
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our  steamer  at  Gabes  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  up  by  six  o’clock  and 
when  our  hosts  had  given  us  coffee  they  took  us  down  the  valley  to  show 
us  one  more  of  the  cave-dwellings,  the  house  of  the  Sheikh.  The  vaulted 
entrance  could  be  closed  with  wooden  doors.  On  each  side  of  the  tunnel 
by  which  we  descended  were  stables  for  horses  and  donkeys  and  probably 
camels  ; it  was  too  dark  to  see  them,  though  we  could  hear  animals 
stamping.  While  we  were  looking  round  the  pit  a crowd  of  little  children 
appeared,  some  from  the  rooms  of  the  house,  others  who  had  followed  us 
in.  They  knew  what  a camera  meant,  and  were  delighted  when  a young 
Matmata  made  them  stand  in  a group  to  be  photographed.  After  this, 
the  Sheikh  showed  us  his  room,  v/hich  had  a doorway  framed  in  masonry. 
Inside  was  a loom  for  making  carpets,  and  beyond  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  cave,  his  bed,  wrhich  looked  like  a high  table  standing  on  an  arcade 
of  white  stone  or  plaster,  covered  with  embroideries.  On  the  ground, 
against  the  side- walls,  were  earthenware  jars,  large  and  almost  numerous 
enough  to  have  hidden  the  forty  thieves.  The  end  wall  up  to  the  vaulted 
roof  was  completely  covered  with  objects  of  different  sorts.  At  the  top 
were  two  rows  of  little  square  mirrors,  below  them  some  oleographs  and 
a collection  of  pottery  and  ornamental  tins. 

Our  time  was  getting  short,  but  we  ladies,  who  were  allowed  to  go  into 
the  women’s  quarters,  took  a hasty  look  at  one  of  their  rooms.  A curtain 
over  the  entrance  made  the  cave  too  dark  for  us  to  be  able  to  see  much. 
We  made  out  a loom,  some  cooking  utensils  and  garments  hanging  on  the 
walls,  but  there  was  no  furniture — the  women  sat  on  the  ground  weaving 
or  minding  the  babies.  As  we  walked  down  the  valley  to  meet  our 
carriage  we  asked  what  these  people  lived  on.  The  officers  told  us 
that  they  had  their  few  olives,  palms,  patches  of  com  and  their  flocks. 
They  wander  over  a large  district,  and  when  there  is  rain  in  autumn,  sow 
corn  wherever  they  find  sufficiently  fertile  ground  ; but  the  men  eke  out 
this  scanty  means  of  support  by  getting  work  in  the  towns  for  part  of 
the  year,  and  particularly  at  times  when  the  water  is  getting  low  in  their 
cisterns.  There  were  many  other  questions  we  should  like  to  have  asked, 
but  with  a long  drive  before  us  and  the  steamer  to  catch  at  the  end  of  it, 
we  dared  not  linger.  After  expressing  our  gratitude  for  their  hospitality, 
we  set  out  on  our  drive,  which  was  a very  pleasant  one  on  account  of  the 
fresh  breeze  blowing  in  our  faces.  We  wondered  whether  the  sea  would 
be  too  rough  for  embarking,  but  we  all  got  safely  on  board  and  felt  quite 
at  home  again  as  we  sought  our  old  quarters. 
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Missionaries  as  Explorers. 

The  Romantic  Side  of  Missionary  Exploration. 

By  The  REV.  ARTHUR  WARD. 

There  are  a few  great  explorers  whose  names  are  known  to  everybody  ; 
but  the  real  pathfinders  are  unknown  men — missionaries,  adventurers, 
colonists,  hunters,  trappers,  and  native  guides.  Novelists,  from  Defoe 
down  to  R.  L.  Stevenson,  have  gone  to  them  for  the  raw  material  of 
romance  ; while  the  serious  historian  of  exploration  does  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  the  unknown  pioneer 
or  obscure  adventurer.  This  article  deals  only  with  one  class  of 
them,  Moravian  missionaries,  a small  body  of  men  whose  traces  one 
finds  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  regions,  and  who  repeatedly  cross 
our  path  in  reading.  When  Scott  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
hero  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  he  makes  him  disappear  among  the  Moravian 
missionaries.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  backwoodsmen  and  Indians  know 
them.  M’Clure  takes  one  as  interpreter  on  his  expedition  in  search 
of  Franklin.  Another  goes  with  Nordenskjold  and  is  drowned  on  his 
way  back  to  Greenland.  Sven  Hedin  disappears  into  Tibet  from  one 
Moravian  mission-station  and  reappears  at  another.  Stein,  returning 
from  his  second  journey  to  Central  Asia,  calls  to  his  aid  a Moravian 
missionary,  who  crosses  several  high  mountain  chains  by  forced  marches, 
performs  a successful  operation  in  difficult  circumstances,  and  carries 
his  patient  safely  home  to  Leh.  Dillon  Wallace,  having  found  the 
“ Long  Trail  ” in  Labrador,  travels  homewards  by  a chain  of  Moravian 
mission-stations  for  five  hundred  miles. 

Their  contributions  to  geographical  science  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  they  are  if  their  researches  had  not  been  subservient  to 
their  chief  aim.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  territory  in  which  they  mean  to  work,  they  cease  to  be  explorers, 
and  become  grammarians,  lexicographers,  translators,  and  students  of 
ethnology.  The  case  of  Greenland  is  a good  illustration  of  this. 

“ Accustomed  to  content  ourselves  with  little,”  writes  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  went  out  in  1733,  “ we  had  no  anxiety  as  to  how  we  were 
to  reach  Greenland,  or  how  we  should  live  there.”  They  settled  near 
Godhaab,  and  spent  the  first  winter  in  a hut  built  of  sods  and  stones. 
The  interior  of  the  country  had  no  attraction  for  them,  because  no 
human  beings  lived  there,  but  they  gradually  crept  along  the  coast  in 
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native  boats,  erecting  new  stations.  One  of  them  brought  the  first 
Greenlanders  to  England,  and  was  presented  along  with  them  to  George  II. 
and  the  royal  family.  The  interest  created  then  in  English  circles  led 
long  after  to  an  unusual  act  of  international  courtesy  ; for,  when  the 
Danish  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Elsinore,  and  the  Danes  were  unable  to 
send  provisions  to  Greenland,  the  English  Government,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries,  allowed  two  Danish  vessels  free  passage  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  supplies.  The  Danes  repaid  this  favour  in  1849  : 
for  the  Popular  Government,  which  abolished  all  other  privileges  con- 
ferred in  the  days  of  absolute  monarchy,  ratified  those  granted  to  the 
Moravians  in  Greenland.  Meanwhile,  in  1821,  the  elder  Kleinschmidt 
had  reached  Cape  Farewell  and  faced  the  problem  of  the  east  coast. 
One  of  the  Greenlanders  found  there  had  come  from  the  Far  North. 
Asked  how  many  days  it  would  take  to  get  to  his  native  place,  he  replied 
that  one  could  not  reckon  by  days,  one  must  travel  a whole  year  to  reach 
human  habitations.  Kleinschmidt  explains  that  “ to  travel  a whole 
year  ” means  in  native  speech  “ from  spring  to  autumn.”  Now  he 
himself  had  paddled  from  Disco  Island  to  Lichtenau  in  two  and  a half 
months.  So  he  calculated  that  the  nearest  Eastlanders  lived  in  the 
latitude  of  Disco  Island.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  man’s 
statements  that  in  his  country  there  was  no  night  for  a long  time  in  the 
summer  ; that  the  land  consisted  of  bare  rocks  without  a blade  of  grass  ; 
that  the  sea  was  frozen  in  winter  ; that  the  natives  used  dog-sledges  ; 
and  by  the  conjecture  that  otherwise  more  Eastlanders  would  come  to  the 
Danish  trading-places  to  obtain  European  luxuries  and  weapons. 

Having  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  further 
exploration,  Kleinschmidt  founded  Frederiksdal,  as  a centre  for  work 
among  the  Southlanders.  Here  he  and  two  colleagues  had  to  spend  two 
years  in  a sod  hut,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  goods  from 
Julianehaab,  sixty  miles  away.  One  case  of  articles  sent  from  Germany 
took  three  years  to  reach  them. 

Kleinschmidt’s  son,  who  reduced  to  definite  rules  Eskimo  orthography 
and  grammar,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  revising  and  completing  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  also  increased  geographical  and  meteorological 
knowledge.  For  twenty-three  years  he  made  observations  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  the  barometer,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  He 
scarcely  ever  took  a walk  during  which  he  did  not  stop  and  measure  once 
more  the  height  of  some  mountain,  long  since  ascertained,  lest  there 
should  have  been  a mistake  in  previous  calculations. 
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Some  years  ago  a friend,  commiserating  with  a Labrador  missionary, 
who  was  just  returning  after  furlough,  spoke  of  the  dulness  of  life  in  such 
a country.  “ Oh  no  ! It’s  never  dull  in  Labrador,”  was  the  reply, 
“ One  day  everybody  goes  off  to  the  seal-fishing.  Another  day  they  go 
deer-hunting,  and  the  place  is  all  bustle.  Another  day  you  walk  round 
the  corner  of  your  house  and  you  meet  a white  bear.  And  then  once  a 
year  the  ship  comes,  and  you  get  papers  and  letters  from  home.  No, 
it’s  never  dull  in  Labrador  ! ” There  used  to  be  excitement  of  another 
kind  also.  The  leader  of  the  first  expedition,  in  1765,  was  murdered, 
together  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  five  sailors,  and  the  rest  had 
to  help  to  work  the  ship  home.  The  second  attempt  was  made  by  a 
man  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Greenland.  He  was  put 
ashore  alone,  dressed  as  an  Eskimo.  Before  the  natives  recognised  that 
he  was  a European,  he  had  made  them  understand  his  purpose,  and  they 
cried,  “ He  is  a friend.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say.”  They  led 
him  to  their  huts,  and  he  spent  several  days  with  them.  Next  year  he 
returned  with  three  colleagues,  and  spent  the  summer  in  exploring  the 
coast.  One  night  two  of  them  were  compelled  by  a storm  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  a sorcerer,  who  spent  the  night  in  gruesome  incantations. 
“You  can  tell  your  friends  in  the  East  that  you  slept  with  me,”  he  said 
next  morning.  “No  European  ever  did  that  before.  But  you  are  not 
Europeans.  You  are  our  friends,  and  our  friends  are  not  afraid.” 

From  1770  till  the  present  day  a mission-ship  has  annually  visited  that 
coast  to  convey  supplies  and  to  bring  back  skins  and  oil.  None  of  the 
ships  which  have  succeeded  one  another  in  this  service  have  ever  met 
with  any  serious  mishap,  though  the  coast  is  beset  with  ice  and  studded 
with  islands  and  rocks,  while  there  is  neither  buoy  nor  lighthouse  on  it. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  captains  of  these  vessels  and  the  missionaries,  this 
coast  would  never  have  been  charted.  Here  is  a sample  of  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  done.  In  1811  it  had  to  be  decided  whether  the  mission 
could  be  extended  to  Ungava  Bay.  Two  missionaries,  with  an  Eskimo 
crew,  made  a voyage  of  discovery  in  a boat  forty-five  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  broad,  and  five  feet  deep.  They  provided  her  with  a deck  and  two 
masts.  The  natives  predicted  that  she  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  strong  currents  running  between  the  rocks  and  islets  near  Cape 
Chudleigh,  or  that  the  Ungava  natives  would  murder  the  white  men 
when  they  got  there.  As  the  explorers  proceeded,  they  fixed  the  position 
of  the  main  points  by  observations  taken  with  the  quadrant.  The  details 
were  filled  in  by  cross-questioning  the  Eskimo.  For  instance,  while  they 
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waited  for  a fair  wind  to  carry  them  through  the  straits  between  Killinek 
and  the  mainland,  one  of  them  sat  down  with  a native  on  the  headland 
of  Oppernavik  and  got  him  to  name  all  the  bays,  points,  and  islands 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  headland  of  Kakkeviak.  The  distance  between 
the  two  headlands  they  guessed  by  the  time  it  took  to  sail  from  one 
to  the  other  with  a strong  wind.  Then  for  three  days  they  had  to  work 
with  poles,  boat-hooks,  and  hatchets  to  keep  off  the  drift-ice  that 
threatened  to  crush  their  boat  to  pieces.  At  last,  with  an  Ungava 

Eskimo  for  pilot,  they  threaded  the  straits.  And  now  they  found  that 
they  could  never  venture  to  cast  anchor  in  less  than  eight  or  nine 
fathoms  of  water  on  account  of  the  high  tides.  One  night  it  grew  dark 
before  they  gained  a suitable  anchorage.  Next  morning  they  found 
themselves  in  a shallow  pool,  surrounded  by  hills  of  rock,  and  had  to 
remain  there  till  noon,  when  the  tide  released  them  after  rising  seven  and 
a half  fathoms.  They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  by  the 
Eskimo  Kangertlualuksoak,  and  explored  its  banks,  which  were 
pleasantly  covered  with  bushes,  interspersed  with  trees,  with  here  and 
there  dense  woods  of  small  larch  and  pine.  They  erected  on  opposite  hills 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  two  cairns,  and  set  up  a board  with  an 
inscription,  and  explained  to  the  Eskimo  : “ We  raise  this  sign  in  the  name 
of  our  King,  George  III.,  the  great  monarch  of  all  these  territories,  in 
testimony  of  our  having  explored  and  made  choice  of  this  place,  in  case 
we  or  our  brethren  should  think  proper  to  settle  here,  to  which  we  call 
upon  all  present  to  bear  witness.”  They  then  proclaimed  the  name  of 
the  river  to  be  henceforth  George  River.  Every  man  fired  his  fowling- 
piece  three  times,  the  volleys  being  answered  from  the  boat.  They  did 
the  same  at  the  Koksoak,  which  they  named  South  River,  and  turned 
homewards  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  winter  there. 

The  life  of  Moravian  missionaries  in  the  American  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  even  fuller  of  dangers  than  that  of  other  people. 
While  Hawk-eye  and  his  friends  prowled  through  the  forests,  armed  and 
alert,  men  like  Rauch,  Zeisberger  and  their  friends  walked  alone  and 
unarmed  from  one  Indian  village  to  another.  Their  fearlessness,  no 
doubt,  saved  them  from  the  Red  Man.  Rauch  after  a long  day’s  march 
entered  the  wigwam  of  a ferocious  chief,  delivered  his  message,  lay  down 
exhausted,  and  fell  asleep.  The  Indian  was  so  amazed  that  he  accepted 
his  message  as  true.  Five  years  later  the  missionary  and  his  converts 
were  expelled  from  their  village  on  the  accusation  of  being  allies  of  the 
French.  They  moved  westward  and  settled  on  the  Mahony.  Ten  years 
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later  their  station  was  burnt  by  Indians  in  alliance  with  France,  and 
ten  whites — missionaries,  their  wives,  and  a child — were  burnt  alive 
or  butchered.  Zeisberger  gathered  the  scattered  flock,  went  further 
west,  settled  them  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  himself  pushed  on  to  the 
Ohio,  and  founded  two  new  stations.  But  the  Iroquois  sold  the  land  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  command  was  given  “ Further  west ! ” The  three 
native  congregations  found  a refuge  on  the  Muskingum  among  the 
Delawares. 

Then  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  and  both  parties  sought  the 
help  of  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  and  their  converts  refused  to 
fight.  Thereupon  the  English  Governor  of  Detroit  threw  the  missionaries 
into  prison,  directed  the  Hurons  to  burn  the  settlements,  and  ordered  the 
converts  to  settle  on  the  Sandusky.  Ninety  of  them  went  back  to  save 
what  they  could  of  their  crops.  They  were  found  by  a detachment  of 
Bepublican  troops,  and  allowed  one  night  to  choose  whether  they  would 
be  scalped,  burnt  alive,  or  butchered.  Next  day  they  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  the  colonials  rode  on  to  the  Sandusky  to  complete  their 
work.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given,  the  Indians  had  fled,  and  the 
murderers  walked  into  an  English  ambush.  The  missionaries  and  their 
flock  wandered  from  place  to  place  till  the  remnants  were  settled,  after 
the  war,  some  on  English  and  some  on  American  territory. 

Some  years  ago  a manuscript  was  found  at  Harvard  which  proved  to  be 
Zeisberger’s  dictionary,  containing  in  four  columns  Delaware,  Onondago, 
English,  and  German  words,  and  supplying  the  key  to  the  meanings  of  a 
great  many  names  of  places. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians  that  Moravians  first  went  to  South 
America  also.  Daehne,  the  pioneer,  spent  some  months  alone  in  a hut 
in  the  forest  in  order  to  be  near  the  Indians.  One  night  he  was  about 
to  get  into  his  hammock,  when  a serpent  dropped  from  one  of  the  beams, 
wound  itself  round  his  neck  and  began  to  strangle  him.  Lest  the 
Indians  should  be  suspected  of  having  murdered  him,  he  wrote  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  stump  of  a tree,  which  served  him  as  a table,  “ A 
serpent  has  killed  me.”  Then  the  words  flashed  across  his  mind  : 
“ They  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  ...  it  shall  not  hurt  them.”  He 
freed  himself  from  the  reptile,  and  he  adds,  “ I did  it  so  vigorously  that 
I tore  the  skin  off  my  face.  Then  I lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.” 
Another  day  a band  of  savages  surrounded  his  hut  and  demanded  to 
know  what  he  wanted  there.  He  told  them.  “ Don’t  you  know,”  said 
their  leader,  “ that  the  Indians  have  sworn  to  kill  you  ? ” “ Yes  ! But 
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I did  not  like  to  believe  it.”  Instead  of  killing  him  they  gave  him  some  of 
their  provisions,  and  eventually  some  of  them  settled  near  him  and  helped 
to  found  his  third  station.  Soon  after  all  three  were  destroyed  by  the 
bush  negroes. 

These  were  escaped  slaves  who  had  formed  themselves  into  tribes 
under  local  chieftains,  who  again  owned  the  overlordship  of  greater 
chiefs.  Their  numbers  were  constantly  recruited  by  fugitives  from  the 
plantations.  In  a single  night,  during  an  incursion  of  the  French,  a 
thousand  escaped  from  one  plantation  alone,  about  half  of  whom  perished 
in  the  forests  and  swamps.  They  were  at  feud  with  the  Indian,  whom 
they  were  displacing,  and  harassed  the  White  Man,  from  whose  slavery 
they  had  fled.  In  1763  the  Dutch  Government,  wishing  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  chose  Daehne  to  negotiate  it.  So  he  became 
the  pioneer  of  a new  undertaking  among  those  who  had  destroyed  his 
old  work. 

Little  by  little  the  rivers  of  the  Land  of  Death,  as  the  slaves  called  the 
bush,  were  explored,  and  stations  founded  on  them.  Again  the  old  perils 
threatened.  Once  a large  heathen  tribe  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
to  attack  the  smaller  tribe,  among  which  one  of  these  outposts  of 
civilization  had  been  built,  when  two  serpents  were  seen  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  between  the  opposing  forces.  One  was  much  larger  than  the 
other  ; but  the  smaller  one  killed  its  enemy,  and  dragged  him  into  the 
bushes.  The  savages  regarding  this  as  an  omen,  threw  down  their 
arms  ! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pioneers  of  the  Bush  Land  was  Mrs. 
Hartmann,  whose  two  sons  became  missionaries,  and  whose  daughter  is 
known  to  many  Anglo-Indians  as  Mrs.  Heyde  of  Kyelang.  Her  husband 
and  four  other  missionaries  having  died  in  rapid  succession  in  the  days 
when  it  took  several  months  to  get  reinforcements  from  Europe,  the 
authorities  accepted  her  offer  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies.  She  kept 
her  post  for  three  years,  till  fever  and  elephantiasis  rendered  her  helpless. 
When  they  took  her  back  to  Paramaribo,  she  asked  to  be  laid  on  the  bare 
floor.  “ A matter  of  habit ! ” she  explained.  “ I am  more  comfortable 
there  than  on  a bed.” 

The  interest  of  explorers  has  turned  in  our  day  from  America  to  Asia. 
Here  also  one  finds  the  Moravian  path-finder.  In  1747  Hocker,  a 
physician,  and  Buffer,  a surgeon,  set  out  to  seek  the  Guebres,  whom, 
as  reputed  descendants  of  the  Magi,  they  expected  to  find  ready  to  receive 
Christianity.  They  travelled  by  way  of  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  and  joined 
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a caravan  bound  for  Kermanshan.  They  were  detained  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  ten  days,  until  the  Pasha  and  his  officials  had  received  presents 
big  enough  to  satisfy  them.  At  Kermanshan  they  had  to  wait  twenty 
days,  because  the  road  to  Ispahan  was  in  the  hands  of  a band  of  robbers. 
The  country  was  in  a complete  state  of  anarchy,  while  the  would-be 
successors  of  Nadir  Shah  fought  for  the  crown.  The  Governor  of  Kerman- 
shan, whose  eyes  had  been  pierced  by  Nadir  Shah,  wanted  the 
European  doctors  to  restore  his  sight.  One  of  the  many  patients  they 
helped  gave  them  two  asses,  and  invited  them  to  accompany  him  to 
Ispahan  as  his  guests.  At  last  the  caravan  set  out,  accompanied  on  the 
first  day’s  march  by  the  Governor,  and  escorted  by  a well-armed  force. 
They  found  the  villages  almost  totally  deserted.  On  the  third  day 
they  set  out  to  cross  a high  hill.  The  escort  remained  behind  while  the 
caravan  was  straggling  up  the  hill  and  down  into  the  valley  beyond. 
Suddenly  there  was  a hideous  yell,  and  a band  of  Kurds  fell  upon  them. 

The  escort  turned  and  fled.  Those  who  were  well-mounted  rode  off  at 
full  speed,  leaving  the  rest  to  their  fate.  Before  Hocker  knew  what 
was  happening,  he  received  a javelin  in  the  back  and  a stab  in  the  side. 
As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  a robber  aimed  a stroke  with  his  sabre  at  him, 
which  cut  his  chin.  He  was  then  stripped  of  everything  except  his 
shirt  and  his  breeches,  and  when  he  recovered  enough  to  crawl  forward 
another  robber  took  the  rest  of  his  clothes,  but  gave  him  two  old  pairs 
of  drawers.  The  sun  was  scorching,  so  that  soon  his  body  was  blistered. 
At  last  he  saw  a man,  stark  naked,  coming  towards  him,  whom  he  did 
not  recognise  at  first.  It  was  Riiffer,  who  had  been  stripped  of  everything, 
and  was  searching  for  him.  Hocker  gave  him  a pair  of  drawers,  and 
when  they  rejoined  the  remnants  of  the  caravan  at  the  next  halting- 
place,  the  Persians  showed  them  great  kindness,  and  gave  them  food  and 
lodging  in  return  for  medical  attendance,  and  a little  money,  which  they 
spent  in  purchasing  necessaries.  After  a few  days  they  set  out  on  foot 
with  twenty  Persians,  who  like  them  had  been  plundered.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  another  gang  of  robbers  fell  upon  them,  and  left  them  with 
only  a pair  of  drawers  and  an  old  waistcoat.  At  night  they  lay  without 
fire  or  covering  in  a stable,  and  their  food  for  some  days  was  bread  and 
water.  At  last  they  reached  Ispahan,  where  two  French  Jesuits  and 
the  English  Resident  supplied  them  with  food,  clothes,  and  money. 
They  were  just  in  time  to  witness  Mirza’s  grand  entry  and  the  illumina- 
tions and  bonfires  in  the  King’s  gardens.  Next  day  Hassan  Khan, 
Mirza’s  chief  favourite,  sent  for  them  to  restore  his  sight.  Nadir  Shah 
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had  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pierced  ; but  as  it  had  not  been  done  effectually, 
he  could  still  see  a little.  However,  they  were  only  able  to  relieve  the 
pain.  Two  days  later  the  Governor  of  Shiraz,  who  was  in  the  same  plight, 
sent  for  them.  For  him  they  were  able  to  do  more.  They  could  easily 
have  made  their  living,  and  even  attained  wealth,  if  they  had  been  willing 
to  settle  in  Ispahan.  But  when  they  learned  that  the  Guebres  had  been 
mostly  massacred  or  dispersed,  that  some  had  fled  to  India,  and  that  the 
few  who  remained  had  been  compelled  to  become  Mohammedans,  they 
decided  to  return  home.  Plundered  by  robbers  and  toll-keepers,  they 
arrived  destitute  in  Bushire.  There  they  obtained  money  from  the 
Dutch  Consul  by  giving  him  a bill  drawn  on  London.  They  obtained 
passage  on  a boat  going  to  Bassora,  and  from  there  sailed  with  a convoy 
to  Bagdad.  Now,  the  Arabs  were  as  bad  as  the  Kurds  and  Persians  had 
been,  every  sheik  taking  toll  as  he  pleased.  After  many  adventures  they 
reached  Damietta,  where  Buffer  died  of  exhaustion.  Hocker  attempted 
to  reach  Abyssinia,  but  was  wrecked  at  Jedda.  He  settled  at  Cairo, 
trying,  with  helpers  who  had  joined  him  from  Europe,  to  reach  the 
Copts.  The  effort  was  fruitless,  and  when  the  home  authorities  heard 
that  one  of  them  had  been  bastinadoed  by  a Bey,  who  hoped  to  extract 
money  from  them  in  this  way,  the  whole  party  was  recalled. 

All  these  attempts  were  part  of  a plan  to  reach  the  mysterious  East, 
which  led  to  missions  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands.  Another 
part  of  the  same  plan  was  to  reach  Mongolia  by  crossing  Asia.  In  1734 
an  emissary  was  sent  to  Russia  to  gather  information  about  the 
descendants  of  certain  Bohemians  who  had  emigrated  to  the  Caucasus 
to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  “ to  inquire  how, 
where,  how  far,  and  by  what  means  ” mission  work  could  be  done.  As 
it  was  the  Moravian  maxim  to  go  where  nobody  else  went,  the  home  church 
no  sooner  heard  its  agent’s  report  than  volunteers  set  out  to  Lapland, 
Mongolia,  and  the  Samoyedes.  They  were  all  put  into  prison  by  the 
Russians  and  accused  of  being  Swedish  spies.  But  Catherine  II.,  reversing 
the  policy  of  her  predecessors,  gave  a verbal  promise  that,  if  the 
Moravians  would  found  a colony  in  eastern  Russia,  they  might  work 
among  the  Calmucks,  who  roamed  the  steppes.  So  Sarepta  was  built, 
the  name  of  which  is  known  to  readers  of  De  Quincey’s  Revolt  of  the 
Tartars.  Two  of  the  brethren,  who  were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  Calmucks,  built  a bark  hut  in  a small  temporary  village  which  had 
been  created  by  Calmucks  who  wanted  medical  attendance,  and  here 
they  adopted  the  Calmuck  dress,  language,  and  customs.  One  of  the 
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patients  was  Tochmut,  the  chieftain  of  a small  horde.  When  he  rejoined 
his  tribe  they  accompanied  him.  They  kept  a few  cows  to  supply  them 
with  food,  a few  horses  for  travelling,  and  a two-wheeled  cart  for  con- 
veying their  tent  from  place  to  place.  So  they  wandered  about  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  camped  during  the  winter  on  a “ foreland  ” 
of  the  Volga.  They  visited  the  great  horde,  and  called  on  the  grandmother 
of  Oubacha,  the  hero  of  De  Quincey’s  Revolt  of  the  Tartars.  She  received 
them  graciously,  asked  if  they  did  not  think  her  very  old,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  naive  reply,  “ We  respect  old  age,  and  besides,  if  we  do 
not  die  early,  we  also  shall  grow  old.”  “ That  is  a good  answer,”  she 
said.  But  she  could  not  help  them  to  obtain  books  on  religion,  which  was 
one  object  of  their  visit.  The  gellongs  would  not  trust  them  with  books, 
lest  they,  or  some  other  “ inexperienced  ” person,  should  dishonour 
them  by  letting  them  fall,  or  by  inadvertently  sitting  down  on  them. 

Tochmut ’s  people  were  kept  on  the  move  by  the  great  horde,  which  came 
upon  them  when  they  found  good  pasturage,  and  compelled  them  to  give 
it  up.  Finally,  he  had  to  lead  a contingent  to  join  the  Tartar  cavalry 
commanded  by  Oubacha  in  the  Kirghiz  war,  and  the  two  missionaries 
were  recalled  to  Sarepta.  In  the  winter  of  1770  the  great  horde  of  the 
Calmucks  passed  through  Sarepta  on  their  way  to  cross  the  Volga.  About 
four  hundred  thousand  cattle  were  watered  at  the  ponds,  and  the  little 
stream  of  the  Sarpa  visibly  decreased.  Though  boat-loads  of  dogs  were 
taken  across  the  Volga,  thousands  were  left  behind,  which  hunted  the 
Sarepta  cattle  like  wolves,  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  Suddenly,  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  Tochmut  appeared  at  the  settlement,  and  asked 
to  see  his  two  friends.  He  first  pledged  them  not  to  use  against  his  tribe 
the  information  he  had  to  give.  Then  he  told  them  of  Zebek  Dorchi’s 
great  conspiracy,  how  the  Tartars  were  to  revolt,  to  burn  and  plunder  all 
the  villages  between  Tsaritsin  and  Astrakhan,  and  to  escape  to  China. 
The  pillage  of  Sarepta  was  entrusted  to  Prince  Bambur,  who  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Volga,  waiting  for  it  to  freeze.  It  was  his 
intention  to  carry  off  the  doctor  and  all  professional  men  and  artificers 
to  the  Chinese  Empire.  Messengers  were  sent  at  once  to  Tsaritsin  and 
Astrakhan.  Beketoff,  the  Governor,  had  already  got  wind  of  the  plan, 
as  De  Quincey  says,  by  that  inexplicable  rumour  that  pervades  any 
society  in  which  some  great  event  is  impending.  But  this  is  the  missing 
link  in  his  story.  When  Zebek  Dorchi  lashed  his  hearers  into  fury  by 
describing  how  Russia  was  filching  away  their  lands  for  the  building  of 
towns,  and  meant  to  make  them  all  weavers  and  workmen  in  places 
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like  Sarepta,  it  was  a Moravian  settlement  that  furnished  the  crowning 
argument  for  revolt,  it  was  partly  due  to  Tochmut’s  friends  that  the 
western  Calmucks  did  not  join  the  main  body,  and  it  was  through  them 
that  Beketoff  received  reliable  information  in  time  to  prevent  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  towns  and  villages. 

Out  of  Sarepta  sprang  also  the  impulse  to  a great  deal  of  modern 
exploration  in  Central  Asia.  Isaac  Schmidt,  who  translated  the  Bible 
into  West  Mongolian,  and,  with  the  help  of  two  Buriat  nobles,  into  East 
Mongolian,  was  employed  in  the  Sarepta  trade,  and  acquired  the  language 
on  his  visits  to  the  Calmucks.  When  the  Russian  Government  began 
to  be  interested  in  its  Mongolian  subjects,  it  turned  to  the  Moravians 
for  information  about  them,  because  nobody  else  had  at  that  time  mastered 
the  language.  Schmidt  was  set  at  liberty  to  enter  Russian  service  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting,  editing,  and  translating  Mongolian  literature. 
He  discovered  the  Mongolian  History , written  by  Gsonang  Gsetsen, 
and  their  national  epic,  The  Lay  of  Gesser  Khan.  He  found  among  them 
books  in  the  sacred  language  of  Tibet.  He  therefore  learnt  it,  and  wrote 
a lexicon  and  a grammar,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  pioneers  in  Western 
Tibet  began  the  study  of  the  language  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Since  then  a succession  of  Moravian  scholars  has  helped  to  open  up  to 
Europeans  Tibetan  knowledge — philosophical,  geographical,  mathe- 
matical, medicinal,  historical,  and  grammatical — throwing  light  upon 
the  whole  Indo-Chinese  group  of  languages,  and  helping  to  recover  the 
history  of  the  downfall  of  Buddhism  in  northern  India,  and  of  the  Indo- 
Buddhist  kingdoms  of  Central  Asia. 

Schmidt's  work  opened  up  the  way  for  Przewalski’s  discovery  of  Lobnor, 
which  again  created  the  controversy  that  led  Sven  Hedin  into  the  Desert 
of  Gobi.  The  buried  cities  were  discovered.  Out  of  the  desert  flowed 
a stream  of  manuscripts,  which  were  eagerly  bought  by  Europeans. 
One  day  a Yarkand  visitor  entered  the  study  of  Weber,  a missionary  in 
Leh.  He  wanted  a pair  of  stockings.  He  offered  a bundle  of  manu- 
scripts in  payment.  Weber,  being  unable  to  decipher  them,  sent  them 
to  Calcutta,  where  Professor  Hornle  discovered  that  they  were  partly 
Sanscrit,  written  in  a hitherto  unknown  script,  partly  an  unknown 
language.  They  were  one  factor  in  the  problem  that  led  to  Stein’s 
first  expedition,  on  which  he  caught  the  forgers  in  Central  Asia  at  work 
upon  the  manufacture  of  manuscripts.  But  Stein  returned  laden  with 
manuscripts  in  many  languages.  These  were  dispatched  to  specialists 
to  be  deciphered  and  translated,  and  the  Tibetan  documents  were  sent 
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to  Weber,  who  had  returned  to  Europe.  At  his  suggestion  copies  of  them 
and  photographs  of  inscriptions  were  sent  to  the  missionaries  in  Leh.  So 
some  came  into  the  hands  of  Francke.  He  had  with  him  at  the  time  a 
converted  lama,  Chompel,  who  had  studied  in  the  monastery  of 
Trashilunpo  till  his  twentieth  year,  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  finally  settled  in  Western  Tibet.  To  him  Francke  showed  a list  of 
the  first  lines  of  poems  contained  in  the  manuscripts.  He  looked  at 
it  awhile,  then  began  to  recite  one  of  the  poems,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
learnt  off  by  heart  in  the  monastery.  With  his  help  the  manuscripts 
were  translated.  But  these  antiquities  dug  up  in  the  desert  made  the 
missionaries  more  attentive  to  the  antiquities  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood. They  collected  coins,  implements,  inscriptions,  manuscripts. 
Francke  translated  the  Lay  of  King  Kesar , which  is  linked  not  only 
with  the  Lay  of  Gesser  Khan  but  also  with  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  Jack 
and  the  Bean-stalk.  He  also  found  materials  for  a History  of  Western 
Tibet.  There  is  scarcely  a valley  there  which  the  missionaries  have  not 
entered  or  a pass  they  have  not  crossed.  The  missionaries’  grammar 
and  dictionary,  and  general  knowledge,  are  part  of  the  equipment  with 
which  Sven  Hedin  went  into  Tibet.  He  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
Leh.  Missionaries  will  check  his  discoveries  by  the  records  of  Tibetan 
geographers,  to  whom  probably  the  things  were  well  known,  which  Sven 
Hedin  has  rediscovered  and  made  known  to  Europeans. 

Space  does  not  permit  to  describe  how  missionaries  travelled  across 
South  Africa  when  herds  of  elephants  roamed  the  forests  and  hills  about 
the  Sunday  River,  and  buffaloes  and  lions  were  numerous  ; or  how  their 
homes  were  burnt  in  every  Kaffir  war  ; or  how  they  have  explored  and 
contributed  to  the  ethnology  of  German  East  Africa  and  Queensland. 
This  article  just  skims  the  surface  of  that  which  missionaries  have  done 
and  are  doing  as  path-finders  and  pioneers  all  over  the  world.  Few  of 
them  receive  any  public  recognition.  Yet  the  world  could  not  do  without 
the  service  of  trained  intellects  and  considerable  scientific  knowledge, 
which  they  place  freely  at  its  disposal. 


Three  Days  in  Goa. 

By  D.  M.  MOORE. 

In  all  the  Sunny  East,  few  places  yield  in  interest  to  Portuguese  Goa, 
and  few  places  are  so  little  known.  Therefore,  when  a friend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  S.,  who  is  a keen  collector  of  old  china,  asked  me  if  I would  go  with 
her  to  Goa,  where  she  was  sure  the  old  Portuguese  Grandees  had  left 
much  behind  them,  I accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity. 

We  were  told  that  at  Panjim,  the  present  capital,  hotels  were  quite 
impossible  for  ladies  ; however,  an  assistant  surgeon,  who  is  a Goanese, 
said  he  would  find  out  if  a friend  of  his  could  give  us  a room. 

It  is  hard  to  make  those  who  do  not  know  the  Bombay  Presidency 
understand  what  the  Goanese  are.  They  are  the  offspring,  no  doubt, 
of  the  old  Portuguese  settlers,  and  have  high-sounding  names  like 
Braganza  and  Fernandez  ; but  nowadays  many  of  them  become  cooks 
and  waiters  in  British  India,  and  the  better  educated  enter  the  English 
service  as  clerks  or  medical  practitioners. 

In  a vague  way  I thought  Goa  was  a flourishing  old  Portuguese  city, 
but  Mr.  de  Souza,  my  assistant  surgeon  friend,  remarked  in  his  quaint 
phraseology  : “You  mistake,  madame,  Goa  consists  of  many  parishes, 
like  at  home  ! ” 

Panjim  is  now  the  capital,  situated  on  what  seems  an  island,  but  the  old 
town  of  Goa,  the  once  flourishing  capital,  further  up  the  harbour, 
is  well  worth  seeing  with  its  cathedrals  and  old  ruins. 

So,  having  obtained  the  promise  of  a bedroom,  and  taking  our  own 
cook,  bearer,  and  three  dozen  of  soda  water,  we  left  Bombay  in  a cargo 
steamer  which  was  sailing  to  Marmagoa,  a small  Portuguese  port  on  the 
mainland,  south  of  Panjim.  Our  boat  stopped  at  Vengula,  the  last 
English  harbour,  so,  after  a queer  night’s  rest  on  deck,  with  Goanese 
cooks,  etc.,  in  rather  too  close  proximity,  we  were  taken  ashore  at  7 a.m. 
and  had  a most  enjoyable  breakfast  in  a traveller’s  rest-house,  perched 
high  on  a rock,  with  waves  dashing  up  on  one  side  and  with  palm  trees 
and  a white  sandy  beach  on  the  other.  My  friend  was  enchanted,  and 
she  said  she  must  return  again  to  wander  about  this  lovely  spot.  Our 
ferry  steamer  for  Panjim  arrived  all  too  soon,  and  we  were  once  more 
struggling  over  sides  of  boats,  the  three  dozen  soda  water  box  and  all ! 
At  4 p.m.  we  steamed  into  a most  glorious  harbour — old  Portuguese  forts 
to  the  left  on  the  mainland  and  the  Governor’s  palace  to  the  right  in 
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lovely  wooded  heights  on  tho  island — where  Panjim,  our  destination,  lay 
hidden  behind  the  palm  trees.  How  I longed  to  stop  to  sketch  it  all, 
but,  alas  ! we  were  interrupted  by  a Goanese  medical  officer,  who  said 
we  must  go  to  the  mainland  to  be  fumigated  for  plague.  Among  a crowd 
of  deck  passengers  of  every  type  we  were  dropped  into  a narrow  cockle- 
shell of  a boat.  According  to  the  Goanese  doctor,  we  paid  nothing  for 
landing,  as  the  tax  for  fumigating  our  boxes  covered  expenses.  In  order 
to  land,  we  were  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  naked  boatmen,  whose  chief 
garment  was  a silver  girdle  (in  some  cases  beautifully  embossed)  with  a 
rag  attached.  Clutching  on  to  brown  skin  is  not  pleasant,  and  I was 
thankful  to  find  myself  on  land,  where,  towering  above  us,  were  a huge 
fort  and  a Roman  Catholic  church.  Portuguese  gendarmes  opened  all 
our  things,  bundled  some  into  a sort  of  oven,  and  lighted  sulphur  fumes 
around.  The  ship’s  passengers  walked  about  and  drank  vile-looking  tea 
from  an  old  urn,  near  the  most  unique  of  ugly  shrines.  I tried  some  tea 
(one  anna  a cup)  as  we  had  had  nothing  since  our  breakfast  at  Vengula, 
but  Mrs.  S.  would  not  risk  getting  enteric.  After  much  paying  out  on 
boxes  and  “ sanitary  tax  ” (the  irony  of  the  latter  was  apparent  later!) 
our  luggage  was  run  off  with  a string  of  coolies  with  the  poor  Mussulman 
bearer  in  chase.  We  tramped  across  yards  of  wet  sand  to  find  they  had 
decided  on  a small  boat  to  row  us  to  Panjim,  but  Mrs.  S.  insisted  on 
returning  to  the  steamer,  as  we  had  no  idea  how  far  the  town  was,  and 
hoped  our  host  would  be  at  the  quay  to  meet  us.  So  after  much  jabbering 
and  paying  of  coolies,  it  was  decided  we  could  go  to  the  steamer  for  eight 
annas.  When  we  got  there,  she  was  steaming  off,  and  the  decks  were 
being  washed  down,  so  we  had  a wet  reception.  But  that  was  nothing 
to  our  arrival  on  a forsaken-looking  quay  at  Panjim.  Sundry  Portuguese 
police  came  on  board,  but  we  could  hear  of  no  place  to  go  to,  and  eventually 
left  our  luggage  on  the  quay,  in  charge  of  the  bearer,  and  hired  the  weird 
driver  of  a Victoria,  with  red  sun  bonnets  on  his  pair  of  small  ponies,  to 
drive  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Coelho,  our  unknown  host. 

We  rattled  through  deserted  red  roads  and  squares,  passed  a large 
white-washed  church  built  on  the  top  of  a hill,  reached  by  a great  flight 
of  white  steps ; and  everything  was  so  different  from  what  one  sees  in 
India,  that  one  felt  transported  to  some  deserted  European  village,  save 
for  the  black  faces  round  us.  At  the  house  we  found  an  old  Goanese 
couple,  parents  of  our  would-be  host.  They  gazed  at  us,  and  we  tried 
to  communicate  our  plight  in  English,  French  and  Hindustan,  but  all  in 
vain,  even  my  Portuguese  phrase  book  was  useless,  until,  to  our  joy, 
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Mrs.  S.’s  cook  arrived.  He  had  come  to  Goa  some  days  before  us  to  get 
married,  and  had  arranged  to  cook  for  us  during  our  stay.  After  much 
talking,  the  old  Coelho  gentleman,  smoking  a long  vile  cigar,  which  he 
renewed  frequently,  took  us  to  a dreadful-looking  house,  with  an  under- 
ground entrance,  called  an  hotel ! The  owner,  however,  who  sat  smoking 
at  the  door,  either  thought  we  looked  too  respectable  or  the  opposite, 
and  flatly  refused  to  take  us  in,  even  for  one  night ; whereupon,  old  Mr. 
Coelho  went  off  round  the  corner  to  find  some  other  abode.  “ Ching, 
Ching  Hotel  ” sounded  somewhat  cheerful  in  our  depressed  state  of  mind, 
but,  on  closer  observation,  the  thought  of  making  it  even  a temporary 
abode,  was  too  disagreeable  to  contemplate,  and  our  thoughts  turned  to 
the  ferry  steamer,  and  another  night  on  deck  with  Goanese  cooks  as  our 
only  alternative. 

After  some  delay,  the  useful  cook  informed  us  that  Mr.  Coelho  would 
give  us  a room  for  the  night,  and  as  his  son  would  return  next  day  from 
Bombay,  he  doubtless  would  arrange.  We  were  thankful  for  even  that 
queer  upstairs  bedroom  with  its  huge  bed.  It  was  an  ordeal  to  be  stared 
at  by  all  the  family  and  their  relatives,  who  seemed  to  look  upon  us  as 
strange  animals.  They  could  not  understand,  when  we  tried  to  explain  to 
them  in  a mixture  of  languages,  that  Mrs.  S.,  being  so  young,  could  be 
married  and  I not.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  we  wanted  something 
to  eat,  so  the  cook,  having  procured  fish,  we  had  Bovril  for  soup  and  grilled 
pomfret  (like  English  sole),  which  proved  quite  the  cheapest  and  best 
thing  in  the  place. 

What  a hideous  night  we  spent ! In  th6  church  near,  Gregorian  chants 
dirged  on  till  5 a.m.,  mosquitoes  bit  and  buzzed,  the  noise  intermingling 
with  that  of  cats  and  pigs  in  the  yard.  Panjim  farmyards  are  really 
the  noisiest  on  earth,  if  the  one  below  us  was  a type.  At  7 a.m.  I got  up 
to  try  to  find  the  bearer  to  get  us  some  tea,  and  so  began  a long  day  of 
fresh  experiences  without  the  ordinary  means  of  civilisation.  We  were 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  an  English-speaking  boy  about  twelve  years 
old,  who  was  home  for  his  holidays  from  Bombay,  and  had  been  brought 
to  us  to  serve  as  an  interpreter.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  our  visit  to 
Panjim  was  to  buy  china,  he  took  us  to  the  shops  ; but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  old  and  secondhand  things.  We 
went  to  some  strange  little  places,  mostly  filled  with  cheap  lamps,  basins, 
etc.  At  last  the  owner  of  one  fancy  goods  shop  told  “ Petero,”  our  small 
guide,  to  take  us  to  call  on  Mr.  Maronio  ; so  we  drove  through  many 
streets  to  a double -storied  house  in  the  chief  square.  Through  a small 
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door  we  came  to  a broad  flight  of  stairs.  Petero  clapped  his  hands  and 
a servant  appeared  ; then,  after  a good  deal  of  explanation,  a dusky 
lady,  much  over-dressed,  came  and  invited  us  into  a large  upstairs  drawing- 
room. This  was  one  of  the  families  who  have  the  old  carved  furniture 
and  priceless  china  ; but  one  could  not  hurt  their  feelings  by  asking  them 
to  sell.  We  saw  parts  of  dinner  services  formerly  belonging  to  a Prince 
of  Braganza,  who  had  been  the  Governor  of  Goa,  in  the  seventeenth 
century — plates  with  bishops’  mitres,  etc.,  in  gold  ; even  the  ordinary 
every-day  washing  basin  and  water  ewer  were  of  beautiful  china  orna- 
mented with  raised  dragons.  In  the  midst  of  admiring  the  treasures  in 
the  cupboards,  one  of  the  little  black-eyed  children,  who  seem  to  abound 
in  all  these  houses,  thrust  under  my  gaze  a gay-looking  mug  adorned  with 
pictures  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  her  father  had  brought 
back  from  Bombay  the  week  before,  and  said  in  Hindustan:  “Look, 
how  nice  this  is.”  What  took  my  fancy  were  some  carved  chairs  and  several 
great  china  jars  which  stood  on  the  floor,  and  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations. 

It  was  now  twelve  o’clock,  and  I wanted  to  sketch  the  old  Roman 
bridge,  so  I went  off  with  Petero.  On  our  return,  a man  looking  like  a 
Portuguese  officer  stopped  my  Victoria,  exclaiming  (in  French)  “ Mille 
pardons,  madame,  but  I mistook  you  for  my  cousin.” 

As  I have  now  been  fifteen  years  in  India,  nothing  but  Hindustan  came 
into  my  head,  but  I explained  as  best  I could,  and  Petero  came  to  the 
rescue  with  Portuguese.  The  end  was  that  I promised  to  ask  Mrs.  S. 
to  have  tea  with  him  at  3.30  to  meet  an  English  lady  over  from  Marmagoa, 
and  to  see  his  china.  My  so-claimed  cousin  was  a “ Don  ” something, 
and,  I believe,  a Portuguese  revolutionist  in  favour  of  the  opposition  to 
the  country’s  misrule. 

The  tea  party  was  absolutely  unique  in  my  experience.  Mrs.  S.  and  I 
arrived  with  Petero  at  a house  in  the  same  square  that  we  had  visited  in 
the  morning.  Petero  clapped  his  hands,  on  which  “ Don  Thomas,” 
as  we  called  our  host,  rushed  down  the  stairs,  made  gallant  bows,  offered 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  S.,  and  showed  us  into  a large  dining-room.  Around  a 
table  (which  at  first  sight  seemed  covered  with  Dutch  cheeses  and  tall 
old-fashioned  champagne  glasses)  there  sat  a fair,  fat  English  woman,  her 
husband,  a railway  official,  and  several  Portuguese  officers  in  white  uni- 
forms. Mrs.  S.  charmed  the  foreign  element  by  talking  to  them  in  French. 
Large  slices  of  cheese  without  bread  were  pressed  on  us  ; we  had  cham- 
pagne, and  it  must  have  been  good,  as  we  did  not  suffer  afterwards  from 
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headache.  Don  Thomas  suddenly  thought  English  ladies  liked  tea,  so, 
after  some  worry  in  the  back  regions,  tea  came  in  exquisite  china  cups, 
with  condensed  milk  in  the  tin,  to  which  one  helped  oneself  with  a spoon. 
At  last  I caught  Mrs.  S.’s  eye,  and  she  explained  we  wanted  to  do  a sketch 
before  sunset,  so  we  bade  farewell  to  that  strange  company,  and  both  of 
us  had  a hearty  laugh  as  we  drove  away. 

The  Portuguese,  who  go  to  Goa  either  as  soldiers  or  sailors — unlike  our 
men  folk  in  the  east — seem  to  do  nothing.  The  idea  of  sport  never  enters 
their  heads  ; they  do  not  bring  out  their  wives,  and  apparently  spend 
their  time  smoking  and  amusing  themselves  at  the  miserable  cafes  we  saw. 

Next  day  we  started  early  to  drive  to  old  ruined  Goa,  the  once  beautiful 
capital  of  this  rich  province.  Oh  ! the  pity  of  it ; all  that  is  left,  amid 
glorious  palm  trees  and  jungle,  are  two  great  churches,  truly  tawdry  in 
their  interiors.  They  were  so  uninteresting  that  we  were  glad  to  leave 
them  and  wander  in  an  old  deserted  garden  of  the  Inquisition  Knights, 
and  gaze  into  the  dungeons.  I tried  to  sketch  the  fine  old  gateway, 
which  no  doubt  could  many  a sad  tale  unfold.  The  land  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  bigotry  has  long  been  rife  ; one  hears  that  even  old  John 
Company’s  servants  were  made  to  suffer  there.  The  whole  place  is  cut 
up  by  roads  bounded  by  crumbling  garden  walls,  and  many  quaint  and 
picturesque  crosses  and  shrines  still  survive.  We  sat  down  in  one  of  these 
old  gardens  to  have  lunch  and  ate  cocoanuts,  which  some  children  knocked 
down  from  the  trees  around.  A cocoanut  eaten  in  this  way  is  like  butter, 
and  the  milk  clear,  like  water.  I did  some  sketches,  though  it  is  a difficult 
place  to  paint,  but  how  many  an  artist  would  delight  in  the  blue  sea,  the 
palm  trees  growing  down  to  the  silver  beach,  and  the  charming  figure 
subjects.  In  December  the  climate  is  glorious,  and,  oh  ! the  delight  of 
being  able  to  be  out  all  day  ! However,  by  four  o’clock  we  were  both 
very  tired,  so  we  drove  back  the  six  miles  to  Panjim  and  saw  the  sunset 
on  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  wished  that  others  could  have  enjoyed 
the  glorious  views. 

On  the  third  morning  we  made  up  our  minds  to  return  to  the  mainland — 
to  Marmagoa,  and  so  by  train  to  Poona,  as  the  domestic  arrangements 
had  not  been  all  that  could  be  wished.  If  there  had  been  any  means 
of  putting  up  comfortably,  I can  think  of  no  more  lovely  spot  in  which  to 
spend  a holiday,  and  to  paint  the  ever-varying  scenes,  but  it  is  an  un- 
known and  unappreciated  land,  though,  perhaps,  to  those  who  can  dis- 
pense with  the  ordinary  amenities  of  civilisation,  this  constitutes  its  great 
charm. 
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We  had  a long  drive  to  the  little  village  of  Don  Patrio,  on  the  south  of 
the  island,  from  where  we  had  an  hour’s  sail  to  Marmagoa.  It  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything  of  the  place.  We  had  dinner  at  the  small  hotel,  and 
got  into  a sleeping  carriage,  as  the  train  left  at  six  a.m.  Our  way  back 
lay  through  primeval  forests,  till  we  came  to  English  territory  at  Castle 
Rock.  Here  it  was  most  amusing  to  watch  the  officials  making  the  travel- 
lers undo  bags  and  bundles,  exposing  small  fish,  cocoanuts,  etc.  I asked 
how  many  cocoanuts  were  free  from  duty,  and  was  told  that  ten  is  the 
number  per  passenger.  One  poor  old  man  was  in  great  distress,  as  he  had 
to  pay  four  annas  (sixpence)  on  a small  chair  which  had  cost  him  one 
rupee. 

The  import  duty  brings  in  quite  a considerable  sum  to  the  English 
Government  (as  we  do  not  go  in  for  Free  Trade  on  that  frontier),  but  the 
Portuguese  seem  too  indolent  to  manage  these  matters  ; hence  wine,  etc., 
are  truly  cheap  in  the  province  of  Goa. 

There  had  been  many  other  strange  incidents  during  our  stay  in  that 
foreign  land,  and  much  that  was  intensely  interesting,  but  yet  I had  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  I was  English,  and  I think  in  our  hearts  we 
were  both  glad  to  get  back  to  its  civilisation. 


The  Sportsman’s  Africa. 

By  “SEARCHLIGHT.” 

Probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  books  of  sporting  adventure  deal  with 
Africa,  India  or  Canada,  and  recently  it  has  apparently  been  the  turn  of 
Africa,  something  like  a dozen  books  dealing  with  big-game  shooting  in 
this  continent  having  been  published  within  the  last  few  months.  If  these 
sporting  records  be  analysed  as  regards  locality,  it  will  be  found  that  out 
of  the  many  Colonies  or  Protectorates  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa, 
British  East  Africa  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  sportsman’s  paradise. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lyell,  whose  work  “ Central  African  Game  and  its  Spoor,” 
written  jointly  with  Captain  Stigand,  may  be  regarded  as  a standard 
work,  has  more  recently  devoted  his  attention  to  North  Rhodesia,*  a 
country  which  has  the  advantage  from  a sportsman’s  point  of  view  of 
not  being  so  popular  a field  with  big-game  hunters  as  British  East  Africa 
or  Uganda. 

It  is  a book  of  considerable  value  to  the  sportsman,  as  the  details  are 
full  and  exact,  and  it  is  written  conscientiously  by  a sportsman  for  sports- 
men. But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  particularly  readable,  as  Mr.  Lyell’s 
style  is  decidedly  matter-of-fact,  and  he  has  no  pretensions  to  literary 
style.  The  carefully  written  appendix  on  equipment,  native  names  of 
game,  vocabularies,  etc.,  of  native  words  add  very  much  to  the  book’s 
value.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  his  excursus  on  some  native  traits. 
His  remarks  are  obvious  and  his  views  on  natives  and  their  treatment 
show  a narrow  and  unsympathetic  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Lyell  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  missionary  enterprise.  His 
views  on  the  difficult  problem  of  the  educational  and  moral  value  of 
missions  to  the  African  native  are  narrow  and  superficial,  and  smack  of 
the  conventional  trader  of  the  early  Victorian  era.  It  is,  for  instance,  a 
little  absurd  to  sum  up  the  whole  question  by  saying  that  “ religious 
training,  instead  of  making  the  native  better  morally,  seems  to  increase 
his  natural  sly  cunning  and  dishonesty.” 

The  illustrations  are  technically  excellent,  and  we  must  congratulate 
Mr.  George  Garden  on  his  remarkably  life-like  photographs  of  animals, 
which  are  a great  improvement  on  the  far  too  prevalent  picture  of  corpses, 

* Hunting  Trips  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  By  D.  D.  Lyell,  f.z.s.  21s.  net.  Horace  Cox. 
1910. 
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which  so  frequently  illustrate  books  of  this  kind.  His  photograph  of 
the  “ Lioness  ” (reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  publisher)  is  a 
remarkably  good  effort,  and  he  has  avoided  the  under-exposed,  black  and 
white  treatment  that  so  often  mars  this  kind  of  work.  There  are  also 
some  delightful  little  drawings,  notably  “ Natives  cooking  meat  ” and 
“ Natives  cleaning  game  heads,”  which  show  much  delicacy  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Percy  C.  Madeira’s  account  of  his  African  hunting  trip*  is  more 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  lay  reader  than  the  generality  of  these  sporting 
narratives,  though  it  is  none  the  less  one  which  will  be  treated  with 
respect  by  sportsmen.  Mr.  Madeira  writes  well,  is  shrewd  and  observant, 
and  embodies  a great  deal  of  venatorial  information  which  concerns  his 
fellow-sportsmen.  For  instance,  the  author  has  studied  the  native 
porters  and  guides  to  some  purpose,  and  notes  that  a Swahili  porter  can 
dispose  of  seven  pounds  of  meat  daily.  This  perhaps  explains  why 
so  large  a number  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  antelope  have  to  be  killed. 

An  observant  reader  with  a weakness  for  statistics  might  be  tempted  to 
embark  on  an  ingenious  speculation.  Granting  that  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature  a balance  could  be  struck  between  the  number  of  ante- 
lopes and  the  number  of  lions,  and  supposing  that,  as  has  been  stated,  a 
lion  kills  an  antelope  about  every  other  day,  we  get,  say,  a loss  of  two 
hundred  antelopes  a year.  If  we  suppose  that  shooting  expeditions 
account  for  two  hundred  lions  annually,  there  must  be  forty  thousand 
antelopes  that  the  lions  would  have  killed  ! 

Mr.  Madeira  appears  to  have  been  an  earnest  and  strenuous  sportsman 
but  perhaps  a little  too  much  of  a disciplinarian — at  all  events,  some  of 
the  accounts  suggest  a punitive  rather  than  a sporting  expedition ! 

The  author  has  a remarkable /fatY  for  any  interesting  sights  or  experiences 
and  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  fauna  of  British  East  Africa.  Take 
his  description  of  the  toy  railway  of  Mombasa.  “ At  the  top  of  the  ascent 
we  found  a toy-railroad,  with  tracks  about~two  feet  wide  and  twelve  pound 
rails,  which  constituted  the  Mombasa  trolley  (or  garry)  tracks.  The  car 
consists  of  a small  platform  about  five  feet  square,  on  which  is  erected  a 
seat,  covered  by  an  awning.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  two  natives, 
who  run  at  the  back  of  the  car  and  push  it  along.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
hand-car  one  sees  on  our  railroads  at  home.  Whenever  there  is  a down- 
grade, the  human  motors  hop  on  the  back  and  coast  with  the  car,  and 
the  speed  with  which  they  get  you  over  the  ground  by  this  means  of 
propulsion  is  remarkable.  These  little  tracks  run  to  all  the  principal 


* Hunting  in  British  East  Africa.  By  Percy  C.  Madeira.  21s.  net.  J.  B.  Lippincotfc. 
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houses  and  stores  in  town,  and  everybody  of  importance  owns  his  own 
private  garry,  and  has  his  garry  boys  decorated  with  his  colours  in  fancy 
turbans  and  sashes  over  their  white  gowns.” 

Then  we  have  seldom  seen  a better  description  of  the  remarkable 
“ fifty-mile  Zoo  ” through  which  the  Railway  passes. 

“ From  dawn  until  we  arrived  at  Nairobi  that  noon  we  were  never  out 
of  sight  of  herds  of  animals.  In  fact,  there  were  continuous  herds  on  both 
sides  of  the  railroad,  covering  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We 
saw  a rhino,  some  giraffe,  thousands  of  zebra,  Coke’s  hartebeest,  Grant’s 
gazelle,  Thomson’s  gazelle,  wildebeest,  and  here  and  there  a steinbock, 
or  duiker.  There  were  also  large  numbers  of  ostriches.  These  animals 
were  not  far  from  the  railroad — in  fact,  many  of  them  were  within  less  than 
one  hundred  yards — and  they  would  merely  move  off  a short  distance  as 
the  train  went  by,  and  then  stand  and  resume  their  feeding.  I learned 
that  the  passengers  on  the  train  preceding  ours  had  seen  four  lions — not  an 
unusual  sight  here.  The  whole  trip  is  a marvellous  one,  through  the 
greatest  zoological  garden  that  can  be  imagined.” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  animals  are  strictly  preserved  and  a 
severe  penalty  is  attached  to  shooting  from  the  train. 

The  book  has  numerous  illustrations,  but  although  these  are  interesting 
in  some  cases  as  showing  the  various  native  types  and  animals,  yet  for  the 
most  part  they  are  lacking  in  artistic  expression  and  are  either  very  poor 
photographs  or  not  well  reproduced. 

The  Soudan  is  a favourite  topic  with  globe-trotters  of  literary  proclivities, 
and  it  might  be  thought  that  in  such  comparatively  well-worn  tracks 
familiar  to  many  big -game  shooters,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  anything 
new,  but  Mr.  Tangye*  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  readers  a brightly 
written  volume,  embodying  a good  deal  of  valuable  information  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Southern  Soudan, the  fruit  of  much  keen  observation. 
As  a sportsman,  too,  Mr.  Tangye  is  to  be  treated  with  consideration,  for 
there  is  no  tendency  to  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing  ; indeed,  the  author  may 
be  classed  among  the  increasing  type  of  sportsmen  who  are  naturalists 
first  and  sportsmen  afterwards.  This,  no  doubt,  adds  to  the  value  as 
well  as  to  the  readableness  of  the  book,  but  some  of  Mr.  Tangye’s  essays 
can  be  dispensed  with.  In  a work  of  this  kind  a laboured  history  of  the 
Soudan  and  tedious  essays  on  its  political  and  economical  problems  are 
out  of  place. 

We  much  prefer  the  author  when  he  confines  himself  to  sport  and  natural 

* In  the  Torrid  Soudan.  By  H.  Lincoln  Tangye.  12s.net.  John  Murray.  1910. 
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history.  For  instance,  his  remarks  on  the  fish  of  the  White  Nile  are  useful 
and  appropriate. 

“ The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  White  Nile  is  always  a matter  of  wonder. 
Particularly  in  the  “ sudd  ” districts  the  river  surface  is  dotted  with  rings 
where  the  fishes  are  rising,  in  countless  and  unceasing  numbers.  One 
variety,  the  aigel,  in  particular,  is  perfectly  eatable  by  Europeans  and 
attains  a remarkable  size.  The  fish  market  being  the  river-bank,  the 
Arabs  are  enabled  to  keep  their  wares  fresh  by  refraining  from  killing, 
and  by  tethering  them  by  a rope,  through  the  lip  to  the  boat.  “ Indeed, 
“ All  alive,  0 ! ” on  the  Nile  is  a cry  with  foundation  in  fact.” 

The  illustrations,  though  not  possessing  any  very  striking  merit,  either 
technically  or  artistically,  yet  show  great  powers  of  observation,  and  the 
faculty  of  selecting  just  those  points  which  serve  to  help  the  reader  to 
enter  into  the  customs  and  life  of  the  country  depicted.  The  photos 
of  the  hippos  are  decidedly  striking,  showing  as  they  do  many  incidents  in 
the  capture  and  cutting  up  of  the  animals. 

In  one  respect  the  work  of  Captain  Stigand*  stands  on  a far  higher 
level  than  the  other  books  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article.  It 
deals  with  exploration  more  than  big-game  shooting  or  natural  history. 
It  describes  a remarkable  journey  through  some  still  unexplored  regions 
of  British  East  Africa  via  Lake  Rudolf  to  southern  Abyssinia.  Much  of 
the  ground  covered  was  untrodden  by  any  white  man,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water  the  route  had  always  been  declared  impossible 
both  by  the  natives  and  earlier  explorers.  Captain  Stigand  seems  to  have 
been  as  successful  as  an  explorer  as  he  has  hitherto  been  in  the  pursuit 
of  big  game. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  this  expedition  he  went 
elephant  hunting  in  Uganda  and  in  the  Congo  region  says  much  for  the 
determination  and  intrepidity  of  Captain  Stigand,  and  conclusively 
shows  that  he  has  in  him  the  right  stuff  of  the  explorer.  Then,  again, 
other  explorers  might  take  a lesson  from  him  in  his  diplomatic,  firm 
but  humane  treatment  of  his  carriers  and  native  servants,  and  the  more  or 
less  hostile  tribes  encountered.  His  was  not  a punitive  expedition 
under  the  guise  of  sport,  which,  alas,  as  we  have  seen,  is  apt  to  be  a 
tendency  of  some  of  these  big-game  expeditions.  Captain  Stigand, 
for  instance,  is  very  severe  on  the  custom  of  commandeering  supplies  from 
native  villages  against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  even  if  payment  is 
tendered.  In  this  connection,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Portal  Hyatt  in  his 

* To  Abyssinia  Through  an  Unknown  Land.  Captain  Stigand.  16s.  net.  1910. 
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Diary  of  a Soldier  of  Fortune , just  published,  may  be  appropriately 
quoted.  He  remarks  that  “ nothing  has  led  to  more  bitterness  against 
the  white  man  than  the  huge  trains  of  carriers  taken  by  the  soi-disant 
explorers  and  hunters  who  have  swarmed  out  to  Africa  in  recent  years, 
men  burning  to  find  adventure  and  excitement  in  a land  where  their 
unadvertised  predecessors  have  already  reduced  the  risks  of  travel  to 
a minimum.  I wonder  how  many  of  our  pseudo-explorers  realise  the 
immense  hardship  which  the  feeding  of  their  huge  chains  of  carriers 
entails  on  the  villages  in  which  they  camp.  As  a rule  there  is  very  little 
surplus  food  in  a village,  the  stock  cannot  be  replenished  till  the  new 
harvest  is  gathered  and  threshed,  and  every  pound  of  meal  commandeered 
by  the  strangers  means  that  the  local  people  will  be  short  of  that  amount.” 

The  explorer’s  description  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  southern 
Abyssinia  is  of  considerable  value  at  the  present  juncture  in  view  of  the 
many  rumours  as  to  the  serious  illness  and  death  of  Menelik.  Though 
the  Abyssinians  are  a people  particularly  difficult  to  deal  with,  in  spite 
of  their  being  thought  the  most  polite  people  in  the  world,  yet  Captain 
Stigand  managed  to  maintain  pleasant  relations  with  them. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  magnificently  reproduced.  They 
exhibit  good  technique  for  the  most  part,  and  are  varied  in  treatment 
and  subject.  But  we  think  that  in  such  a profusely  illustrated  work 
there  might  have  been  more  pictures  of  living  animals  and  not  so  many 
corpses. 

That  our  author  is  capable  of  photographing  from  real  life  is  exemplified 
in  the  truly  remarkable  picture  of  “ Rhino  charging.”  This  is  by  far 
the  best  picture  in  the  book,  and  is,  allowing  for  the  great  difficulties 
under  which  it  must  have  been  taken,  reminiscent  of  some  of  Mr.  Schilling’s 
work  in  Flashlight  and  Camera.  Other  good  pictures  are  “ Oryx  Beisa,” 
by  Captain  Thorp,  and  “ The  Hippo’s  Siesta.” 


Melanesian  Folk  Lore. 

The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea.  By  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann.  £1  Is. 
net.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1910. 

When  Pope  asserted,  with  the  sententiousness  of  his  age,  that  “ the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  he  little  knew  that  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary Montesquieu  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  that  proper 
study  as  it  is  understood  in  our  time.  It  was  Montesquieu  who  first 
thought  of  regarding  the  study  of  mankind  as  a branch  of  natural  science. 
He  it  was  who  first  strove  to  collect  the  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  social 
institutions  of  man  recorded  by  history.  It  was  his  business  to  arrange 
these  facts  in  their  historical  sequence  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  His  keen  mind  grasped  the  fact — a common- 
place to  us,  but  a flash  of  genius  in  the  eighteenth  century — that  our 
civilization  and  the  existing  relations  of  men  to  one  another  in  society 
were  evolved  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life 
were  evolved  from  lower  forms.  He  made  a notable  contribution  to 
political  theory  in  substituting  the  idea  of  political  and  social  progress 
for  the  loose  habit  of  believing  that  the  noble  savage  was  in  some  way 
superior  to  the  effeminate  and  sophisticated  dweller  in  cities. 

As  the  father  of  anthropology  and  ethnology  Montesquieu’s  fame  is 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  wane,  since  he  directed  the  curiosity  of  men 
of  science  to  the  study  of  primitive  institutions.  Pope’s  “ study  of 
mankind  ” was  chiefly  introspective.  With  him  self-knowledge  was  the 
first  step  to  the  knowledge  of  other  men,  their  motives,  aspirations, 
sentiments.  It  was  Montesquieu  who  first  gave  the  clue  to  the  modern 
idea  that  all  men  do  not  think  or  behave  alike,  and  that  savage  and 
primitive  man  requires  careful,  impartial,  unprejudiced  study,  since  savage 
habits  and  customs  are  totally  different  from  those  of  civilised  men,  and 
a savage’s  reasons  for  doing  and  saying  things  are  such  as  no  civilised 
man  could  possibly  guess  at.  Guessing,  indeed,  is  the  one  luxury  the 
anthropologist  must  rigorously  deny  himself,  unless,  as  a temporary 
hypothesis,  to  supply,  for  a time,  the  place  of  further  and  more  careful 
observation.  His  science  is,  indeed,  so  new  that  any  generalisations  what- 
ever must  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution,  since,  although  the  total 
amount  of  recorded  facts  is  enormous,  it  still  requires  the  careful  sorting 
and  classification  which  alone  can  enable  the  student  to  distinguish 
cause  from  effect,  and  thus  form  a just  conception  of  the  relative  importance 
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of  separate  facts.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
always  distinguished  by  its  devotion  to  scientific  study,  should  be 
prominently  interested  in  the  collection  of  facts  relating  to  primitive 
society,  and  the  book  we  are  now  reviewing  is  partly  the  outcome  of  the 
Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  connected  in 
all  our  minds  with  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  is  probably  more  “ extensive  and 
peculiar  ” than  that  of  any  European  now  living.  But  Dr.  Seligmann 
tells  us  that  the  bulk  of  his  materials  was  subsequently  collected  in  1904, 
when  he  was  a member  of  the  Daniels  Ethnographical  Expedition  to 
New  Guinea.  With  the  author’s  own  materials  have  been  incorporated 
facts  supplied  by  others,  chiefly  administrators  and  missionaries,  and 
among  the  latter  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  a friendly  rivalry  in  helping 
scientific  study  on  the  part  of  Anglican  clergymen,  such  as  the  Rev.  H. 
Newton  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Giblin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  admirable  Fathers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  other.  The  general  result  is  that  Dr.  Seligmann 
has  been  able  to  bring  fresh  confirmation  to  Dr.  Haddon’s  conviction  that 
the  Papuans,  the  original  inhabitants  of  British  New  Guinea,  have  become 
intermingled  in  varying  degrees  with  Melanesian  immigrants  from  the 
Pacific,  so  that  they  must  now  be  roughly  divided  into  two  distinct  races, 
the  western  Papuo-Melanesians,  relatively  tall,  dark-skinned  and  frizzly 
haired,  and  the  Massim  of  the  eastern  mainland  and  archipelagos,  who 
are  slighter  and  fairer.  Dr.  Seligmann  proposes  the  term  Papuasian  to 
signify  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  its  archipelagos.  “ Papuan  ” 
he  would  reserve  for  those  western  races  who  are  marked  off  by  their 
brownish-black  skin  and  characteristic  “ mop  heads.”  The  eastern 
people,  in  whom  a dominant  Melanesian  element  is  evident,  are  provi- 
sionally termed  Papuo-Melanesian. 

Here  we  may  note  the  extraordinary  advantage  enjoyed  by  modern 
writers  on  Anthropology  and  their  readers  in  the  use  of  photography. 
An  ordinary  man  might  live  for  years  in  New  Guinea  without  learning 
a twentieth  part  of  the  information  here  collected,  whereas  he  must  be 
indeed  a careless  reader  who  can  rise  from  a perusal  of  Dr.  Seligmann’s 
pages  and  from  looking  at  the  admirable  illustrations  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  without  feeling  that  he  has  a real  and  practical  knowledge  of 
New  Guinea  humanity.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  remarkable  skill  with 
which  Dr.  Seligmann  has  arranged  his  materials.  His  book  is  a bulky 
one — some  750  pages  of  tolerably  close  print — but  his  facts  are  so  logically 
marshalled  and  sorted  that  his  argument  can  be  assimilated  with  a 
minimum  of  mental  effort.  We  have  rarely  seen  a scientific  work  which 
furnishes  so  much  amusing  and  interesting  matter  for  the  general  reader. 
Many  of  the  facts  recorded  will  give  serious  pause  to  the  sociologists 
who  believe,  not  without  some  justification,  that  physical  environment 
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rather  than  race  is  the  determining  element  in  the  evolution  of  various 
forms  of  society.  That,  however,  is  a matter  for  men  of  science. 

For  the  general  reader — the  armchair  traveller — there  is  abundant 
food  for  thought  and  speculation.  Among  the  most  fascinating  chapters 
is  that  on  the  “ Annual  Trading  Expedition  to  the  Papuan  Gulf,”  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  F.  R.  Barton.  We  have  here  the  quaint  legend  of  the 
origin  of  the  hirii  as  these  expeditions  are  called.  We  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  cite  the  beginning  of  this  remarkable  explanation  of 
how  men  took  to  building  the  big  lakatoi,  or  sailing  boats,  in  which  these 
expeditions  are  effected. 

“ A very  long  time  ago,”  it  seems,  “ there  lived  at  the  Motu  village  of 
Boera  a man  named  Edai  Siabo.  One  day  he  sailed  with  some  other  men 
in  a canoe  to  the  islands  of  Bava  and  Idaha  to  catch  turtle.  They  were 
unsuccessful,  and  at  night  the  other  men  went  to  sleep  on  the  island, 
whilst  Edai  Siabo,  who  was  varo  biaguna  (master  of  the  turtle  net)  slept 
alone  in  the  canoe.  During  the  night  a being  named  Edai,  of  the  kind 
called  dirava,  arose  from  the  water,  seizing  hold  of  him  and  carrying  him 
under  water  to  the  cave  among  the  rocks  which  was  his  abode.  The 
dirava  drew  Edai  Siabo  head  foremost  into  the  cave,  so  that  he  lay  prone 
with  his  feet  projecting  from  the  entrance,  and  he  then  informed  him 
that  he  had  brought  him  there  to  tell  him  about  lakatoi.  ‘ Do  not  be 
afraid,’  he  said  ; ‘ as  soon  as  I have  told  you  all  about  lakatoi , you  can  go 
back  to  your  canoe.’  The  dirava  went  on  to  explain  how  these  vessels 
should  be  made,  and  how,  if  he  and  his  vessels  went  to  the  west  in  a lakatoi , 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  plenty  of  sago  to  tide  them  over  the  season 
of  scarcity.”  The  rest  of  the  story  is  full  of  the  queer  human  interest 
which  belongs  to  a dream,  and  indeed  it  is  little  else  than  one  of  the 
dreams  of  the  childhood  of  humanity.  It  is  followed  by  a most  interesting 
and  detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  annual  trading 
voyage  is  accompanied,  and  the  whole  thing  is  brought  vividly  home  to 
the  mind  of  the  least  curious  reader  by  the  admirable  photograph  on 
page  106  of  an  actual  lakatoi  with  its  extraordinary  crab-claw  sails,  which, 
if  they  will  seem  hardly  handy  and  workmanlike  to  a western  yachtsman, 
have  nevertheless  a picturesqueness  of  effect  which  surpasses  even  that 
of  Mediterranean  lateen  sails.  The  wives  of  sailor-men  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  in  New  Guinea  the  spouses  of  absent  traders  know  by  omens 
how  things  fare  with  their  husbands.  Twitchings  and  ticklings  in  right 
foot  or  hand  are  good  signs  ; similar  sensations  on  the  left  side  of  the  body 
are,  as  of  old  among  us,  sinister.  It  is  good  to  dream  of  burning  grass, 
or  a dog  running  after  a wallaby,  or  of  yourself  carrying  a heavy  load  of 
bananas.  But  it  is  ill-omened  to  dream  of  a big  rock,  or  to  see  yourself 
on  a piece  of  wood  sinking  in  water,  or  to  have  a vision  of  a lakatoi  so  over- 
laded with  sago  that  it  sinks. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  influence  of  civilised  immigrants  has 
not  been  so  fatal  to  the  Papuans,  so  far,  as  it  has  been  to  most  primitive 
peoples.  No  one  who  has  lived  among  savage  or  semi-savage  races  can 
fail  to  rejoice  that  they  “ keep  their  old  clan  and  village  organization, 
that  there  is  no  very  marked  tendency  to  wear  white  men’s  clothes  and 
finery,  that  they  have  kept  the  majority  of  their  old  customs  and  their 
old  dances,  and  that  it  seems  that  the  old  beliefs,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  tribe  (the  Koita)  have  not  been  given  up,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  being  passed  on  to  the  rising  generation.”  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  theory  that  social  development  is  entirely  a matter  of  evolu- 
tion, experience  shows  that  a sudden  change  in  habits  of  life  due  to  a 
contact  with  civilised  races  often  means  extermination  by  disease  or  other 
results,  social  and  moral,  of  alien  influences. 

But  no  extracts,  and  certainly  no  summaries,  could  give  any  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  interest  and  value  of  Dr.  Seligmann’s  book.  We  have 
excellent  authority  for  believing  that  it  will  long  be  one  of  the  classics 
of  anthropological  literature.  It  is  not  our  province,  nor  would  we  have 
the  presumption  to  discuss  it  from  that  point  of  view.  Regarding  it, 
however,  merely  as  a work  of  travel  and  exploration,  we  can  safely  say 
that  few  more  delightful,  suggestive  and  interesting  books  have  ever  been 
written.  Merely  to  glance  through  the  admirable  and  copious  illustrations 
is  to  feel  something  of  the  attraction  which  savage  customs  and  manners, 
and  especially  savage  art  have  for  the  anthropologist.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  aesthetic  problems  is  how  conventional  ornaments  and 
patterns  grow  out  of  attempts  to  make  faithful  representations  of  natural 
objects.  In  civilised  decoration  the  origins  of  traditional  patterns  are 
commonly  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
conjecture  can,  for  instance,  trace  a Corinthian  capital  to  acanthus 
tendrils.  In  New  Guinea  the  principal  patterns  can  still  quite  easily 
be  identified  as  conventional  developments  of  drawings  of  a bird’s  beak 
and  neck,  or  a lizard,  or  a snake.  But  space  entirely  fails  us  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  a work  which,  quite  outside  its  solid  and  unques- 
tionable scientific  value,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  amusing  works 
of  travel  ever  published.  The  chapters  on  clans  and  their  totems,  for 
instance,  provide  a most  suggestive  account  of  what  is  probably  the 
most  primitive  form  of  social  organization  now  existing,  and  may  give 
us  a clue  to  some  of  the  puzzling  anomalies  in  far  more  developed  forms 
of  society. 

The  book  is  one  to  be  bought  and  read  not  only  by  anthropologists 
but  also  by  those  who  would  understand  what  manner  of  task  Englishmen 
have  to  face  in  the  rougher  parts  of  our  scattered  dependencies.  For  we 
must  not  forget  that  even  in  civilised  India  there  are  tracts  in  which  the 
people  are  very  similar  to  the  Papuans  in  beliefs  and  customs,  and,  indeed, 
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are  not  improbably  related  to  them  by  distant  and  forgotten  origin. 
No  one,  for  instance,  who  has  served  among  Nagas  or  Chins  can  fail 
to  see  how  much  more  closely  they  resemble  the  Papuan  than  the  native 
of  India  proper,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  their  manner  of  ornamenting 
themselves  and  their  houses.  It  may  be  doubted,  of  course,  whether 
the  administrator  or  the  traveller  for  excitement  and  pleasure  should 
dabble  in  such  a science  as  anthropology,  in  which  it  is  important  not 
only  to  observe  carefully,  but  to  know  what  facts  to  look  out  for.  But 
if  the  traveller  and  explorer  wants  an  example  to  show  how  he  can  be 
useful  to  scientific  students  of  mankind,  he  could  hardly  find  a better 
one  than  this  book.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  give  any  account,  however 
inadequate,  of  a work  at  once  learned,  laborious,  and  delightful  without 
noting  Dr.  Seligmann’s  no  doubt  characteristically  modest  estimate  of 
his  own  performance.  How  refreshing  is  it  to  find  an  author  stating 
frankly  that  “ the  trustworthiness  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion presented  in  this  volume  vary.”  And  Dr.  Seligmann  then  proceeds 
to  explain  his  own  lacunce,  the  tracts  where  more  work  remains  to  be  done 
by  other  investigators.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  if  they  will  add 
much  to  the  author’s  own  discoveries,  save  in  the  way  of  confirmation 
of  his  trained  and  skilful  observations.  Sometimes,  like  Herodotus  of 
old,  he  has  had  to  rely  on  second-hand  accounts  of  native  manners  and 
customs.  But  we  can  trust  him  when  he  says  that  he  has  “ included 
nothing  which  he  has  not  investigated  himself  or  received  from  informants 
whose  observation  and  judgment  he  can  trust.”  That  is  where  anthro- 
pological training  is  of  value.  It  not  only  teaches  habits  of  scientific 
observation.  It  enables  a trained  anthropologist  to  test  and  weigh  the 
observations  of  others. 

In  Montesquieu’s  time,  the  noble  savage  of  fiction  was  beginning  to  be 
regarded  with  admiration.  The  actual  savage  was  as  disagreeable  as  all 
foreigners  and  barbarians  were  to  the  Greeks.  To  the  modern  anthro- 
pologist the  real  savage  is  as  delightful  as  the  real  boy  is  to  the  born  school- 
master. The  anthropologist  does  not  want  to  reform  savages,  Nature 
and  the  contact  with  other  people  will  do  that.  But  surely  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  find  that  Cambridge  professors  and  doctors  enjoy 
having  to  deal  with  aboriginal  races  who  have  no  books,  and  are,  so  far, 
superior  to  those  merely  mechanical  aids  to  understanding.  One  of 
Macaulay’s  earliest  essays  is  devoted  to  the  question  whether  civilisation 
is  not  fatal  to  poetry  and  art.  Dr.  Seligmann  gives  us  admirable  examples 
of  primitive  art  and  primitive  poetry.  He  makes  us  wonder  whether  our 
rare  poets  are  not  those  of  us  who  trail  clouds  of  boyish  glory  into  manhood. 
Savage  man  is  said  to  have  a communal  mind,  and  to  have  no  opinion 
of  his  own.  But  that  is  the  savage  man  as  painted  by  the  civilised  man, 
the  lion  painted  by  his  hereditary  enemy.  In  India,  before  Europeans 
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burst  in  upon  the  exclusiveness  of  caste,  the  lower  races  were  regarded  as 
demons,  snakes,  or  other  obscene  beasts  and  reptiles.  The  chief  service 
modern  Europeans  have  rendered  to  their  fellow  humans  has  been  to 
regard  men  of  all  races  as  brethren. 

Dr.  Seligmann’s  book  is  redolent  of  the  cheery  friendliness  which  is 
infinitely  better  than  condescending  “ sympathy.”  Hence  he  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  ready  help  of  natives,  and  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  his  illustrations  are  rough  drawings  by  one  Ahuia  and  other  dusky 
friends.  Dr.  Seligmann  would  probably  deny  any  particular  aiming  at 
literary  merit,  but  his  book  is  a remarkable  example  of  Buffon’s  theory 
that  “ le  style  c’est  Vhomme .”  Fulness  of  knowledge,  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  lucid  presentation  of  facts  have  produced  a book  which  can  be  read 
with  ease  and  pleasure,  such  as  leave  the  reader  with  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion of  the  author. 

J.  D.  A. 


The  Real  Japan. 

In  Lotus-Land  Japan.  By  Herbert  G.  Ponting,  F.R.G.S.  With  one 
hundred  and  four  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author. 
21s.  net.  Macmillan  & Co. 

The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  high  artistic 
merit  that  the  reader,  sated  with  the  typical  “ colour  book,”  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  assumes  that  In  Lotus-Land  Japan — the  title  is  not  happily 
chosen — is  merely  another  of  the  innumerable  travel  portfolios  where 
the  literary  matter  is  obviously  subordinated  to  the  pictures.  He  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  addition  to  a remarkably  full,  well- 
informed  and  pleasantly-written  description  of  the  remarkable  scenic 
features  and  “ sights  ” of  this  picturesque  country,  sympathetic  pictures  of 
the  vie  intime  of  modern  Japan.  No  doubt  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  Japanese  colours  the  whole  narrative,  but  making  every  allowance 
for  this,  one  gets  a better  idea  of  Japanese  habits  and  customs,  views, 
temperament  and  so  forth  than  from  the  perusal  of  a whole  library  of 
the  ordinary  Japanese  travel-books.  Mr.  Ponting  is,  indeed,  unusually 
well  equipped  for  his  task.  He  has  lived  in  the  country  three  years, 
knows  the  language,  and  travelled  widely  over  the  island,  and  has  a 
genuine  liking  for  the  people  he  portrays  with  pen  and  camera.  One  of 
the  best  chapters  describes  the  “ arts  and  crafts  ” of  Kyoto — the  exquisite 
work  of  the  carvers  in  bronze  and  ivory  for  which  Mr.  Ponting  has  the 
highest  admiration.  Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  com- 
parison the  work  of  most  European  metal-workers  seems  but  crude  experi- 
ment. But  then  these  exquisite  carvings  are  not  for  the  ordinary  tourist. 
For  him  are  manufactured  wholesale  coarse  and  conventional  pottery 
of  the  cheap  and  nasty  type.  But  the  author  has  not  a very  high  opinion 


Fuji  at  Sunrise.  [Phot-  from  “In  Lotus-Land  Japan.’ 
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of  the  European  globe-trotters  who  attempt  to  do  Japan  “ between 
s earners.  He  tells  a characteristic  story  of  two  wealthy  tourists  from 
JNew  York,  which,  if  unedifying,  is  amusing. 

“ Once  in  Kyoto  I was  invited  by  two  travellers,  whom  I had  just  met, 
to  come  to  their  room,  where  they  were  busy  packing  prior  to  leaving  for 
home.  I noticed  some  beautiful  specimens  of  hikite— inlaid  ornamental 
bronze  plates  used  as  finger-grips  on  sliding  doors— lying  on  the  floor. 
1 picked  them  up  and  admired  them,  asking  where  they  had  bought  them, 

??  a fa“Ce  sh°wed,  mf  they  were  very  good  ones.  To  my  amazement 
they  to  d me  they  had  ripped  them  from  the  doors  of  a Japanese  hotel 

‘ col1ClthKeynS « ^6re  n0W  discarding  them  because  they 

could  not  be  bothered  with  them  any  longer.’  ” j 

md  UwAii0US>tthe  Iate®t'  travel-book  on  Japan  is  so  interesting,  informative 
and  weH  written,  and  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  colour-book,  whose 

t wf  «Tn-t  1S  a ?f  charmmg  illustrations,  too  often  illusive  rather 

an  allusive,  and  with  but  a nebulous  association  with  the  text,  yet  we 

7°  n0t,  fWnh  *°  dePreciate  ,the  exceedingly  beautiful  illustrations.  There 
are  eight  illustrations  in  colour,  of  which  we  prefer  “ Autumn  at  Miyano- 

a,Stnk‘nf  P1,606  of  composition  where  there  is  much  refinement  of 

in  th^hnn't  Bm  he  Trn0Tlr0me  Pictures  are  far  the  most  striking 
L"  A®  b0°kl  -f0f  course  Mr.  Ponting  is  a past  master  in  the  art  of  plioto- 

toemL  J ?° T r °Ut  Sa?ng  that  he  has  ^vcn  us  here  examples  of 
technique,  and  in  many  cases  most  artistic  renderings  of 

reviewed  t th?  ' °*  “‘t  W,riters  of  travel-books  that  have  been 

from  bk  tPag6!idUrmg  tbe,kst  few  months  could  Iearn  a lesson 

wedded  tr,  ^ !ent  re(nderlngs . of  landscape  scenes.  Further  he  is  not 
wedded  to  one  form  of  lUustration.  His  « Buddhist  Abbot  ” and  “ Ivory 

Carvers  are  excellent  examples  of  indoor  portraiture  ; then,  for  a purely 

whe°rrea  b?  t °f  ^ J^n  ” is  a most  bewitching  study* 

Wien  we  Sp°ilfc  h?  over-elaboration  of  detail. 

W WWef  examine  his  landscape  work  we  find  him  at  his  very 

and  thf  “ Waterf'n8  ft?  nh°0tfg  the  RaPids  of  the  Katsura-Gawa  ” 
handling  a5St°  Fa^g  Jewels  at  Yumoto  ” are  full  of  delicate 
bv  nbntn  db  ly  th°Se  who.llave  attempted  the  portrayal  of  waterfalls 
litter  °.tograPhy  can  appreciate  the  excellent  result  obtained  in  the 
& f a-6  ra‘her  disaPPointed  in  some  of  his  pictures  with 
figures,  where  there  is  rather  too  much  evidence  of  unreal  pose  for 

to  rather  ^ 8 ^rmk>  **«*“•”  He  is  also  sometime  ^tempted 

to  rather  over-emphasise  for  the  sake  of  effect.  “ Lake  Chuzenii”  is 

fuff  ^f  ^ ^ haS  thC  aPPearance  more  of  a silhouette  than  a landscape 

miil  attm°sphere’  aS  lk  Sh0uld  be'  Thcre  is  a very  good  rendering  of 

Wave  ” wherfthgePffget32f2’tnnn  a *}“*  comPosition  in  “ The  Tree  and^he 
, ere  the  effect  of  the  breaking  wave  is  very  good,  and,  if  we  may 
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use  the  term  in  such  a connection,  44  well  placed.”  Then  he  has  an 
excellent  series  depicting  Fujiyama — “ Fuji  at  Sunrise,”  with  its 
summit  wreathed  in  clouds,  is  quite  exceptionally  good.  But  we  must 
not  add  more,  but  congratulate  Mr.  Ponting  and  the  publishers  on  the 
charming  book  they  have  produced,  and  also  to  wish  Mr.  Ponting  good 
success  in  his  photographic  work  at  the  South  Pole,  for  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  has  been  selected  as  photographer  to  the  Expedition. 

“ A Great  Historical  County.” 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Buckinghamshire . By  Clement  Shorter. 

Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.  6s.  Macmillan  & Co.  1910. 

Into  this  little  volume  Mr.  Shorter  has  compressed  a fund  of  interesting 
matter,  chiefly  personal,  relating  to  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  designated 
44  a great  historical  county.”  Buckinghamshire,  which  has  no  great  city 
to  boast  of,  has  ample  compensation  in  having  been  44  the  home  of  an 
exceptional  number  of  illustrious  men,  . . . the  cradle  of  English  liberty, 
and  in  a measure  also  the  nursery  of  American  statesmanship.”  To  all 
interested  in  the  personal  element  of  this  county  Mr.  Shorter  appeals, 
and  he  dedicates  his  work  to  the  memory  of  John  Hampden,  one  of  its 
greatest  sons.  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  II.  each  had  a home 
on  its  soil,  while  on  its  borderland  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta,  that 
first  great  step  towards  English  liberty  ; and  in  the  church  of  Great 
Kimble  John  Hampden  made  his  memorable  protest  against  ship-money. 
Poets,  notably  Milton,  Cowper,  Shelley,  Gray,  and  Waller  ; statesmen, 
such  as  Burke  and  Disraeli ; the  theologians,  Wycliff  and  Hooker  ; the 
great  traveller  and  explorer,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  and  many  others,  have 
combined  to  place  Buckinghamshire  in  a unique  position  among  English 
counties. 

The  charming  little  sketches,  with  which  Mr.  Griggs  has  illustrated  this 
volume,  add  greatly  to  its  charm.  Through  their  aid  we  wander  amongst 
ancient  ruins,  churches  and  churchyards,  and  we  catch  the  spirit  of  these 
old  walls  and  seem  to  commune  with  those  who  once  inhabited  them. 

Mr.  Shorter  deals  interestingly,  but  discreetly,  with  Eton  College, 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  some  of  its  traditions  and  strange 
customs.  We  get  an  interesting  insight  into  the  convivial  habits  of  the 
Upper  School  boys  in  his  description  of  the  famous  inn  known 
appropriately  as  the  44  Tap.” 

“ This  is  a little  beer-house  which  carries  no  sign  in  front,  and  it  is  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  High  Street  as  we  approach  the  College.  It  is 
privileged  to  supply  the  upper  school  boys  with  beer,  and  it  is  the  possessor 
of  a singular  glass  a yard  long  which  boys  compete  with  one  another 
to  empty  with  miraculous  celerity.  There  is  a book  kept  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  44  Tap  ” in  which  is  recorded  the  exact  number  of  seconds 
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which  various  boys  have  taken  to  drink  the  long  glass  full  of  beer  at  a 
gulp,  sixteen  seconds  being  among  the  recorded  achievements.  Replicas 
of  the  glass  are  in  demand  among  old  Etonians  all  over  the  world.  Copies 
of  it  have  been  sent  to  Ceylon,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  Australia  ; and  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  great  day  which  Eton  keeps  in  honour  of  George  the 
Third’s  birthday,  the  College  is  toasted  in  the  long  glass  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe.” 

The  many  quaint  epitaphs  quoted  are  interesting  and  often  amusing, 
while  they  have  the  merit  of  not  being  too  well  known.  The  following 
serves  as  a typical  example.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  at 
Hanslope  to  Alexander  M’Kay  of  Glasgow,  a famous  prize  fighter  in  his 
day  : — 

Strong,  athletic  is  my  frame  ; 

Far  from  my  native  home  I came, 

And  many  fought  with  Simon  Byrne  ; 

Alas  ! but  liv’d  not  to  return. 

Reader,  take  warning  from  my  fate. 

Lest  you  should  rue  your  case  too  late  ; 

If  you  have  ever  fought  before. 

Determine  now  to  fight  no  more. 

This  might  form  a pendant  to  the  well-known  epitaph  to  a famous 
18th  century  local  “ Sandow  ” in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter’s,  near 
Margate. 

Alpine  Pictures. 

Alpine  Flowers  and  Gardens.  Painted  and  described  by  G.  Flemwell. 

7s.  6d.  net.  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

So  many  books  have  been  published  of  late  years  on  gardens  and  on 
Alpine  plants,  especially  on  the  Continent,  that  some  amount  of  courage 
was  required  to  start  another.  The  result,  however,  of  Mr.  Flemwell’s 
work  is  so  excellent,  and  on  such  modern  lines,  that  it  is  obvious  there 
was  room  for  such  a book.  It  is  unique  both  in  the  matter  of  its  letterpress 
and  in  its  beautiful  illustrations  of  plants  growing  in  situ , set  amidst 
some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  world’s  mountains. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a portrait  painter  of  great  merit,  whose 
figure  subjects  attracted  considerable  attention  years  ago  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  also  on  the  Continent.  But  his  genius  does  not  end  there, 
as  it  has  with  some  of  our  great  portrait  painters.  We  use  no  exaggerated 
language  when  we  say  that  we  have  seen  no  paintings  of  Alpine  flowers 
which  are  at  once  so  brilliantly  coloured  and  so  accurate  as  Mr.  Flem well’s ; 
and  it  seems  a pity  that  through  force  of  circumstances,  viz.,  that  the 
plants  are  shown  in  situ , they  should  necessarily  appear  so  small  in  the 
book  before  us.  His  drawings  of  Alpine  scenery  are  also  so  beautiful 
and  so  natural,  that,  taken  as  a whole,  we  prefer  them  to  any  of  their  class, 
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whether  of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  or  Swiss  school,  always 
excepting  the  unrivalled  Alpine  pictures  of  Edward  T.  Compton  and  his 
son  Harrison.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  individual  pictures  of  high 
mountain  scenery,  examples  possibly  of  every  school  above  mentioned, 
which  may  be  of  transcendent  beauty  and  power,  and  better  than  any 
single  work  of  Mr.  Flemwell  which  we  have  yet  seen,  but  the  comparison 
is  made  as  a whole. 

The  British  public  has  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  a 
little  of  the  work  of  their  countryman — this  retiring  recluse  and 
philosopher,  who  for  many  years  has  shut  himself  up  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Swiss  mountains  and  elsewhere,  studying  not  only  Art  but  Nature 
in  all  her  wildest  and  most  varied  and  exquisite  moods,  as  the  twenty 
original  drawings  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Black,  together  with  some 
others,  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Baillie  Gallery,  13,  Bruton 
Street,  W. 

The  illustrations,  which  form  the  most  attractive  portion  of  this  interest- 
ing and  very  readable  book,  are  for  the  most  part  well  reproduced  and 
coloured,  and  though  only  about  a quarter  the  size  of  the  orig  inal  sketches, 
the  flowers  are  so  accurate  in  form  and  colour  that  the  species  of  many 
are  quite  recognisable,  though  so  small.  For  example,  in  the  frontispiece, 
which  depicts  an  August  scene  in  the  Linnea  Garden  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre, 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  Pinks  and  Campanulas  in  the  foreground, 
and  even  the  Aquilegias  in  the  mid-distance. 

The  second  picture,  “ Hepatica  in  the  woods  at  Bex  : April,”  is  a gem 
of  delicate,  ethereal  colouring  ; and  the  treatment  of  the  woods  in  early 
spring  reminds  us  a little  of  the  work  of  J.  W.  North  in  the  west  of 
England.  Another  April  scene  is  equally  clever  : it  shows  white  Crocus 
and  the  little  mauve  Soldanella  carpetting  the  still  brown  sward,  from  which 
the  snow  has  only  just  melted,  with  the  mountains  of  Savoy  in  the  distance. 
The  next  gives  Primula  farinosa , oxlips  and  marsh  marigolds,  with  the 
Argentine  in  the  background,  appearing  at  this  early  season  uncommonly 
like  the  Matterhorn  as  seen  from  the  Zermatt  side.  The  composition 
and  colour  of  this  picture  are  perfect.  The  fourth  April  scene  shows 
Gentiana  verna  and  the  Glacier  du  Plan  Neve  above  Les  Plans.  These 
four  April  pictures  are  among  the  best  in  the  book,  and  they  should  go 
far  in  convincing  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  all  that  the  author  says  about 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  Alps  in  early  spring. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  Alps  throughout  the  year  who 
can  fully  appreciate  the  chapters  on  “ The  Rival  Seasons  ” and  “ Spring 
in  the  Alps  ” ; for  “ all  this,  and  much  more,  are  missed  by  the  majority 
of  visitors,  who  arrive,  perhaps,  in  time  to  see  the  last  fast-fading 
blossoms  of  the  Rhododendron.” 

Then  comes  a series  of  views  taken  in  summer,  comprising  sketches  of 
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vhe  Thomasia  Garden  and  the  Alpine  Garden  at  the  Rochers  de  Naye, 
;he  second  highest  in  Europe.  One  of  the  latter  was  painted  in  a severe 
mowstorm,  during  the  extremely  wet  and  cold  season  of  last  year.  The 
scene  of  several  pictures  is  laid  at  the  Col  de  la  Forclaz,  near  the  Franco- 
pwiss  frontier.  Those  who  desire  rest  and  fresh  air,  a wealth  of  flowers 
md  the  simple  life,  in  the  midst  of  everything  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring, 
hould  spend  a few  weeks  at  that  primitive  hostel  five  thousand  feet  above 
he  sea,  and  take  this  book  with  them.  But  they  must  go  before  July 
3 over,  or  such  an  exquisite  scene  as  that  facing  page  112  will  be  lost, 
"he  snow-capped  mountains  above  the  Val  des  Bagnes  will  be  left,  but 
hose  hay-fields  in  the  foreground  with  their  deep  blue  Rampions  and 
Campanulas,  their  yellow  Globe-flowers  and  Anemones  and  red  Orchids 
nd  Dianthus  will  have  been  put  to  the  scythe,  and  another  very  rapid 
transformation  will  have  taken  place.  This  beautiful  picture  recalls 
[acWhirter’s  well-known  “ June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,”  but  Flemwell 
as  attempted  something  more  than  the  daisies  and  Campanulas  of  the 
yrolese  meadow,  and  he  has  executed  it  with  consummate  skill. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  say  more  about  the  letterpress,  which  will 
e found  as  interesting  and  instructive,  and  yet  popular,  as  the  plates  are 
eautiful.  This  is  not  a book  on  botany,  nor  on  horticulture,  and  yet 
rery  botanist  and  every  gardener  can  learn  something  from  it.  It 
rather  a delightfully  sympathetic  account  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  their 
owers  and  mountain  gardens,  with  many  appropriate  references,  written 
y one  who  is  not  only  a great  painter  and  observant  naturalist,  but  also 
ideep  thinker  and  philosopher. 


Messrs.  W.  & A.  K.  Johnston  send  a very  carefully  executed  Railway 
lap  of  India.  It  is  remarkably  clear  and  detailed  and  all  the  Railways 
i stems,  brought  down,  as  far  as  we  can  check  them,  to  the  very  latest 
«ite,  have  been  inserted.  Though  mainly  a Railway  Map,  many  of  the 
] lysical  features  of  the  country  are  indicated  as  well.  The  scale  is  50 
riles  to  an  inch.  It  is  well  mounted  on  rollers  and  the  price  is  very 
i oderate,  only  10s. 

A Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Nigeria 
qmpiled  by  Capt.  W.  M.  Beverley,  Intelligence  Officer,  has  also  been 
rueived.  The  Map  is  in  two  sheets,  coloured.  The  scale  is  sbout  8 miles 
an  inch,  and  the  price  20s.  The  Map  is  published  by  Mr.  Edward 

Sanford,  and  is  beautifully  engraved  and  printed  in  clear  and  attractive 
s He. 

It  is  perhaps  the  best  map  of  these  provinces  which  has  ever  been  issued. 
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Mosquito-Proof  Liners. 

As  is  well  known,  mosquitoes  are 
the  chief  pest  of  the  West  African 
coast,  and  the  campaign  against 
these  noxious  insects  is  now  being 
waged  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 
Messrs.  Holt  & Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
are  now  adding  two  specially  con- 
structed mosquito-proof  vessels  for 
their  West  African  service.  Every 
skylight  and  every  air  aperture  in 
the  vessels  has  a special  covering  of 
closely  worked  copper  gauze.  The 
portholes  have  double  doors,  the 
ordinary  glass  ones  for  use  in  the 
temperate  zone,  while  copper  gauze 
immediately  replace  the  glass  ones 
when  the  tropical  zone  is  reached. 
There  are  similar  double  doors  in 
the  saloons  of  the  vessels  and  in  the 
sleeping  quarters  of  the  men.  This 
new  departure  in  shipbuilding  will, 
no  doubt,  considerably  reduce  the 
mortality  from  malarian  disease. 
An  experiment,  which  was  very 
successful,  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Holt  on  their  Niger  service,  a small 
steamer,  rendered  mosquito-proof  in 
the  same  manner,  having  been  used 
for  some  time  on  the  Niger  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Motor  Traction  in  the  Antarctic. 

Captain  Scott  has  not,  of  course, 
the  faintest  intention  of  reaching 
the  Pole  by  means  of  a motor  car,  as 
a casual  reader  might  possibly 
imagine  from  the  heading  of  this 
note,  but  he  will  certainly  utilise 


motor  traction  for  the  haulage  of 
stores  and  supplies  for  the  first 
stages  of  the  Expedition.  In  all 
probability  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
a great  portion  of  his  supplies  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  Beardmore  Glacier. 
He  is  taking  with  him  a remarkable 
type  of  motor,  known  as  “ Hamilton’s 
Motor  Tractor.”  It  has  been 
specially  designed  for  travelling,  not 
only  over  snow  and  ice  on  a level 
surface,  but  over  broken  ground. 
In  many  respects  this  motor  tractor 
is  unique.  There  is  no  mechanical 
steering,  for  this  will  be  done  by 
ropes.  It  has  no  brakes  and  no 
reversing  gear.  Finally,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  as  its  utmost  speed  is 
three  and  a half  miles  an  hour  ! 
It  is  a remarkably  ugly-looking 
vehicle,  with  its  villanous  spikes 
for  gripping  the  ice  and  its  lethal 
cog-wheels,  which  suggest  an  instru- 
ment of  torture.  If  one  can  imagine 
a platform  fixed  on  two  cog-wheels 
joined  by  an  endless  chain  like  a 
magnified  bicycle  chain,  one  would 
have  a good  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  this  peculiar  vehicle.  It  is  not 
intended  to  carry  stores  itself,  but 
it  is  essentially  a tractor  sledge  for 
hauling  the  ordinary  sledges.  It 
has  the  following  advantages  over 
the  usual  method  of  transport  in 
the  polar  regions — dogs  and 

ponies  : — (1)  It  gives  more  work 
in  proportion  to  cost  of  fuel  than 
either  the  Manchurian  pony  or  the 
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Esquimo  dog.  (2)  It  expends  no 
fuel  when  not  actually  in  use. 
(3)  It  is  sufficiently  long  to  bridge 
dangerous  crevasses.  If  the  sledges 
reach  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  whence 
a party  of  picked  men  and  dogs  will 
make  the  final  dash  across  the  inland 
ice  sheet,  if  possible  they  will  ascend 
it,  and  minimise  the  difficulties  of 
transport  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey — the  critical  part  of  the 
journey.  Even  if  they  do  not  get 
so  far,  they  will  at  least  have  relieved 
the  dogs  and  ponies  of  weight,  and 
possibly  saved  the  lives  of  animals 
that  might  otherwise  have  perished. 
The  trials  of  the  Hamilton  motor 
tractor  in  Norway  were  very  success- 
ful ; one  sledge,  with  a full  load 
behind,  climbing  a snow-slope  with 
a gradient  of  1 in  4| ; another  hauled 
a load  of  over  three  thousand  pounds 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour. 

Mount  Everest  Dethroned  ? 

It  is  a little  surprising  that  the 
discovery  of  what  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  highest  mountain  of  the 
world  by  Dr.  Longstaff  in  his  recent 
explorations  in  the  Karakoram,  has 
attracted  so  little  notice.  A very 
full  account  of  this  remarkable 
achievement  of  pioneer  exploration 
was  given  in  his  lecture  delivered  re- 
cently before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  His  explorations  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  geographers,  for 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Further  India 
there  is  none  which  is  so  little  known 
as  the  eastern  section  of  the  great 
Karakoram  Range.  It  seems  there 
is  an  unexplored  tract  between  the 
Mustagh  Pass  (discovered  by  Sir 


Frank  Younghusband)  and  the  Kara- 
koram Pass,  a hundred  miles  off  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  there  is  no  record 
of  any  passage  by  a European 
traveller.  There  are,  however, 
vague  traditions  of  a pass  known  as 
the  Saltoro  Pass,  and  the  discovery 
of  this  was  the  chief  aim  of  Dr. 
Longstaff ’s  expedition.  He  did  dis- 
cover the  pass  and  crossed  it,  and  in 
the  traverse  of  this  pass  (eighteen 
thousand  two  hundred  feet),  some- 
time regarded  as  almost  legendary, 
he  discovered  a vast  wall  of  peaks 
to  the  north-east.  The  highest  point 
of  these  mountains,  which  Dr.  Long- 
staff named  Teram  Kangri,  he  esti- 
mated, before  taking  observations, 
as  being  over  twenty-five  thousand 
feet.  When  working  out  his  obser- 
vations later  at  Dehra  Dun,  its 
altitude  appeared  to  exceed  that  of 
Mount  Everest.  His  first  observations 
made  it  twenty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  feet.  His  second  observa- 
tion (allowing  a large  margin  for 
error)  gave  twenty-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  “ as 
the  observed  altitude  of  the  peak.” 
But  using  the  summit  of  the  Rgyomg 
La  (eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet)  as  an  observing  station,  and 
relying  on  a small  clinometer  (for 
owing  to  enormous  difficulties  of 
transport  the  plane  table  and  the 
large  clinometer  had  been  left  behind) 
the  altitude  of  the  mountain  worked 
out  at  something  like  thirty  thousand 
feet.  But  with  characteristic 
modesty  Dr.  Longstaff  admits  that 
such  rough  methods  are  not  suffi- 
ciently reliable,  though  he  is  of 
opinion  that  this  observation,  though 
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crude,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
photograph  of  the  peak  obtained  from 
the  same  spot  tended  to  confirm  his 
previous  results.  As  the  President 
aptly  remarked,  “ Dr.  Longstaff 
manipulated  his  observations  in 
order  to  make  the  newly-discovered 
mountain  appear  lower  than  it  other- 
wise would,  a proceeding  probably 
unique  in  mountaineering  records.” 
So,  certainly,  there  is  a strong  pre- 
sumption that  this  explorer  has 
actually  set  eyes  on  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world. 

Mountain  Sickness  and  the  “ Man-level.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Dr.  Longstaff’s  lecture,  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield  made  some  striking  re- 
marks on  mountain-sickness,  and 
what  he  described  as  the  man-level. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  achievements 
of  Dr.  Longstaff,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
(who  indeed  holds  the  record  for 
having  attained  a greater  height 
than  any  other  human  being),  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Workman,  Sir  W.  M. 
Conway  and  others  have  done  much 
to  destroy  the  fetish  of  mountain- 
insomnia.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep 
beyond  a height  of  twenty  thousand 
feet  or  so,  or  climb  to  twenty-four 
thousand  feet.  Now  the  “ man- 
level  ” has  been  raised  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  feet. 

Then  mountain-sickness  is  now 
much  better  understood,  and  is  no 
longer  found  to  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
strength  of  will  can  do  much  to 
withstand  its  insidious  attacks.  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  demoralising  and  un- 


nerving as  sea-sickness.  Mr.  Fresh- 
field made  an  amusing  reference  to 
the  political  difficulties,  which  were 
almost  as  potent  as  the  physical  ones 
in  protecting  the  highest  peaks  of 
Himalaya  and  Trans-Himalaya  from 
the  attacks  of  British  mountaineers. 
“ Their  would-be  conqueror  has  either 
to  evade  avalanches  or  to  get  round 
Lord  Morley,  and  I know  not  which 
is  the  more  awkward  obstacle  ! Till 
the  Chinese  Government,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Stein’s  account,  is 
sympathetic  to  research,  is  ready 
to  grant  passports  to  Tibet,  we  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  Mount  Everest.” 

The  Florida  Sea  Railway. 

This  remarkable  railway  enter- 
prise, which  for  miles  is  carried  across 
lagoons,  marshes,  islets,  and  a shal- 
low sea,  includes  the  longest  example 
of  bridgework  in  the  world,  one 
viaduct,  with  its  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  arches,  being  about  three 
miles  long.  The  cost  of  these  via- 
ducts alone  (about  ten  miles  alto- 
gether) amounts  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  mile. 
This  new  railway  will  shorten  the 
time  of  the  journey  from  New  York 
and  Key  West  by  one-third,  while, 
as  it  is  intended  to  establish  a colossal 
train-ferry  between  Key  West  and 
Havanna,  travellers  from  New  York 
will  be  able  to  reach  the  Cuban 
capital  without  change  of  carriage. 

An  Aeronautical  Clapham  Junction. 

The  establishment  at  Lucerne  of 
the  largest  aerodrome  in  the  world 
is  a significant  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing vogue  of  airships  and  aero- 
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planes.  It  is  evidently  designed  with 
a view  to  a regular  airship  passenger 
service,  and  has  only  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  situated  on  the  Trieb- 
schenmoos,  behind  the  town,  and, 
including  the  “ landing  station,” 
occupies  an  area  of  nearly  forty 
acres.  Those  responsible  for  its 
construction  look  forward  to  the 
time,  not  far  distant,  when  there 
will  be  regular  aerial  passenger  ser- 
vices between  all  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  and  they  maintain  that 
Lucerne,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  western  Europe,  will  vir- 
tually become  the  Clapham  Junction 
of  aviation. 

The  G.O.M.  of  Geography. 

Certainly,  as  a writer  in  the  Field 
remarks,  Sir  Clements  Markham  has 
many  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  old  man  of  British  geography 
and  exploring  enterprise.  His 
official  connection  with  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  has  lasted  for 
nearly  half  a century,  and  when  he 
retired  from  the  Presidency  in  1905, 
he  had  held  that  post  continuously 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
twelve  years.  His  interest  in  the 
Society  and  in  geographical  science 
generally  has  not  abated,  in  spite  of 
the  claims  which  historical  and 
antiquarian  research  have  upon  his 
time.  On  the  eve  of  his  eightieth 
birthday  he  gave  the  clearest  proof 
of  his  dauntless  energy  by  giving  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive lecture  on  the  “ Land  of  the 
Incas  ” at  a recent  meeting.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  lecture 


was  taken  up  with  a luminous  and 
lucid  description  of  an  important 
new  map  of  Southern  Peru  and 
Northern  Bolivia  on  which  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society’s  map  depart- 
ment has  been  steadily  engaged  for 
the  last  two  years.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  some  418,000  square  miles, 
and  is  on  the  relatively  large  scale 
of  1 : 1,000,000.  It  embodies  the 
latest  observations  of  explorers,  who 
have  accomplished  a great  deal  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  way  of 
throwing  light  on  the  dark  places  of 
western  tropical  South  America. 

The  Fate  of  Boyd  Alexander. 

No  details  as  to  the  actual  assasina- 
tion  of  this  famous  explorer  have 
been  received.  All  that  is  known 
is  that  his  expedition  fell  into  an 
ambush  at  Tana  to  the  west  of 
Ayeshr  (capital  of  Wadai)  planned 
by  the  fanatical  natives  of  this 
region.  His  inseparable  companion, 
M.  Jose  Lopez,  who  managed  to 
escape  the  massacre,  has  just  arrived 
at  Maiduquri  with  the  unfortunate 
traveller’s  papers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  soon  full  details  of  this  deplor- 
able affair  will  be  forthcoming. 
Lieutenant  Boyd’s  body  has,  at  all 
events,  been  recovered. 

Exploring  Note. 

The  Italian  Government  have 
recently  established  an  archaeological 
school  at  Athens.  Russia  is  now  the 
only  great  power  which  is  not 
represented  in  the  archaeological  world 
at  Athens,  though  she  has  established 
an  archaeological  institute  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  been  well 
advised  to  issue  in  serial  form  the 
well-known  Sporting  Encyclopaedia , 
originally  published  some  twelve 
years  ago.  No  doubt  enterprising 
publishers  are  rather  apt  to  flood 
the  bookstalls  with  serial  reprints 
of  more  or  less  successful  books, 
for  which  the  demand  is  inadequate  ; 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  necessity 
to  create  a demand.  The  publica- 
tion is  really  wanted  in  view  of  the 
great  development  in  sports  and 
pastimes  and  the  rise  of  new  ones, 
especially  those  connected  with  what 
may  be  described  as  sporting  loco- 
motion, such  as  motoring,  motor- 
cycling, motor-boating,  aviation, 
etc.  The  publication  is  thoroughly 
comprehensive,  and  experts  in  all 
departments  of  sport,  such  as  Lord 
Montague  of  Beaulieu,  H.  Hesketh 
Pritchard,  and  Montague  Sherman, 
have  lent  their  aid.  In  short,  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  we  have  vir- 
tually a Badminton  “ Library  of 
Sport  ” condensed  and  brought  up 
to  date.  A very  attractive  feature 
is  the  excellent  reproduction  of 
instantaneous  photographs. 

Fishing  from  a Catamaran. 

A correspondent  of  the  Madras 
Times  contributes  a breezy  account 
of  fishing  from  a catamaran  in  Madras 
Harbour,  which  we  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  : — “ In  the  first  place 
catamarans  vary  in  size  from  the 


single  narrow  one  which  will  only  carry 
one  nearly  naked  savage,  to  the 
larger  and  higher  class  sailing  cata- 
marans which  go  many  miles  out  to 
sea,  and  on  which  four  people  can 
comfortably  find  room.  The  one 
I hired  was  of  the  latter  class.  The 
fun  begins,  of  course,  when  first 
pushed  off  into  the  surf,  and  though 
the  men  were  wonderfully  clever 
in  avoiding  the  heavier  waves,  still 
one  must  expect  to  get  some  water 
on  board,  and  just  one  wave  did 
get  me  fairly  full  from  topee  to  feet. 
I was,  however,  dressed  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  really  did  rather  enjoy 
the  cool  feeling  of  sitting  in  wet 
clothes,  until  they  had  dried  on  me 
in  about  half-an-hour’s  time.  We 
had  started  off  without  bait,  so  the 
next  thing  was  to  procure  some, 
and  this  we  did  by  begging  from 
other  catamarans  which  had  gone 
out  earlier,  but  this  was  slow  work, 
as  the  unfortunates  who  had  the 
early  prawns  naturally  objected  to 
parting  with  many  as  free  gifts, 
that  being  the  way  my  catamaran 
men  tried  to  get  their  bait.  So  to 
accelerate  matters,  we  got  another 
single  catamaran  to  let  us  fish  his 
net  with  him,  sharing  the  spoil, 
and  thus  well  supplied,  we  set  sail 
and  got  into  the  fishing  ground, 
where  in  under  two  hours  we  caught 
one  hundred  and  twenty  head  of 
fish  on  three  lines,  each  line  having 
five  or  six  hooks  attached,  just  above 
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their  bottom  lead.  The  fish  were 
nearly  all  of  the  same  kind,  very 
like  the  English  mackerel,  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  We 
were  fishing  in  ten  fathoms  of  water, 
so  it  took  time  for  the  hooks  to  get 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  idea 
therefore  was  to  economise  time  by 
getting  several  hooks  attached  to 
fish  before  hauling  up  again  to  rebait, 
and  one  time  my  best  haul  was  five 
fish,  with  only  one  of  my  six  hooks 
naked.  I recommend  this  form  of 
sport  to  men  of  small  means,  for  my 
three  men  were  quite  pleased  with 
the  one  rupee  I gave  them.” 

Motors  on  Swiss  Passes. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
motors  are  forbidden  on  the  Swiss 
passes.  As  a matter  of  fact  two  of 
the  great  Alpine  passes  are  open  to 
motors  (subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions), namely,  the  St.  Gothard  and 
the  Simplon.  The  third  one  avail- 
able is  the  popular  Brunnig  Pass, 
which  links  up  the  Bernese  Oberland 
with  Lucerne.  The  St.  Gothard 
will  not  probably  be  as  much  fre- 
quented by  motorists  as  the  Simplon, 
for  the  surface  is  inferior. 

Salmon  versus  Sea  Trout. 

It  is  curious  how  much  uncertainty 
there  is,  even  among  old  fishing  hands, 
as  to  the  differentiation  between  these 
two  fish.  No  doubt  there  is  great 
similarity  in  form  and  colouring, 
though,  as  the  fishing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  points  out,  the  chief 
distinction  is  in  the  adipose  fin,  which 
in  the  case  of  salmon  is  coloured  ; 
but  he  gives  a still  more  definite 
test.  It  seems  that  the  accurate  and 
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scientific  test  is  to  count  the  row  of 
scales  in  a diagonal  line  from  the 
adipose  fin  to  the  median  line.  If 
there  are  ten  rows  or  less,  the  fish 
is  a salmon  ; if  eleven  or  more  rows, 
a trout.  But  in  case  of  doubt  anglers 
should  write  to  Mr.  Boulenger,  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  What  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  distinguishing  salmon, 
sea  trout  and  ordinary  trout  are  the 
local  variants  of  the  name.  For 
instance,  sea  trout  are  called  peel 
in  the  west  country,  while  on  the 
Severn  young  salmon  are  known  as 
salmon  peel ; and  in  Ireland  peal 
is  the  name  for  grilse  or  salmon  in 
its  third  year.  I remember  some 
twenty  years  ago  the  question 
whether  salmon  peel  were  salmon  or 
not  created  a considerable  amount 
of  discussion  in  Gloucestershire 
among  the  Severn  fishermen. 

The  Touring  Cyclist’s  Kit. 

In  the  C.T.G.  Gazette  for  June,  a 
number  of  special  interest  to  Con- 
tinental tourists,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
known  so  well  for  his  cycling  tours 
in  Siberia,  gives  his  views  on  the 
question  of  kit,  which  are  worth 
reproducing. 

“ The  tourist’s  underclothing 
should  be  light  and  porous,  whether 
of  wool  or  cotton  depends  entirely 
on  personal  preference.  The  wearing 
of  starched  collars  on  tour  is  simply 
an  unnecessary  obedience  to  British 
conventionality.  A point  to  be 
remembered  is  that  the  shoes  should 
be  stoutly  soled,  as  they  will  have 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  cycling 
and  walking.  Of  changes,  the  kit 
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could  contain  one  spare  outer  shirt 
and  two  complete  sets  of  under- 
clothing, including  stockings ; 
toilet  requisites,  light  pyjamas,  and 
handkerchiefs,  maps,  pencil  and 
guide  book.  In  the  tool-bag  the 
necessary  spanners,  tyre-repair  out- 
fit, and  a flask  of  burning  oil  or 
carbide  supply,  should  be  carefully 
packed.  If  space  can  be  found,  a 
pair  of  flannel  trousers  for  evening 
wear  is  quite  a boon.  Carried 
separately  would  be  the  light  mac- 
kintosh cape  and  overall  leggings, 
and  these  could  be  strapped  in  a 
place  where  they  can  be  got  at 
without  disturbing  the  other 
luggage/’ 

The  Vienna  Sports  Exhibition. 

A member  of  the  Committee  writes 
as  follows  with  reference  to  the 
article  on  this  exhibition  in  the  last 
number,  and  I have  much  pleasure 
in  reproducing  it.  It  should  be 
added  that,  though  the  writer  has 
no  objection  to  my  printing  the 
letter,  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  official. 

4 4 1 have  read  your  article  on  the 
Vienna  Sports  Exhibition.  I have 
underlined  a sentence  in  the  copy 
enclosed  which  is  entirely  incorrect, 
as  you  would,  no  doubt,  have  dis- 
covered on  inquiry  from  any  member 
of  the  Committee  (of  which  I am 
a member)  whose  names  are  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  It  is  somewhat 
important  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  British  Government  sent  out 
nothing,  for  the  only  thing  that 
went  from  the  Natural  History 
Museum  was  Persimmon’s  skeleton, 


which  had  not  yet  been  catalogued, 
and  could  therefore  be  lent. 

44  All  the  heads  and  other  exhibits 
were  sent  most  generously  by 
private  individuals  in  response  to 
the  letter  signed  by  Lord  Des- 
borough,  the  Chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee, asking  for  certain  specimens. 
The  Museum  authorities  kindly  gave 
us  a packing-room  and  the  invaluable 
services  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Fagan.  All  the 
things  went  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  were  unpacked  there  and 
re-packed,  and  sent  to  Vienna.  The 
same  process  will  be  reversed  on 
their  return  from  Vienna  to  those 
who  so  kindly  lent  them,  and  we  do 
think  that  those  generous  owners 
might  have  had  a word  of  praise  from 
you.  As  regards  the  safe  custody 
of  the  exhibits,  we  have  two  watch- 
men outside  the  Pavilion  and  two 
inside.  If  the  whole  business  is 
carried  through  on  the  money  allotted 
to  it  by  Government  it  will  be  one  of 
the  cheapest  things  ever  done,  and 
we  hope  will  be  appreciated  as  such. 

44  When  the  Board  of  Trade  de- 
cided at  the  last  moment,  on  the 
representations  of  our  Ambassador 
in  Vienna  and  of  the  late  King 
Edward  VII.,  to  take  part  in  this 
Exhibition,  they  asked  Lord  Des- 
borough  to  act  as  Chairman,  which 
he  agreed  to  do  ; and  he  worked 
with  Mr.  Wintour  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  which  were  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty.  Lord 
Desborough  then  appointed,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
Committee  of  his  own,  consisting  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
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printed  above,  and  by  them  the  whole 
work  has  been  carried  through, 
although  Lord  Lonsdale’s  many  en- 
gagements have  prevented  him  from 
taking  much  share  in  an  exhitition 
which  has,  no  doubt,  had  his 
heartiest  sympathy.  Not  only  have 
those  who  lent  big  game  and  heads  of 
deer  and  other  animals  received  very 
little  thanks  at  present  for  their  most 
kindly  and  public-spirited  action, 
but  nothing  has  been  said  of  such 
exhibitors  as  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 


whose  collections  of  various  kinds 
have  been  very  much  admired,  as 
has  the  small  but  very  beautiful 
collection  of  pictures  and  prints, 
which  united  to  make  the  Exhibi- 
tion one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind,  and  certainly  as  good  as  any- 
thing else  at  Vienna.” 

The  Motor  in  France. 

There  are  many  French  travel 
books  written  for  the  benefit  of 


motorists,  but  we  have  seldom  come 
across  one  which  was  more  readable, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  practical, 
than  Mr.  Gordon  Home’s  motoring 
road  book — The  Motor  Routes  of 
France  (A.  and  C.  Black).  The 
literary  part  is  very  well  done,  and 
though  the  historical  information  is 
necessarily  brief,  yet  it  is  presented 
in  a readable  and  intelligent  fashion. 
Then  the  numerous  coloured  illus- 
trations, some  of  which  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Hallam  Murray’s  artistic 


travel  book  On  the  Old  Road  through 
France  to  Florence , are  full  of  charm. 
The  book  deals  mainly  with  what 
may  be  described  as  the  “ show 
districts  ” of  France — the  Chateaux 
of  Touraine,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone 
Valley  and  the  Riviera.  But  the 
practical  side  will  probably  appeal 
most  to  motorists  in  general.  By 
the  use  of  the  sixty  plans  and  route 
maps  a motorist  could  feel  his  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  France 
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and  be  absolutely  independent  of 
maps  and  guide-books. 

The  Olympic  Games  of  1912. 

It  might  seem  a little  premature 
to  be  arranging,  some  two  years  in 
advance,  the  programme  of  this 
famous  athletic  meeting,  but,  of 
course,  the  enterprise  is  conducted 
on  such  a colossal  scale  and  is  so 
essentially  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope 
that  preliminary  arrangements  have 
to  be  settled  years  in  advance.  At 
the  annual  meeting  held  on  June  1 1th, 
12th  and  13th  at  Luxemburg,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  a large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  inter- 
national committee,  including  the 
Rev.  de  Courcy  Laffan  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Cook  (Editor  of  the  Field).  The 
Swedish  Committee  were  able  to 
announce  that  nearly  £60,000  were 
promised  for  the  Stockholm  Meeting, 
which  is  not  far  off  the  £80,000,  the 
cost  of  the  London  meeting,  of 
this  sum  £40,000  is  a subsidy  from 
the  Swedish  Government.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Idrot- 
sparken  where  a permanent  stadium 
of  brick  and  granite  has  already 
been  begun.  The  games  will  last 
from  July  7th  to  16th  for  the  purely 
athletic  competitions,  and  will  be 
followed  by  a Concours  Hippique 
(horse  show)  in  the  stadium  on 
July  17th  and  18th.  If  rowing  is  to 
be  included  in  the  programme  it 
would  probably  follow  the  yacht 
racing.  The  most  popular  event, 
the  Marathon  race,  will  be  exactly 
the  same  distance  as  in  the  London 
Games  of  1908,  and  to  avoid  any 
“ regrettable  incidents  ” the  com- 
mittee suggest  that  the  competitors 


are  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
assistants  of  any  sort,  whether  on 
bicycle  or  motor.  What  is  more 
important,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  verdict  of  a doctor  as  to  a com- 
petitor being  physically  incapacitated 
from  continuing  the  race  must  be 
confirmed  by  a member  of  the 
committee. 

Snapshots. 

An  international  motor  boat  re- 
gatta confined  to  sea-going  boats 
is  to  be  held  on  July  17th  at  Nynas, 
near  Stockpolm. 

The  following  international  avia- 
tion meetings  will  take  place  during 
July  : — Rheims,  July  3rd  to  10th, 
with  prizes  amounting  to  £10,000  ; 
and  Brussels,  July  24th  to  August 
4th,  when  prizes  value  £8,000  will  be 
competed  for. 

The  extraordinary  progress  avia- 
tion has  made  in  France  is  shown 
very  convincingly  by  a list  recently 
published  of  no  less  than  seventy- 
nine  “ aeroplane  pilots  ” who  have 
been  granted  certificates  by  the 
Aero  Club  de  France. 

English  golfers  in  Paris  will  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  travel  to  La 
Boulie  at  Versailles  to  get  a game, 
as  a club  has  recently  been  started 
at  Buzenval  just  beyond  the  walls. 

The  announcement  that  a “ motor 
diligence  ” service  is  to  be  started 
over  the  Mt.  Cenis  Pass  has  probably 
little  foundation  in  fact.  Owing  to 
the  small  amount  of  wheeled  traffic 
there  is  little  inducement  to  keep 
the  surface  in  good  condition,  and  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  least  suitable 
for  motors  of  all  the  passes  in  the 
Alpine  region. 


Tip*  on  Liners. 

What  gratuities  to  give  on  ocean 
liners  is  a problem  that  often  vexes 
the  minds  of  travellers.  Though 
information  on  such  a subject  might 
be  thought  to  be  within  the  province 
of  the  guide-book,  yet,  as  a rule, 
these  works  of  reference  are  dis- 
creetly silent  on  this  moot  point. 
The  only  guide  I know  which  deals 
at  all  adequately  with  the  subject  is 
Bradshaw’s  “ Through  Routes .”  Here 
is  to  be  found  a section  dealing  pre- 
cisely and  comprehensively  with  the 
question  of  how,  when  and  what  to 
tip  on  passenger  liners.  As  this 
book  covers  all  voyages  in  the  main 
lines  of  world  travel,  these  hints 
are  worth  quoting. 

44  Though  the  steward’s  fee  is 
included  in  the  passage  money, 
4 tips  ’ are  invariably  given  in  addi- 
tion. One-tenth  of  the  passage 
money  is  ample  for  all.  On  Trans- 
atlantic liners,  10s.  to  the  cabin 
steward,  10s.  to  the  saloon  waiter, 
and  5s.  to  the  bathman  is  the  usual 
minimum.  On  voyages  to  Australia 
and  the  Far  East  the  passage  will 
be  made  on  perhaps  three  separate 
ships  with  the  one  through  ticket, 
and  then  the  sums  quoted  will  be 
sufficient  for  each  portion  of  the 
voyage.  On  long  voyages  and 
when  there  are  few  passengers,  the 
chief  steward  will  change  the  atten- 
dants once,  twice,  or  oftener,  to  give 
all  a chance  of  securing  gratuities. 
If  this  is  suspected,  do  not  4 tip  ’ at 


all  until  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and 
then  only  to  the  last  attendants. 
At  other  times,  give  half  the  4 tip  ’ 
at  the  commencement,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  there  will  be  as  much  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  if  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  attention  re- 
ceived. Usually  4 tips  ’ are  pooled 
by  stewards,  waiters,  etc.,  and  so 
the  extra  attention  a 4 handsome 
douceur 7 should  secure,  is  not 
obtained.  The  biggest  4 tip  7 is  but 
a mite  in  the  aggregate  sum  divisible, 
which  sum  represents  a serious  tax 
on  passengers,  and  should  be 
abolished.  Smoke-room  attendants 
and  others  need  not  be  tipped  unless 
special  services  are  rendered. 

More  is  always  expected  from  the 
occupants  of  state-room  and  upper- 
deck  berths  than  from  the  ordinary 
saloon  passengers,  and  more  on  the 
fastest  boats  of  the  fleet  than  on 
ordinary  steamers.  On  the  Pacific 
lines,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  to  Australia 
or  Japan  $5  Mexican  or  $2. 50c. 
gold  is  the  standard  gratuity,  and 
the  same  suffices  for  a voyage  from 
the  Cape  to  Australia.  By  direct 
long  sea  or  overland  route  to  Aus- 
tralia, £2  each  is  the  minimum  4 tip  7 
for  cabin  and  saloon  attendants 
respectively.77 

Feeder  Railways  on  the  Simplon  Route. 

A weekly  contemporary  was  de- 
cidedly premature  in  stating  that  one 
of  the  prospective  railways — that 
between  Dissentis  and  Brieg — was 
completed.  The  editor  of  the 
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Traveller's  Gazette  has  kindly  called 
my  attention  to  this  erroneous  state- 
ment, and  points  out  that  so  far 
from  such  a railway  being  completed, 
it  has  not  even  been  begun,  although 
it  has  long  been  projected.  The 
original  idea  was  to  construct  branch 
railways  from  Gletsch  to  Dissentis 
and  Gletsch  to  Brieg,  and  Gletsch 
to  Meiringen,  but  no  financial  or  other 
arrangements  have  yet  been  made. 

Whisky  and  Snake-Bite. 

In  the  United  States,  as  is  well 
known,  a strong  dose  of  whisky 
neat  is  the  popular  treatment  for 
snake-bite.  This  has  prompted  a 
frivolous  correspondent,  who  had 
read  about  the  anti-venene  treat- 
ment described  in  the  last  number, 
to  send  me  the  following  time- 
honoured  yarn.  I reproduce  it  with 
some  trepidation,  but  at  all  events 
its  antiquity  should  command  the 
respect  of  readers. 

“ A stranger  went  into  a drug 
store  in  Kansas  (where  a stringent 
liquor  prohibition  law  was  in  force) 
and  asked  for  some  whisky.  ‘ I 
can’t  sell  you  any  whisky,’  said  the 
druggist.  4 But  I’m  sick ! ’ per- 
sisted the  stranger.  ‘ That  won’t 
help  any,’  replied  the  druggist.  4 It 
don’t  make  any  difference.  I can’t 
sell  you  any  whisky  for  being  sick.’ 
‘ Well,  what  can  you  sell  it  to  me 
for  ? ’ asked  the  stranger.  4 The 
only  thing  we  can  sell  whisky  for  in 
this  town,’  said  the  druggist,  4 is 
for  snake-bites.  No,  it’s  no  use 
asking  me  where  to  get  bitten. 
There  is  only  one  snake  in  town,  and 
he  is  engaged  for  three  weeks  ahead  ! ’ ” 


A Song  of  Travel. 

A correspondent,  who  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  attractions  of 
Brittany  as  a holiday  field,  sends 
me  the  following  pleasing  verses. 
By  Brittany  is  not  meant  the  tourist- 
ridden  St.  Malo  or  Dinan,  but  the 
real  Brittany  of  the  Bretons.  Many 
delightful  nooks,  hardly  known  at 
all  to  the  English  visitor,  stud  the 
beautiful  coast  line  from  St.  Brieuc 
to  Morlaix.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  these  is  St.  Efflam,  which  my 
correspondent  describes  so  charm- 
ingly. 

In  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  Brittany. 

How  shall  I paint  the  virtues  of  Tremel? 
No  space  have  I its  dear  delights  to  tell : 
Here  may  the  man  or  maid  that  Fashion 
loathes. 

Wear  with  impunity  their  oldest  clothes  : 
And  here  the  man  that’s  loth  to  leave  his 
bed 

Shall  always  find  his  breakfast  ready 
spread  : 

And  here,  alone  throughout  the  land  of 
Gaul, 

Partake  of  tea  that’s  really  tea  at  all. 

A mossy  beechen  wood  is  found  hard  by : 
Blue  hills  beyond,  where  heathery 
moorlands  lie  : 

Here  picnickers  consort.  Six  miles  away 
(Or  thereabouts)  extends  St.  Efflam ’s  Bay 

Oft  have  I noted,  on  the  British  coast. 
The  awful  tendency  of  bays  to  boast : 

Of  every  bay  in  turn,  ’tis  stoutly  said 
That  Naples  Bay  must  hide  its  minished 
head  : 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  full  sure  I am 
T’were  hard  to  beat  the  Bay  of  St.  Efflam 
Mile  upon  mile  its  yellow  sands  you  tread 
Until  your  system  clamours  to  be  fed. 

So  at  the  little  inn  that  fronts  the  bay 
You  still  its  clamour  in  the  usual  way. 

A grand  old  granite  rock  you  then  should 
climb. 

As  high  as  Salisbury  spire,  and  sweet  with 
thyme. 

J.E.B. 
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Jottings. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  assistance  in  the  work  of 
establishing  uniform  penny  postage 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  has 
been  made  an  honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Carlsbad 
have  decided  to  erect  “ a monu- 
mental bench  with  a memorial 
tablet  ” near  the  Cafe  Aberg  in 
honour  of  the  late  King  Edward. 

The  popular  Belle  steamers  of  the 
East  Coast  Development  Company 
begin  this  month  the  extension  of 
their  trips  to  Southwold  and  Yar- 
mouth. These  boats  afford  a good 
opportunity  to  those  wishing  to  view 
the  Biver  Thames  from  the  pool  of 
Tilbury  Fort.  The  latter  is  a well- 
known  historical  landmark,  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  topographical 
features  have  not  changed  from  the 
time  of  the  “ spacious  days  of  Eliza- 
beth.” We  are  all  familiar  from 
our  nursery  days  with  the  well- 
known  woodcut  of  Tilbury  Fort  and 
the  Queen  reviewing  her  troops  in 
Markham’s  history. 

During  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion the  express  service  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  has  been 
doubled,  and  there  are  now  express 
trains  hourly,  the  journey  between 
the  two  capitals  occupying  just  over 
half  an  hour. 

Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 
have  a very  attractive  and  artistically 
arranged  display  at  the  Japanese 
Exhibition.  Among  their  exhibits 
are  some  striking  examples  of  work 
initiated  by  the  firm  under  con- 
siderable difficulties.  For  instance, 


this  firm  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  anti-diphtheric  system  in  the 
British  Empire.  As  is  well  known, 
the  firm  have  specialised  in  fitting 
out  expeditions  of  explorers  in 
tropical,  arctic  and  other  trying 
climates.  And  at  their  exhibition 
the  actual  equipment  supplied  to 
many  famous  explorers  is  to  be  seen. 

The  historic  Cafe  Anglais  at  Paris, 
whose  clientele  included  some  of  the 
most  famous  personages  in  the  world, 
has  just  been  sold  for  £52,000. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique  have  recently  established 
a faster  through-service  between 
Marseilles  and  Tunis,  and  the 
new  steamer,  appropriately  named 
“ Carthage  ” has  been  kept  specially 
for  this  service,  which  will  do  the 
voyage  in  twenty-seven  hours.  It  is 
intended  to  leave  Marseilles  every 
Monday  at  noon,  arriving  at  Tunis 
the  next  afternoon  at  three  o’clock. 
The  return  will  be  on  Fridays  at 
noon,  arriving  at  Marseilles  at  three 
o’clock. 

The  Gemmi  Pass  is  now  open  for 
traffic.  Motors,  of  course,  are  not 
allowed  on  this  pass  ; indeed,  it  is 
usually  traversed  by  special  minia- 
ture wagonettes,  something  like  the 
Norwegian  carrioles,  except  that  they 
are  far  more  luxuriously  fitted  up, 
resembling  an  armchair  on  two 
wheels. 

Mr.  Norton  Griffiths,  M.P.,  a 
member  of  the  firm  who  obtained  the 
contract  for  the  mountain  section  of 
the  new  Chilian  Railway,  has  just 
done  the  journey  from  London  to 
Valparaiso  in  the  record  time  of 
twenty-two  days. 
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The  French  customs  have  recently- 
been  enforcing  very  vigorously  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  tobacco 
carried  by  travellers.  Recently  a 
traveller  declared  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord  seventeen  cigars  over  the 
stipulated  number  (ten)  and  had  to 
pay  over  nine  francs  duty. 

Considering  the  large  number  of 
shipping  companies,  who  do  their 
best  to  meet  the  enormous  demand 
for  “ pleasure  cruises,”  it  is  difficult 
to  arrange  a circular  voyage  of  this 
kind  a little  outside  the  main  line 
of  tourist  traffic.  The  Company 
however,  who  have  organised  the 
“ Scientific  and  Sporting  Cruise 
round  the  World,”  in  the  well-known 
liner,  “ Atrato,”  seem  however, 
to  have  succeeded  in  this,  as  the 
following  outline  of  the  itinerary 
shows : — 

Starting  from  Southampton  in 
September  the  itinerary  will  be 
approximately  as  follows  : New  York, 
Florida  Coast,  Vera  Cruz,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  Carribean  Islands, 
Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, Falkland  Islands,  Valparaiso, 
Juan  Fernandez,  Easter,  Society, 
Cook’s,  Friendly,  Fiji  and  Loyalty 
Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New 
Hebrides,  Solomon  Islands,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong-Kong, 
Philippines,  Borneo,  Singapore, 
Colombo,  Seychelles,  Zanzibar,  Dur- 
ban, Cape  Town,  Canary  Islands, 
Azores. 

The  catering  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
well-known  London  firm,  and  in 
view  of  all  these  advantages,  the 
fare,  namely  650  guineas,  may  be 
considered  fairly  moderate. 


Church  Notes. 

The  new  Brisbane  Cathedral,  which 
is  built  on  a commanding  site  over- 
looking the  city,  will  probably  be 
dedicated  in  the  autumn. 

The  Rev.  William  Hechlen,  who 
has  been  Chaplain  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  Vienna  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  has  now  retired. 

The  restoration,  or  rather,  renova- 
tion, of  the  English  Church  at  Carls- 
bad is  now  completed,  and  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Anglican  churches  on  the  Continent. 

The  Diocesan  Synod  of  Antigua 
have  waived  for  the  present  election 
their  right  to  select  a bishop  for  the 
vacant  see,  leaving  the  choice  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  West  Indies. 

Rev.  H.  Izard,  Colonial  Chaplain, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Singapore 
Archdeaconry. 

Rev.  W.  L.  W.  Hitching,  M.A., 
has  been  appointed  Chaplain  of 
Allahabad. 

Hotel  Notes. 

A large  hotel  is  about  to  be 
built  in  the  best  site  in  Vienna,  next 
the  new  French  Embassy.  It  will 
be  managed  by  Mr.  Wiener,  of  Paris. 

The  Luzernerhof  of  Lucerne  has 
recently  been  considerably  improved. 
The  hall  has  been  extended  and 
converted  into  a comfortable  lounge. 

A new  hotel  at  Landeck  (Tyrol), 
known  as  the  Hotel  Post,  with  the 
modern  improvements  the  latter-day 
tourist  demands,  has  recently  been 
opened. 

Eustace  Reynold s-B all. 
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The  Lu-Chu  Islands. 

By  WALTER  J.  CLUTTERBUCK. 

Great  Lu-Chu  is  the  English  name  for  a long  irregularly-shaped  island, 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Lu-Chu  group,  which,  under  the 
Japanese  name  of  “ Okinawa,”  now  forms  part  of  that  Empire.  The 
ancient  Chinese  spelling  of  the  name  means  “ a floating  hornless  dragon,” 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  island  in  shape  to  a young  dragon 
resting  on  the  waters. 

Okinawa  lies  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Kagoshima, 
which  is  the  most  southerly  town  of  any  importance  in  the  Japanese 
Archipelago.  It  is  about  fifty-six  miles  long  and  varies  from  two  to 
fourteen  miles  in  width. 

Besides  one  or  two  missionaries  who  have  spent,  say,  a week  there  in 
every  year,  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  was  the  only  modern  Englishman  who 
had  paid  any  attention  to  the  Luchus. 

During  the  six  weeks  of  our  stay  in  the  coldest  time  of  year,  the  thermo- 
meter averaged  about  fifty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  bright  sun  by 
day  and  the  mild  nights  made  life  very  pleasant,  and  we  could  not  but 
think  that  with  the  addition  of  ever  so  small  a hotel,  managed  on  European 
principles,  this  might  be  a delightful  spot  for  visitors  from  Japan  or 
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China  to  winter  in.  The  distance  from  Kagoshima  to  the  Okinawa  port 
of  Naha  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles  ; from  Shanghai  (which  is 
bitterly  cold  every  winter)  it  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which 
might  be  accomplished  in  about  thirty-eight  hours  at  twelve  knots  an 
hour.  As  it  is,  the  traveller  has  to  put  up  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  dis- 
agreeable odours  and  lack  of  all  sanitary  arrangements,  not  to  mention 
the  miserable  food  of  a Japanese  inn. 

The  principal  town  and  seat  of  Japanese  local  government  is  “ Naha,” 
which  is  also  the  busiest  port  of  the  island,  and  is  situated  far  south  on 
the  west  coast.  About  three  miles  inland  from  Naha,  on  a hill,  is  the  old 
capital,  Shuri. 

We  crept  up  to  the  shores  of  Okinawa  in  a Japanese  steamer,  just  when 
day  was  breaking,  and  had  to  blow  the  whistle  vigorously  to  warn  the 
still  sleeping  town  of  Naha  of  our  approach.  By  the  time  the  anchor- 
chains  rattled  at  the  moorings,  the  faint  yellow  gleam  in  the  sky  had 
changed  to  a flood  of  dazzling  light,  though  the  outlines  of  the  land  were 
softened  by  morning  mist. 

It  was  a beautiful  morning,  so  warm,  so  sunlit,  almost  like  a dream, 
as  the  white  haze  gradually  cleared  off  the  town,  off  the  sailing  boats 
and  away  from  the  sky,  and  revealed  a harbour  looking  like  silver.  The 
first  fishing  boats  came  creeping  out,  their  great  dragon’s-wing  sails  of 
yellow  matting  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  only  lightly  filled  by  a gentle 
northerly  breeze,  and  narrow  little  “ dug-outs  ” skipped  over  the  waves 
towards  us,  propelled  by  two  or  three  natives  in  huge  straw -hats,  paddling 
with  short  quick  strokes. 

Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  to  southern  Japan  than  the  scene 
before  us,  with  no  grand  or  imposing  mountains,  only  a gently  rolling 
country,  low  cliffs  and  the  town  of  Naha  standing  out  clear  and  white, 
the  land  behind  fading  away  into  the  green  of  cultivated  fields,  and  the 
dark  blue  of  distant  pine  trees.  The  harbour  is  guarded  by  two  tumble - 
down  and  picturesque  old  coral  forts,  with  loopholed  walls  jutting  out 
into  the  sea,  probably  built  many  years  ago  by  the  Chinese  usurpers, 
who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  Behind  these  fortified 
breakwaters  rose  a crowd  of  masts  in  the  well  sheltered  harbour.  The 
boats  are  more  curious  and  picturesque  than  anything  in  Japan,  being 
very  dilapidated,  and  much  stained  with  age  and  wear.  Quantities  of 
sun-browned  men  were  busy  amongst  them,  working,  cleaning,  and  some 
cooking  their  breakfasts  over  fires  of  fir-boughs. 

We  were  taken  to  a flight  of  broad  low  steps  to  land ; these  steps  were 
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swarming  with  men,  women  and  children,  all  on  the  look-out  for  us. 
Then  about  twenty  women  rushed  at  us  screaming,  talking,  and  all  wading 
into  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  each  one  determined  to  take  possession 
of  some  of  our  goods  and  chattels.  All  our  bags  and  bundles  were  seized 
by  blue-tattooed  hands  and  we  thought  our  interpreter  would  have  much 
trouble  in  managing  the  crowd.  But  Luchu  folk  seemed  wonderfully 
pleasant  to  deal  with,  and  when  each  woman  had  grabbed  a piece  of 
luggage  and  put  it  on  her  head,  she  went  off  laughing  and  stood  in  a row 
with  the  other  women,  till  all  were  collected.  In  the  meantime  all  the 
men  were  very  busy — looking  on. 

Then  we,  sixteen  souls  in  all,  marched  up  to  the  Ikebata , tea-house, 
where  we  dismissed  the  crowd,  paying  each  one  2 sen.  (about  one  half-penny). 
The  boatman  charged  us  sevenpence  for  bringing  us  and  all  our  luggage 
ashore  from  the  ship  which  must  have  been  a good  mile  out  at  sea. 

Later  on,  when  we  had  an  establishment  of  our  own’ at  Shuri,  the 
capital,  we  found  prices  as  follows  : Our  expenses  counted  by  so  many 
sen , or  farthings,  a day.  We  give  a few  items  with  their  market  prices 
as  we  paid  them  : — Eggs,  per  dozen,  4d ; a chicken,  6d ; Beef  (uneatable 
except  in  soup),  per  lb.,  3d. ; Pork  (which  was  good),  3jd. ; sixteen  large 
sweet  potatoes,  l^d.  Shuri  could  produce  very  little,  however,  in  the 
way  of  provisions. 

Then  we  had  our  first  experience  of  walking  through  the  town  ; everyone 
stared  very  hard  at  us,  and  hundreds  of  children  crowded  round,  peering 
into  our  faces,  shouting  and  skipping.  They  had  never  before  set  eyes 
on  a woman  in  European  dress.  The  one  missionary  lady,  who  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  was  known  to  have  visited  these  islands,  having  worn 
Japanese  costume  entirely. 

To  a newcomer  both  sexes  of  the  natives  look  exactly  the  same,  with 
their  loose-fitting  dark  blue  frocks  and  their  hair  done  up  in  a knot. 
After  three  or  four  days  amongst  them,  however,  considerable  difference 
may  be  detected.  The  young  men  in  spite  of  their  feminine  faces  can  in 
a moment  be  distinguished  by  the  way  their  hair  is  done.  It  is  screwed 
up  into  a much-greased  knot  which  comes  just  above  the  poll ; this  is 
secured  to  the  head,  or  skewered  to  the  head,  as  this  term  seems  more 
appropriate,  with  two  thick  pins  made  out  of  brass  or  silver ; one  of  these 
is  about  three  inches  long, with  a metal  flower  of  six  petals  forming  the  head, 
while  the  second  one  resembles  a rather  long  earcleaner,  such  as  one  sees 
in  old-fashioned  toilet  cases.  As  soon,  however,  as  these  men  have  passed 
their  premiere  jeunesse  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  women,  as  they  all 
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can  and  do  grow  beards,  and  eventually  develop  into  quite  patriarchal- 
looking  old  gentlemen.  The  Luchuans,  like  the  Ainus,  are  naturally 
more  hairy  than  the  Japanese. 

We  thought  them  a much  finer  race  than  their  conquerors,  taller, 
broader  and  apparently  more  healthy  in  physique  ; the  women,  too, 
seem  much  bigger  and  stronger,  and  many  of  the  young  girls  were  very 
pretty,  with  their  big,  soft,  brown  eyes.  The  shape  of  the  eyes  is  different 
too  ; they  are  wide  open  and  seldom  run  upwards  at  the  corners  at  all ; 
in  fact  the  women  often  reminded  us  of  southern  Europeans.  The  women 
have  but  one  single  fashion  in  hairdressing,  and  this  we  hear  has  been  in 
vogue  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  Almost  from  babyhood  to  old  age 
they  have  their  hair  done  up  in  the  same  way,  viz.  : a kind  of  knot  at 
the  top  of  the  head  fastened  with  one  long  pin. 

On  holiday  occasions,  such  as  funerals,  they  wear  peculiar  horn  skewers 
about  ten  inches  long,  four  sided  in  shape,  with  a pyramid  point  at  one 
end,  and  a spoon  bowl  at  the  other.  They  are  made  in  inch  sections  of 
yellow  and  black  horn,  and  stand  up  on  the  women’s  heads  in  the  most 
aggressive  way.  None  of  these  pins  keep  the  hair  steady  ; it  slips  in  every 
direction,  and  frequently  hangs  over  one  ear  in  the  most  dissipated 
manner  ! The  women’s  black  hair  is  very  much  plastered  with  pigs’ 
fat,  so  that  it  shines  brightly  in  the  light,  and  sometimes  when  recently 
dressed,  the  knob  of  hair  stands  up  like  a jampot  on  their  heads,  and  often 
a woman  may  be  seen  twisting  up  her  long  thick  coils  during  the  day. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  of  a visitor  to  great  Luchu  is  the 
mass  of  large  white  tombs,  which  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
positions  on  the  hillsides  all  over  the  island.  In  looking  over  the  green 
rice-fields  or  sugar-plantations,  one’s  eye  is  often  attracted  by  a gleaming 
patch  of  white,  which  is  some  Luchuan  burying-place. 

A great  part  of  the  scenery  round  Naha  is  sprinkled  with  tombs  of  this 
kind  ; they  even  occupy  all  the  higher  land  of  the  town  itself,  and  crowd 
round  the  houses  of  the  living.  Indeed,  nearly  a quarter  of  the  town  is 
nameless,  silent  tombland.  In  shape  these  structures  are  like  huge  horse- 
shoes laid  on  the  side  of  the  hill  over  the  vault  itself.  This  vault  is  a 
chamber  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  and  closed  with  a slab  of  stone  for  a 
door.  In  the  front  there  is  always  a grass  enclosure  surrounded  by  walls 
of  coral  rock,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  height ; these  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  stonework,  are  sometimes  whitened  with  cement,  which  makes  them 
very  conspicuous,  even  at  a distance.  There  is  no  carving  or  ornamenta- 
tion about  the  whole  erection. 
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The  smallest  tombs  were  about  eight  yards  long  by  six  broad,  while  some 
of  them  were  as  much  as  twenty  yards  by  eight  yards  in  size.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  packed  in  close  together,  or  you  may  find,  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  island,  one  imposing,  solitary  tomb  on  a hillside. 

One  day,  wandering  over  the  rough  country  paths  about  a mile  from 
Naha,  we  heard  sounds  in  the  distance  as  if  coming  from  a number  of 
children  playing  a game  which  required  a great  deal  of  shouting.  The 
sounds  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  till  there  appeared  over  the  crest 
of  a small  hill  a procession  carrying  in  its  midst  a large  red  box  which  we 
guessed  must  be  a coffin.  In  fact  this  was  a Luchuan  funeral.  First 
walked  a rabble  of  blue-clad  villagers,  then  the  chief  of  the  priests,  dressed 
in  red  robes,  followed  by  two  men  carrying  the  coffin,  and  surrounded 
by  a crowd  of  mourners.  About  a dozen  professional  female  mourners 
followed  the  coffin,  their  heads  and  bodies  covered  with  sackcloth  bags 
and  bowed  down  ; their  eyes  being  in  this  way  completely  hidden  ; of 
course  they  could  not  walk  alone,  so  were  supported  on  either  side  by 
women,  to  whom  they  clung  round  the  neck,  all  the  time  screaming  and 
wailing  to  express  the  general  woe  of  the  company  over  the  loss  of  the 
defunct.  These  ladies,  who  were  smothering  their  feelings  under  sacks, 
were  obliged  to  raise  them  before  approaching  the  burying-place,  as  there 
was  not  room  to  walk  except  in  single  file.  They  raised  the  coarse  sacking, 
then  dropped  it  again,  peeping  out  in  haste  ; and  they  did  it  furtively, 
as  if  it  were  a wrong  mode  of  procedure.  The  unfortunate  mourners 
had  already  walked  about  two  miles,  wailing  all  the  while,  before  we 
encountered  the  procession.  In  that  almost  tropical  climate  it  must 
have  been  hard  work  shouting  and  apparently  shedding  tears  for  forty 
minutes  with  the  face  confined  beneath  thick  sackcloth.  In  these  days 
the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  tomb  and  left  there  for  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  what  remains  of  the  body  is  taken  out,  and  the  bones,  having 
been  washed,  are  placed  in  an  earthenware  urn,  and  once  more  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre. 

There  was  only  one  real  road  in  the  island,  viz.,  from  Naha  to  Shuri, 
the  ancient  capital,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  Photographs  of  the  road  can  give  no  idea  of  the  charm  of  the 
scenery,  which  consists  so  much  of  light  and  colour.  The  dark  trees  over- 
hanging the  road,  the  natives  continually  passing  up  and  down,  the  total 
absence  of  anything  European  as  regards  customs,  or  costume,  all  these 
tend  to  make  it  at  any  rate  a very  fascinating  scene. 

A constant  stream  of  almost  silent  traffic  passes  along  ; the  little  un- 
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shod  ponies  step  softly  on  the  smooth  road  ; the  bare-footed  men  and 
women  tread  noiselessly  ; only  the  wheels  of  the  rickshaws  occasionally 
rattle  as  they  pass.  None  of  the  women  ever  wear  shoes,  stockings, 
or  clogs  ; they  carry  their  loads  on  their  heads,  so  easily  and  gracefully 
with  one  hand  raised  to  steady  the  pile,  their  scanty  little  blue  garments 
folded  round  them  and  scarcely  coming  to  their  knees.  The  greater 
the  load  the  faster  they  seem  to  go,  ever  ready  to  break  into  a run  and 
smiling  gaily  to  each  other,  showing  splendid  white  teeth.  They  always 
use  a cushion  of  coarse  hay  placed  on  their  heads  to  keep  their  arrange- 
ment of  hair  from  being  spoilt ; they  are  never  seen  to  stop,  or  rest  on 
the  road.  Some  of  them  carry  immense  empty  earthenware  jars  made 
for  exporting  the  native  spirit,  and  holding  as  much  as  nine  “ to  ” 
(=  36  gallons).  One  frequently  saw  women  carrying  three,  or  five 
smaller  jars,  bound  together  with  straw  ropes.  Others  carry  sugar- 
cane, pine  needles  or  Diakon , which  resemble  enormous  turnips,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

Shuri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of  Luchu,  is  a most  old-fashioned 
town.  It  was  in  the  year  1879  that  the  whole  of  Luchu  was  annexed 
by  Japan  and  the  King  taken  captive  to  Tokio,  where  we  understand  he 
still  lives  in  nominal  imprisonment.  His  two  sons,  however,  reside  quietly 
in  a large  private  house  in  Shuri. 

Early  in  January  we  left  the  tea-house  in  Naha  and  took  possession  of 
a small  country  house  near  Shuri,  very  kindly  lent  us  by  one  “ Omura 
San,”  a great  noble,  who  had  been  a friend  and  councillor  of  the  late  King. 
The  day  after  our  arrival  “ Omura  San  ” came  to  make  our  acquaintance. 
He  arrived  with  a small  retinue,  as  two  of  his  sons  desired  also  to  see  “ the 
foreign  lady,”  and  like  many  a British  aristocrat,  they  could  none  of  them 
speak  any  language  but  their  own,  so  they  brought  a Japanese-speaking 
friend  with  them.  We  believe  they  thought  it  queer  and  rather  suspicious 
that  a married  English  lady  should  have  no  separate  name  of  her  own. 

On  the  following  day,  according  to  custom,  we  went  to  return  this  call 
at  the  house  of  “ Omura  San  ” in  Shuri.  It  was  unfortunate  for  us  that 
we  could  not  go  into  Shuri  without  passing  a large  primary  school,  which 
stood  just  within  the  first  old  gate  of  the  city.  Whenever  we  passed,  the 
children  were  sure  to  be  just  trooping  out  of  school.  On  this  occasion 
we  calculated  most  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  them,  but  concluded  that  the 
masters  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; anyway,  they  caught  us  to  a 
nicety.  The  school  was  a very  large  wooden  building  and  must  have 
contained  two  hundred  children.  On  seeing  us  they  all  rushed  out, 
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shouting  with  yells  of  delight,  and  in  a moment  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  wrhole  crowd,  dancing  and  jumping  round  us.  Nothing  annoyed  us 
more  than  being  mobbed,  and  these  children  seemed  quite  unsubduable  ; 
they  treated  us  a hundred  times  worse  than  a bear  is  treated  when  led 
through  the  streets  of  some  French  town.  In  a French  town  all  the  older 
folks  have  seen  a bear  a good  many  times  before,  but  in  Shuri  old  and 
young  alike  had  only  seen  a European  man  once  or  twice,  if  ever  before, 
but  never  a European  woman.  So  with  shouts  they  hemmed  us  in  on 
every  side,  staring  with  the  greatest  curiosity  at  white  people  in  their 
strange  clothes. 

On  our  arrival  at  Omura’s  house  we  removed  our  shoes  and  presently 
were  taken  into  a large  beautifully  matted  room,  where  we  encountered 
our  host.  The  old  lord  was  very  friendly,  and  offering  us  one  of  his  silver 
pipes  to  smoke,  ordered  some  food.  Promptly  a little  bowl  was  placed 
before  each  of  us  containing  hot  soup,  with  various  sea-weeds  and  other 
novelties  floating  in  it,  which  we  ate  with  chopsticks.  In  the  meantime 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  people  had  collected,  and  were  watching  us  from 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  including  women  and  children,  old  and  young. 
None  of  them  came  into  the  room  where  we  were  squatting,  but  at  first 
only  peeped  at  us  from  a distance.  These  were  the  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment, whom  we  were  anxious  to  meet,  as  we  had  been  told  before  coming 
that  no  Europeans  had  ever  known  anything  about  the  ladies  of  the  Luchus 
or  in  fact  had  ever  seen  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  four  years  previously, 
none  of  the  Japanese  even  had  been  allowed  to  see  the  Luchuan  ladies. 

We  were  then  introduced  to  our  host’s  mother,  aunts  and  his  family  of 
four  generations.  They  all  squatted  on  the  boards  outside,  and  we  had 
to  step  back  out  of  the  matted  room  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Omura  ladies,  as  they  evidently  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold 
on  to  the  costly  mats.  The  two  aunts  were  remarkably  handsome  women, 
with  such  beautiful  regular  features  and  prominent  chins.  They  all  had 
black  hair,  there  was  not  a grey-haired  person  amongst  these  four  genera- 
tions who  were  before  us.  True,  the  old  lord’s  hair  was  getting  thin, 
but  the  ladies  had  beautiful  hair,  like  girls  of  twenty,  and  their  teeth  were 
wonderful  compared  with  those  of  Europeans.  The  Luchuan  women  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  in  society  all  have  tattooed  hands,  and 
they  all  have  their  hair  done  up  in  the  same  style,  with  the  same  pins, 
either  of  wood,  brass,  or  silver  stuck  into  it.  It  is  quite  black,  straight, 
and  well  greased. 
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Suddenly  Omura  San  asked  if  the  English  lady  would  mind  showing 
them  how  she  did  up  her  hair.  So  she  pulled  out  her  many  hairpins,  and 
instantly  the  females  present  ran  round  to  the  open  balcony  behind  her, 
and  felt  her  hair  in  turn  ; they  said  they  thought  it  very  soft,  like  silk. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  do  it  up  again  creditably  without  a comb  or  looking- 
glass,  but  they  were  much  interested  in  the  performance.  Then  they 
examined  the  few  ornaments  we  had  about  us,  asking  many  questions. 
The  idea  of  a wedding  ring  struck  them  as  a great  joke,  for  they  have 
evidently  very  little  respect  for  married  life. 

We  think  we  did  not  see  Omura  San’s  chief  wife,  but  he  probably  had 
many  amongst  this  enormous  family  party.  We  asked  him  how  many 
children  he  had  ; he  immediately  left  the  room  to  consult  with  someone 
outside.  When  he  had  been  absent  a minute  he  returned  and  said  : 
“ Ten.”  It  seemed  difficult  at  first  to  know  why  he  had  quitted  the 
apartment  after  such  a simple  question  had  been  asked,  but  we  had  heard 
him  in  the  distance  evidently  talking  it  over  with  someone.  Our  Japanese 
friend  told  us  privately  that  he  had  a great  many  children,  so  that  the 
query  had  confused  him  for  the  moment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  calculate 
just  which  were  his  wife’s  children  and  which  were  not  ! 

This  complicated  family  all  lived  under  one  roof  ; it  was  just  our  idea 
of  some  feudal  household  of  the  middle  ages,  a kind  of  rude  plenty  and 
open-house  for  all  hangers-on  to  the  great  man. 

We  brought  back  to  England  with  us  a various  collection  of  articles  of 
interest,  things  which  as  a rule  are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
At  the  time  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  an  earthenware 
coffin  packed.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  these  are  used  by  the 
Luchuans  for  putting  the  bones  of  the  dead  into,  and  are  kept  for  genera- 
tions in  their  tombs. 

It  was  very  prettily  designed  and  glazed  all  over  in  two  colours,  i.e ., 
light  blue  and  white,  but  its  weight  (nearly  2 cwt.)  and  the  long  journey 
it  had  to  travel  made  it  very  troublesome  to  pack.  We  could  obtain  no 
nails  in  the  island.  We  had  the  boards  of  a box  constructed  fully  large 
enough  to  hold  the  coffin  and  then,  having  had  the  interstices  filled  with 
sawdust,  we  tied  it  together  with  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  native  grass 
cord.  The  coffin  arrived  in  England  only  broken  seriously  in  one  place. 


Lu-Chu  Urn  to  contain  bones  of  the  dead. 
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Author  of  “ The  Early  Mountaineers,”  “ Lake  Geneva  and  its  Literary 

Landmarks,”  etc. 

For  most  of  the  practical  purposes  of  life  the  Alpine  passes  have  been 
superseded  by  the  Alpine  tunnels.  The  Cenis  went  first,  and  then  the 
Gothard  went,  and  then  the  Simplon  ; and  the  Gemmi  is  on  the  point  of 
going.  And  one  tunnel,  of  course,  can  quite  well  take  the  place  of  several 
passes.  Even  if  one  is  not  near  the  nearest  tunnel,  it  is  quicker,  as  a rule, 
to  go  round  to  it  than  to  climb  up  to  the  pass.  So  the  picturesque  times 
when  the  mountains  were  really  barriers  and  the  passes  were  really  highways 
of  travel  are  very  nearly  over  ; and  the  few  passes  which  are  still  high- 
ways— the  Furka  and  the  Grimsel,  for  example — will  probably  be 
traversed  by  light  railways,  or  electric  trams,  at  no  very  distant  date. 
Such  is  the  quick  march  of  modern  progress  ; and  soon  we  shall  only  cross 
a pass  to  gratify  a whim  or  satisfy  a curiosity. 

The  Great  Saint  Bernard  is  one  pass  which  the  modern  traveller  mainly 
crosses  for  that  reason.  Italian  labourers,  indeed,  still  walk  over  it 
in  considerable  numbers  to  look  for  work  in  Switzerland.  It  is  their 
cheapest  thoroughfare,  and  for  many  of  them  it  is  also  the  shortest  and 
most  convenient  route.  The  free  board  and  lodging  supplied  to  them  at 
the  venerable  Hospice  are  a consideration.  They  are  indifferent  to  the 
scenery  and  the  historical  associations  ; but  they  like  the  idea  of  having 
nothing  to  pay  for  bed  and  breakfast.  They  flow  over  the  pass,  and  down 
the  road  to  Martigny — some  twenty-five  thousand  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a season — in  a fairly  steady  stream.  But  the  case  of  the  tourist  is 
different.  The  Hospice,  for  him,  in  these  days,  is  merely  a sight.  He  has 
heard  of  it,  and  thinks  that  he  ought  to  see  it.  He,  so  to  say,  “ week- 
ends ” there,  instead  of  treating  it  as  an  ordinary  station  on  an  ordinary 
journey ; and  he  finds  that  the  monks  are  in  collusion  with  the  landlord 
of  his  hotel  for  the  promotion  of  his  convenience.  44  You  want  to  go  to 
the  Hospice  ? ” says  the  latter.  44  Of  course  you  must  go  to  the  Hospice. 
You  can  have  a carriage  and  pair  for  so  much,  and  I will  telephone  to 
the  holy  fathers  and  ask  them  to  keep  a comfortable  double-bedded  room 
for  you.” 

Things  have  actually  come  to  that ; and  the  change  is  indeed  great, 
since  the  days  when  pilgrims  from  the  north  took  that  road  to  Rome 
and  crossed  the  pass  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  and  often,  it  may  well 
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be,  in  real  peril  of  their  lives.  If  the  modern  tourist  wishes  to  contrast 
his  own  feelings  with  those  of  his  forefathers,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
send  for  a copy  of  Stubbs’s  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Modern  and  Medieval 
History , where  he  may  read  a letter  on  the  subject  addressed  by  Master 
John  de  Bremble,  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  to  his  sub-prior  : 

“I  have  been,”  Master  John  writes,  in  a.d.  1188,  “to  the  Mount  of 
Jove  ; on  the  one  hand  looking  up  to  the  heavens  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  other  shuddering  at  the  hell  of  the  valleys,  feeling  myself  so  much 
nearer  heaven  that  I was  sure  that  my  prayer  would  be  heard.  4 Lord,’ 
I said,  4 restore  me  to  my  brethren,  that  I may  tell  them  that  they  come 
not  to  this  place  of  torment.’  Place  of  torment,  indeed,  where  the  marvel 
pavement  of  the  stony  ground  is  ice  alone,  and  you  cannot  set  your  foot 
safely  ; where,  strange  to  say,  although  it  is  so  slippery  that  you  cannot 
stand,  the  death  into  which  there  is  every  facility  for  a fall  is  certain  death.” 
Such  was  the  old  view  of  the  perils  of  the  Alps  ; and  no  doubt  those 
perils  were  real  enough  in  the  days  when  the  tracks  were  bad,  and  the 
refuges  were  few  and  far  between.  The  erection  of  the  Hospice  was, 
therefore,  very  necessary  ; and  it  may  be  read  in  the  guide-books  that 
it  dates  from  the  year  962.  The  monks  have  a hard  life  there  ; and  it  is 
said  that  fifteen  years  of  it  breaks  up  the  strongest  constitution.  The 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  tourist  at  the  hour  when  he  visits 
the  chapel  and  drops  his  offering  into  the  alms-box.  Though  the  accommo- 
dation he  finds  there  may  be  hardly  that  of  a second-class  hotel,  his 
contribution  may  properly  be  at  first-class  hotel  rates,  for  he  is  not  sup- 
porting a show-place,  but  a charitable  institution,  and  he  may  be  able, 
like  the  present  writer,  to  recoup  himself  by  obtaining  local  colour  for  a 
contribution  to  a high-class  magazine. 

If  he  wishes  that  article  to  be  historical  he  will  have  many  bits  of 
history  to  choose  between.  He  may  picture  Calvin,  for  instance,  crossing 
the  Great  Saint  Bernard  on  that  memorable  journey  which  ended  in  his 
establishment  as  theological  dictator  of  Geneva  ; or  he  may  picture  the 
Saracens  crossing  it  to  overrun  the  Valais  ; or  he  may  picture  the  famous 
passage  of  Napoleon,  who  swooped  down,  by  that  route,  on  the  un- 
suspecting plains  of  Italy,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  by  falling  over  a precipice, 
and  gave  £40  to  the  man  who  caught  him  roughly  by  the  coat  collar  in 
time  to  save  him.  Or  he  may  call  to  mind  many  stories  of  avalanches 
and  accidents  ; or  he  may  remember,  if  his  interests  run  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  services  which  the  monks  have  rendered,  in  their  leisure,  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  mountaineering.  M.  Murith,  the  Prior 
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of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  not  only  embellished  the  Great  Saint  Bernard 
with  a mineralogical  museum,  but  also  accomplished  one  of  the  earliest 
recorded  ascents  of  a snow  mountain.  He  climbed  the  Velan  in  1779 — 
the  only  snow  mountains  climbed  at  an  earlier  date  being  the  Titlis  and  the 
Buet. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  memories  which  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  evokes  ; 
but  there  is  another  memory  which  will  particularly  please  the  tourists 
who  admire  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  dogs.  The  story  may  be  borrowed 
from  a very  old  number  of  a certain  Landscape  Annual  long  since  defunct  : 

“ An  instance  was  related,”  says  the  chronicler,  “ of  a shameful  viola- 
tion of  the  monks’  hospitality  by  some  abandoned  wretches,  who  doubtless 
thought  the  convent  well  stored  with  the  donations  of  the  rich  and  benevo- 
lent. These  miscreants,  under  the  disguise  of  travellers,  were  invited 
within  the  walls,  and,  after  partaking  of  the  convent  cheer,  presented 
some  concealed  arms,  and  demanded  all  the  money  they  were  possessed 
of,  on  pain  of  instant  death.  Some  little  delay  was  effected,  under  the 
pretence  of  complying  with  their  wishes,  when  the  opportunity  was  taken 
of  collecting  the  dogs  together.  With  this  formidable  reinforcement, 
the  Superior  of  the  Convent  returned  to  his  false  guests  ; but  instead  of 
handing  them  the  eagerly  expected  gold,  he  gave  the  word  to  his  faithful 
auxiliaries,  who  rushed  fiercely  at  their  unworthy  antagonists,  and,  had  not 
the  monks  interfered,  would  have  speedily  sacrificed  them  to  their  fury. 

“ Having  been  obliged  on  their  knees  to  beg  for  mercy,  they  were 
forthwith  bound  by  the  monks,  and  secured  from  further  attempts  at 
violence.  On  the  arrival  of  the  next  travellers,  they  were  delivered  over 
to  them  to  be  escorted  to  the  next  town.” 

Let  us  remember  that  story  when  we  next  pat  the  heads  of  the  Saint 
Bernards,  or  invite  them  to  give  reluctant  paws  ; and  now  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  Simplon. 

The  Simplon  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  good  things  that  Europe  owes  to 
Napoleon.  He  wanted  a road  by  which  artillery  could  be  readily  con- 
veyed across  the  Alps  ; for  though  he  had  got  the  guns  over  the  Great 
Saint  Bernard  by  a tour  de  force,  the  route  was  an  unsatisfactory  one,  and 
might  be  closed  at  any  time  by  stress  of  weather.  The  Simplon  route 
was  much  less  elevated,  and  therefore  much  more  worth  improving.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  make  a good  highway  across  it,  and  the  work 
was  begun  in  1800  and  finished  in  1806,  a hospice  and  many  subsidiary 
refuges  being  provided.  A lumbering  diligence  crossed  it  until  quite 
recently. 
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It  was  a popular  track,  however,  long  before  Napoleon’s  time.  We 
read  of  it  more  frequently  than  any  other  pass,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mont 
Cenis,  in  the  books  of  travel  of  the  days  of  the  “ grand  tour.”  John  Milton 
crossed  it,  and  so  did  John  Evelyn,  and  any  one  who  desires  a vivid  picture 
of  Alpine  travel  in  the  seventeenth  century  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
up  Evelyn’s  Diary. 

The  Diarist  tells  us  that  he  journeyed  “ through  strange,  horrid,  and 
fearful  craggs  and  tracts,  abounding  in  pine  trees,  and  only  inhabited  by 
bears,  wolves,  and  wild  goates.”  He  adds  that  “ the  narrow  bridges  in 
some  places  made  onely  by  felling  huge  fir  trees  and  laying  them  athwart 
from  mountaine  to  mountaine  over  cataracts  of  stupendous  depth  are 
very  dangerous,”  and  he  speaks  of  yet  another  source  of  danger  of  which 
the  modern  Swiss  traveller  knows  nothing.  The  precipices,  he  heard, — 
presumably  he  means  the  caves  in  the  precipices — “ are  harboures 
for  beares  and  wolves  who  have  sometimes  assaulted  travellers.” 
Finally  he  characterises  the  peasant  population  as  “of  greate  stature, 
extremely  fierce  and  rude,”  and  relates  how  he  got  into  trouble  with 
them. 

“ Comes,”  he  writes,  “ a huge  young  fellow  demanding  mony  for  a goat 
which  he  affirmed  that  Captain  Wray’s  dog  had  killed  ; expostulating 
the  matter  and  impatient  of  staying  in  the  cold,  we  set  spurrs  and 
endeavoured  to  ride  away,  when  a multitude  of  people  being  by  this  time 
gotten  together  about  us  (for  it  being  Sunday  morning  and  attending  for 
the  priest  to  say  masse)  they  stopp’d  our  mules,  beate  us  off  our  saddles, 
and  disarming  us  of  our  carbines,  drew  us  into  one  of  the  roomes  of  our 
lodging,  and  set  a guard  on  us.  Thus  we  continu’d  prisoners  till  masse 
was  ended,  and  then  came  half  a score  grimme  Swisse,  who  taking 
on  them  to  be  magistrates  sate  down  on  the  table,  and  condemn’d 
us  to  pay  a pistole  for  the  goate  and  ten  more  for  attempting  to  ride 
away,  threat ’ning  that  if  we  did  not  pay  it  speedily,  they  would  send 
us  to  prison  and  keep  us  to  a day  of  public  justice,  where  ...  we 
might  have  had  our  heads  cut  off,  as  we  were  told  afterwards,  for  that 
amongst  these  rude  people  a very  small  misdemeanour  dos  often  meete 
that  sentence.” 

His  apprehensions  were  probably  exaggerated  ; but  the  picture  of 
Swiss  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  the  stranger  within  the  gate  is 
one  which  a good  many  modern  Swiss  tourists  could  parallel  from  their 
own  experience.  Every  man  is  still  his  own  policeman  in  the  remoter 
valleys  ; and  if  any  modern  motorist,  crossing  the  Simplon,  were  to  run 
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amok  among  the  poultry,  it  is  likely  that  the  manifestations  of  the  popular 
displeasure  would  be  no  less  inconveniently  vehement  than  those  which 
embarrassed  John  Evelyn  and  his  friend. 

As  for  the  other  perils  of  the  route  of  which  Evelyn  speaks,  the  modern 
traveller,  whether  motorist  or  pedestrian,  naturally  makes  light  of  them. 
He  does  not  even  realise  that  they  exist,  and,  indeed,  they  do  not  exist 
at  the  season  of  the  year  which  tourists  have  marked  for  their  own.  At 
other  seasons,  however,  things  are — or  are  apt  to  be — different.  Furious 
and  blinding  blizzards  may  occur  ; and  avalanches  may  fall ; and  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  fall  only  at  the  points  at  which  the  engineers 
have  foreseen  them  and  provided  against  them  by  means  of  galleries  and 
tunnels. 

A specially  shocking  avalanche  occurred  only  a few  years  ago,  when  a 
piece  of  the  Rossboden  Glacier  broke  off  and  tumbled  down  the  hillside, 
destroying  everything  in  its  track.  Two  women  were  killed  by  it  in  the 
stables  in  which  they  were  feeding  the  cattle  ; many  chalets , happily 
uninhabited  at  the  time,  were  knocked  over  ; the  debris  of  the  avalanche 
covered  a space  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  metres  ; it  was  computed 
that  its  bulk  was  from  ten  million  to  fifteen  million  cubic  metres,  and  the 
village  of  Simplon  itself  had  a narrow  escape  from  being  overwhelmed. 
The  chroniclers  of  the  catastrophe  recalled  that  two  hundred  years 
previously  a similar  disaster  had  actually  wiped  the  village  out.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  the  construction  of  a tunnel  enabling  the  traveller 
to  avoid  a road  liable  to  be  thus  swept  and  devastated  without  a moment’s 
warning  was  not  without  its  justification. 

Our  next  pass,  since  this  is  an  article  without  pretence  of  system, 
may  be  the  Gemmi.  It  takes  you  from  the  Oberland  to  the  Valais — 
from  the  Lake  of  Thun  to  the  Rhone  Valley — from  Kandersteg,  to  be 
precise,  to  Leukerbad.  Travel,  it  may  be  said,  grants  few  more  delightful 
surprises  than  when  coming  for  the  first  time  from  Kandersteg  you  step 
up  on  to  the  col  and  get  your  sudden  vision  of  the  panorama  of  the  Valais 
snow-peaks.  There  is  a hotel  there — an  excellent  place  for  lunch  ; 
and  you  can  easily  trot  down  the  path  to  the  warm  hollow  in  which 
Leukerbad  lies  in  time  to  have  a bath  and  dress  for  dinner.  And  if, 
meanwhile,  you  like  to  review  the  history  of  the  pass,  let  its  literary 
history  come  first. 

Wordsworth  wrote  a poem  about  the  Gemmi,  and  Matthew  Arnold 
composed  his  “ Stanzas  in  memory  of  the  author  of  Ohermann  99  while 
walking  up  the  hill.  The  piece  is  his  farewell  to  the  contemplative  life 
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which  he  had  to  abandon  in  order  to  take  up  work  as  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools  : — 

“ Away  the  dreams  that  but  deceive 
And  thou,  sad  guide,  adieu  ! 

I go,  fate  drives  me  ; but  I leave 
Half  of  my  life  with  you. 

We,  in  some  unknown  Power’s  employ. 

Move  on  a rigorous  line  ; 

Can  neither,  when  we  will,  enjoy. 

Nor,  when  we  will,  resign. 

I in  the  world  must  live ; but  thou, 

Thou  melancholy  shade  ! 

Wilt  not,  if  thou  canst  see  me  now. 

Condemn  me  nor  upbraid.” 

That  is  good  for  a beginning  ; but  the  Gemmi  has  yet  another  literary 
association  which  is  equally  interesting,  if  not  equally  important,  and  has 
probably  the  further  advantage  of  not  having  appeared  in  print  before. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  once  walked  over  the  Gemmi.  He  was  much 
impressed  by  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  lonely-looking  Schwarenbach 
inn.  Here,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  an  ideal  scene  in  which  a novelist  might 
locate  a story  of  mystery  and  crime.  He  proceeded  to  invent  a story  of 
mystery  and  crime,  suitable  to  the  creepy  environment.  It  was  a story 
of  a murder — the  murder  of  a long-lost  son  just  home  from  the  wars, 
by  his  own  father,  the  needy  inn-keeper,  who  did  not  recognise  him  until 
after  the  deed  was  done,  but  had  resolved  to  kill  and  rob  the  first  lonely 
stranger  who  passed  that  way  with  money  in  his  pocket.  “ The  very 
thing  ! ” thought  Sir  Arthur  ; and  he  went  down  the  hill,  cheerfully 
revolving  the  morbid  conception  in  his  mind.  And  then  a strange  thing 
happened.  After  dinner,  in  the  hotel  at  Leukerbad,  he  picked  up  a 
volume  of  Maupassant’s  short  stories  ; and  he  found  that  the  French 
author  had  not  only  been  to  the  Schwarenbach  inn  before  him,  but  had 
actually  located  there  a story  practically  identical  with  the  one  which  he 
himself  had  just  devised. 

Such  was  the  coincidence  as  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  once  related  it  in 
an  after-dinner  speech  at  the  Author’s  Club  ; but  there  is  a fact  to  be 
added  which  makes  it  still  more  curious.  The  story  which  the  English 
author  believed  himself  and  the  French  author  to  have  invented  indepen- 
dently had  already  been  written  by  a German  author,  and  was  not  an 
invented  story  at  all,  but  a true  story.  Their  plot  was  the  plot  of  Werner’s 
tragedy,  “ The  twenty-fourth  of  February  ” ; and  Werner  had  based 
that  tragedy  on  an  actual  occurrence  at  the  Schwarenbach  inn. 
Presumably  both  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  Maupassant  had  heard  it, 
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and  forgotten  it,  and  stored  it  away  in  the  cellars  of  the  subliminal  con- 
sciousness, and  recalled  it,  in  the  conscientious  belief  that  they  were 
imagining,  or  creating,  it,  when  the  atmosphere  and  associations  of  the 
Gemmi  prompted  them. 

So  much  for  the  literary  associations  of  the  pass.  It  has  no  historical 
associations  worth  mentioning,  but  it  has  been  the  scene  of  one  tremendous 
catastrophe,  similar  in  kind  to  that  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Sim- 
plon, but  of  even  greater  magnitude.  September  11th,  1895,  was  the 
date,  and  the  details  may  be  briefly  put  as  follows  : — 

High  up  above  the  path,  though  at  a considerable  distance  from  it, 
towered  the  steep  stair  of  the  Altels  glacier.  This  glacier  descends  over 
rocks  that  cut  it  about  and  disturb  its  equilibrium.  A great  crack 
appeared  across  the  middle  of  it.  The  crack  was  aggravated  by  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  by  the  blowing  of  the  warm  south  wind,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  water  trickling  between  the  glacier  and  the  rock.  At  last,  at  ten 
minutes  past  five  in  the  morning,  the  glacier  broke  in  two,  and  enormous 
masses  of  ice  came  plunging  down  the  hill  for  a distance  of  four  thousand 
six  hundred  feet,  and  overwhelmed  the  pasture  lands.  Fortunately 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  moved  away  into  the  Canton  du 
Valais  for  the  winter,  but  six  of  them  perished  in  their  sleep  in  the  chalets , 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  head  of  cattle  perished  with  them.  An 
area  of  one  and  a quarter  miles  by  one  mile  was  covered  by  the  fragments 
of  rock  and  ice  that  fell ; the  wind  caused  by  the  fall  prostrated  an  entire 
pine  forest ; the  noise  was  heard  fifteen  miles  away  at  Frutigen  ; and  the 
scar  produced  by  the  avalanche  on  the  mountain-side  could  be  seen  as 
far  away  as  Neuchatel. 

The  Saint  Gothard,  which  is  next  on  our  list,  is  a much  older  pass  than 
the  Gemmi.  The  path  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  from  Leukerbad  which 
made  the  Gemmi  negotiable  was  only  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Saint  Gothard  is  known  to  have  been  used 
almost  in  the  earliest  historic  times.  It  was  one  of  the  routes  by  which 
the  barbarian  invaders  swooped  down  into  Roman  territory,  and  battles 
have  been  fought  there — we  will  speak  of  some  of  the  battles  presently — 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolutionary  wars. 

It  leads  from  the  Italian  lakes  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Tell  country  ; and,  if  space  were  unlimited,  one  might  grasp  at 
the  excuse  for  relating  the  alleged  adventures  of  William  Tell  at  length. 
As  things  are,  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that,  though  one  is  shown 
William  Tell’s  birth-place  and  death-place,  and  the  market  square  in 
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which  he  shot  the  apple  off  his  son’s  head,  and  the  rock  on  to  which  he 
escaped  from  Gesler  when  the  storm  was  raging  on  the  lake,  and  the  lane 
in  which  he  slew  Gesler,  the  highest  historical  authorities  are  agreed  that 
there  never  was  any  such  person.  It  is  better,  indeed,  not  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  legend  in  the  presence  of  the  patriotic  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  for  they  may  get  angry  and  attribute  your  scepticism 
to  the  jealousy  natural  to  a foreigner  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  by 
Swiss  historians,  and  notably  by  that  great  Swiss  authority  Dr.  Dandliker, 
that  the  cycle  of  Tell  stories  has  been  sifted  and  found  to  contain  “ no  single 
grain  of  truth.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  cantons,  says  Dandliker,  did  not  rise  in 
sudden  revolt,  but  “ only  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  Empire  gradually, 
step  by  step,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  close  connection 
with  the  events  of  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  ” ; and,  as  for  the 
story  of  the  arrow  and  the  apple,  that  is  a story  which  Swiss  folk-lore 
shares  in  common  with  the  folk-lore  of  Denmark  and  Iceland.  So  we 
will  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject  and  proceed  to  the  Saint  Gothard 
pass  itself. 

One  sees  something  of  it,  even  if  one  travels  by  the  tunnel.  The 
engineers*  in  that  case,  had  to  climb  before  they  could  begin  to  burrow. 
The  series  of  short  cork-screw  tunnels  through  which  the  train  works  its 
way  up  are  among  the  well-known  curiosities  of  engineering,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  describe  them  here.  The  great  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  is  not  taken  until  one  gets  to  Goschenen  and,  if  one  likes  to 
leave  the  train  at  Goschenen,  one  has  not  far  to  go  before  one  reaches 
that  famous  Devil’s  Bridge  across  the  roaring  Reuss,  which  is  the  most 
famous  feature  of  the  pass. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  called  the  Devil’s  Bridge  for  nothing.  According 
to  the  legend,  it  was  the  Devil  himself  who  built  it.  Human  hands  had 
essayed  the  difficult  task  in  vain.  The  most  competent  architects  were 
employed  upon  it ; but  their  structures  invariably  collapsed.  But  then 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  called  upon  the  “ bailli  ” of  the  locality,  and 
volunteered  his  services.  He  would  himself,  he  said,  build  a bridge  that 
would  last  five  hundred  years — on  one  condition.  The  soul  of  the  first 
passenger  who  crossed  it  must  be  his.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  bridge  was  built ; but  when  the  question  of  payment  arose,  the  “ bailli  ” 
showed  himself  to  be  a man  of  cunning  and  resource.  He  saw  to  it  that 
the  first  passenger  to  cross  the  bridge  should  be  a dog,  so  that  Satan 
made  a poor  bargain  after  all. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  that  story  is  true,  because  it  has  never  been 
disproved  ; but  it  is  certain  that,  whether  the  Devil  built  the  bridge  or 
not,  the  Devil’s  work  has  been  done  there.  During  the  wars  which  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  Suvaroff  and  Massena  fought  their  battles  there 
in  1799,  as  is  related  in  many  histories,  graphically  summarised  in  Dr. 
Cheevers’  Wanderings  of  a Pilgrim. 

“ Twice  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a month,”  writes  Cheevers, 
“ was  the  campaign  driven  through  this  pass  by  the  French,  Russians 
and  Austrians,  conquering  alternately.  First,  in  August,  the  French 
charged  the  Austrians,  and,  driving  them  across  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  rushed 
pell-mell  after  them,  when  the  avalanche  fell  midway  and  precipitated 
the  wedged  masses  of  the  soldiery  into  the  boiling  torrent.  Then,  in 
September,  that  great  war-wolf  Suvaroff  poured  down  with  his  starved 
Russians  from  the  top  of  the  Saint  Gothard.  They  devoured  the  soap 
in  the  village  of  Andermatt,  and  boiled  and  ate  the  tanned  leather  and 
raw  hides,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  aliments,  drove  the  French  across 
the  Devil’s  Bridge,  and  rushed  themselves  to  the  passage.  The  French, 
in  their  retreat,  broke  down  the  bridge  by  blasting  the  arch,  but  this  put 
no  stop  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  Russians,  who  crossed  the  chasm 
on  beams  of  wood  tied  together  with  the  officers’  scarves,  and,  in  their 
rage  to  come  at  their  enemies,  plunged  hundreds  of  the  foremost  ranks 
of  their  own  columns  into  the  foaming  cataract.” 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Saint  Gothard  that  the  barbarities 
of  war  have  disturbed  the  solitudes  of  nature.  Faido,  on  the  Italian 
side,  was,  in  1478,  the  scene  of  a battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Milanese, 
which  is  famous  on  account  of  a characteristic  Alpine  ruse  de  guerre.  It 
was  fought  in  the  dead  of  winter  ; and  a certain  Captain  Stanga  suggested 
to  the  Swiss  that  they  should  turn  the  waters  of  the  Ticino  over  the  roads 
and  meadows.  They  did  so,  with  the  result  that,  by  the  following  morn- 
ing the  battle-field  was  a sheet  of  ice.  The  Swiss,  knowing  what  to  expect, 
had  nailed  their  boots,  and  could  advance  as  steadily  as  before,  whereas 
their  enemies,  slithering  about  on  the  slippery  surface,  were  entirely  at 
their  mercy. 

Another  interesting  pass — still  a highway,  for  there  is  no  tunnel,  and 
no  talk  of  a tunnel,  as  yet — is  the  Grimsel.  It  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 
route  from  Interlaken  to  the  Rhone  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  Rhone 
Valley.  The  higher  reaches  are  very  wild  and  desolate,  and  bare  of 
vegetation,  presenting  a glimpse  of  Alpine  scenery  at  its  grimmest,  and  it 
contains  two  special  sights  which  guide-books  mark  with  an  asterisk  ; 
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the  dark  and  foaming  gorges  through  which  the  Aar  forces  its  way  to 
Meiringen,  and  the  tremendous  Handeck  fall,  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
the  greatest  in  Switzerland,  though  not  quite  the  greatest  in  the  Alps. 

Like  the  Simplon  and  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  the  Grimsel  has  its 
hospice  ; but  the  hospice,  in  this  case,  is  not  a convent,  but  an  inn.  You 
come  to  it  just  half  an  hour  before  reaching  the  head  of  the  pass,  discover- 
ing it  in  a barren  and  forbidding  hollow  of  the  hill,  besides  a tiny  tarn 
called  the  Lake  of  the  Dead — so-called,  it  is  said,  because  the  bodies  of 
travellers  who  perished  on  the  pass  used  to  be  thrown  into  it.  That 
legend,  of  course,  may  be  as  untrue  as  many  other  legends  ; but  the 
description  of  the  savage  horror  of  the  site  has  taxed  the  eloquence  of 
many  writers.  “ Its  appearance,”  wrote  the  excellent  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  “ resembled  the  inside  of  a mine,  and  seemed 
as  if  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  been  violently  rent  asunder,  reminding 
me  of  that  sublime  description  in  the  iEneid,  when  the  inside  of  Cacus’s 
cave  is  instantaneously  laid  open  by  the  arm  of  Hercules.” 

In  winter,  too,  the  hospice  is,  or  at  all  events  used  to  be,  exposed  to 
real  danger  from  avalanches  ; and  this  is  the  place  in  which  to  insert  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  its  solitary  caretaker,  thanks  to  the 
warning  of  a supernatural  voice,  as  told  by  Dr.  Cheevers  already 
quoted  from  : — 

“ The  lonely  tenant  of  the  hospice,”  Dr.  Cheevers  writes,  “ occupied 
himself  all  winter  with  his  art  of  wood-carving,  having  no  companions 
but  his  dogs,  and  was  able,  during  the  perilous  seasons,  to  save  the  lives 
of  nearly  a hundred  persons  every  year.  He  said  he  heard  the  super- 
natural voice  several  times  before  the  fall  of  the  avalanche.  It  was  a 
great  storm  and  for  four  days  snowed  incessantly.  When  he  first  took 
out  his  dog  it  showed  symptoms  of  fear  ; at  last  it  would  not  go  out  at  all ; 
so  when  he  had  the  third  time  heard  the  low  voice  which  said  : ‘ Go  into 
the  inner  room,5  he  went  in  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  While  he  was 
praying  the  avalanche  fell,  and  in  a moment  every  place  except  the  one 
little  room  where  he  was  was  filled  with  snow.55 

“ He  firmly  attributes  this  exception  to  his  prayer,  and  why  might  it 
not  be  so  ? 55  Dr.  Cheevers  continues  ; but  there  are  no  adequate  data 
for  a profitable  discussion  of  that  question.  Enough  to  pose  it  and  pass 
on  to  another  point  of  interest  in  the  Grimsel  annals.  It  was  there — 
on  the  medial  moraine  of  the  Lower  Aar  glacier  near  the  hospice — that  the 
great  Agassiz  and  his  friends  established  themselves  in  permanent  summer 
quarters  to  study  glacial  phenomena. 
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They  called  their  improvised  dwelling-place  the  “ Hotel  des  Neuchate- 
lois,”  and  the  original  hotel  was  made  by  using  the  shelter  of  a big  boulder 
and  screening  the  entrance  with  a blanket.  Afterwards  a rough  frame 
cabin,  covered  with  canvas  was  constructed,  including  a sleeping  place 
for  guides,  a bedroom  for  the  investigators,  and  a third  apartment  serving 
as  dining-room  and  laboratory.  “ This  outer  apartment,”  Mrs.  Agassiz 
writes  in  her  Life  of  her  husband,  “ boasted  a table  and  one  or  two 
benches  ; even  a couple  of  chairs  were  kept  for  occasional  guests.  A shelf 
against  the  wall  accommodated  books,  instruments,  coats,  etc.,  and  a plank 
floor  on  which  to  spread  their  blankets  at  night  was  a good  exchange  for 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  glacier.” 

In  this  remarkable  hut  the  philosophers  resided  for  several  successive 
summers.  Distinguished  strangers — Huxley  and  Tyndall  among  the 
number — came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  them,  and  see  what 
they  were  doing.  They  drove  lines  of  stakes  across  the  glacier,  in  order 
to  measure  the  rate  of  its  motion  ; they  bored  holes  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  its  internal  structure  ; they  lowered  their  leader  a distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  into  a glacier  well,  and  ducked  him 
in  the  ice-cold  water  by  mistake.  The  scientific  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  well  known,  and  the  Grimsel  Pass  may  even  be  said  to  owe 
most  of  its  interest  to  them. 

A word,  in  conclusion,  about  the  Gries — a pass  which,  though  it  is 
not  of  first-class  importance,  deserves  to  be  better  known  and  more 
frequented  than  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  of  getting  across  the  mountains 
from  the  Rhone  Valley  to  Domo  d’Ossola — an  alternative  route  to  the 
Simplon,  and,  in  some  respects  a preferable  route  ; and  though  the  walk 
is  too  long  to  be  done  in  a day,  unless  by  a professional  record-breaker, 
there  is  a satisfactory  half-way  house  in  which  to  sleep. 

The  starting-place  is  the  village  of  Ulrichen,  where  there  is  a hotel  of 
the  “ good  but  unpretentious  ” sort.  You  plunge  at  once  into  the  wild 
Eginenthal — a lateral  valley  of  the^Pennines  which  used  to  be,  and  probably 
still  is,  quite  uninhabited.  The  way  is  not  absolutely  easy  to  find  ; but 
though  a careless  man  might  lose  himself  in  a fog,  a wise  man,  provided 
with  a large-scale  map,  could  hardly  do  so  on  a clear  day.  You  climb, 
and  climb,  until  you  come  to  the  Gries  Glacier,  and  then  you  get  on  to  the 
glacier  and  cross  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few  glaciers  in  Switzerland  which 
you  can  quite  safely  cross  without  a guide,  for  the  way  is  marked  with 
stakes,  and  there  are  no  crevasses.  Even  mules,  in  fact,  are  sometimes 
driven  across  it ; and  though  the  beginning  of  the  descent  on  the  Italian 
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side  is  a little  tricky,  there  is  no  real  difficulty — always  supposing  that 
the  weather  is  not  foggy — even  there.  And  presently,  after  some  hours’ 
trudge  down  hill  you  come  to  the  Falls  of  Tosa. 

These  Falls  of  Tosa  are  the  falls  referred  to  above,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  Handeck,  though  the  finest  waterfall  in  Switzerland,  is  not  the 
finest  in  the  Alps.  The  Falls  of  Tosa,  situated  on  Italian  territory,  are 
not  only  grander  than  the  Handeck,  but  more  beautiful.  An  author  who 
has  described  them  once  may  be  pardoned  if  he  makes  his  description  serve 
a second  time.  So  let  a quotation  be  taken,  without  further  apology, 
from  Only  an  Angel : a Story  of  Two  Kreutzer  Sonatas  : — 

“ You  know  the  Falls  of  Tosa — that  most  glorious  of  the  Italian  cataracts. 
The  river  gathers  itself  together  there,  and  rushes,  in  swift  silence,  under- 
neath a narrow,  rustic  bridge.  Then,  on  the  face  of  a precipice,  the  waters 
are  broken  into  foam  ; and  the  foam  spreads  itself  far  out  to  right  and 
left,  as  it  descends.  The  torrent  falls  five  hundred  feet  in  one  continuous 
cascade  ; and  a poet’s  fancy  has  likened  it  to  a fairy’s  bridal  veil.” 

That  is  all — the  description  is  short  enough  to  be  forgiven  ; but  there 
are  two  facts  which  may  be  added.  The  first  is  that  the  Falls  of  Tosa, 
like  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  must  be  seen  by  moonlight  to  be  seen  aright. 
The  second  is  that  there  stands,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cascade,  a hotel 
in  which  a man  who  does  not  mind  being  deafened  by  the  roar  of  mighty 
waters  may  lodge  without  finding  any  ground  for  complaints,  and  with  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  fresh  brook  trout  for  dinner. 


Rifle  and  Rod  in  Nova  Scotia. 

By  LINCOLN  WILBAR. 

This  fair  Acadian  land  was  until  quite  recent  years  literally  a terra 
incognita  to  the  average  sportsman,  who  passed  it  by,  thinking  that  so  old 
a province  could  have  very  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  big  game.  Yet 
it  should  be  common  knowledge  that  Nova  Scotia  affords  to-day  some  of 
the  finest  moose-hunting  to  be  had  in  North  America,  from  five  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  of  these  giant  deer  having  been  shot  annually  in  her 
magnificent  forests.  Excellent  bear  and  wild-cat  shooting  may  also  be 
obtained  in  many  localities,  and  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  very  good 
caribou  stalking,  although  caribou  are  out  of  the  running  until  October, 
1912.  This,  too,  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  red,  or  Virginia,  deer, 
formerly  unknown  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  now  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers 
and  extending  their  range,  may  be  shot  in  the  province.  Small  game  is 
abundant.  The  list  comprises  hares,  rabbits,  raccoons,  foxes,  wild- 
ducks,  geese,  ruffed  grouse  (commonly  called  partridge),  woodcock, 
snipe,  plover,  yellow-legs,  curlew,  etc.,  the  woodcock  and  ruffed  grouse 
shooting  especially  attracting  gunners  from  far-away  places. 

As  a fishing  country  Nova  Scotia  ranks  with  the  best.  True,  her  trout 
do  not  scale  so  high  as  some,  but  what  they  lack  in  size  they  more  than 
make  up  for  in  numbers  and  gameness.  Brook  trout  ( Salvelinus  fonte- 
nalis)  rarely  exceeds  three  pounds  in  weight,  yet  the  average  is  quite 
a third  of  the  maximum.  Sea  trout,  which  are  found  in  the  tail  of  pools 
at  the  head  of  tide-water,  run  rather  heavier,  and  are,  if  anything,  harder 
fighters  ; while  the  toque  ( Salvelinus  ramaycush),  caught  in  a few  of  the 
lakes,  notably  Nine-mile  Lake  in  Lunenburg  County,  frequently  attains 
to  leviathan  proportions.  There  is  also  very  good  fishing  for  salmon 
(Salmo  salar),  as  well  as  for  the  land-locked  variety,  the  Salmo  salar 
sebago,  one  of  the  gamest  fishes  in  the  world,  which  affords  exciting  sport 
in  some  waters,  such  as  Grand  Lake  and  Beaver  Bank  Lake  in  Halifax 
County.  Those  who  crave  excitement,  however,  should  try  playing  the 
leaping  tuna  (locally  known  as  the  albacore,  or  horse-mackerel),  which 
sometimes  reaches  the  weight  of  half  a ton,  and  has  never  yet  been  taken 
with  rod  and  reel  in  the  Atlantic.  Many  have  been  so  caught  at  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  California,  but  the  tuna  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  but  a puny 
fish  compared  with  its  eastern  relative.  Who,  then,  will  gain  this  pisca- 
torial record  by  being  the  first  man  thus  to  effect  its  capture  in  Nova 
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Scotia  ? Englishmen  with  a craving  for  strenuous  sport  should  certainly 
try  their  hand  at  this  robust  form  of  angling,  for  which  suitable  tackle 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  best  American  sporting-goods  houses. 
St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  Mahone  Bay,  Chester  Basin,  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  St. 
Ann’s  Bay  and  Mira  Bay  are  the  best  localities  ; Mahone  Bay  being 
especially  recommended  to  those  who  prefer  a sheltered  situation. 
Harpooning  tuna  also  yields  much  excitement,  and  this  form  of  sport  is 
certain  ere  long  to  become  very  popular. 

To  give  a complete  list,  even  of  the  choicest  waters  of  this  piscatorial 
Eden,  would  be  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  scope,  but  detailed  informa- 
tion respecting  localities,  guides,  outfit,  and  the  incidentals  of  a fishing 
trip  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Bussell,  Secretary  of  the 
People’s  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association,  56,  Barrington  Street, 
Halifax,  or  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Knight,  the  Chief  Game  Commissioner,  of  the 
same  city.  When,  however,  for  any  reason  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
sportsman  to  obtain  preliminary  advice  from  these  gentlemen,  he  can 
hardly  do  better  than  to  make  his  headquarters  at  Liverpool  (reached  from 
Halifax  via  the  H.  & S.W.R.),  and  fish  the  wonderful  Liverpool  and 
Medway  water-systems,  the  former  the  most  extensive  in  the  province, 
the  latter  reputed  to  be  the  best  salmon  stream  in  Nova  Scotia.  Other 
noted  salmon  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  St.  Mary’s,  Margaree,  Tusket,  Salmon, 
Petite  Riviere,  Tangier  and  Mira.  For  salmon  the  American  taste  is 
for  a lighter  rod  than  is  favoured  in  the  Old  Country,  and,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  purchase  one’s  tackle  in  Halifax, 
or  one  of  the  other  large  towns,  than  to  buy  it  in  England.  The  best 
season  is  in  May  and  June,  although  in  Nova  Scotia  salmon  will  rise 
to  the  fly  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  February. 

For  trout-fishing,  which  begins  April  1st  and  ends  August  31st,  the 
best  time  is  early  in  May.  Fishing  is  good  through  June,  slack  in  July, 
and  excellent  again  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August ; but  at  no  time 
in  the  summer  is  it  impossible  to  catch  trout  in  Nova  Scotia.  Angling 
permits,  costing  $5.00  (£1),  may  be  had  from  the  local  fishery  officer, 
the  money  being  returnable  if  the  angler  remains  in  the  province  for 
thirty  days  and  employs  native  boatmen.  The  favourite  rod  with 
Nova  Scotian  experts  is  a split  bamboo,  nine  and  a half  feet  or  ten  feet 
long,  weighing  from  five  and  a half  ounces  to  seven  ounces,  furnished 
with  an  enamelled  silk  line  and  a single-action  reel,  just  weighty  enough 
to  make  the  rod  balance  well  in  the  hand.  Hooks  should  be  No.  6 early 
in  the  season,  or  No.  4 if  the  water  is  heavy,  and  No.  8 or  No.  10  for  summer 
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fishing  ; No.  8 being  most  commonly  used.  There  is  a good  choice  of 
flies,  but  on  this  point  local  information  should  be  sought,  for  different 
localities  require  different  flies,  and  much  fruitless  testing  is  avoided 
if  one  knows  which  fly  is  “ sure  death  ” on  a given  water.  The  following 
list  of  standard  flies,  however,  may  serve  as  a guide  : Parmacheene 
Belle,  Silver  Doctor,  Oak,  Professor,  Brown  Hackle  or  Palmer,  Montreal, 
Jungle-cock,  Bed  Hackle,  Coachman,  Alder,  Jenny  Lind,  Cowdung, 
Beaverkill,  Red  Spinner  and  March  Brown,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained 
cheaply  from  any  sporting-goods  dealer  in  Nova  Scotia.  Another  kind 
of  fly,  the  Similium  molestum , or  Black  Fly  of  the  Wilderness,  is  even 
cheaper — or,  shall  I say,  dear  at  any  price  ? Black  flies  in  Nova  Scotia 
are  not,  however,  so  bad  as  fancy  paints  them,  and  some  one  has  even 
discovered  that  they  have  a use,  for  does  not  Mr.  Frederick  Remington 
claim  that  “ they  were  created  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  since  without 
them  no  man  not  an  idiot  would  live  anywhere  else  than  in  the  woods.”  A 
lavish  use  of  “ fly-dope  ” will  usually  discourage  their  attentions,  but 
on  bad  days  it  may  be  necessary  to  wear  black  silk  veiling  draped  from 
the  hat-brim  and  drawn  in  around  the  neck.  Thin  dog-skin  gloves 
will  also  have  to  be  worn  at  times  to  protect  the  hands  from  this  demon 
insect,  whose  head  is  as  “ hot  ” as  the  tail  of  a hornet. 

It  is  for  its  moose-hunting,  however,  rather  than  for  its  excellent  fishing, 
that  Nova  Scotia  is  now  becoming  so  well  known,  her  fame  in  this  respect 
having  been  rising  rapidly  for  several  years  from  a solid  foundation  of 
recorded  results.  Had  these  results  been  more  widely  bruited,  fame  had 
been  swifter  ; but  the  fact  that  the  country  has  already  risen  so  high 
in  sporting  favour  without  the  adventitious  aids  of  fulsome  advertising 
is  the  best  guarantee  the  sportsman  could  have  that  what  the  province  has 
to  offer  is  not  a reputation  based  on  a few  sporadic  cases  of  abnormal 
success,  but  the  legitimately  increasing  fame  of  sterling  merit.  Some 
other  districts,  no  doubt,  have  a larger  stock  of  moose,  and  perhaps  their 
heads  of  greatest  excellence  are  just  a trifle  more  excellent  than  the  finest 
productions  of  Nova  Scotia’s  moose,  but  against  this  point  in  their  favour 
we  must  place  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  a hunt  in  Acadie  is  only  about 
half  what  it  is  in  any  other  province.  Having  hunted  Alces  Americanus 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other,  I can  truthfully  say  that  there  is 
no  sporting  country  that  gives  so  much  and  asks  so  little  as  does  this 
delightful  land  of  Evangeline,  where  man,  Nature,  and  game  have 
seemingly  conspired  to  give  the  sportsman  from  oversea  “ the  time  of 
his  life.” 
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The  gateways  to  this  hunters’  paradise  are  several,  but  the  patriotic 
British  sportsman  should  certainly  elect  to  land  at  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
whence  the  perfectly  appointed  express  trains  (the  “ Maritime  ” and  the 
“ Ocean  Limited  ”)  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  will  convey  him  with  the 
maximum  of  speed  and  the  minimum  of  discomfort  to  the  outfitting  centres 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  sporting  districts  in  the  province.  After 
crossing  the  Nova  Scotia  boundary  he  has  an  almost  bewildering  choice  of 
hunting  localities.  River  Herbert,  Maccan,  Parrsborough,  Springhill 
and  Shulie  in  Cumberland  County  ; Dollar  Lake,  Goff,  Hubbards,  Jeddore, 
Lockaber  Mines,  Moose  River  Gold  Mines,  Moser  River,  North  Beaver 
Bank,  Scraggy  Lake,  and  Sheet  Harbour  in  Halifax  County  ; Caledonia, 
Liscombe  Mills,  Guysborough,  Smithfield  and  Trafalgar  in  Guysborough 
County  ; Mahone  Bay,  New  Ross  and  Parkdale  in  Lunenburg  County ; 
Caledonia  in  Queen’s  County  ; Clyde  River,  Lower  Ohio  and  Upper 
Clyde  in  Shelburne  County ; Kempt ville  and  Quinan  in  Yarmouth 
County  ; Bear  River,  Havelock,  Riverdale  and  Weymouth  in  Digby 
County  ; and  South  Milford  and  Maitland  in  Annapolis  County  are  some 
of  the  best  strategical  points  from  which  to  lay  siege  to  the  big-game 
of  the  encompassing  wilderness.  These  places  are  all  well  provided 
with  reliable  guides,  the  following  men  being  among  the  most  successful : 
J.  L.  Roulston,  West  Chester  Station,  Cumberland  County  ; J.  A.  Malay, 
Sheet  Harbour,  Halifax  County  ; Geo.  Chapman,  Halifax,  Halifax  County  ; 
Daniel  Smith,  Smithfield,  Guysborough  County ; Karl  Zink,  Mahone 
Bay,  Lunenburg  County  ; L.  D.  Mitchell,  Mill  Village,  Queen’s  County  ; 
Thos.  H.  Davis,  Upper  Clyde,  Shelburne  County  ; Enos  Hatfield,  North 
Kemptville,  Yarmouth  County ; John  McEwan,  Bear  River,  Digby 
County  ; Chas.  A.  Connell,  Albany  Cross,  Annapolis  County. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  game  laws  and 
hunting  conditions  of  Nova  Scotia  I give  a summary  of  matters  of 
essential  interest.  Non-residents  who  intend  to  hunt  big  game  in  the 
province  must  obtain  from  the  Provincial  Secretary,  Game  Commissioners 
or  Wardens  a licence  costing  $30,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  kill  one 
bull  moose  (cows  are  protected  until  1912)  between  the  dates  of  September 
16th  and  November  16th.  In  practice  this  period  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections  : calling  begins  with  the  season  and  lasts  through  the 
rut,  or  until  about  October  20th,  when  still-hunting  commences.  Some 
hunters  contend  that  calling  requires  exquisite  skill,  but  my  experience 
is  that  bull  moose  at  the  height  of  their  love-making  will  come  to  almost 
any  noise  that  remotely  resembles  the  low  of  the  cow.  On  various 
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occasions,  while  hunting  in  New  Brunswick  and  elsewhere,  I have  seen 
quite  young  and  inexperienced  lads  call  them  out  easily.  There  are 
times,  however,  even  with  the  most  amorous  bulls,  but  especially  in  the 
case  of  old  males  towards  the  end  of  the  calling  season,  when  only  the 
most  seductive  lure  will  budge  them  an  inch.  This  method  is  usually 
practised  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  but  the  call  can  be  given  successfully 
in  almost  any  place,  provided  the  weather  is  so  calm  that  the  bull  cannot 
circle  to  leeward.  For  still-hunting,  which  usually  begins  about  October 
20th,  and  in  normal  years  improves  steadily  as  the  season  advances,  a high 
wind  and  soft  travelling  (wet  leaves  or  light  snow)  are  the  essential 
conditions.  For  a sporting  party  consisting  entirely  of  men  this  form  of 
sport  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  patient  tactics  of  the  caller  ; but 
when  Diana  is  of  the  number,  as  frequently  happens  nowadays,  the  hunt 
should  certainly  be  timed  during  the  first  half  of  the  open  season,  for  only 
robust  physiques  are  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  following  a tireless  guide 
mile  after  mile  in  pursuit  of  the  wariest  animal  in  the  Canadian 
backwoods. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  transportation  facilities  are  generally  good  in 
the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  question  of  outfit,  etc.,  is  simplified  by  lack 
of  necessity  for  careful  elimination.  An  excellent  rule,  of  course,  is  to 
take  only  such  things  as  you  cannot  possibly  do  without ; but  as  life  in 
the  woods  under  the  best  conditions  is  largely  made  up  of  the  things 
you  do  not  have,  it  is  well  not  to  make  the  list  of  these  too  obvious. 
Actual  camp  equipment  and  staple  supplies  will  probably  give  the  hunter 
little  trouble,  since  these  matters  are  falling  more  and  more  within  the 
province  of  the  guide ; but  where  the  sportsman  prefers  to  provide  these 
things  himself  the  following  list,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual 
requirements,  is  about  what  would  be  needed  for  two  men  and  two  guides 
on  a two  weeks’  trip  in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia  : Flour,  50  lbs.  ; salt 
pork,  30  lbs. ; bacon,  10  lbs. ; beans,  8 lbs.  ; onions,  6 lbs.  ; potatoes, 
60  lbs  ; butter,  7 lbs.  ; sugar,  7 lbs. ; salt,  5 lbs.  ; pepper,  4ozs.  ; mustard, 
4 ozs.  ; vinegar,  1 quart ; Worcestershire  sauce,  2 bottles  ; baking 
powder,  2 lbs.  ; pickles,  3 lbs.  ; matches,  half  gross  ; candles,  1 dozen  ; 
soap,  2 bars  ; coffee,  2 lbs.  ; tea,  1 lb. ; chocolate,  1 lb.  ; condensed  milk, 
4 lbs.  ; and  dried  apricots,  peaches,  apples  and  prunes  in  small  quantities. 
This  list  allows  for  the  inevitable  wastefulness  of  camp  cooking. 
Aluminium  cooking  and  table  kits,  of  the  nesting  pattern,  can  now  be 
bought  at  prices  to  suit  almost  any  purse,  and  are  far  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  iron  and  tin  ware.  Wall-tents  are  most  commonly  used,  and 
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those  made  of  waterproof  silk  are  very  nice  ; but  my  personal  liking 
is  for  a rough-and-ready  canvas  lean-to  and  a bed  of  fir-tips.  Always 
use  fir  in  preference  to  spruce,  as  it  is  softer  and  more  springy.  A pair 
of  heavy  double  blankets  or  a sleeping-bag  should  be  allowed  for  each 
person,  and  a rubber  blanket  is  often  desirable.  A small  bag,  to  be  filled 
nightly  with  fir-tips,  makes  a better  pillow  than  the  customary  wad  of 
surplus  clothing.  If  you  have  reached  the  time  of  life  when  comfort  counts, 
take  a folding  camp-chair ; few  men  can  thoroughly  enjoy  sitting 
humped  up  for  long  on  a log  by  the  camp-fire  ; and  a tree-trunk,  although 
an  excellent  thing  in  its  place,  does  not  soothe  the  back  of  the  novice. 
An  axe,  a whetstone  or  file,  lantern  (preferably  for  candles),  and  the 
favourite  type  of  pack-basket  or  bag,  complete  the  essentials  of  camp 
equipment. 

Personal  equipment  includes  alcohol  and  tobacco  (if  used),  fly-mixture 
(equal  parts  of  tar  oil,  pennyroyal  and  citronella),  favourite  medicines 
(including  a stomachic),  surgeon’s  plaster  and  a couple  of  bandages, 
a “ housewife  ” containing  buttons,  needles,  thread,  scissors  and  safety- 
pins,  cleaning  and  lubricating  materials  for  rifles,  towels  and  toilet  articles, 
and  such  other  things  as  fads  and  fancies  suggest — within  limits.  A good 
compass,  which  need  not  be  expensive,  must  be  taken,  and  care  should 
be  exercised  when  making  a selection  that  the  needle  oscillates  freely, 
for  a compass  that  settles  quickly  is  useless.  Some  form  of  hunting-knife 
is  also  a necessity.  The  knife  commonly  supplied  by  the  trade  is  useless, 
either  for  cutting  or  for  skinning,  but  any  high-class  sporting-goods 
dealer  can  supply  a suitable  article.  Abjure  revolvers  ; carry  only  a good 
rifle.  Almost  any  modern  make  that  shoots  a bullet  of  wide  cross-section 
will  answer  the  purpose  admirably  ; the  .35,  .405  and  45-70  Winchester 
being  cheap  and  very  effective  weapons.  For  those  who  can  afford  the 
expense  an  English  double  .450  makes  a desirable  arm,  but  to  most  sports- 
men the  cost  of  such  a rifle  is  prohibitive. 

The  question  of  clothes  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  After  the 
middle  of  September  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  Nova  Scotia  are  apt 
to  be  pretty  cold,  and  although  one  might  be  able  to  shiver  through 
long  hours  of  patient  moose-calling,  half -frozen  fingers  and  a gelid  body 
do  not  favour  quick  and  accurate  shooting.  Thick  woollen  garments 
should  therefore  be  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  these,  with  a heavy  sweater, 
a warm  wool  suit,  loose  mittens,  cap,  and  thick  socks  and  moccasins, 
should  serve  to  keep  a man  comfortable  even  during  a frosty  vigil.  If 
not,  take  a blanket  to  the  calling-place  and  wrap  up  ; it  can  be  thrown 
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off  more  quickly  than  an  overcoat.  When  the  calling  has  to  be  done  at 
daybreak,  have  a cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a hunk  of  bread  or  a doughnut 
before  leaving  camp  ; they  will  raise  the  apparent  temperature  amazingly. 
For  still-hunting,  strip  down  as  much  as  possible.  Walking  all  day  in  the 
woods  is  warm  work  and  tiring,  and  every  ounce  is  a pound  at  nightfall. 
Wear  nothing  but  soft  woollen  outer  garments,  to  guard  against  making 
a noise,  and  either  moccasins,  “ shanks,”  or  “ arctics.”  Shanks  are 
made  from  the  gambrel  joints  of  moose  or  caribou,  and  are  the  warmest, 
most  noiseless  form  of  foot-gear,  but  rather  difficult  to  come  by.  Arctics 
are  preferable  for  sloppy  travelling.  Carry  extra  cartridges  in  a woven 
belt,  rolled  up  in  the  handkerchief,  or  in  a small  bag  in  the  pocket  — 
any  way,  in  fact,  so  that  they  do  not  rattle  ; and  never  neglect  to  provide 
yourself  with  a compass,  an  emergency  lunch,  a well-filled  waterproof 
match-box,  and  a sharp  knife  before  starting.  If  occasion  arise  to  set 
a course  by  the  compass,  make  sure  that  the  rifle  is  not  held  where  it  can 
deflect  the  needle,  otherwise  you  may  be  further  from  camp  at  nightfall 
than  you  were  at  midday.  Never,  unless  you  are  a very  experienced 
woodsman,  attempt  to  be  guided  by  any  such  signs  as  the  eastward 
inclination  of  the  topmost  twig  of  the  hemlock,  the  thickness  of  the  moss 
on  the  north  side  of  trees,  or  the  relatively  larger  size  of  boughs  having 
a southern  exposure  ; but  if  caught  in  the  woods  without  a compass, 
point  the  hour  hand  of  your  watch  at  the  sun,  and  due  south  will  then  be 
half-way  between  that  point  and  the  figure  XII.  on  the  dial.  Should  the 
sun  be  obscured,  in  order  that  you  may  not  travel  in  a circle  fix  your 
eye  on  an  object  straight  in  front  of  you,  and  as  far  ahead  as  you  can  see, 
and  walk  up  to  it,  always  making  sure  that  each  new  objective  is  roughly 
in  line  with  the  course  previously  taken. 

As  the  most  important  member  of  a hunting  party  is  the  guide,  without 
whom  no  non-resident  is  allowed  to  hunt  in  Nova  Scotia,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised  in  selecting  a good  one.  Onty  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances should  British  sportsmen  go  out  to  any  of  the  Canadian  hunting 
districts  without  first  having  come  to  a definite  understanding  with  a 
reputable  guide,  for  guides  of  the  A A class  are  rara  aves,  as  well  known  in 
sporting  circles  as  a prime  minister,  and  unless  the  sportsman  secures  one 
of  them  betimes,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  presently  in  the  wrong  part 
of  the  woods,  with  an  incompetent  man  and  a helter-skelter  outfit,  the 
inevitable  concomitants  of  which  are  bad  luck  and  discomfort.  All 
this  can  be  avoided  by  making  arrangements  some  time  in  advance  ; 
but  these  early  engagements  should  not  be  entered  into  lightheartedly, 
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for  where  they  are  broken  at  the  last  moment,  without  adequate 
compensation  being  given,  much  distress  may  be  caused  the  guide, 
who  depends  on  his  guiding  for  a considerable  part  of  his  living.  In 
every  case  it  is  well  to  inquire  if  the  guide  furnishes  the  camp  equipment, 
and  to  ascertain  what  it  comprises.  The  guides  themselves  are,  in  the 
main,  most  excellent  fellows,  honest,  reliable,  courteous  and  skilful ; 
they  charge  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  are  all  licensed,  have  an  admirable 
esprit  de  corps , and  possess  a central  organization  made  up  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  “ Nova  Scotia  Guides’  Association,”  with  Dr. 
Edward  Breck,  of  Annapolis  Royal,  as  President,  and  Mr.  Roy  S.  Kelley, 
of  Yarmouth,  as  Secretary.  Either  of  these  gentlemen  will  gladly  advise 
intending  visitors  to  the  province  as  to  guides,  suitable  localities,  and  other 
details  ; but  every  sportsman  who  is  not  quite  familiar  with  Canadian 
sporting  conditions  should  certainly  obtain  from  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam 
and  Sons,  London,  a copy  of  Dr.  Breck’s  standard  book,  The  Way  of  the 
Woods , as  it  gives  exhaustive  information  on  all  matters  of  interest  to 
big-game  hunters  in  the  forests  of  Canada. 


The  Traveller  at  Sea.  I. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

When  the  above  title  was  first  submitted  to  the  Editor,  he  smiled  the 
disconcerting  smile  that  all  editors  have  at  their  command  at  so  round- 
about a way  of  suggesting  the  traveller  in  difficulties,  which,  as  he  rightly 
objected,  was,  more  or  less,  the  theme  of  most  articles  in  this  magazine. 
When,  however,  the  literal,  as  well  as  metaphorical,  significance  of  the 
rubric  was  made  clear — that  is  to  say,  the  difficulties  of  the  traveller 
on  board  ship — he  said,  “ Go  ahead  ! ” 

******** 

The  subject,  a many-sided  one,  will  be  considered  in  its  various  aspects 
in  two  articles,  and  in  the  first  I shall  deal  with  the  following  : — 

1.  Clothing  for  the  Voyage. 

2.  Booking  Passage  and  Choice  of  Cabin. 

3.  Insurance  of  Passengers  and  their  Luggage 

4.  Labelling  and  Registering  Luggage. 

5.  Place  at  Table,  Deck-chairs,  etc. 

6.  The  Day  Ashore. 

7.  General  Hints. 

1.  Clothing  for  the  Voyage. — The  outfit  for  a voyage  depends, 
of  course,  on  its  duration  and  on  the  season  and  latitudes  in  which  it 
is  undertaken.  Anyone,  for  instance,  leaving  England  for  Australia 
in  November  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  every  range  of  climate  and 
for  any  experience,  from  frostbite  to  sunstroke.  A similar  variety 
of  requirements  would  have  to  be  provided  for  on  a winter  trip  by  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  to  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main. 
As  regards  the  former,  I have  left  England  in  February,  with  all  the  pipes 
frozen,  and  found  terrific  heat  in  Colombo  and  still  worse  at  Melbourne. 
Again,  I have  left  Southampton  under  snow  in  April,  and  a fortnight 
later  the  “ Tagus  ” anchored  off  Port  of  Spain  in  a heat  that  suffocated. 
These  notes  can  deal  only  with  general  cases  throughout,  and,  generally 
speaking,  an  assortment  of  light  and  heavy  wear  should  be  taken  on  all 
long  voyages.  Even  in  the  tropics  an  overcoat  will  be  found  useful 
for  the  evenings  on  deck,  particularly  for  those  who  wear  evening  dress, 
and  ladies  should,  for  the  same  purpose,  be  well  provided  with  wraps. 
Evening  dress  is  not,  of  course,  compulsory  even  in  the  first  saloon, 
and  in  the  second  it  is  rarely  seen,  though  at  the  captain’s  table  a dinner- 
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jacket  and  black  tie  are  usually  worn,  and  full  dress  on  dance  nights. 
For  deck  wear,  grey  flannels  are  the  most  serviceable.  White  is  preferable 
for  deck  cricket,  but  it  soon  gets  soiled  on  board  ship,  and  the  quarter- 
masters, though  willing  to  earn  a perquisite  that  way,  are  not  the  best 
of  laundrymen ! Rubber-soled  shoes  are  indispensable  for  comfort, 
particularly  when  the  vessel  rolls  or  pitches.  White  canvas  or  buckskin, 
which  the  steward  can  clean  with  pipeclay,  will  be  more  appreciated  than 
tan,  which  requires  polish  ; and  either  boots  or  shoes  that  need  blacking 
will  be  most  unpopular  with  the  cabin  steward,  and  are  also  both  uncom- 
fortable and  unsightly  on  a ship.  A pair  of  ordinary  pumps  answer 
for  evening  wear.  A dressing-gown  should  be  worn  when  going  to  the 
bath.  Some  travellers,  it  is  true,  dispense  with  this  article  of  attire, 
but  there  is  something  very  unseemly  in  the  sight  of  sleepy  men  wandering 
promiscuously  about  the  alleyways  in  pyjamas.  For  headwear  a 
“ panama  ” or  sola-topee  will  be  found  best  on  sunny  days,  and  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  tropics  may  be  cautioned  against  the  error 
of  remaining  bareheaded  under  an  awning.  There  are  days  on  which 
the  sun  is  powerful  enough  to  do  damage  even  through  such  a shelter. 
For  cold  and  windy  days  a “ deerstalker  ” cap,  with  flaps  to  tie  over 
the  ears,  will  be  found  comforting.  Tinted  glasses  (pince-nez  or  goggles) 
will  save  weak  or  tired  eyes  from  the  trying  reflections  of  the  water. 
In  view  of  the  inevitable  fancy  dress  ball,  with  prizes  for  the  best  costume, 
ladies  often  include  in  their  outfit  suitable  material  for  such  functions. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  that  such  provision  is  distinctly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  game,  which  makes  impromptu  disguise  a condition 
of  competing,  the  mere  male  is  apt  to  get  out  of  his  depth  in  discussing 
such  matters  ! 

2.  Booking  Passage  and  Choice  of  Cabin. — As  a general  rule — 
on  which  the  bye-laws  of  the  different  shipping  companies  show  some 
slight  variation — one-half  of  the  fare  must  be  deposited  on  booking  the 
passage,  and  the  balance  paid  three  or  four  days  before  sailing.  Half 
the  passage  money  is  usually  forfeited  by  anyone  who  does  not  proceed 
on  the  journey,  but  some  companies  do  not  exact  this  if  the  voyage  is 
taken  at  a later  date  in  one  of  its  vessels.  Return  fares,  with  a circular 
tour  that  allows  the  passenger  to  break  the  journey  at  ports  en  route , 
usually  cost  less  than  the  double  outward  fare.  Accommodation  for 
the  return  voyage  is  a matter  of  arrangement  with  the  company’s  local 
agent  at  the  foreign  port.  It  must  reluctantly  be  confessed  (without 
mentioning  names)  that  some  of  these  agents  (usually  without  any 
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authority  from  the  head  office)  endeavour  to  squeeze  extra  fees  out  of 
passengers  under  pretext  of  a run  on  the  accommodation.  Any  extra 
money  extorted  in  this  way  should  be  paid  under  protest,  a full  receipt 
taken,  and  the  head  office  at  once  notified  of  the  imposition.  The  price 
of  the  cabin  will  depend  on  its  size  and  position  and  on  the  number  of 
berths  retained,  and  these  rest  with  the  passenger.  As  a general  rule, 
it  is  best  to  choose  an  outside  cabin,  particularly  on  a warm  voyage, 
and  one  as  far  as  possible  from  the  engines  and  kitchens.  Even  more 
important  (though  neglected  until  too  late  by  ninety-nine  passengers  out 
of  every  hundred)  is  the  side  of  the  ship  on  which  it  is  situated.  I am 
quite  aware  that  both  sides  of  the  ship  must  be  filled,  and  that  not  every- 
one can  pick  and  choose.  Still,  as  it  is  a case  of  first  come  first  served, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  at  any  rate  ask  for  the  best.  It  is 
surely  easy  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whereas  the  side  of  the  ship  is  of  no 
importance  when  going  due  east  or  west  (as  between  Liverpool  and 
Quebec  or  New  York),  the  port,  or  left,  side  is  the  more  comfortable  on 
the  outward  voyage  to  Australia  or  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Cape,  and  the 
starboard,  or  right,  side  for  the  return  voyage.  Clearly  the  cabins  on  the 
port  side  outward  bound  get  the  sun  in  the  early  morning,  and  those  on 
the  starboard  side  get  it  in  the  evening.  It  is  obviously  better  to  have 
the  cabin  cool  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  when  dressing  for  dinner 
and  going  to  sleep,  than  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  occupant  is 
dressed  and  out  of  it  before  the  heat  has  time  to  become  unpleasant. 
For  exactly  opposite  reasons,  choose  the  starboard,  or  right  (as  you  face 
the  way  the  ship  is  going)  side  when  coming  home. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  choice  of  upper  or 
lower  berth.  On  the  Pullman  cars  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  lower  being  preferable,  for  it  not  only  entails 
less  climbing,  but  it  also  has  the  only  window.  Where,  however,  as  on 
most  ships,  the  upper  berth  controls  the  porthole,  I would  always  choose 
it,  but  anyone  who  suffers  from  sea-sickness  should  unquestionably  take 
the  lower.  Where  two  or  more  people  occupy  the  same  cabin,  a little 
tact  is  called  for,  so  that  they  may  take  it  in  turns  to  dress,  else  each  will 
inevitably  get  in  the  other’s  way.  Indeed,  throughout  the  voyage  good- 
fellowship  is  necessary  unless  the  ship  is  to  be  turned  into  a bear  garden  ! 

3.  Insurance  of  Passengers  and  their  Luggage. — Many  of  the 
shipping  companies  effect  all  the  necessary  insurances  themselves,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  that  do  not,  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son  will  arrange 
for  passengers’  insurance. 
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As  regards  luggage,  Messrs.  Cook  are  prepared  to  issue  an  open  Lloyds’ 
policy  on  the  whole  of  a passenger’s  baggage  at  a premium  (including  duty) 
of  just  over  five  per  cent,  for  a year  or  three  per  cent,  for  six  months, 
the  minimum  value  insured  being  £20.  This  insurance  is  effected  only 
for  those  who  use  Messrs.  Cook’s  travel  tickets. 

Of  the  companies  which  undertake  insurance,  I may  mention,  as  a 
case  by  way  of  illustration  (see  the  various  companies’  handbooks  for 
other  details)  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  insure  their 
passengers’  lives  for  £500  for  a premium  of  10s.  per  month,  15s.  for  two 
months,  or  £1  for  three  months.  Baggage  is  insured  against  all  risks 
at  various  rates,  which  range  between  the  minimum  of  5s.  per  £100 
(to  any  port  of  call  in  Spain  or  Portugal)  and  the  maximum  of  40s.  per 
£100  (via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  Transandine 
route). 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  Co.  include  a free  accident  policy 
of  £40  for  all  first  and  second-class  passengers  who  insure  their  baggage, 
and  for  further  insurance  of  passengers  (to  the  Mediterranean  ports)  the 
same  company  charges  16s.  per  £1,000. 

4.  Labelling  and  Registering  Baggage. — The  proper  labelling  of 
baggage  is  a matter  of  first  importance  to  both  the  owner  and  the  ship’s 
officers  who  have  to  handle  it.  The  owner’s  initial  should  be  plainly 
marked  on  each  package,  either  painted  on  or  on  a label.  The  company 
supply  coloured  labels  : “ cabin,”  “ hold,”  “ wanted  on  voyage,”  “ not 
wanted  on  voyage  ” to  facilitate  the  work  of  stowing  it  on  board.  Luggage 
“ wanted  on  voyage  ” is  available  on  long  voyages  once  a week  and  is 
therefore  kept  handy  near  the  top.  Very  little  is  allowed  in  the  cabin, 
strictly  speaking  only  a single  cabin  trunk  (measuring  approximately 
2 feet  8 inches  long,  1 foot  6 inches  broad  and  1 foot  2 inches  deep)  to  go 
under  the  berth.  How  much  is  taken  in  the  cabin  besides  this  depends 
on  the  goodwill  of  other  passengers  and  the  manoeuvring  of  the  steward. 
The  quantity  of  free  luggage  allowed  to  each  passenger  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  voyage.  As  a few  cases  of  allowance  to  first-class  passengers 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference,  the  South-Eastern  and  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  steamers  (Dover  and  Folkestone)  allow  120  lbs. 
free  and  charge  excess  at  |d.  per  lb.  ; the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
steamers  (to  Spanish  Main  and  West  Indies)  allow  20  cubic  feet  free  and 
charge  excess  at  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  foot ; the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(to  Quebec)  allow  20  cubic  feet  free  and  charge  excess  at  Is.  per  cubic  foot ; 
the  Orient  Line  (to  Australia)  allow  40  cubic  feet  free  ; the  Messageries 
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Maritimes  (Mediterranean)  allow  150  kilos,  (about  330  lbs.)  and  charge 
excess  at  £1  per  100  kilos.* 

5.  Place  at  Table,  Deck  Chairs,  etc. — The  places  at  the  saloon 
tables  are  fixed  by  the  Chief  steward  on  the  day  of  sailing.  If,  in  the  list 
of  passengers  you  see  an  acquaintance  near  whom  you  wish  to  sit,  a word 
to  that  official  will  often  assure  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  everyone 
cannot  sit  at  the  captain’s  table,  and  he  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
privilege  of  deciding  who  shall  do  so.  Apart  from  the  honour  of  selection, 
the  captain’s  table  gets  no  better  served  than  the  rest,  though  possibly 
the  smartest  stewards  wait  at  it.  The  companies  provide  deck-chairs, 
though  of  somewhat  rough  and  ready  pattern  and  very  apt  to  be  damp. 
Passengers  who  like  to  travel  in  comfort  usually  bring  their  own,  for  choice 
the  full-length  basket  work  pattern  made  at  Madeira  and  elsewhere. 
The  owner’s  name  should  be  plainly  marked  on  it.  The  charge  for  the 
ship’s  chairs  is  usually  5s.  each,  payable  to  the  deck  quartermaster. 
Invalids  are  served  with  their  meals  on  deck,  and  afternoon  tea  is 
often  served  there  for  some  who  do  not  come  under  that  interesting 
head.  At  the  same  time  it  behoves  all  who  can  to-  take  their  meals 
in  the  saloon,  so  as  not  to  entail  the  unnecessary  extra  ^vork  on  the 
stewards. 

6.  The  Day  Ashore. — Of  the  best  way  of  spending  the  long  days 
of  sea  and  sky — the  exercise  to  take,  the  deck  sports,  dances  and  other 
pastimes  provided — something  will  be  said  in  the  next  article.  Let  me 
here  offer  a few  hints  on  that  most  welcome  of  breaks  in  the  monotony 
inseparable  from  sea  travel,  the  day  ashore.  The  number  of  ports  of 
call  varies  with  the  voyage.  On  the  Cape  route  there  is  only  Madeira. 
On  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  route  to  Sydney,  I recall  pleasant  inter- 
ludes at  Port  Said  (a  very  different  spot  in  1895  to  what  I found  on  a 
second  visit  in  1909!),  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  Albany,  Adelaide  and 
Melbourne.  On  the  homeward  voyage  by  British  India  line  from  Bris- 
bane we  took  in  a number  of  Queensland  ports — Townsville,  Cairns  and 
Cooktown — and  Batavia,  with  time  for  two  welcome  days  up  in  the  hills 
at  Buitenzoorg,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Java.  These  longer  voyages 
do  not,  however,  come  under  the  head  of  tourist  travel  to  which  these 
articles  will  be  restricted.  The  most  enjoyable  of  the  shorter  trips,  with 
constant  ports  of  call,  that  I know  personally  are  : — 

(1)  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company’s  trip  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  Main,  calling  at  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra  (when  not 

* Baggage  for  the  Continent  can  be  registered  across  at  Is.  the  package. 
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in  quarantine),  Sabanilla,  Cartagena,  Colon  (with  time  to  spend  the  night 
at  Panama),  Jamaica  and  New  York. 

(2)  The  same  company’s  tour  of  the  Morocco  ports  and  home  by  the 
islands,  calling  at  Tangier,  Rabat,  Mazagan,  Saffi  (when  not  too  rough 
to  land),  Mogador,  Las  Palmas,  Teneriffe  and  Madeira. 

(3)  The  Messageries  Maritimes  trip  from  Marseilles  to  the  Black  Sea, 
calling  at  Calamatta,  Piraeus  (and  possibly  Salonika  and  Patras), 
Smyrna,  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Ineboli,  Samsoun,  Unieh,  Ordu, 
Trebizond  and  Batoum. 

I have  done  all  of  these  and  can  answer  for  their  varied  interest.  There 
is  no  space  to  advise  the  sightseer  on  what  to  do  ashore  at  any  of  these 
ports,  and  the  different  companies  issue  illustrated  handbooks  which 
make  admirable  guides.  There  are,  however,  several  matters  of  impor- 
tance which  this  literature  omits. 

The  first  is  never  to  go  ashore  at  a tropical  port,  even  for  an  hour, 
without  a helmet,  or  other  broad-brimmed  hat  and  an  umbrella.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  I omitted  the  latter  precaution  at  Colombo,  with  the  unpleasant 
result  that  I was  on  my  back  for  the  next  fortnight,  most  of  the  time 
at  a temperature  of  one  hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  four  degrees. 

Never  drink  water  at  these  places.  Wine,  mineral  waters,  or  tea  or 
coffee  are  the  safest. 

Strike  a bargain  with  the  shore  boat  for  the  return  journey.  Through- 
out the  Near  East,  when  the  ship  enters  the  harbour,  a franc  alter  et 
retour  is  the  recognised  tariff  for  each  passenger.  If,  however,  the  steamer 
lies  at  some  distance  from  the  quay,  or  if,  in  a hurry,  you  take  a small 
boat  without  waiting  for  the  others,  twice  or  even  three  times  the  sum 
may  be  not  unreasonably  demanded.  A passport  is  rarely  required  for 
the  day  ashore,  but  there  are  ports  in  the  Levant  where  it  facilitates 
matters. 

Make  a similar  bargain  with  the  cabdriver  if  you  employ  one.  In 
cases  of  dispute,  the  police  are  generally  helpful. 

Do  not  saddle  yourself  with  a guide  or  dragoman  unless  you  are  dumb. 
You  will  get  on  far  better  without  one  as  a rule. 

Do  not  buy  costly  curios  or  wares  of  “ local  ” manufacture  unless  you 
know  what  you  are  about  or  have  expert  advice.  You  could  get  most 
of  these  “ bargains  ” cheaper  in  Regent  Street. 

Respect  local  (and  particularly  religious)  prejudices.  If  you  land  at 
Smyrna,  for  instance,  on  a Friday  and  visit  the  mosque  of  the  Howling 
Dervishes  do  not  talk  or  laugh  during  the  service.  It  is  funny,  no  doubt, 
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but  there  will  be  time  enough  to  laugh  over  it  when  you  get  back  to  the 
ship. 

Avoid,  if  possible,  buying  camera  plates  at  these  ports.  Films  are 
more  likely  to  be  fresh,  but  plates  (and  particularly  any  size  larger  than 
quarter-plate)  are  very  risky. 

Be  back  at  the  ship  by  the  time  advertised  for  leaving.  This  is  always 
posted  in  the  companion,  and,  though  in  some  cases,  the  captain  would  not 
sail  without  you  if  you  are  a few  minutes  late,  such  delay  is  extremely 
irritating  to  him  when  he  has  to  keep  his  time  schedule. 

General  Hints. — And  now,  in  conclusion  of  this  first  article,  for  one 
or  two  hints  on  matters  which  affect  the  enjoyment  of  a voyage,  not  the 
less  important  because  not  dealt  with  in  the  different  companies5  hand- 
books. Like  a good  deal  of  other  advice,  they  consist  in  great  measure 
of  “ Don’ts.” 

(1)  Don’t  talk  scandal.  Better  be  its  object  than  its  purveyor. 
Scandal-mongering  on  board  ship  (particularly  homeward  bound  from 
India)  makes  more  mischief  even  than  on  land. 

(2)  Don’t  (unless  you  are  a peculiarly  attractive  woman)  worry  the 
captain  with  silly  questions  about  the  weather,  whales  and  waterspouts. 
He  is  not  a walking  “ Enquire- within,”  but  an  overworked  officer,  respon- 
sible for  the  ship  and  all  that  is  in  her. 

(3)  Don’t  introduce  second-class  passengers  (even  children)  on  the 
first-class  deck.  If  this  is  thought  desirable  (for  deck  cricket  or  a concert), 
it  can  be  done  by  the  Amusements  Committee  by  leave  of  the  captain, 
but  such  liberties  are  quite  out  of  place  for  private  passengers,  and  they 
may  lead  to  unpleasantness.  This  is  not  snobbishness,  but  commonsense. 
There  are  often  many  passengers  in  the  second  cabin  better  than  some  in 
the  first,  but  they  have,  for  economical  or  other  reasons,  elected  to  travel 
second,  and  rules  are  rules. 

(4)  Don’t  play  practical  jokes  on  board  ship.  Remember  that,  though 
you  may  be  full  of  spirits  (I  do  not  mean  alcohol),  there  are  many  people 
who,  though  normally  genial  on  land,  suffer  habitually  at  sea  from  what 
Shackle  ton  calls  the  “ Arctic  temper ! ” Above  all,  never  speak  lightly 
of  sea-sickness.  Though  it  may  be  comic  enough  to  those  who  are  immune 
from  it,  it  is  tragedy  to  those  who  suffer. 

(5)  Keep  your  cabin  locked,  and  the  ports  screwed  down,  while  in  port, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  or  along  the  Spanish  Main.  It  is  unfair 
to  put  temptation  in  the  way  of  thieves  and  then  to  complain  of  in- 
sufficient watch  being  kept.  There  are  other  things  to  occupy  the  quarter- 
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masters  and  stewards  while  in  port  than  standing  guard  over  the  passen- 
gers’ belongings. 

(6)  Vermin  varies  in  different  ships,  even  of  the  same  line.  Some  are 
noted  for  rats,  others  for  cockroaches,  and  in  tropical  travel  insect  life  is 
inevitable.  Plenty  of  “ Keatings  ” should  be  used  in  the  berth,  and 
“ Muscatol  ” will  give  freedom  from  mosquitoes.  At  a few  ports  (Colon, 
Salonika,  etc.)  where  mosquitoes  come  on  board  in  quantities,  the  ports 
should  be  kept  screwed  down  and  the  cabin  door  shut.  Suffocation  is 
better  than  the  alternative. 

(7)  Be  good  friends  with  the  captain,  purser  and  chief  steward.  These, 
between  them,  are  the  ship’s  providence.  Of  course,  chronic  sufferers 
are  interested  only  in  the  doctor  and  would  as  soon  have  him  come  to 
make  out  their  certificate  of  death  as  on  any  more  merciful  errand. 

The  next  points  to  discuss  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Carriage  of  Pet  Animals. 

2.  Seasickness  and  Health  Generally. 

3.  Subscriptions  on  Board. 

4.  Deck  Sports,  Concerts,  Games,  etc. 

5.  Washing  on  Board. 

6.  Powers  of  the  Captain. 

7.  Fishing  in  Port. 

8.  Letters  for  Shore,  Telegrams,  etc. 

1.  Carriage  of  Pet  Animals. — Save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  by 
leave  of  the  Captain,  these  should  be  handed  over  to  the  proper  official 
on  board  (generally  the  butcher)  during  the  voyage.  There  is  a recognised 
tariff  (apart  from  a tip  to  the  person  who  has  charge  of  them)  which  varies 
with  the  different  companies.  As  average  examples  : — The  Canadian 
Pacific  take  dogs  to  Quebec  for  £2  ; cats  (in  basket),  5s.  ; parrots  (in 
cage),  5s.  ; small  cage  birds,  free  of  charge.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  take  small  dogs  to  the  West  Indies  for  £2  2s.  ; large 
dogs,  one  eighth  of  saloon  fare.  (No  dog  is  conveyed  to  England  unless 
the  owner  produces  a special  permit  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.)  The  Messageries  Mari  times  take  dogs  as  far  as  Constantinople 
for  £1  ; to  the  Black  sea,  £1  5s.  Most  of  the  shipping  companies  have 
very  strict  regulations  against  passengers  keeping  pet  animals  in  their 
cabins.  (Many  of  them  provide  the  necessary  live-stock  for  the  cabins 
themselves  !)  These  should  be  scrupulously  observed,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  others,  even  in  neighbouring  cabins,  to  whom,  if  they  are  ill,  the 
barking  of  a dog  or  screaming  of  a parrot  might  be  torture.  Occasionally 
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the  captain,  with  whom  all  ultimate  decisions  lie,  may  see  his  way  to 
relax  the  law.  Reptiles,  for  instance,  are  neither  noisy  nor  dirty,  and  I 
was  on  one  occasion  allowed  to  keep  a large  boa  constrictor  (under  pad- 
lock, of  course)  in  my  cabin  on  the  voyage  home  from  Australia.  On 
another  occasion  I was  allowed  to  keep  two  small  alligators  (similarly 
secured)  from  Florida,  though  I soon  handed  these  over  to  the  butcher 
for  my  own  convenience.  They  used  to  get  loose  and  hide  in  my  bunk  ! 
I also  remember  a number  of  Venezuelan  humming  birds  from  La  Guayra 
being  accommodated  in  the  disused  “ wireless  ” house  on  deck,  where  the 
owner  and  myself  used  to  feed  them  daily  on  syrup. 

2.  Seasickness  and  Health  Generally. — When  anyone  who 
knows  not  the  pangs  of  seasickness  writes  on  this  subject,  he  always  runs 
the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  wanting  in  sympathy,  or  at  any  rate  of  writing 
in  ignorance.  Personally,  I have  been  too  closely  associated  with  those 
who  suffer  to  be  guilty  of  either.  Whether  an  efficient  cure  may  one  of 
these  days  be  invented  I know  not,  but,  although  the  ship’s  doctor  has 
at  his  command  drugs  that  may  alleviate  the  trouble,  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  any  cure  so  far  known  to  medical  science.  (If  this  is 
a libel  on  any  of  the  much-advertised  remedies,  I humbly  apologise  and 
hope  that  their  proprietors  will  not  prosecute  me.)  Speaking  generally, 
will  power  will  achieve  something.  A determination  to  stay  on  deck, 
for  instance,  instead  of  at  once  lying  down  in  a stuffy  cabin,  is  a move 
in  the  right  direction.  A willingness  to  take  a little  nourishment,  under 
the  doctor’s  advice,  is  another  act  of  wisdom.  But  all  this  is  the  counsel 
of  perfection  so  far  as  the  worst  sufferers  are  concerned,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  them  but  to  lie,  with  their  face  to  the  wall,  until  the  worst 
is  over.  They  should  avoid  looking  at  the  sea  or  at  anything  that  moves. 
The  swinging  of  a lamp,  or  even  of  the  shadows  on  the  wall,  is  disturbing 
to  the  eyes  and  therefore  to  the  stomach.  Fresh  air  and  subdued  light 
are  the  right  combination.  And,  beyond  advising  them  to  put  themselves 
in  the  doctor’s  hands,  I can  say  nothing  of  use. 

As  regards  health  generally  when  at  sea,  the  art  of  keeping  fit  is  summed 
up  in  two  simple  maxims,  which  the  majority  disregard  ; take  proper 
exercise  and  do  not  over-eat.  The  temptation  to  eat  too  much  solid 
and  rich  food  is  very  great.  The  food  is  served  well  and  profusely,  and 
there  is  so  little  to  do  that  people  sit  gladly  over  their  meals  and  eat  more 
than  they  would  on  shore.  With  the  extra  food,  they  take  less  exercise. 
True,  the  majority  rise  early,  either  because  they  want  to  make  sure  of  a 
bath,  or  because  the  noise  of  scrubbing  the  decks,  whether  outside  their 
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cabin  or  overhead,  makes  sleep  impossible.  But  most  of  the  long  day 
is  spent  lolling  at  full  length  on  deck-chairs.  This  is  a mistake.  If  you 
don’t  play  deck  cricket,  go  in  for  the  quieter  distractions  of  quoits  or 
bull-board.  If  even  these  mild  games  have  no  attraction,  then  walk. 
You  can  walk  ten  miles  a day  quite  easily.  Do  not  rush  round  the  prome- 
nade deck  like  a cloud-burst.  This  does  you  no  good  and  worries  the 
other  passengers.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  your  sea  legs  (only  a matter 
of  practice,  even  when  the  ship  is  rolling  badly)  cultivate  a good  steady 
walk  at  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  length  of  the  deck  can  be  learnt 
for  the  asking,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  measure  the  distance  you  go  in 
so  many  rounds.  Some  of  the  largest  liners  are  fitted  with  a gymnasium 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  a little  “ Sandow  ” exercise  with  grip  dumb-bells 
is  a grand  thing  on  a voyage,  only  it  must,  as  on  land,  be  regular  and  not 
spasmodic. 

3.  Subscriptions  on  Board. — These  are  few,  and  they  vary  in  different 
ships.  There  is  sometimes  a small  subscription  to  the  library  ; sometimes 
this  is  not  charged.  There  will  also  be  a voluntary  subscription  to  the 
sports  fund.  This  varies,  and  is  usually  left  to  the  generosity  of  the 
donor.  Everyone  should  give  what  he  can  afford,  for  these  sports  and 
other  amusements  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
voyage.  It  is  also  usual  to  get  up  a small  subscription,  generally  on  the 
last  night  of  the  voyage,  for  the  smoke  room  steward.  These  are  all, 
unless  one  includes  the  purely  voluntary  collection  (in  aid  of  the  Seaman’s 
Mission  or  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund)  at  the  Sunday  service  or  during 
the  concert. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Shifts  and  Expedients  of  Camp  Life. 

By  “FRONTIERSMAN.” 

The  ordinary  day’s  work  of  a lone  man  travelling  and  camping  may  be 
worthy  of  description.  That  work  varies  in  detail,  but  in  essentials 
efficiency  and  comfort  are  just  as  necessary  in  the  Home  Counties  as  on 
the  Greenland  Coast,  the  Llanos  of  Colombia,  or  the  Australian  bush. 
We  each  of  us  have  our  own  little  manners  and  customs,  ours  being  not 
a bit  better  than  those  of  our  neighbours  ; but  travellers  like  to  compare 
notes,  and  if  we  never  talked  “ shop,”  we  should  miss  a deal  of  useful 
information.  Afloat  or  ashore — in  Arctic,  tropics  or  the  in-between 
climates  ; in  savage  civilized,  or  barbarous  countries — no  matter  what 
our  trade  or  recreation,  we  have  much  in  common,  liking  to  be 
well-fed,  happy  and  comfortable,  with  a single  motto  : the  best  is  good 
enough. 

First,  as  to  the  tent  itself.  This  is  an  encumbrance  not  generally 
carried  in  serious  travel,  but  comfortable  on  a pleasure  trip  and  essential 
to  standing  camps.  There  is  considerable  art  in  pitching  a tent  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  sun  or  shade,  minimise  the  effects  of  the  wind  if 
necessary,  admit  or  exclude  the  air,  prevent  flooding,  etc.  If  the  soil 
be  loose,  as  in  the  desert  or  on  sand  dunes,  scrape  away  the  surface  soil 
before  driving  in  the  pegs.  If  the  hold  be  still  not  sufficiently  tenacious, 
use  two  pegs  for  each  rope,  burying  one  in  the  ground,  and  then  stamping 
down  the  removed  soil.  A better  method  is  to  employ  the  contrivance 
known  as  the  “ dateram  ” (a  rope  attached  to  a bundle  of  sticks,  which 
are  buried  one  or  two  feet  in  the  earth.  Another  way  is  to  bury  a bush 
in  the  ground,  using  its  stem  as  a tent-peg.  After  rain  be  careful  to  ease 
the  ropes  a little,  or  the  shrinking  may  pull  out  the  pegs.  It  is  worth 
while  to  have  iron  tent-pegs — the  ordinary  wooden  ones  are  apt  to  be 
left  behind  by  the  camp  servant,  or  even  used  as  fuel,  and  the  extra 
weight  is  trifling. 

When  I get  up  in  the  morning  the  towel  is  the  first  thing  needed,  of 
crash  because  that  is  easiest  to  clean.  The  soap  lives  in  a tobacco  pouch, 
or,  in  the  tropics,  has  a metal  box.  It  is  a fatty  soap,  because  if  one’s 
feet  get  chafed  that  is  more  soothing  when  rubbed  on  the  socks  ; and  it 
is  better  also  for  keeping  one’s  leather  gear  soft.  Castile  has,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  number  of  medical  uses,  and  only  in  the  tropics  must  one’s 
soap  be  strongly  antiseptic.  Some  of  the  strongly  alkaline  soaps  are 
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bad  for  one’s  eyes,  and  make  one’s  skin  feel  harsh.  As  to  the  bath,  it 
may  vary  from  half  a cup  to  a plunge,  but  desert  sand  is  better  than 
nothing.  After  a hard  trip  I like  to  wash  with  milk  until  my  skin  fits 
me  again. 

The  next  requirement  is  a fire.  The  camp-fire  is  composed  of  three 
logs,  whose  ends  cross  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  fire  ; as  they  are 
consumed  they  are  pushed  nearer  together.  The  simplest  fireplace  con- 
sists of  three  stones  forming  a triangle,  inside  which  the  fire  is  made, 
and  the  pot  or  kettle  rests  on  the  stones  ; or  the  kettle  may  be  hung  on 
an  ordinary  tripod,  constructed  of  three  sticks,  gipsy  fashion.  Slices  of 
meat  can  be  grilled  by  placing  two  flat  stones  on  the  fire,  with  a few  pebbles 
to  keep  the  stones  apart.  When  red-hot  insert  the  slices. 

An  excellent  fireplace  for  cooking  purposes  is  the  chulha,  much  used 
by  the  natives  of  India.  A shallow  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  a wall 
formed  of  the  excavated  soil  round  the  hole,  with  an  opening  in  the  wind- 
ward side.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  indented,  to  make  projections  on  which 
the  cooking  vessel  rests.  The  wind  blowing  through  the  opening  makes 
the  flames  issue  through  the  depression  at  the  top  and  lick  around  the  pot. 

Lest  the  matches  get  damp  swimming  rivers  I carry  a reserve  in  a little 
well-corked  bottle.  For  kindling  I like  a bit  of  packing-case,  cut  with 
a pocket  knife  into  shavings.  All  my  fuel  lies  lengthways  against  a damp 
back-log,  while  for  cooking  I use  a movable  front  log,  so  that  the  pots  and 
pans  will  have  an  edge  on  each  of  them.  The  back  log  points  up- wind 
for  the  sake  of  draught,  and  I work  at  one  side  so  that  the  smoke  drives 
past  me. 

As  to  diet,  in  cool  and  wet  climates,  like  the  English,  I believe  in 
“ Quaker  ” oats,  bacon  and  coffee  for  an  average  breakfast.  The  bacon, 
bought  sliced  if  possible,  should  be  trimmed  in  the  frying-pan,  then  covered 
with  an  inch  of  cold  water,  and  parboiled  until  translucent,  so  that  one 
can  pour  away  its  extra  salt  and  rankness  before  it  is  peppered  and  fried. 
The  coffee  should  be  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  a minute. 
After  that  shove  in  a red  hot  stick  to  throw  the  grounds  to  the  bottom. 

Let  us  consider  the  other  meals,  such  as  occur  in  civilised  countries.  The 
simplest  way  to  cook  a chop  or  steak,  unless  the  coals  are  suitable  for  grilling, 
is  to  get  a frying  pan  very  hot,  moisten  it  with  grease,  press  the  meat 
on  the  pan,  seething  both  sides  to  keep  in  the  juices  ; pepper,  cover  up, 
turn  the  meat  once,  and  watch  at  the  end  with  knife  and  fork  for  the 
moment  of  perfection.  Fowls  and  fish  when  dressed  can  be  split  and 
flattened  out  in  the  pan,  cooking  like  a steak,  if  the  pan  is  kept  covered 
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with  a plate.  Everything  used  for  fish  must  afterwards  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  boiled. 

For  breads  tuffs  I like  self-raising  flour  and  a pan  for  mixing.  Stir  in 
salt,  and  for  pastry  rub  in  one-quarter  part  of  butter,  kneading  thoroughly. 
Add  water,  stirring  to  thick  dough,  covered  with  dry  flour.  For  pastry, 
press  the  dough  as  thin  as  possible,  for  bread  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
in  a warm  greased  frying  pan.  Fry  until  the  pan  is  hot,  then  set  up  the 
pan  on  edge  very  steep,  with  plenty  of  hot  coals  in  front,  and  a handful 
behind.  If,  however,  there  is  no  time  for  bread  or  pastry,  stir  the  dough 
to  thinness  of  treacle.  Boil  butter  or  lard  in  a frying  pan  and  in  that 
fry  a spoonsful  of  the  dough,  turning  each  little  slapjack  as  it  becomes 
golden  underneath.  Slapjacks,  whether  with  meat,  sugar,  or  jam  should 
be  eaten  in  haste,  and  not  piled  up  to  cool  as  an  indigestible. 

Stews,  whether  of  meat,  vegetables  or  dried  fruit,  or  all  together,  should 
be  simmered  overnight  or  reserved  for  Sunday  camp.  (The  camp  covered 
stewpot  will  receive  all  contributions  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  provide 
its  daily  meal  without  being  ever  emptied.)  The  secret  of  curry  in  cool 
climates  is  the  use  of  sweet  fruits  such  as  apples,  bananas,  or  of  sugar  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  the  powder. 

Omelettes. — Get  a small  cupful  of  any  food  of  strong  flavour,  chopped 
down  or  stewed  down  into  a thick  sauce.  Boil  enough  butter  or  grease 
to  run  freely  in  the  frying  pan.  Both  being  hot  and  ready,  cut  the  tops 
off  two  eggs  per  man,  pouring  the  whites  and  yolks  into  separate  bowls. 
Whip  both,  then  whip  them  together.  Pour  into  the  boiling  grease,  and 
fry  with  extreme  gentleness  until  the  underside  is  golden.  Pour  on  the 
sauce,  turn  the  omelette  half  over,  and  serve  quick. 

Washing  up  is  best  done  by  proxy,  but  if  performed  in  the  first  person 
use  boiling  water,  soapy,  and  dry  the  things  while  they  are  hot.  Wash 
the  cleanest  things  first,  and  don’t  grudge  clean  dish  clouts. 

We  have  got  as  far  as  breakfast,  with  the  day’s  work  still  to  do. 

Whatever  the  work  may  be,  or  the  day’s  recreation,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  working  dress  of  the  country  is  usually  cheaper  and  better 
adapted  to  its  climate  and  conditions  than  that  supplied  by  British 
outfitters.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  the  national  working  dress 
of  moleskin  or  corduroy  is  admirably  suited  to  our  peculiar  climate, 
whereas  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Eskimo  kit  for  the  Arctic,  or  as  the  Arab 
robes  for  the  dry  heat  of  Northern  Africa.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  a black  skin  for  the  tropics  one  may  point  out  that  in  many 
lands  the  grotesque  apparel  of  British  travellers  has  a certain  bearing 
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upon  the  manner  of  our  reception.  Even  the  black  hide  of  the  tropical 
savage  may  give  us  a useful  hint,  for  the  colour  contains  red  and  yellow, 
which  intercept  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  and  keep  the  body  cool.  Khaki 
contains  that  yellow,  whereas  white  duck  does  not. 

In  hot  climates  experience  shows  that  looseness  of  fit  and  facilities  for 
ventilation,  rather  than  exceptionally  light  clothing,  make  for  coolness 
and  comfort  generally.  In  a hot  climate  it  is  well  known  that  the  skin 
acts  very  freely,  and  therefore  an  absorbent  material  is  essential  for  all 
underclothing.  It  follows,  then,  that  wool  and  not  cotton  is  the  most 
suitable  material,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  traveller  will  be  safe  with 
the  well-known  Jaeger  all-wool  underclothing.  Even  for  night  wear, 
woollen  garments  are  to  be  preferred,  and,  though  the  Jaeger  pyjamas 
are  more  expensive  than  many  of  the  so-called  woollen  pyjamas,  the 
quality  of  the  material  is  reliable,  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  long 
run  the  most  economical. 

If  the  kit  of  the  country  is  worth  considering,  so  also  are  its  methods 
of  transport  by  land  or  water.  To  carry  canoes  to  Canada,  or  saddles  to 
Western  America  is  one  of  our  endearing  national  traits.  So  far  also  as 
personal  safety  is  concerned  it  may  require  at  first  a little  courage  to 
leave  the  weapons  behind  ; but  in  many  wild  countries  the  Britisher  can 
go  with  a bright  smile  and  his  fists  into  districts  where  weapons  excite 
distrust  and  their  use  would  be  tactless. 

The  dangers  of  travel  are  mainly  those  of  disease  and  accidents,  and 
one’s  life  depends  largely  upon  courage  to  endure  and  survive.  Still, 
there  are  one  or  two  precautions.  If  water  is  boiled  five  minutes,  made 
into  weak  tea,  and  poured  away  from  the  leaves,  it  is  freed  from  all 
dangerous  germs.  Then  it  is  the  one  beverage  which  best  quenches 
thirst.  Equally  important,  in  almost  every  country  except  our  own,  is 
the  use  of  netting  to  keep  off  mosquitoes.  One  becomes  innured  after 
long  years  to  the  torture  they  inflict  in  the  Arctic,  but  never  immune 
from  the  diseases  which  they  convey  in  the  tropics. 

In  hard  travelling  one  needs  a spur  when  exhausted,  and  for  this  I 
would  recommend  chocolate  in  cool,  yerba  mate  in  hot  climates,  with 
alcohol  only  in  the  last  resort. 

Supposing  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  dispense  with  a tent,  some  useful 
hints  for  bivouacking  may  be  learnt  from  animals.  One  need  not  disdain 
to  take  a lesson  even  from  the  domestic  sheep  in  the  London  parks. 
Even  these  proverbially  stupid  animals  know  well  that  grass  is  colder 
on  a clear  still  night  than  sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that 
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the  sheep  invariably  choose  the  roads  and  paths  for  their  sleeping-places. 
Careful  observation  shows  that  the  temperature  of  a meadow  is  some 
seven  or  eight  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  air  only  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  ground,  whereas  on  gravel  or  sand  there  is  a difference  of  only 
two  to  three  degrees. 

Then  it  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  horses  when  put  out  to  grass  in  cold 
weather  always  prefer  to  spend  the  night  on  slightly  rising  ground,  as 
instinct  tells  them  that  frost  is  always  more  severe  in  a slight  hollow,  or  in 
a level  expanse  of  country. 

An  ideal  sleeping-place  is  under  the  lee  of  a large  rock,  which  in  Eastern 
countries  is  a lasting  heat  reservoir.  A rock  absorbs  the  sun’s  heat  all 
day,  and  parts  with  it  slowly  at  night. 

Obviously  the  traveller  has  to  find  his  way  occasionally  by  trusting  to 
his  own  resources.  A compass  when  studied  and  lighted  may  point  to 
one’s  gun,  or  the  magnetic  pole  if  no  other  distractions  offer  ; whereas  in 
finding  my  way  I usually  want  to  reach  water,  pasturage,  or  some  in- 
habited place.  Except  in  working  by  chart  I use  no  compass.  Never  in 
cities,  rarely  in  civilised  countries,  only  sometimes  in  wild  lands  do  I ask 
the  way.  The  total  abstainer  from  these  two  vices  will  begin  the  day’s 
journey,  in  city,  country  or  wilderness,  by  a very  careful  study  of  the  map, 
and  the  landmarks  visible.  During  the  day  he  will  steer  by  landmarks 
forwards  and  backwards  ; study  the  direction  of  all  running  waters, 
watersheds  and  boundaries  such  as  coasts,  and  learn  the  conformation  of 
the  land,  its  rocks,  soil,  and  plants.  All  bearings  must  be  checked  by 
reference  to  the  true  north.  To  ascertain  this,  the  hour  hand  of  a watch 
at  the  sun,  and  half  the  angle  to  twelve  o’clock  is  south  (for  southern 
hemisphere  it  is  north).  At  night  work  by  North  Star,  Orion,  or  Southern 
Cross.  When  it  is  cloudy  any  lone  tree  or  rock  will  show  moss  on  the 
side  which  has  most  shadow,  which  is  north  (south  for  southern  hemi- 
sphere). Where  churches  have  room  to  grow,  their  chancels  point  east. 
Now  the  habit  of  knowing  where  to  find  North  at  all  hours,  indoors  or  out, 
becomes  a sixth  sense — a traveller’s  sense.  I found,  for  instance,  that 
it  enabled  me  to  traverse  over  three  miles  of  St.  Petersburg  byways, 
over  level  ground  never  visited  before,  in  a fog,  at  night,  where  the  churches 
were  of  doubtful  orientation,  and  I could  neither  read  nor  speak  a word 
of  the  Russian  language.  The  course  proved  afterwards  by  map  to  have 
been  the  shortest  possible. 

Set  up  the  tent  or  lean-to  canvas  if  you  want  one,  ditched  against  rain 
and  open  towards  the  fire.  A large  blanket  sewn  up  into  a sleeping  bag, 
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and  turned  inside  out  after  using,  is  better  than  two  loose  blankets. 
The  bedding  over  and  under  the  body  should  be  of  equal  warmth.  In 
damp  climates  the  waterproof  ground  sheet  should  be  wide  enough  to 
fold  over  as  well  as  under  the  bedding.  These  matters  being  all  arranged, 
one  can  with  a clear  conscience  eat  one’s  supper  and  enjoy  the  evening 
smoke  at  leisure.  It  is  nice  to  have  a lantern  for  reading,  which  means 
nothing  more  than  a cup  to  prevent  the  air  blowing  from  the  under  side 
of  a candle  flame. 

Lantern,  Substitute  for. — An  ordinary  bottle  with  the  bottom 
broken  away,  with  a candle  reversed  and  fitting  into  the  neck,  makes  a 
capital  substitute  for  a lantern,  familiar  to  Alpine  Club  men.  The  bottom 
is  easily  removed  by  filling  the  bottle  with  water  to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch,  and  placing  it  in  red-hot  ashes,  when  the  glass  will  crack  all  round 
to  the  level  of  the  water. 

It  is  a comfort  to  change  into  dry  clean  underwear  for  the  night,  and 
to  take  to  bed  a pair  of  dry  socks,  and  a stick  for  dry  kindling  to  secure 
the  morning  fire.  So  the  day’s  work  ends. 


On  the  Hillside. 

Some  Indian  Nature  Notes. 

By  “ARIES.” 

Walking  is  a form  of  exercise  that  cannot  be  much  indulged  in  in  India, 
but  it  is  always  pleasant  to  ramble  among  the  hills  and  jungles  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  whether  it  be  in  their  first  freshness  after  the  rains, 
or  when  they  have  donned  the  russet  robe  that  they  wear  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  possible,  even  during  a break  in  the 
monsoon,  to  wander  over  the  green  hills,  feeling  the  fresh  breezes  blow 
in  our  face,  while  the  clouds  roll  up  and  envelop  everything  in  a soft 
mist,  and  then  drift  away,  leaving  the  vista  of  mountain  and  valley 
clearly  spread  out  to  view. 

While  the  soil  is  moist,  pretty  little  crimson  velvet  creatures  are  seen 
on  the  ground,  these  are  the  cochineal  insects,  called  by  the  natives 
“ the  cows  of  the  gods  ” ; and  there  are  also  quaint  orange  and  brown 
land-crabs,  that  scuttle  along  sideways  to  their  holes  in  the  ground 
at  our  approach.  The  grass  is  then  studded  with  delicate  white  orchids, 
tiny  blue  velvety  flowers,  the  Indian  representative  of  our  scarlet 
pimpernel,  and  many  others. 

It  is  a characteristic  feature  of  this  part  of  India  that  while  there  are 
few  flowering  plants,  except  during  the  rains,  the  trees  and  bushes  fully 
atone  for  it,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  ablaze  with  blossom. 

What  can  equal  the  scarlet  and  orange  splendour  of  the  “ gold  mohur,” 
which  dazzles  the  eye  with  its  brilliance,  or  the  huge  crimson  flowers  on 
the  leafless  silk  cotton  ? “ The  flame  of  the  forest,”  too,  with  its  shaded 

velvet  flowers  like  vivid  tongues  of  fire,  the  scarlet  and  black  poinsetta- 
like  blossom  of  another  jungle  tree,  the  creamy  heavy-scented  bloom 
of  the  “ champak,”  the  intoxicating  perfume  of  the  mangoes  ? 
Besides  these,  there  are  thorny  patches  of  carundas  growing  everywhere, 
with  their  starry  jessamine-scented  flowers,  which  later  give  place  to  a 
plum-like  fruit  of  delicious  flavour,  and  the  orange-flowered  lantarna, 
that  shrub  which  once  introduced  into  India  has  spread  throughout  the 
country,  in  some  parts  forming  an  impenetrable  jungle. 

The  vivid  greenness  of  the  hills  does  not  last  long  after  the  monsoon, 
and  the  grass  assumes  a rich  tawny-orange  and  grows  to  a great  length. 
It  is  then  cut  by  hand  and  tied  tightly  into  bundles,  for  the  process  of  hay- 
making is  not  necessary  in  this  climate,  where  it  is  already  dried  by  the 
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sun.  Women  and  children  may  be  seen  overburdened  with  enormous 
loads  of  grass  on  their  heads,  and  they  often  go  right  down  into  the  valleys 
to  gather  it,  and  return  toiling  painfully  up  the  steep  path  with  their 
burden.  The  hay  is  then  pressed  and  made  into  rough-looking  ricks, 
with  a space  burnt  all  round  to  prevent  its  catching  fire,  and  thorny  bushes 
piled  at  the  base  to  protect  it  from  cattle  ; or  in  some  cases  it  is  stored 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  in  the  fork  of  a tree  or  on  a platform  of  sticks. 
Most  of  the  hay  grown  on  these  Ghauts  is  now  sent  to  Bombay  for  sale, 
a practice  that  impoverishes  the  villages,  making  the  keep  of  horses  and 
cattle  very  dear.  The  greater  part  of  the  hills  is  too  steep  for  cultivation, 
but  every  available  space  of  flat  ground  is  made  use  of  to  grow  rice, 
jowari  and  other  food  grains.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  means  of  livelihood, 
and  even  the  servants  at  the  mountain  hotel  here  own  patches  of  land, 
which  they  farm,  hiring  coolies  to  do  the  labour  while  they  pursue  their 
avocations  as  waiters. 

The  steep  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  are  a favourite  grazing-ground,  and 
the  humped  Indian  cattle  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  feeding  on  the  burnt 
grass.  Some  are  in  good  condition,  but  as  the  last  monsoon  grows  more 
distant  they  become  thinner  and  thinner.  When  they  have  eaten  every 
blade  of  grass  and  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  within  reach, 
they  turn  to  feeding  on  the  wild  figs  that  fall  from  the  banyan  tree  to 
satisfy  their  hunger.  Indeed,  the  owners,  with  all  their  veneration  for 
cattle,  will  often  leave  them  to  starve  or  to  find  food  as  best  they  can 
till  the  rains  come  round  again.  Yet  we  must  not  blame  the  poor  peasant 
too  severely,  for  often  he  has  scarcely  the  wherewithal  to  feed  his  own 
family.  Herds  of  black  water  buffaloes  are  also  grazing  on  the  hillside. 
Their  smooth  bodies  and  rugged  outlines  give  them  a prehistoric 
appearance,  as  they  move  slowly  along,  continually  stopping  to  chew  the 
cud,  and  stretching  out  their  necks  in  a snake-like  way.  However, 
they  can  move  quickly  enough  if  they  wish,  and  will  sometimes  break 
into  a sudden  gambol,  which  is  elephantine  in  its  grace.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  horns,  which  are  often  extremely  long, 
and  curved  in  curious  shapes,  and  a great  weight  for  the  animals  to  carry. 
Buffaloes  are  generally  docile  to  natives,  and  children  of  very  tender  age 
will  take  charge  of  a whole  herd,  beating  them  with  resounding  thumps 
as  they  move  sulkily  along,  twisting  their  tails  and  riding  on  their  backs. 
But  in  districts  where  white  faces  are  rare  they  will  sometimes  charge 
Europeans,  though,  as  a rule,  they  are  harmless  enough,  unless  they  have 
a young  calf  and  one  gets  between  it  and  its  mother. 
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The  buffalo  is  not  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  native,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
a useful  animal,  giving  quantities  of  milk,  and  most  of  the  “ ghee  ” in  use 
is  made  from  its  butter.  But  as  these  animals  are  often  fed  on  stable  refuse 
English  people  are  rather  afraid  of  its  milk.  The  buffalo  is  also  used  as 
a draught  animal  in  the  cart  and  plough,  even  a barren  cow  being  used 
for  this  purpose,  an  indignity  to  which  the  sacred  Indian  animal  would 
never  be  submitted.  As  their  name  implies,  they  are  fond  of  water  and 
mud,  and  love  to  lie  still  underneath  it  like  a log,  with  only  their  head 
and  horns  protruding.  The  buffalo’s  snarling  grunt  is  most  unmusical, 
and  somewhat  alarming  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  it  is  not  so 
savage  as  it  sounds,  and  generally  only  means  that  the  animal  is  hungry 
or  separated  from  the  herd.  The  bells  on  their  necks,  however,  have  a 
very  pleasing  tinkle  as  they  move  homeward  across  the  dusty  plain. 

There  are  groups  of  goats,  too,  feeding  on  the  hills,  handsome  animals, 
standing  higher  than  our  English  ones,  with  erect  carriage,  Roman  nose 
and  large  eyes  ; and  the  little  kids  are  the  prettiest  creatures  imaginable 
as  they  gambol  after  their  mothers  with  plaintive  bleating.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees,  standing  on  their  hind  legs  to 
reach  some  overhanging  branch  and  climbing  to  inconceivable  heights 
on  the  steep  rocks,  and  in  this  way  they  do  a lot  of  damage  to  young  trees. 
Goats  are  chiefly  owned  by  Mahommedans,  who  trade  in  them.  They 
form  the  staple  food  of  Mussulmans,  and  their  flesh  often  figures  as 
“ mutton  ” on  the  Englishman’s  table.  Their  milk,  too,  is  much  used, 
and  many  European  children  are  brought  up  on  it.  The  leathern  mussack, 
or  water-vessel,  used  by  the  bheestie  is  also  made  of  the  skin  of  this  useful 
animal,  the  shape  being  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose.  Flocks  of  dusky 
sheep  also  graze  on  the  mountains,  quaint  Eastern-looking  creatures 
with  drooping  ears  and  thick  curly  light-coloured  coats. 

But  the  hillside  is  not  entirely  given  up  to  domestic  animals.  Monkeys, 
the  large  grey  “ langue,”  with  black  face  and  white  beard,  as  well  as 
smaller  brown  ones,  sometimes  swing  themselves  on  to  a tree  in  the  open, 
though  they  prefer  the  jungles  and  valleys  below.  Sometimes  a wild 
pig  will  dart  out  of  the  thick  undergrowth  at  our  approach.  A baby 
one  was  recently  caught  in  this  way,  being  too  weak  and  small  to  run 
away  with  his  mother  and  brothers.  However,  he  found  a good  home, 
for  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  Goanese  butlers  in  the  hotel, 
who  fed  and  brought  him  up.  He  may  now  be  seen,  very  fat  and  flourish- 
ing, following  the  waiter  about  like  a dog,  and  licking  his  bare  feet,  a 
pretty  little  animal  with  nicely  marked  stripes,  which  he  will  lose  as  he 
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grows  older  ; and  the  day  is  coming  when,  being  too  big  for  a pet, 
he  will  be  sent  to  the  Bombay  Zoological  Gardens. 

To  return  to  the  hillside,  between  the  bushes  one  may  often  see  the 
timid  hare  feeding,  or  the  grey  mongoose  poking  his  pink  nose  about 
in  the  grass  in  search  of  food.  There  are  traces,  too,  of  “ the  fretful 
porcupine  ” in  the  little  paths  he  makes  and  a dropped  quill,  but,  being 
a midnight  feeder,  he  is  seldom  seen. 

The  gay  little  palm-squirrels  that  run  chattering  up  the  trees,  with 
their  bird-like  voice,  also  frequent  the  hillside,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
rats  and  mice,  among  them  a dainty  fawn-coloured  rat  with  long  tail  and 
large  eyes,  that  I have  seen  dance  out  of  the  bushes  in  a fairy-like 
manner. 

As  evening  approaches,  a solitary  jackal  slinks  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  at  sunset  the  pack  will  assert  themselves,  making  the  hills  ring  with 
their  sharp  cries.  And  when  the  cattle  are  driven  homeward  and  the 
mountains  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  many  wild  beasts  move  over  the 
paths  where  our  feet  have  trod.  From  the  jungle  we  hear  the  weird 
laugh  of  the  gaunt  hyena.  The  hoarse  note  of  a barking-deer  sounds  very 
close  at  hand,  rising  into  a terrified  wail  as  the  animal  runs  from  some 
unseen  pursuer.  Louder  and  more  piteous  grows  its  voice,  and  presently 
there  is  a sharp  stifled  cry,  then  silence,  save  for  the  excited  yelps  of  the 
jackals  devouring  their  prey. 

Sometimes  the  lordly  tiger  steals  out  from  the  jungle,  and  more 
commonly  the  panther.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  these  animals  exist 
so  near  Bombay,  and  one  may  live  many  years  without  seeing  one.  Yet 
sometimes  the  “ pug  ” marks  are  found  close  to  the  hotel,  and  cattle  are 
sometimes  killed  in  the  compound,  or  a pet  dog  is  taken.  In  fact,  only 
recently,  in  another  part  of  the  Ghauts,  the  little  hill-train  was  stopped 
by  a tiger  on  the  line  devouring  a goat  in  front  of  the  engine.  Unfor- 
tunately no  one  had  a gun,  and  the  native  driver,  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  the  wild  beast,  blew  his  whistle  and  the  animal  ran  away.  A few  days 
later  his  mate  was  shot  near  the  same  spot  by  one  of  the  natives. 

There  are  reptiles,  too  ; the  cobra,  whose  dangerous  character  is  well- 
known,  the  deadly  krait  and  kupper  snake,  as  well  as  many  others 
of  the  harmless  variety.  As  a rule,  even  the  venomous  ones  slip  quietly 
out  of  one’s  way,  but  recently  a cobra  attacked  a shooting-party  here, 
but  was  fortunately  shot  before  doing  any  harm.  There  are  lizards,  too, 
of  various  sizes  and  colours,  the  most  noticeable  being  one  that  stops 
and  inflates  its  neck  at  one’s  approach,  making  an  angry  trilling  sound. 
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Then  there  are  a great  many  species  of  birds,  varying  with  the  season, 
for  some  are  summer  and  some  winter  visitors.  The  kites,  vultures, 
and  hawks  are  always  with  us,  soaring  overhead  all  day,  and  it  is  fascinating 
to  watch  their  powerful  flight  as  they  poise  and  pounce  on  their  prey. 

Though  the  crows  prefer  to  be  near  the  houses,  they  may  sometimes  be 
seen  on  the  hillside,  dipping  their  beaks  into  the  huge  crimson  cups  of 
the  silk  cotton-tree  to  drink  the  syrupy  dew  that  is  found  there.  They 
are  not  above  feeding  on  carrion  either,  and  I have  seen  them  wait  by  a 
dying  animal  in  readiness  to  begin  their  meal,  and  they  will  attack  a frog 
or  other  small  creature  while  still  alive.  There  are  “ mynas,”  too,  big 
birds  of  the  starling  family,  distinguished  by  a broad  stripe  of  white  in 
their  wings  as  they  fly.  They  have  wonderful  imitative  powers,  and  can 
be  taught  to  talk,  for  which  reason  they  are  often  tamed  and  kept  in 
cages.  Then  there  is  the  noisy  band  of  “ seven  sisters,”  light  grey 
birds  of  the  thrush  tribe  that  go  about  in  companies  of  the  magic  number. 
Graceful  grey-brown  “ bubuls,”  with  black  head  and  crest,  are  common 
on  every  bush,  but  though  they  have  a melodious  little  note,  they  are 
not  songsters  like  their  Persian  cousins.  Handsome  black  “ king  crows,” 
with  forked  tails,  sit  on  a branch  waiting  for  insects,  or  dart  out  to  attack 
other  birds,  and  innumerable  green  and  bronze  “ bee-eaters  ” fly  fan- wise 
in  the  air,  hawking  to  and  fro.  The  koel,  or  Indian  cuckoo  (a  spring 
visitor),  is  more  heard  than  seen,  with  his  constant  repetition  of  his  name  ; 
and  the  “ brain-fever  bird  ” and  the  “ kootroo  ” make  the  valleys  ring 
with  their  harsh  cries.  The  little  “ coppersmith,”  whose  voice  is  exactly 
like  the  worker  beating  on  metal,  is  also  difficult  to  catch  sight  of. 
A quaint  bird  that  is  common  here  is  the  coucal,  or  crow-pheasant,  black 
bodied  with  brown  wings,  that  look  as  if  borrowed  from  another  bird. 
He  is  awkward  looking  and  clumsy  in  flight,  and  his  voice  is  in  keeping 
with  his  appearance.  Sometimes  one  may  get  a glimpse  of  the  blue  jay, 
who  reveals  his  beauty  of  sapphire  and  turquoise  wings  only  in  flying, 
and  the  paddy  bird,  a dingy-looking  object  on  the  ground,  but  a graceful 
snow-white  bird  in  flight.  At  times  the  dainty  hoopoe,  with  speckled 
plumage  and  high  crest,  the  golden  oriole,  the  paradise  flycatcher,  or  a 
flock  of  green  parrots  pay  us  a visit ; and,  where  there  is  a stream  or  pool 
of  water,  a brilliant  green  and  blue  kingfisher  with  bronze  head  may  be 
seen.  Dingy  spur  fowl  scratch  and  search  the  thick  undergrowth  for  food, 
and  often  there  are  numbers  of  partridge  and  quail  on  the  hillside,  which 
run  away  at  our  approach,  whistling  and  calling  to  each  other,  and  there 
are,  besides,  owls,  pigeons,  plovers,  and  a host  of  smaller  birds. 
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The  insect-life,  too,  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  includes  gorgeous 
butterflies  and  moths  of  every  hue.  Innumerable  locusts,  crickets,  cicadce 
and  grasshoppers  make  the  twilight  noisy  with  their  voices.  Colonies  of  ants 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  throw  up  earthen  fortifications,  and  many 
kinds  of  beetles  and  wasps  abound.  Fireflies  that  hang  in  luminous 
clusters  all  over  the  trees  just  before  the  rains  ; the  quaint  praying 
mantis,  with  its  flexible  neck  and  long  fore-paws  crossed  as  if  in  prayer  ; 
and  its  cousins  the  leaf  and  twig  insects,  so  exactly  resembling  the  plant 
on  which  they  live,  are  also  found  here. 

Indeed,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  denizens  of  the  hillside  would  require 
volumes  of  scientific  writing,  but  there  is  enough  to  awaken  a love  of  natural 
history  in  the  most  casual  observer  who  strolls  over  the  brown  grass, 
fragrant  with  the  scent  of  an  aromatic  herb  that  grows  everywhere  on 
these  hills. 
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Finland,  the  Land  of  a Thousand  Lakes 

A New  Holiday  Field. 

By  HELMER  LINDELL. 

Norway  and  even  Sweden,  though  their  scenic  attractions  are 
undeniable,  certainly  have  one  drawback — during  the  summer  months 
they  are  almost  as  much  tourist-ridden  as  Switzerland. 

The  tourist  who  wishes  a change  from  the  conventional  continental  holiday 
resort,  and  who  pines  for  the  novelty  and  unspoiled  charm  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated country,  cannot  do  better  than  turn  his  attention  to  Finland.  The 
“ Land  of  a Thousand  Lakes  ” combines  the  advantages  of  a civilised 
country,  where  the  usual  comforts  and  agrements  of  the  tourist  are 
obtainable,  with  the  interest  of  an  unexplored  land.  Though  com- 
munications are  plentiful  enough,  steamers  and  railways  taking  you  in 
every  direction,  yet  the  lover  of  solitude  will  find,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  railway,  miles  upon  miles  of  uncultivated  moorland,  of  virgin  pine- 
forests,  of  thousands  of  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  rivers  of  foaming  rapids. 

No  doubt  the  untravelled  reader — but  then  this  magazine  does  not 
appeal  to  these — is  apt  to  associate  vaguely  Finland  with  Lapps  and 
Esquimaux  dogs.  To  these  the  first  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Helsingfors  must  indeed  come  as  a pleasing  surprise.  As  Mr.  MacCallum 
Scott  in  his  admirable  guide  to  Finland  remarks,  “ the  average  British 
reader  thinks  of  Finland  as  a snowy  waste,  where  the  few  fur-clad  inhabi- 
tants contrive  to  prolong  their  existence  on  whale  blubber.  The  reindeer 
is  supposed  to  provide  the  chief  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  polar  bear 
to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  land  with  man.  In  reality  Finland  is  Arctic 
only  in  the  winter.  In  summer  the  climate  rivals  that  of  the  south  of 
England.  The  land  is  covered  with  waving  forests  of  pine  and  fir  and 
birch,  and  intersected  by  a perfect  network  of  silvery  lakes  through  which 
the  traveller  can  voyage  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  the  home 
of  a highly  cultured  and  hospitable  people,  building  great  cities  and 
conducting  a flourishing  commerce.  Physically,  Finland  resembles  the 
great  North-Western  territory  of  Canada.  It  is  a land  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  forests,  and  in  both  countries  civilization  is  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  wild.  Few  countries  in  Europe  offer  such  attractions  to  the 
traveller  in  search  of  beauty,  and  freshness,  and  rest.  It  is  off  the  beaten 
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track,  yet  the  railway  system  is  highly  developed,  and  the  lake  steamers 
provide  a means  of  locomotion  which  makes  the  journey  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  parts  of  a holiday.” 

The  epithet  “ The  Land  of  a Thousand  Lakes,”  which  descriptive 
writers  are  fond  of  giving  to  Lapland,  is  appropriate  enough.  Indeed, 
one  might  almost  call  it  “ The  Land  of  a Hundred  Thousand  Lakes  ” 
if  the  smaller  lakes  were  included. 

The  lake  district  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  so-called  “ sea-plateau,” 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  If  one  looks  at  the  country  from  a 
height,  the  lakes  glitter  on  all  sides,  bordered  by  a green  frame  of  forest- 
clad  hills  and  ridges — a perfect  labyrinth  of  sheets  of  water. 

The  same  landscape  pictures  are  repeated  all  over  this  sea-plateau. 
The  cultivated  land  seems  swamped,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  by 
the  dominating  land  and  water.  Green  and  blue  are  here  Nature’s 
national  colours.  Small  wooded  hills  rise  here  and  there,  the  forest 
occasionally  being  split  up  with  cultivated  ground,  and  brooks  winding 
lazily  through  flat  clay  land. 

Towards  the  north  and  north-east  the  land  rises  gradually,  the  lakes 
become  fewer  and  smaller,  the  hills  larger,  and  finally  bare  on  the  summits, 
woods  and  forests  more  and  more  predominating  in  the  landscape. 

A gloomy  wilderness  meets  us  now,  where  the  tracks  of  man  are  few, 
and  grey  “ skeleton  trees  ” show  themselves  among  the  knotty 
pine-trees. 

Here  and  there  one  finds,  however,  in  that  land  of  small  hills  with 
its  softly  rounded  heights,  its  long,  slightly  winding  ridges,  its  moors  and 
marshes  and  its  valleys,  in  which  nearly  always  one  or  many  lakes  open 
their  blue  eyes  towards  heaven,  steep  precipices,  with  rugged,  almost 
perpendicular  walls.  To  this  wild  region  in  that  otherwise  mildly 
melancholy  landscape  popular  legends  usually  removed  its  sprites  and 
hobgoblins. 

Historians  and  ethnologists  still  wrangle  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Lapps, 
but  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  south-west 
Finland  were  of  Teutonic  blood.  The  Lapps  had  gradually  to  yield  to  the 
present  population  as  it  penetrated  into  the  wilds  and  occupied  them. 
Now  the  Lapps  are  driven  to  the  Far  North. 

Finland’s  chief  population  consists  of  Finns,  originally  of  Mongolian 
race,  but  strongly  amalgamated  with  other  peoples,  so  that  they  have  in 
great  measure  lost  their  Mongolian  characteristics.  These  people  lived 
a long  time  in  northern  Russia,  but  began,  during  the  transmigration  period 
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to  move  towards  Finland,  probably  not  in  large  troops,  but  in  small  groups 
or  in  single  families,  as  the  fishing  in  the  country  attracted  them.  Now 
the  Finns  occupy  almost  the  whole  country,  and  have  in  many  places 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Lapps’  territory.  On  the  south  coast,  from  Aland 
in  the  west  to  Kotke  in  the  east,  from  the  tracts  of  Kristinestad  to  Gamla- 
kasleby  in  the  north  the  inhabitants  are  Swedes.  The  largest  part  of 
the  town  population  in  the  whole  country  are,  moreover,  of  this  race, 
speaking  the  Swedish  language,  but  with  a peculiar  Finnish  accent. 
Already  during  the  Middle  Age  German  merchants  emigrated  to  the 
country,  and  this  emigration  has  continued  during  later  periods.  Here 
Germans  have  for  the  most  part  united  with  the  Swedish  population. 
After  the  union  of  Finland  with  Russia,  many  Russians,  especially 
merchants,  have  come  into  the  country,  and  here  are  wanting  neither 
Jews  nor  gipsies,  and  these  nomadic  races  have  in  a marked  degree  become 
naturalised  in  the  country. 

In  Finland  the  places  of  natural  beauty  are  rather  evenly  distributed. 
It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  among  the  claims  of  so  many 
beautiful  regions  to  select  a place  as  pre-eminently  suitable  for  a 
“National  Park”  like  that  of  Sweden.  This  even  distribution 
of  places  of  great  scenic  attractions  is  a gain,  perhaps,  to  the  tourist. 
He  need  not  limit  his  itinerary  to  popular  holiday  resorts  where  at 
each  step  he  meets  his  like,  though  he  would  probably  prefer  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  these  places  apart  from  the  tourist  throng. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  certain  places  which  especially 
attract  the  tourist,  such  as  the  Skargarden  or  Archipelago.  There  is 
hardly  any  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface  more  split  up  than  the  “ sea  of 
islands  ” between  Aland  and  the  coast  of  Aba.  One  finds  here  every 
kind  of  island  and  islet,  from  the  bare  rocky  islets  beaten  by  storm 
billows,  to  the  smiling  richly  foliaged  island  with  groves,  meadows  and 
pretty  villas. 

With  an  ordinary  row-boat,  or  better  a motor-boat,  one  can  venture 
out  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  this  labyrinth  of  islands.  One  steers  into 
a narrow  strait  which  apparently  ends  in  forbidding  cliffs,  but  which 
opens  out  into  a sound  which  leads  to  new  fjords. 

The  archipelago  has,  however,  a more  severe  character  than  the 
lake  landscape.  Where  the  former  has  knotty  wind-resisting  pine  trees 
and  smooth  granite  rocks  by  the  shores,  the  latter  has  a tender  under- 
growth of  alder  and  osiers,  which  in  many  places  extend  to  the  water’s 
edge,  while  the  archipelago  has  fresh,  salt  sea  air,  long  swells  from  the 
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sea  penetrating  through  the  sounds,  and  it  offers  endless  vistas  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  landscape  has  mild  summer 
winds,  soft  contours  and  a placid,  dream-like  character. 

Nowhere  is  the  lake-landscape  more  beautiful  than  where  the  rubble- 
stone  ridges  undulate,  covered  with  dark  pine-tree  forests,  between  lakes 
with  leafy  or  cultivated  shores.  Many  such  places  are  eagerly  sought  out 
by  the  tourists,  who  can  obtain  there  simple  refreshments  and  homely 
accommodation  in  a government  “tourist  hut.”  But  for  the  most  part 
they  are  hidden  in  the  wilds,  and  are  visited  only  by  foresters  and  fisher- 
men. These  rubblestone  ridges  are  remains  from  the  ice-period,  and  con- 
sist of  a series  of  gravel  and  stone  heaps  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivers.  Glacial  rivers  ran  in  tunnels  underneath  the  land  ice,  and  stones 
and  blocks  rolled  into  the  same  until  they  obtained  an  almost  spherical 
shape.  Through  the  melting  of  the  ice  these  heaps  came  together,  so 
that  they  now  form  long  ridges. 

The  best  known  of  these  ridges  is  Punkaharju,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Nyslott.  This  ridge  is  four  miles  long,  now  widening  and  uniting  itself 
with  other  gravel  hills,  now  narrowing  so  that  the  roadway  hardly  can 
find  place  on  the  same,  and  it  is  possible  to  throw  a stone  into  the  clear 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  pine-covered  shores. 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  Kangasala  ridge  north  of  the  town  of 
Tammerfors,  “ the  Manchester  of  Finland.”  This  also  lies  between 
lakes  celebrated  in  song  by  Finnish  poets.  There  is  a popular  legend 
that  the  magnificent  view  enjoyed  from  here  made  King  Gustave  III. 
exclaim,  “ It  was  certainly  here  that  the  Devil  tempted  our  Lord,  showing 
him  all  the  glories  of  the  world  ! ” 

But  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Finland  scenery  are  the 
rapids.  Most  of  these  rapids  are  to  be  found  where  the  waters  from  the 
large  lakes  of  the  “lake-plateau”  force  their  way  down  to  the  sea. 
A bar  to  these  lakes  is  usually  formed  of  rock,  and  there  foaming  rapids 
are  formed.  The  rapids  constitute  the  motive  power  for  obtaining  the 
famous  “ white  coal  ” of  Finland,  which  in  many  places  is  beginning  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  industry.  Even  through  the  hardest  rocks 
the  rapids  can,  however,  cut  a passage.  This  can  be  seen  near  Imatra, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Saima  system  rush  out  with  uncontrolled  force. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  depressions  of  Imatra’s  river  bed  it  has  become 
narrow,  and  the  observant  visitor  will  notice  on  the  left  shores 
undoubted  traces  of  an  older,  larger  and  wider  channel  of  a river  with 
numerous  “ giant  holes.”  Imatra  is,  of  course,  not  a waterfall,  but 
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a cataract,  whose  height  is  not  quite  sixty  feet,  but  its  roar  can  be  heard 
at  a distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Most  of  these  rapids  have  been  “ harnessed,”  and  work  numberless 
factories,  but  fortunately  for  the  lover  of  nature — and  let  us  hope  this  is 
synonymous  with  the  “ intelligent  tourist  ” — in  the  other  towns  factories 
are  not  so  prominent.  As  a rule,  the  Finnish  towns  have  a more  provincial 
atmosphere.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  one-storeyed  wooden 
houses,  and  the  streets  are  often  wide  and  relieved  with  much  greenery. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  the  excellent  sporting  facilities  for  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  which  attracts  the  largest  number  of  visitors.  Indeed,  the  chief 
attractions  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — scenery  and  sport. 
Certainly  Finland  is  an  ideal  country  for  the  fisher  of  modest  means. 
Unlike  Norway  or  even  Sweden,  where  fancy  prices  have  to  be  obtained 
for  good  reaches,  in  Finland  veFy  few  of  the  rivers  are  formally  leased, 
and  fishing  can  be  obtained  for  the  most  part  for  a trifling  sum.  Or 
if  a boat  and  man  be  engaged  (from  3s.  to  4s.  a day)  the  fishing  would  be 
quite  gratuitous.  Perhaps  the  best  centre  for  salmon  and  trout  is  Kajana 
— charges,  2s.  a day  for  a bedroom  (Tourist  Hotel) — and  angling  here  has 
the  advantage  that  it  can  be  carried  on  from  the  banks  or  with  a little 
wading,  and  boats  are  not  required.  The  fishing  season  is  from  June  1st 
to  September  15th,  and  the  charge  for  the  Kajana  fishing  grounds  is  2s.  6d. 
per  day. 

But  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  this  new  holiday  field  is  its  cheap- 
ness. The  hotels  are,  perhaps,  more  homely  then  luxurious,  but  are 
comfortable  and  have  a liberal  table,  although  the  cuisine  is  distinctly 
“ plain.”  Means  of  communication  are  as  reasonable  in  price  as  in 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

Another  advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  this  northern  lake-land  can 
be  reached.  The  excellent  and  well  found  steamship  line,  The  Finland 
Steamship  Company  (John  Good  and  Sons,  Limited,  Hull)  have  a 
direct  bi-weekly  service  to  Finland  (on  Wednesdays  to  Helsingfors,  and 
on  Saturdays  to  Abo).  As  for  the  travellers’  literary  equipment,  he  would 
be  well-advised  to  include  in  his  kit  bag  a particularly  well-written  guide 
book,  Through  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg , by  Mr.  A.  MacCallum  Scott 
(Grant  Richards,  London),  and  Messrs.  Cook’s  handbook  to  Norway 
and  Denmark  (which  includes  Finland  excursions),  while  as  English  is  an 
unknown  tongue  in  the  remoter  districts,  Marlborough’s  Finnish  phrase 
book  (new  edition  recently  published)  will  be  found  almost  indispensable. 


By  Canoe  from  Bala  Lake  to  Chester. 

By  T.  H.  HOLDING. 

A more  appropriate  title  for  this  article  would  be  “ The  Big  Drop.” 
Apart  from  the  upland  streams  in  central  and  southern  Europe  perhaps 
there  is  no  river  with  a much  greater  drop  in,  say,  forty  miles  of  its  course, 
than  the  classic  Dee.  I call  it  “ classic  5 5 because  it  rushes  in  its  twisting 
course  between  mountains  whose  very  foundations  are  steeped  in  the 
bardic  lore  of  the  Celtic  race,  where  poetic  imagination  has  clothed  each  peak 
with  a fable,  and  sanctified  each  valley  by  some  reputed  deed  of  nobleness. 
I might  run  on  ad  lib , but  I return  to  the  true  purpose  I have  in  view. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Dee  as  a possible  canoeing  river 
worthy  of  exploration  by  an  article  in  the  Graphic,  with  suggestive  illus- 
trations, which  appeared  thirty  years  ago. 

The  party  consisted  of  a lady  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen.  The 
next  thing  that  forced  it  on  my  attention  was  the  fact  that  I had  done, 
on  an  average  two  or  three  times  each,  by  canoe,  almost  every  available 
and  “ decent  ” water  for  that  purpose  from  Inverness  to  Christchurch 
and  from  Yarmouth  to  Glamorganshire. 

The  rivers  Severn,  Wye,  Thames,  Ouse,  Nen,  Trent,  Avon,  Wiltshire 
Avon,  Wear,  Tyne,  the  Norfolk  Broads,  etc.,  and  in  Ireland  the  Shannon, 
the  Barrow,  the  Inny,  the  Bann  and  Blackwater,  in  fact  all  Irish  waters 
and  canals  ; so  why  not  try  the  Dee  ? 

I went  down  the  Dee  in  company  with  “ Harold  ” and  “ Frank,”  who 
for  the  past  eleven  years  have  journeyed  down  many  streams  in  company. 

To  understand  the  natural  fall  of  the  Dee  we  must  put  the  clock-tower 
of  Westminster  Palace  on  the  top  of  Victoria  Tower.  We  then  practically 
get  its  fall — five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet. 

We  ascended  the  valley  by  train,  one  Easter,  in  the  deepening  twilight. 
The  scene  was  finely  relieved  by  the  “ clearing  ” fires  from  almost  every 
hilly  slope.  It  was  explained  by  the  natives  in  the  train  that  on  the 
eve  of  Good  Friday  it  is  customary  for  the  farmers  and  graziers  to  burn 
off  the  gorse.  Those  mimic  fields  of  flame  illuminated  from  great  heights 
the  higher  land  on  every  side  and  had  a weird  effect. 

Our  boat  had  been  conveyed,  for  about  five  shillings,  by  “ goods  train 
with  other  goods  at  the  owners'  risk”  If  any  reader  wishes  to  tread  in  my 
footsteps  I recommend  him  to  recollect  that  formula,  for  otherwise  the 
transit  of  a canoe  is  a very  weighty  matter.  He  will  be  saved  much  trouble 
and  not  a little  expense  if  he  notes  this  point. 
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The  “ Moyola,”  named  (I  call  all  my  boats  after  rivers)  after  an  Irish 
river,  was  carried  round  the  end  of  the  lake  in  the  darkness  and  up  went 
our  tent  in  the  still  warm  evening. 

Bala  Lake  was  in  a very  innocent  mood  next  day,  and  we  spent  some 
time  in  paddling  its  waters.  After  lunch  we  packed,  and  started  on  about 
as  innocent  a looking  stream  as  ever  the  nose  of  canoe  touched.  Placid, 
calm,  going  gently  on  its  way,  the  waters  of  the  great  lake,  on  leaving  its 
peaceful  bosom,  illusively  suggested  what  a jolly  trip  we  were  going  to  have ! 
Rocks,  waterfalls,  foot-lashers  leaping  madly  on  the  lower  boulders  we 
hardly  anticipated,  and  certainly  were  not  suggested.  But  it  was  very  soon 
evident  that  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  continue,  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 

Though  the  first  three-quarters  of  a mile  was  smooth  and  placid,  we 
soon  heard  the  music,  and  the  “ Moyola  ” touched  rocks  and  stopped 
suddenly.  Out  we  jumped  into  the  swift  and  roaring  torrent,  walking  in 
the  water  to  ease  her  gently  off  and  then  down.  I,  as  steersman  at  the  foot, 
got  astride  the  little  stern  deck,  pushing  with  my  feet.  Other  experi- 
ences of  a like  character  were  soon  met  with.  After  passing  the  railway 
bridge  the  Dee,  for  it  only  there  assumes  that  name,  takes  in  the  big 
tributary  the  Trvwern. 

Then  it  was  that  the  mildness  had  taken  a sudden  departure, 
and  colder  air  and  a duller  sky  ushered  in  an  evening  change  that  was 
disappointing — a change  for  the  worse — for  it  lasted  the  greater  part  of 
the  trip. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  past  these  rock-strewn  rapids.  Of 
course  in  the  Wye  the  bed  is  covered,  as  a rule,  with  large  well-worn 
stones  about  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs,  but  there  are  big  lumps  of  rocks 
in  the  Dee,  and  woe  be  to  the  boat  that  strikes  them.  Of  course  we  had 
foolishly  begun  without  our  boots  or  stockings  on,  or  our  legs  be- 
knickerbockered  in  full  rig.  We  improved  on  this  the  second  day,  which 
was  cold  and  bleak.  We  simply  put  on  our  boots,  and  fastened 
our  nether  garments  above  the  knee,  and  were  ready  to  be  out  at  any 
moment.  This  probably  happened  twenty  to  thirty  times  each  day. 

The  best  rig-outs  for  descending  such  a stream  as  the  Dee  are  running 
pants,  without  any  knee  attachments  at  all,  and  foot-gear  of 
Swedish  slippers  with  plaited  rope  soles  and  canvas  tops  that  lace 
firmly  and  tightly  on  the  foot.  They  do  not  hold  much  water  either, 
and  they  certainly  protect  the  foot,  so  that  one  can  get  in  and  out  with 
impunity.  But  still,  “ things  ” are  likely  to  happen  in  getting  in  and 
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out  of  the  water  in  cold  weather.  It  “ happened  5 5 in  my  case.  It  caused 
a swelling  of  the  feet,  and  the  boots,  which  later  had  become  partially 
dry  in  the  night,  suffered  a corresponding  contraction.  Imagine  the  result 
of  these  contraries  ! 

Properly,  I ought  to  describe  the  elevations  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
give  their  names,  but  the  spelling  would  take  up  so  much  space,  and  the 
attempts  to  pronounce  them  would  take  too  much  of  the  reader’s  time 
so  that  I will  pass  them  over  by  just  stating  that  the  elevations  were 
not  much  below  two  thousand  feet,  and  ran  upwards  generally.  We 
had  already  negotiated  quite  half  a dozen  rapids  when  we  reached  the 
vale  of  Llanderfel  and  the  grim  stone  village  of  Llandrilo,  where  we 
procured  some  milk.  As  illustrating  the  simplicity  of  Welsh  names  of 
places  for  the  mere  Englishman — everything  begins  with  double  L’s  ! 

The  river  here  is  broad  and  shallow  ; that  meant  many  grating  sensa- 
tions that  vibrated  not  only  through  the  boat,  but  also  on  one’s  nerves. 
Besides,  our  fine  canoe  had  cost  a great  deal  of  money  and  was  more  fit 
for  the  Thames  than  the  Dee.  After  the  trip  was  over  the  canoe  cost  £5 
for  a new  bottom. 

In  the  upper  Dee,  when  a black  pool-like  surface,  still  and  slow,  is  met 
with,  beware  ! Listen  to  the  music.  There  is  a fall  below  ; it  may  be 
long  or  it  may  be  short,  but  it  will  be  there  all  the  same.  We  could 
hear  an  occasional  train  passing  away  up  in  the  woods  on  the  Montgomery 
side,  tremendously  high  up,  too  ; but  we  could  see  nothing  for  trees  and 
rocks.  We  had  a long  walk,  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile,  all  in  the  water, 
lifting  over  rocks  and  guiding  the  boat  with  paddle,  hand  or  painter 
and  the  evening  had  become  chilly.  After  passing  Corwan  Bridge  again 
the  river  was  very  flat  and  shallow.  We  camped  here  for  the  second 
night. 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  dull  and  the  weather  intensely  cold  ; the 
river  had  somewhat  contracted,  so  that  we  occasionally  came  to  a rapid 
run  where  it  would  contract  into  a leaping  fall,  and  we  had  the  fun  of 
shooting  it,  but  these,  alas,  were  few  and  far  between.  Sometimes  the 
river  would  take  a side  rush,  under  overhanging  boughs  and  trees,  and  we 
would  do  ourselves  the  justice  of  having  faith  that  there  was  nothing  below. 
Had  we  struck  it,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  the  “ Moyola.” 

We  only  used  one  place  as  a “ portage  ” — down  below  the  next  railway 
bridge.  There  is  an  island  here,  and  most  of  the  water  pours  down  on  the 
left  side.  Even  if  a man  took  down  his  boat  single  handed,  I do  not 
consider  it  safe  for  him,  as  the  risk  is  too  great.  It  would  be  possible  on 
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the  opposite  shore,  but  that  would  be  rough  work,  too.  We  had  ventured 
too  near  the  lip  of  the  fall,  and  the  water  was  rushing  with  such  rapidity 
that  we  could  not  get  back,  so  we  had  to  unload  and  carry  everything  up 
a fifteen-foot  bank,  lift  them  over  a wall  and  then  put  them  down  a steep 
pitch  below.  As  skipper,  I looked  ahead  at  the  snaky  line  of  leaping 
water  two  hundred  yards  below,  near  a road  bridge.  I thought  it  would 
offer  us  excitement  enough.  We  took  what  we  technically  call  the 
“ V ” of  the  water,  and  we  got  through  it  safely,  but  I cannot  say  at 
how  many  miles  an  hour. 

The  last  operation  had  been  performed  in  a driving  blizzard  of  snow, 
and  colder  and  colder  it  became  as  we  waded  down  one  rocky  fall  after 
another,  which  happened,  on  an  average,  four  times  an  hour.  In  the 
descent  of  such  streams  there  are  four  or  five  simple  conditions  which  are 
worth  mentioning.  The  first  is,  that  the  steersman  is,  and  must  be,  boss. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  experienced,  have  a strong  nerve,  and  possess  fine 
judgment  as  to  what  the  movements  with  the  paddle  fore  or  aft  mean;  also 
the  men  ahead  of  him,  as  in  our  case,  must  be  ready  with  a paddle  each 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  rapid,  to  obey  his  directions,  “ port  ” “ starboard,” 
or  “ right  ” and  “ left.” 

This  means  that  the  steersman  has  to  “ bias  ” the  current  constantly, 
and  it  is  controlling  bias  ” that  reveals  the  true  canoeist,  and  the  course 
of  the  boat  has  so  to  be  regulated  as  it  passes  over  the  lip  that  the 
back  rush  shall  not  strike  the  stern  at  a slant,  as,  if  it  does,  it  is  risky  ; 
the  boat  must  be  made  to  go  faster  than  the  current  that  presses  it  on. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  on  the  second  day  that  my  long-time  com- 
panion on  many  rivers,  Harold,  was  steering.  The  map  showed  that  we 
were  a couple  of  miles  above  Llangotlan.  Mighty  boulders  were  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  but  between  them,  near  the  right  shore, 
was  a good  full  leap  of  water  that  he  miscalculated,  not  being  experienced, 
though  a good  man.  He  put  her  on  a slope  on  the  port  quarter  and,  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  it,  the  water  was  pouring  in  the  boat,  we 
were  tumbled  into  a deep  pool,  the  contents  of  the  canoe  were 
floating  away  down  the  rapid  below  at  five  miles  an  hour,  and  the  three 
of  us  pitched  out. 

This  was  the  first  upset  that  had  befallen  the  “ Moyola,”  which  has 
traversed  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  miles  on  all  the  great  rivers  of 
England  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  Ireland,  too  ! 

Harold  snatched  at  a clothes  bag,  Frank  held  the  boat  as  high  and  dry 
as  possible.  I assisted,  as  the  current  was  carrying  us  and  it  away  and  our 
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belongings — at  least  the  things  that  would  float.  All  was  recovered, 
however,  save  our  only  water  can.  We  had  thrown  the  things  on  the 
bank  with  a driving  cold  sleet  as  an  accompaniment,  and  we  gloomily 
eyed  the  wreck  ! 

Down  in  a little  dock  of  big  stones  below  there  floated  our  only  water 
billie.  It  had  got  stuck  in  a pool. 

“ Fetch  it,  Frank.” 

“ I am  blowed  if  I do,”  said  this  mutinous  member  of  the  “ Moyola’s  ” 
crew. 

“ Will  you,  Harold  ? ” 

“ I am  hanged  if  I do.  I am  off  to  the  hotel  at  Llangotlan  ” ; and 
away  he  went. 

I called  after  Harold,  “ We  will  pick  you  up  to-morrow  as  we  cart 
pass,  for  we  cannot  pass  Llangotlan  Falls.” 

Frank  and  the  skipper  soon  had  the  tent  up.  We  went  to  a farm  and 
got  sacks  for  the  floor.  Our  sleeping-bags  were  hung  round  the  farmhouse 
fire  ; the  oven  was  filled,  with  the  dampers  a little  out,  with  the  things 
that  needed  drying,  and  so  we  were  on  the  whole  tolerably  comfortable. 
We  had  a fairly  comfortable  night,  though  it  had  been  cold. 

I asked  Frank  next  day  to  plunge  in  and  swim  across  the  rapid  and 
fetch  the  water-bottle.  He  said,  “ Not  for  a fiver.”  However,  though 
it  was  the  coldest  morning  I ever  entered  water,  I stripped,  swam  the 
rapid,  and  recovered  it,  expecting  to  be  all  of  a shiver  on  landing.  The 
water  was  icy,  but,  when  on  the  bank,  my  skin  was  as  red  as  beefsteak,  and 
directly  my  clothes  were  on  I was  all  of  a glow.  I then  walked  a few 
hundred  yards  below,  and  there  sure  enough  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
canal-feeder,  a stream  that  we  could  have  followed  clear  past  the  rough 
falls  of  Llangollen. 

I do  not  recommend  any  disciple  of  mine  to  pass  down  this  section  near 
Llangotlan.  Later,  too,  I put  it  to  twenty  people,  “ Is  the  river  pretty 
fair  for  boating  below  Llangotlan  ? ” “ Oh,  yes  ; look  you,  quite  fine.” 

The  same  reply  would  do  for  the  whole  score.  Nothing  less  accurate, 
less  true,  can  be  spoken.  Probably  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
had  been  descended  to  Llangotlan,  so  there  are  two  hundred  more  in 
comparatively  a few  miles. 

We  left  Llangotlan  amid  sunshine,  which  was  very  soon  succeeded  by 
a dull  sky,  getting  darker  and  darker.  However,  we  continued  to  walk  in 
the  water,  our  feet  aching  with  the  cold,  but  our  bodies  perfectly  warm  ; 
and  my  companions  each  taking  it  with  a stolid  indifference  and  a good 
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will,  with  many  a joke.  The  poor  old  “ Moyola  ” took  a good  many 
bumps  and  began  to  leak,  and  small  wonder. 

At  six  o’clock  that  night  it  was  the  coldest  which  I have  ever  known  when 
out  camping.  I went  to  Rose  Hill  to  get  some  milk  that  we  might  camp 
as  soon  as  convenient,  which  we  did  before  it  got  dark,  on  the  right  bank. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  of  frost. 
We  closed  the  tent  tight,  lit  our  stove,  but  it  was  difficult  to  keep  warm. 
Early  in  the  night  it  began  to  snow,  and  continued  all  the  night.  The  fly- 
sheet was  pressing  down  on  the  tent,  as  the  snow  had  frozen  on  the  top  of  it 
a solid  inch  thick — over  a hundredweight  of  ice.  As  for  the  canoe,  it 
was  half  full  of  snow.  Everything  that  we  had  left  outside  was  covered, 
as  though  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  first  job  I had  to  do  after  breakfast  was  to  nail  a cigar-box  lid  on 
to  keep  the  water  out,  but  still  she  was  leaking.  Before  we  had  done  all  the 
rapid  work  previous  to  reaching  Overton  another  cigar-box  lid  was  brought 
from  the  house  at  the  bridge,  and  put  on  with  canvas  padding  to  cover 
another  hole.  A little  crowd  had  collected  when  we  got  afloat  again 
to  see  us  pass  the  last  rapid,  running  at  a great  pace,  just  by  the  mill ; 
there  is  no  obstacle  after  this.  A strongish  current  and  such  a multitude 
of  “twists”  that  I believe  no  other  stream  in  the  British  Islands  possesses 
is  the  Dee’s  character  to  Chester. 

We  camped  that  night  in  the  sight  of  the  “ Big  Ben  ” tower  of  Eton 
Hall,  whose  clock  we  could  just  hear.  We  were  now  on  the  tidal  waters. 
It  would  be  idle  to  describe  this  palace  in  a park,  as  it  is  the  great  show- 
house  of  the  north-western  district,  with  its  famous  clock-tower,  a copy 
of  the  one  at  Westminster. 

The  morning  was  beautiful  and  fine.  A change  had  come  for  the  better, 
and  we  reached  Chester  about  two  o’clock.  I then  betook  myself  with  my 
camera  to  photograph  some  architectural  details  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
then  home  again  in  the  evening. 

In  a brief  sketch  I wrote  for  the  Chester  Chronicle  at  the  close  of  the  trip 
I ventured  on  a suggestion,  which  was  that  if  anybody  contemplated 
canoeing  down  the  Dee  he  should  think  better  of  it.  But,  if  determined, 
he  had  better  buy  the  cheapest  canoe  that  would  float,  and  give  the  boat- 
men five  shillings  at  the  finish  of  the  trip  to  split  it  up  for  firewood  ! 
Our  little  trip  had  its  enjoyments,  but  I have  crossed  the  Dee  off  the  list 
of  my  canoeable  rivers,  though  I have  learnt  that  last  year  a pair  of 
adventurous  canoeists  bought  a third-hand  old  craft,  got  down  all  the 
way,  and  gave  the  canoe  away  at  Chester,  just  as  I had  advised. 


Mongolian  Adventures. 

Tramps  in  Dark  Mongolia.  By  J.  Hedley.  Fisher  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net. 

1910. 

Mongolia  and  the  Mongols  to  the  man  in  the  street  are  probably  names 
of  mystery.  Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Mongols , in  its  way  a classic,  is  fond  of  telling  the  following  story  at 
his  own  expense.  At  a dinner  party  he  took  in  a lady  who  insisted  of 
talking  on  nothing  but  dogs,  and  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  views  on  the 
proper  treatment  of  her  ailing  pet  dog.  Sir  Henry  had  to  confess  his 
abysmal  ignorance  of  canine  ailments,  much  to  the  lady’s  surprise,  for 
she  remarked  “ that  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  Mongrels  she  thought 
he  must  be  an  authority.”  In  common  with  Tibet,  Mongolia  has  a certain 
fascination  for  the  English  reader.  Indeed,  readers  of  Sir  Sven  Hedin’s 
book  will  probably  notice  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  two 
countries.  The  greater  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hedley — 
a missionary  stationed  for  many  years  at  a Chinese  town  on  the  borders 
of  Mongolia — describes  a trip  undertaken  in  1906  in  conjunction  with  a 
British  officer  holding  an  appointment  under  the  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  North  China  Command,  and  had  for  its  chief  aim  the  exploration  of 
the  Lao  Ho.  The  author  seems  to  have  had  a veritable  passion  for 
exploration  combined  with  a love  of  adventure,  and  his  three  expeditions 
into  almost  untrodden  parts  of  Eastern  Mongolia  gave  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  in  this  bent.  But,  though  Mr.  Hedley  is  a missionary, 
not  only  is  his  narrative  far  more  interesting  and  readable  than  the  con- 
ventional missionary  report,  but  it  is  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
far  more  valuable.  Indeed,  this  book  may  be  compared  with  travel 
books  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s  or  Sven  Hedin’s. 

In  the  last  chapter  Mr.  Hedley  gives  his  final  impressions,  and  the 
paragraph  in  which  he  sums  up  the  shortcomings  of  China  and  Chinese 
administration,  is  distinctly  valuable,  and  we  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
it : — 

“ If  reform  necessarily  followed  upon  commissions  and  deputations, 
China  and  her  subject  tribes  would  have  been  in  the  van  of  progress  long  ere 
now.  That  she  still  ambles  along  behind  all  other  nations,  with  set- 
backs, more  or  less  severe,  occurring  with  painful  sequence,  is  proof  of 
the  fact  that  something  more  than  wagging  of  flags  and  blaring  of 
trumpets  is  necessary  to  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  social  life  of  the 
land.  For  while  recent  changes  in  China  have  wonderfully  impressed 
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the  people  of  Western  countries,  it  is  but  the  simple  truth  to  state  that 
the  internal  government  of  the  people  has  undergone  but  little  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  farther  you  get  away  from  the  centre  of  things,  as 
in  these  wide  regions  beyond  the  Wall,  the  more  glaring  and  flagrant 
do  abuses  appear.  So  long  as  simple  folk  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
cattle  carried  off  in  open  daylight,  so  long  as  peaceful  travellers  are 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being  met  on  main  roads,  robbed  and  perhaps 
murdered  almost  within  gunshot  of  troops  and  officials  . . . just  so 

long  will  the  administration  of  Outer  Chihli  be  a reproach  and  a shame 
to  the  Central  Government  of  Peking  and  deserving  the  reprobation  of 
all  just  men.  That  is  a very  mild  way  of  putting  the  truth.” 

China  in  Transition. 

Changing  China.  By  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Gascoyne  Cecil,  assisted 
by  Lady  Florence  Cecil.  Nisbet  & Co.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  peculiar  aptness  of  the  above  title  to  the  subject  so  ably  dealt  with 
may  be  gathered  from  a remark  of  one  on  furlough  : “You  must  not 
rely  on  me,  for  I left  China  three  months  ago  and  what  I write  may  be 
out-of-date  .”  China  has  astounded  the  world  during  recent  years  by 

an  extraordinary  awakening  which  Lord  William  Cecil  regards  as  two- 
fold. “ From  one  aspect  China  is  awakening  to  the  value  of  the  science 
and  arts  of  the  west ; from  the  other  China  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  the  West  a power  which  comes  from  goodness,  and  that  goodness 
has  its  root  in  Christian  faith.”  In  the  first  chapter  are  summed  up  the 
incidents  which  have  led  to  this  awakening,  the  culminating  one  being 
the  battle  of  Mukden,  which  the  author  believes  “ will  prove  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  From  its  result  China  learnt 
that  while  it  is  possible  for  an  Eastern  nation  to  defeat  a Western  one, 
she  can  only  do  so  by  adopting  Western  methods.  Another  awakening, 
which  is  inevitable,  is  to  the  fallacy  of  the  Confucian  doctrine  that  the 
test  of  truth  lies  in  worldly  success.  The  materialist  naturally  asks 
how  it  is  that  they,  the  faithful  followers  of  Confucius,  have  so  failed, 
while  others,  ignorant  of  his  teaching,  have  had  such  success  in  affairs  of 
the  world.  How  shall  Europe  replace  this  lost  faith  in  China’s  great 
philosopher  and  educationalist  ? To  answer  this  question  seems  to  be 
the  chief  aim  of  Lord  William  Cecil,  who,  by  his  exceptional  knowledge 
of  the  great  Empire  from  many  varied  points  of  view,  and  from  his  rare 
gift  of  imparting  that  knowledge  in  a lucid,  statesmanlike  and  terse  style, 
is  admirably  fitted  for  the  task.  In  his  wife  he  had  an  able  collaborator 
who  gathered  information  relating  to  the  women-folk  which  no  man  could 
have  done  in  a country  where  a man  may  not  even  inquire  after  his  most 
intimate  friend’s  wife.  On  two  occasions  they  visited  China,  first  in 
1907  when  he  was  a member  of  the  Shanghai  Centenary  Conference,  and 
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again  in  1909  on  behalf  of  the  United  University  Scheme,  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  the  foundation  of  a Western  University 
in  China,  to  gauge  the  probable  attitude  towards  such  a scheme  of  Chinese 
officials  on  one  hand,  and  English,  American,  French  and  Italian  mis- 
sionaries on  the  other  hand.  Previous  to  starting  he  had  been  assured 
by  the  Director  of  Chinese  students  in  London,  who  sought  an  interview 
with  him,  that  the  proposed  scheme  would  meet  with  the  greatest  approval 
in  China. 

The  present  system  of  education  in  China,  like  many  other  of  her  schemes, 
is  excellent  on  paper,  but  a dismal  failure  in  practice,  and  yet  most  think- 
ing men  agree  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  educate  the  Oriental  in  Europe. 
The  one  alternative  is  to  give  China  Universities  where  her  ablest  men 
could  have  the  best  and  highest  education,  without  the  necessity  of  seeking 
it  in  an  environment,  which  all  agree  is  detrimental  to  their  national 
character.  The  Chinese  are  peculiarly  unamenable  to  the  leading  of  an 
alien  race,  but  “ if  they  are  to  be  led  by  their  own  race,  their  own  race 
must  be  fit  to  lead  them.  They  must  have  leaders  who  understand  the 
whole  of  Western  knowledge  and  will  be  able  to  take  what  is  true  and 
leave  what  is  false.”  In  order  that  China  “ may  learn  Western  know- 
ledge so  thoroughly  and  so  well  that  she  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad,”  something  must  be  done  to  safe-guard  her  students 
against  moral  deterioration  which  invariably  is  the  result  of  education 
without  the  foundation  of  some  religious  faith.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
is  suggested  that  each  missionary  body  should  have  a hostel  or  hostels 
in  connection  with  the  Universities  where  their  students  might  lodge  and 
have  the  much-needed  supervision  of  those  interested  in  their  religious 
and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  life.  The  interest  of  this  volume  is, 
however,  not  confined  to  education  ; the  traveller,  the  world  historian, 
the  statesman  and  the  missionary,  will  all  share  with  the  educationalist 
in  his  appreciation  of  it.  There  is  a particularly  fine  chapter  on  boating 
on  the  Yang-tse,  and  the  illustrations  throughout  are  excellent. 

The  Mantle  of  the  East. 

The  Mantle  of  the  East.  By  Edmund  Candler.  6s.  net.  Blackwood. 

Mr.  Edmund  Candler  is  best  known  for  his  remarkably  vivid  description 
of  Tibet,  and  his  U nveiling  of  Tibet , if  it  does  not  exactly  rank  as  a travel 
classic,  is  at  all  events  one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  this  much 
described  country.  In  The  Mantle  of  the  East  he  gives  us  some  striking 
impressions  of  travel  in  various  corners  of  the  East,  as  well  as  various 
and  novel  experiences  in  out-of-the-way  regions  and  among  strange  people. 
His  point  of  view  is  sympathetic  and  tolerant  and  shows  much  insight  into 
character  and  temperament ; indeed,  Mr.  Candler’s  latest  wrork  is  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  book  by  which  he  is  best  known,  which, 
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though  brightly  written  and  readable,  was  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
hurried  and  superficial.  Mr.  Candler’s  impressions  cover  a very  wide 
range  ; indeed,  they  are  not  merely  “ impressions  de  voyage  ,”  but  the  fruits 
of  eleven  years’  travels  in  Oriental  countries.  He  takes  us  from 
Benares — and  he  contrives  to  say  something  fresh  and  striking  about  this 
tourist-infested  Hindu  mecca — to  Angkor,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  world’s  cities.  One  page  deals  indirectly  with  the  Tibetan  punitive 
expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  and  the  author’s  views  and 
impressions  of  this  remarkable  campaign  are  ingeniously  presented 
in  a conversation — perhaps  a little  too  much  modelled  on  Kipling — 
between  “ the  boy  ” and  other  subalterns  who  took  part  in  the  fighting 
at  Gyantse.  Mount  Abu  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  stock  sights  of  the  globe- 
trotter, and  we  get  a very  graphic  description  of  the  Jains.  He  quotes 
an  amusing  summary  of  this  sect,  which  is  attributed  to  a Baptist 
missionary  : “ The  Jains  are  a people  who  deny  God,  worship  man,  and 
nourish  vermin,”  which  strikes  one  as  being  a little  inadequate  and 
superficial. 

Cross  Channel  Adventures. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Seine.  By  Charles  Pears.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Chatto  & Windus.  1910. 

This  brilliant  account  of  a really  adventurous  yachting  trip  in  home 
waters,  which  the  author  modestly  inferentially  describes  as  notes  of  a 
yachting  trip,  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  which  has  been  published 
during  the  last  year  or  so.  Then  the  author  has  a considerable  sense  of 
humour  which  adds  very  much  to  the  readableness  of  this  breezy  narrative. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  merely  a funny  book.  Mr.  Pears  has  vivified  his 
narrative  with  graphic  touches  of  the  various  nature  aspects.  Then  he 
possesses  a real  sense  of  atmosphere,  and  every  sentence  shows  that  he 
has  a genuine  love  for  the  sea  and  all  its  varied  moods.  Indeed,  the  key- 
note of  the  book  is  struck  in  the  little  three-line  dedication  : — 

“ To  her  who  listened  to  the  rustling  wind,  watched  the  bending  branches  round 
our  home,  and  waited  long  and  wearily,  as  women  do.” 

The  itinerary  of  the  trip  does  not  perhaps  sound  very  exciting.  The 
author  and  his  friend  sailed  from  the  “ Port  of  Hammersmith  ” across 
Channel  to  Calais,  and  then  along  the  French  coast  to  Havre,  looking 
in  at  every  little  port  or  harbour  into  which  the  tiny  yacht  could  poke 
her  nose  en  route.  We  must  find  space  for  the  following  delightful  bit 
of  prose  describing  their  beginning  of  the  voyage  down  the  Thames  : — 

“ With  the  wind  aft  and  occasionally  none  at  all,  we  drifted  along. 
The  swirling  tide  rushed  us  through  the  bridges  with  noisy  splatter  ; 
through  the  outskirts  and  on  towards  the  droning  city  which  was  out- 
pouring across  the  bridges  its  earlier  stream  of  bread-winners.  A little 
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further  and  the  sparks  of  lights  from  the  gas  lamps  and  windows  bejewelled 
the  fading  silhouette  of  Charing  Cross.  The  huge  hotels  were  masses  of 
mystery  ; each  building  was  pretending  to  be  a filmy  palace  of  fairyland 
in  the  stately  masque  of  fading  day.  We  were  almost  unconscious  of 
movement ; this  bejewelled  woof  of  a city  seemed  to  be  whisked  past  us. 
Surely  we  were  the  only  real  things  about  the  whole  dream  stuffs  that  were 
around  us.” 

In  short,  a delightful  book ; and  certainly  the  publisher’s  notice  admirably 
describes  it  as  44  a book  filled  with  a fragrant  suggestion  of  the  sea.” 

The  illustrations  are  chiefly  interesting  for  their  variety.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  rather  unfinished  studies,  and  unfortunately  rather 
lacking  in  composition  and  concentration  of  interest.  At  the  same  time 
the  sea  pieces  show  a good  deal  of  feeling  for  motion  in  the  water,  and  the 
small  character  sketches  are  remarkably  good.  We  prefer  the  mono- 
chrome pictures  as  a whole,  and  would  specially  draw  attention  to  4 4 The 
Sluice,  St.  Valery-en-Caux,  ” where  the  swirl  of  the  water  through  the 
sluice  is  very  realistically  depicted.  There  is  some  nice  colour  in  44  Mon- 
treuil,”  but  here  the  picture  is  spoilt  by  the  hideous  wall  on  the  right-hand 
side.  If  this  is  covered  up  we  get  a really  charming  picture.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  44  you  should  never  make  a noise  at  the 
edge  of  your  picture.” 

There  is  one  most  amusing  picture,  namely,  44  Shrimpers,  Calais,” 
where  the  foremost  shrimper  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  causing  the  wave 
to  rise  up  as  a wall  between  herself  and  the  ships.  The  picture  is  rather 
reminiscent  of  the  early  attempts  in  art,  when  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
the  bottom  were  shown  in  the  same  picture. 

The  Window  into  Europe. 

St.  Petersburg.  By  G.  Dobson.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net.  A.  & C. 

Black.  1910. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  written  an  extremely  interesting  description  of  the 
present-day  aspects  of  St.  Petersburg,  though  we  are  a little  surprised 
to  find  that  he  adopts  the  popular  error  of  canonising  the  city,  for  Peters- 
burg has  no  more  right  to  the  44  St.”  than  has  Paris  or  London.  He 
emphasises  in  a very  interesting  manner  the  peculiar  features  of  Peter 
the  Great’s  pet  capital,  built,  as  every  work  on  Petersburg  tells  us, 
so  that  he  might  have  a window  to  look  out  on  Europe. 

The  numerous  open  spaces,  the  extensive  squares,  the  wide  streets 
and  the  vast  extent  of  Petersburg,  and  other  prominent  features  of 
the  Russian  capital,  are  brought  home  very  convincingly  to  the  reader — 
indeed  this  city,  far  more  than  Washington,  deserves  the  epithet,  44  the 
city  of  magnificent  distances.”  No  doubt  it  does  give  the  casual  visitor 
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the  impression  that  the  city  is  too  big  for  its  population.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  of  Shakespeare’s  lines — 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title 

Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a giant’s  robe 

Upon  a dwarfish  thief. ! ” 

All  these  topographical  features  are  carefully  described,  and  some 
space  given  to  the  social  life  of  the  Russian  capital,  but  taking  the  book 
as  a whole  it  seems  strikingly  incomplete  and  unfinished.  Of  course 
we  know  that  Petersburg  has  no  antiquities  and  less  traditions  almost 
than  Sydney  or  New  York,  but  its  art  treasures  are  of  world- wide  repute, 
and  not  a word  is  said  about  these.  Then,  surely,  a reader  taking  up  the 
book  would  expect  to  learn  something  of  the  story  of  the  Hermitage 
Palace,  the  grim  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  its  remarkable 
Metropolitan  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Isaac.  When  we  think  that 
ninety-nine  tourists  out  of  one  hundred  visit  Petersburg  for  the  sake 
of  its  picture  galleries  and  museums  and  its  architectural  monuments, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  author  should  ignore  these  altogether. 

The  Politician’s  Whitaker. 

The  Statesmen's  Year  Book . 1910.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie.  10s.  6d. 

net.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  word  “ indispensable  ” inevitably  occurs  to  one  when  noticing  this 
admirable  year-book,  and  indeed,  the  politician,  historical  student,  and 
geographer  can  no  more  do  without  this  annual,  than  the  ordinary  reader, 
who  aims  at  being  well  informed,  can  dispense  with  Whitaker.  A publica- 
tion which  has  been  issued  every  year  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  has 
established  its  reputation  as  the  one  English  statistical  and  historical 
annual  of  the  world  of  to-day,  is  in  a sense  above  criticism.  The  only 
fault  is  in  the  bibliographical  information,  which,  though  good  and 
valuable,  taken  as  a whole,  is  occasionally  inadequate,  while  the  books 
of  reference  mentioned  are  not  always  up-to-date,  and  many  are 
included  which  are  obsolete  and  of  no  practical  value. 

The  additions  for  the  present  year  are  selected  with  judgment,  and  en- 
hance considerably  the  value  of  this  inimitable  book  of  reference.  For 
instance,  the  changes  caused  by  the  creation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
are  fully  dealt  with,  also  the  proposed  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  (formerly  known,  somewhat  ironically,  as  the  Congo  Free 
State).  This  territory  has,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  been  formally 
annexed  by  Belgium,  and  that  annexation  has  been  recognised  by  all  the 
great  European  powers,  except  Great  Britain.  The  sections  on  China 
have  been,  in  some  measure  recast,  and  fuller  details  of  education  and  the 
methods  of  provincial  administration  have  been  given. 
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The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole. 

We  have  heard  during  the  last 
few  months  of  many  “ National 
Expeditions  ” to  the  Antarctic  ; but 
it  would  seem  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  now  in  the  field 
(Captain  Scott’s),  the  only  rival,  if 
the  epithet  may  be  allowed,  to  be 
seriously  reckoned  with  is  the 
German  one  under  Lieutenant  P. 
Filchner.  The  scheme  for  the  United 
States’  expedition  seems  to  have 
fallen  through,  possibly  because  Com- 
mander Peary  is  at  present  satisfied 
with  the  laurels  he  has  obtained, 
while  lack  of  funds  seems  to  have 
postponed  the  departure  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Bruce’s  expedition. 

Lieutenant  Filchner  seems  par- 
ticularly well  equipped,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically,  to  conduct  an 
expedition  necessarily  involving  con- 
tinuous hardship  and  many  perils. 
To  quote  the  opinion  of  a writer  in 
the  Field  : — 

Lieutenant  Filchner  has  also 
considerable  powers  of  initiative, 
is  quick  both  to  form  decisions  and 
to  give  effect  to  them,  does  not 
readily  abandon  any  enterprise  which 
he  has  undertaken,  and  last,  but 
perhaps  not  least  important  qualifica- 
tion for  anyone  who  exposes  himself 
to  the  rebuffs  and  disappointments 
attendant  on  the  organisation  of  a 
Polar  expedition,  he  is  of  a cheerful 
disposition,  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  humorous  side  of  things,  and 
has  abundant  confidence  in  his 


ability  to  bring  to  a successful 
issue  whatever  he  may  undertake.” 

It  was  a courteous  and  distinctly 
friendly  act  on  his  part  to  visit 
London,  on  the  eve  of  Captain 
Scott’s  departure,  to  express  in 
person  his  good  wishes  and  those 
of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society. 
Lieutenant  Filchner  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  formally  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  Captain  Scott  in  anything 
approaching  to  a Marathon  race  to 
the  South  Pole,  which  certain  tele- 
graphic reports  of  his  programme 
had  rather  suggested.  He  distinctly 
stated  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
this  supposition.  Indeed,  his  ex- 
pedition would  advance  upon  the 
South  Pole  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, namely,  from  the  Weddell  Sea. 
It  had  been  originally  intended,  had 
funds  permitted,  to  despatch  a 
subsidiary  one  to  Ross  Sea,  which 
would  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
from  that  side.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
rivalry  with  Captain  Scott  he  had 
abandoned  this  part  of  the  enterprise, 
while,  lest  his  expedition  might 
clash  with  that  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce’s, 
he  had  decided  not  to  establish  his 
base  on  Coats  Land. 

The  German  explorer  made  some 
very  graceful  references  to  the  work 
done  by  the  British  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions,  and  strongly 
deprecated  any  intention  of  any  un- 
sportsmanlike rivalry.  Besides,  as 
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he  pointed  out,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  his  expedition  would  not 
start  till  next  year.  It  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  that,  of  course,  Lieu- 
tenant Filchner  deemed  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  state  that  “ his  primary 
object  was  not  the  attainment  of  the 
South  Pole  ” ; but  this  is,  of  course, 
a kind  of  shibboleth  which  we  always 
expect  from  Arctic  explorers,  and, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Lieutenant 
Filchner,  we  do  not  think  that  he 
will  allow  scientific  considerations  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  reaching  the 
Pole  ! He  declared,  however,  that 
among  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  the  unravelling  of  problems 
“ regarding  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  lands  around  the  Southern 
Pole ; to  determine  whether  the 
Antarctic  continent  consists  of  one 
great  land  mass,  in  which  the  Wed- 
dell Sea  is  no  more  than  a deep  bay, 
or  whether  that  sea  is  continued  to 
the  south  by  an  ice-covered  channel 
extending  across  the  Antarctic  area 
to  the  Ross  Sea,  and  dividing  the 
plateau  region  comprised  between 
Coats  Land  and  South  Victoria  Land 
on  the  one  hand  from  another  great 
expanse  of  land,  comprised  between 
Graham  Land  and  King  Edward  VII. 
Land,  on  the  other  hand.” 

The  German  Antarctic  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Filchner,  the  leader  of 
this  expedition,  which  has  been 
liberally  subsidised  by  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society,  estimates  the 
cost  at  from  £50,000  to  £60,000, 
but  was  not  at  liberty  to  state  how 
much  of  that  sum  had  been  sub- 
scribed, though  he  was  sanguine 
about  the  full  amount  being  raised 


by  April  next,  when  he  proposes  to 
start.  The  ship  had  already  been 
purchased. 

“ She  was  at  present  named  the 
c Bjorn,’  and  was  a Norwegian  sealer, 
strongly  built  and  exactly  suited 
to  the  work  in  view,  since  she  had 
been  employed  in  sealing  operations 
in  the  Weddell  Sea  region  of  the 
Antarctic  area.  The  officers  and 
scientific  staff  had  also  been  partially 
selected.  The  ship’s  captain  and 
the  first  officer  were  men  of  Antarctic 
experience,  one  having  served  on 
the  last  German  expedition  on  board 
the  4 Gauss,’  and  the  other  having 
been  on  board  a sealer. 

“ The  leader’s  own  experience  as  an 
explorer  had  been  outside  the  Polar 
regions.  On  the  borders  of  China 
and  Tibet  he  had  experienced  very 
severe  climatic  conditions,  but  he 
recognised  that  the  work  before  him 
was  of  quite  a different  character, 
and  with  a view  to  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  ice 
navigation  and  the  exploration  of 
glaciated  land  masses  he  and  some 
of  his  officers  were  about  to  start 
on  a summer  expedition  to  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  expedition  would  in- 
clude a scientific  staff  of  eleven 
highly- trained  men,  including  experts 
in  geology,  meteorology,  terrestrial 
magnetism,  oceanography,  biology, 
and  geographical  surveying.  He 
hoped  to  penetrate  the  Weddell 
Sea  by  ship  to  much  higher  latitudes 
than  had  ever  before  been  reached, 
possibly  to  the  seventy-eighth  or 
eightieth  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
From  there  the  work  would  be  con- 
tinued by  sledging  parties.  Possibly 
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— and,  of  course,  it  was  only  a bare 
possibility — the  British  and  German 
expeditions  might  meet  in  the  regions 
around  the  South  Pole,  and  it  would 
then  be  very  interesting  if,  with  the 
aid  of  one  another’s  depots,  and 
perhaps  by  the  exchange  of  men, 
Captain  Scott  could  continue  the 
journey  across  the  Antarctic  area 
to  the  Weddell  Sea  while  he  crossed 
to  the  Ross  Sea.” 

Pygmies  in  Borneo. 

The  Ornithological  Expedition 
which  has  been  sent  out  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Ornithological  Union 
to  Dutch  New  Guinea,  has  made  a 
remarkable  discovery,  namely,  a 
hitherto  unknown  tribe  of  pygmies, 
whose  average  height  is  four  feet 
three  inches.  Though  the  expedi- 
tion is  primarily  intended,  as  is  only 
natural,  for  ornithological  purposes, 
yet,  of  course,  ethnological  claims 
are  not  neglected.  These  “ little 
people  ” were  found  at  an  elevation  of 
some  two  thousand  feet.  Few  defi- 
nite details  have  yet  reached  the 
Committee  at  home,  and  for  the 
few  details  that  are  known  we  are 
indebted  to  a recent  issue  of  the 
Indian  Daily  Telegraph.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  they  belong  to 
that  division  of  the  human  race 
known  as  Negritos.  Hitherto  anthro- 
pologists and  ethnologists  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
the  Negritos  being  found  in  the 
Papuan  region.  Some  authorities 
are  now  inclined  to  include  certain 
anomalous  races  inhabiting  the  An- 
daman Islands,  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  the  Island  of  Luzon.  In 


all  these  districts  the  character- 
istics of  this  race  are  astonishingly 
uniform,  practically  no  adult  over 
five  feet  in  height  being  met  with, 
while  the  women  rarely  exceed 
four  feet.  The  main  features  of  this 
marked  type  of  the  human  race, 
apart  from  their  small  size,  is  the 
very  dark  colour  of  their  skin 
— approaching,  as  one  observer  has 
remarked,  the  colour  of  a newly 
black-leaded  stove  ! — the  extremely 
broad  nose  (the  breadth  being  about 
equal  to  the  height)  and  the  frizzly 
hair,  which  grows  in  isolated  “ pep- 
percorn ” tufts  all  over  the  scalp. 
They  are  in  no  sense  dwarfs,  but 
convey  rather  the  impression  of 
small  but  otherwise  well-developed 
men.  Slight  differences  exist  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  the  limbs 
as  compared  with  Europeans,  the 
arms  being  relatively  longer,  but 
this  feature  is  not  nearly  so  marked 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  African 
pygmies. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  curious 
people  shows  that  in  habit  they  are 
nomadic ; nowhere  tilling  the 
ground,  but  depending  for  their  living 
entirely  on  their  skill  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Their  chief  weapon  is  the 
bow,  their  arrows  being  generally 
poisoned,  either  with  the  famous 
“ upas  ” or  some  other  similar  vege- 
table poison,  in  some  cases  a species 
of  strychnine.  They  also  make  use 
of  the  spear  and  an  ingenious  form 
of  “ cross-bow,”  which  is  common 
to  numerous  other  forest  tribes. 
This  is  formed  by  setting  a flattened 
bamboo  spear  attached  to  a bent 
sapling,  which  is  fastened  to  a 
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trigger  in  such  a way  that  it  is 
released  by  the  passer-by  stumbling 
against  an  invisible  string  stretched 
across  a game-track.  These  spears 
are  really  set  for  game,  and  to  the 
initiated  they  are  obvious  enough, 
as  their  presence  is  always  indicated 
by  certain  well-known  signs,  such 
as  a broken-off  twig  placed  in  a 
cleft  stick.  In  war  these  signs  are 
removed,  the  removal  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  moving  of  buoys  in  a 
mined  channel.  The  wounds  in- 
flicted by  these  hardened  bamboo 
spears  are  necessarily  serious. 

The  New  “Fram”  Expedition. 

As  geographers,  in  view  of  the 
shrinkage  of  the  globe,  are  so  fond 
of  pointing  out — and,  indeed,  the 
fact  cannot  be  emphasised  too  much 
— the  age  of  pioneer  exploration  is 
almost  past,  and  now  geographical 
research,  rather  than  discovery,  is 
the  basis  of  serious  exploring  expedi- 
tions. The  pioneer,  in  short,  must 
give  place  to  the  expert  and  the 
scientist.  This  trend  of  twentieth 
century  exploration  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  the  latest  Arctic  expedi- 
tion, which  left  in  the  “ Fram  ” last 
June.  The  North  Pole,  of  course, 
has  been  attained,  but  still  the  Arctic 
regions  are  almost  a virgin  field  for 
the  scientist. 

This  expedition  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  famous  Norwegian 
explorer,  Rand  Amundsen.  He  will 
devote  himself  chiefly  to  studying 
the  extent,  the  depth,  and  “ the 
physical  and  biological  character  of 
the  Polar  basin.”  Some  very  impor- 
tant results  are  confidently  expected 


from  this  expedition,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  since  Nansen 
undertook  his  researches  in  this 
region  in  1893  scientific  equip- 
ment has  been  much  improved,  as 
well  as  methods  of  observation. 
For  instance,  one  can  now  test  the 
strata  of  the  ocean  bottom  to  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  it  is  possible  to  take 
a record  of  ocean  temperature  with 
far  greater  exactitude.  Amundsen’s 
plan  is  based  on  Nansen’s,  namely, 
to  be  carried  by  the  drift  ice  right 
across  the  Polar  basin.  He  intends 
to  make  Cape  Barrow  his  starting 
place,  and  expects  to  find  himself 
freed  from  the  ice  somewhere  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  in  1915 
or  1916.  The  “ Fram  ” will  be  pro- 
visioned for  seven  years,  and  the 
expedition  will  only  consist  of 
twenty-seven  men. 

The  cost  of  the  expedition  is 
unusually  moderate,  namely,  £32,000, 
and  this  sum  has  been  entirely 
subscribed  from  private  sources  from 
Norway,  for  there  is  no  State  sub- 
sidy, though  the  “ Fram  ” has  been 
to  some  extent  refitted  at  the  cost 
of  the  Norwegian  Government. 

“ The  Green  Book  ” and  Exploration. 

Explorers  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a retiring  race  and  inclined 
to  shirk  social  functions  ; but  from 
a list  given  in  the  recently-issued 
social  directory,  published  by  Messrs. 
Whitaker,  known  as  “ The  Green 
Book,”  it  would  appear  that  the 
popular  idea  is  an  erroneous  one. 
Among  the  sections  included  in 
Part  IV.,  quaintly  entitled  4 4 Sports 
and  Hobbies,”  appears  a list  of 
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eminent  Explorers  living  in  or 
round  London,”  which  we  venture 
to  quote,  as  it  should  be  of  some 
interest  to  our  readers.  We  have, 
however,  taken  the  liberty  of  elimina- 
ting a few  names  of  travellers  whose 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  explorers 
might  possibly  be  questioned : — 
Major  H.  H.  Austin,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Barclay,  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beau- 
mont, L.  C.  Bernacchi,  Douglas 
Carruthers,  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun, 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Close,  Lord  Curzon,  Major  H.  R. 
Davis,  Captain  H.  P.  Deasey,  Major 
Fawcett,  Colonel  Filden,  Douglas  M. 
Freshfield,  Sir  W.  E.  Garstin,  Sir 
David  Gill,  Sir  George  T.  Goldie, 
Major  C.  W.  Gwynn,  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Alleyne 
Ireland,  Sir  John  Kirk,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  Lord  Lamington,  A.  H. 
Savage  Landor,  Dr.  T.  G.  Longstaff, 
General  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  General 
Sir  J.  R.  Macdonald,  Admiral  Sir 
Albert  Markham,  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham, A.  P.  Maudslay,  Colonel  F.  R. 
Maunsell,  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  Sir 
Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Neale,  The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay, 
Captain  C.  R.  Rawling,  Captain 
R.  F.  Scott,  F.  C.  Selous,  Sir 
Ernest  Shackle  ton,  Sir  Alfred  Sharp, 
B.  Leigh  Smith,  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein, 
Colonel  The  Hon.  M.  Talbot,  Sir 
Henry  Trotter,  Commander  B. 
Whitehouse,  C.  M.  Woodford, 
Sir  Alan  Young,  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband.  The  list  is  fairly  com- 
prehensive, but  it  seems  strange 
that  the  joint  editors  should  have 
omitted  the  names  of  such  well- 


known  explorers  as  Mr.  Harry  de 
Windt,  Dr.  Charles  Hose,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Keane,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan  and  Mr. 
C.  R.  Enock. 

By  Airship  to  the  Pole. 

A preliminary  expedition  in  con- 
nection with  the  extraordinary 
scheme  for  reaching  the  North  Pole 
by  airship  has  recently  left  Hamburg 
with  some  members  of  the  proposed 
expedition,  including  Count  Zeppelin 
himself.  The  idea  is  to  study  the 
climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions 
of  a portion  of  the  north  polar  area. 
It  is  expected  that  the  voyage  will 
last  about  two  months  and  a half. 
If  this  suggestion  of  a play  on  words 
be  not  thought  frivolous  in  connec- 
tion with  serious  enterprise,  we  might 
point  out  that  this  expedition  might 
appropriately  be  regarded  as  a 
ballon  d'essai  in  a two-fold  sense. 

Exploring  Notes. 

In  the  recent  audience  which  the 
King  granted  Captain  Scott,  His 
Majesty  presented  his  portrait  to 
the  leader  of  the  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
house  which  will  be  built  as  winter 
quarters. 

The  Colonial  Office  are  about  to 
spend  £120,000  on  a railway  from 
Jinga,  on  Lake  Yictoria  Nyanza,  to 
Kakindu.  This  is  intended  to  give 
through  communication  eventually 
from  Mombasa  to  the  Cape  via 
Port  Florence,  for  Kakindu  is  on 
the  route  of  the  projected  railway 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  Jinga  is  at 
present  accessible  by  steamer  from 
Port  Florence. 


The  Horse  in  Art. 

The  ludicrous  artistic  fallacies 
which  are  perpetrated  by  many 
famous  animal  painters,  especially 
as  regards  pictorial  representations 
of  the  horse,  form  the  stock  gibes 
of  equine  experts  and  sportsmen 
generally.  Horses  have,  indeed, 
been  very  unkindly  treated  by 
painters  and  sculptors  of  most  schools 
of  art,  and,  truth  compels  us  to  add, 
by  modern  English  artists  in  particu- 
lar. Even  a famous  artist  like  the 
late  James  Ward,  R.A.  (after  Land- 
seer our  best  horse-painter),  in  his 
celebrated  picture  of  Napoleon’s 
charger  Marengo,  shows  the  most 
abysmal  ignorance  of  a horse’s  action. 
In  this  well-known  painting  the 
horse  is  represented  curvetting  with 
both  the  near  fore  and  hind  legs 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
off  legs  in  the  air.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  is  a feat  which  would 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  cleverest 
circus  performer.  In  short,  the 
treatment  of  modern  painters  is 
distinctly  academic,  and  smacks  more 
of  the  studio  than  the  stable. 

Their  methods  remind  us  of  the 
proverbial  story  of  the  typical 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  and 
German  who  attempted  to  write  a 
monograph  on  the  camel.  The 
Englishman  went  to  Africa  to  study 
the  animal  on  his  native  heath,  or 
rather  sands  ; the  Frenchman  was 
satisfied  with  a visit  to  the  Jardin 


d’Acclimatation,  while  the  German 
locked  himself  in  his  study  and 
proceeded  to  evolve  a camel  from 
his  inner  consciousness — and,  the 
legend  runs,  he  is  still  at  it  ! 

Modern  artists  need  not  disdain 
to  take  a lesson  from  the  ancient 
Greeks.  As  the  late  Captain  Haynes, 
in  his  “ Points  of  the  Horse  ” perti- 
nently observes,  in  the  course  of 
some  genial  strictures  on  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  equine  artists, 
the  horses  represented  in  the  Par- 
thenon friezes  (the  work  of  sculptors 
over  two  thousand  years  ago)  are 
depicted  with  remarkably  near  ap- 
proach to  truth,  both  in  form  and 
motion.  Or  take  the  famous  bronze 
horses  of  Saint  Mark’s,  Venice  : — 

. . . “ The  four  steeds  divine, 

That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with 
their  feet. 

And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal 
flame.” 

This  magnificent  group  has  been 
copied  by  the  greatest  modern 
sculptors,  and  replicas  meet  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  in  Paris,  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  Rome  and  other  capitals. 
Yet  how  tame  and  spiritless  are 
these  reproductions  compared  to  the 
original,  the  work,  according  to 
tradition,  of  Alexandrian  Greek 
sculptors  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Then  the  modern  French  school  of 
animal-painters  are  truer  to  life 
when  they  represent  the  horse  on 
canvas  than  their  English  confreres . 
Meissonier,  for  example,  without  any 
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sacrifice  of  artistic  or  picturesque 
effect,  is  an  admirable  delineator  of 
horses. 

Since  Landseer  we  have  no  painter 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  this 
master  for  the  marvellous  accuracy 
and  absolute  fidelity  to  nature,  in  his 
equine  studies.  His  famous  paint- 
ings, “Napoleon  I.”  and  “1814” 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  these 
respects.  Then  among  women- 
artists,  England  must  give  the  pas 
to  France.  Lady  Butler,  though  a 
vigorous  painter  of  horses  in  action, 
is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  Rosa 
Bonheur  as  an  animal  painter. 

Then  take  the  sporting  pictures 
in  the  Royal  Academy  and  other 
Exhibitions.  The  art  critics  attached 
to  the  leading  sporting  periodicals 
are  constantly  showing  up  the 
absurd  artistic  fallacies  perpetrated 
by  popular  artists  who  fondly 
imagine  themselves  to  be  specialists 
in  “ horsey  ” subjects. 

Hunting  Pictures  in  the  Illustrated  Weeklies. 

But  perhaps  the  most  glaring 
absurdities  in  the  representation  of 
the  horse  in  rapid  motion  are  to  be 
found  in  sketches  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  black  and  white  artists 
in  the  illustrated  weeklies.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  ideal  sportsman 
in  the  hunting  field.  Sitting  bolt 
upright,  with  slack  reins  and  cigar 
in  mouth,  he  gaily  “ tops  ” a five- 
barred  gate  with  a couple  of  feet  to 
spare,  or  takes  a flying  leap  over  a 
navigable  river.  The  horse  is  usually 
drawn  suspended  in  mid-air  with 
the  fore  legs  stretched  forward  and 
the  hind  legs  extended  so  far  to  the 
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rear  that  the  hoofs  and  belly  are 
almost  in  a straight  line.  This 
typical  sketch  is  familiar  to  thousands 
of  readers  under  the  title  of  “In 
Full  Cry,”  “ Gone  Away,”  or  “ Tally 
Ho  ” — for  our  ingenuous  artist  is 
evidently  under  the  impression  that 
this  war-cry  of  venery  is  still  in 
constant  use  in  the  hunting-field. 
Of  course,  there  are  honourable 
exceptions  to  this  type  of  sporting 
artist,  notably  A.  C.  Corbould,  R. 
Charlton,  Caton  Woodville,  Stanley 
Wood,  and  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch, 
to  name  only  a few. 

The  judicious  use  of  the  instan- 
taneous camera,  as  an  artistic  aid 
to  studies  of  the  horse  in  motion, 
should  do  more  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  conventional  artistic  methods 
than  whole  columns  of  adverse 
criticism.  Here,  however,  we  are 
met  by  the  difficulty  that  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  will  consider 
instantaneous  photographs  of  a horse 
in  rapid  motion — galloping,  for 
instance  — false  or  exaggerated, 
simply  because  the  photographic 
lens  is  more  sensitive  than  the  eye, 
and  the  camera  more  rapid  than  our 
visual  perception.  In  short,  while 
an  instantaneous  camera  is  able  to 
show  distinctly  each  separate  phase 
of  the  horse’s  action  in  jumping  or 
galloping,  the  human  eye  is  only 
capable  of  registering  an  impression 
of  the  results  of  several  almost  instan- 
taneous movements.  M 

Artists  will,  no  doubt,  attempt 
to  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
convenient  axiom  that  “ the  painter’s 
province  is  to  paint  what  he  sees, 
and  not  necessarily  what  actually 
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takes  place.”  This  theory  is  in- 
disputable, but  as  it  merely  begs 
the  question  of  what  the  spectator 
really  does  see,  we  do  not  get  much 
“ forrader.”  Besides,  it  does  not 
of  necessity  follow  that  the  converse 
holds  good,  and  that  the  artist’s 
aim  should  be  to  represent  attitudes 
which  no  horse  ever  has  assumed, 
or  ever  could.  In  short,  granting 
this  artistic  canon  does  not  imply 
that  the  painter  sees  attitudes  that 
do  not  exist.  Probably  this  mis- 
comprehension of  this  canon  of  art 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  pic- 
torial eccentricities  which  insult  the 
intelligence  of  readers  of  the  illu- 
strated weeklies.  “ Searchlight.” 

The  Newest  Motor  Boat. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fastest 
vessel  that  floats  on  water  is  the 
newly  invented  hydroplane.  The 
success  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
hydroplane  “ Ursula  ” at  the  Monaco 
Motor  Boat  Meeting  has  done  much 
to  popularise  what  a writer  in  Fry's 
Magazine  aptly  describes  as  “ the 
newest  speed-sport.”  It  seems  that 
a speed  of  forty-four  and  a half  miles 
an  hour  has  been  attained,  which 
exceeds  the  speed  of  the  fastest 
torpedo-destroyer  yet  built.  The 
principle  of  this  new  type  of  motor 
boat,  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  ordinary  motor  boat  as  the 
glider  does  to  the  aeroplane,  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
motor  boat.  It  does  not  cut  through 
the  water,  but  glides  or  skims  over 
the  surface.  The  hydroplane  is  a 
bluff-bowed  vessel  with  a curiously 
shaped  flat  bottom,  and  does  not 
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give  any  impression  of  being  a fast 
craft.  As  she  gains  in  speed  her 
bows  lift  high  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  the  vessel  skims  or  glides  over  the 
surface  at  a very  high  pace.  The 
designing  of  a hydroplane,  however, 
is  a very  difficult  matter,  and  although 
this  type  of  craft  is  not  suited  for 
rough  work,  it  opens  out  great  possi- 
bilities as  a sporting  craft  owing  to 
the  wonderful  speed  obtained  for 
the  small  engine  power. 

The  Triumph  of  Brains  over  Muscle. 

The  Bisley  Rifle  Meeting  of  1910 
will  probably  long  be  remembered 
as  the  triumph  of  the  undergraduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Not  only 
did  the  King’s  Prize  go  to  Oxford, 
and  the  “ St.  George’s  ” (one  of  the 
most  important  contests)  to  the 
sister  University  of  Cambridge,  but 
Corporal  F.  R.  Radice  of  Oxford 
has  also  beaten  all  previous  records 
for  the  chief  rifle  event  of  the  year. 
In  fact,  out  of  a possible  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  points  he  actually 
scored  three  hundred  and  forty, 
which  is  fifteen  points  higher  than 
the  previous  record  of  Private  G. 
Gray  two  years  ago.  Corporal 
Radice  also  had  the  distinction  of 
winning  the  Silver  Medal.  It  is  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  his  skill  and 
knowledge  to  note  that  he  is  but 
twenty-two  years  old.  The  days  are 
over  when  it  was  considered  that  a 
steady  hand  and  keen  eyesight  were 
the  only  essentials  for  good  rifle  - 
shooting.  These,  of  course,  are 
necessary,  but  in  addition  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  intellect  in 
making  due  allowance  for  the  force 
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of  the  wind  and  changes  of  light  and 
the  irritating  effect  of  “ mirage  ” in 
front  of  the  target.  The  success  of 
Radice  will  be  a great  encourage- 
ment to  the  rifle  clubs  at  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  young  men  will  be 
induced  to  train  hand  and  eye,  so 
that  they  may  be  of  the  more  service 
to  their  country  if  the  need  should 
arise. 

A Cyclist’s  Rondeau. 

On  summer  nights,  serene,  divine, 
When  summer  skies  are  all  ashine, 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  are  lit — 
Along  the  shadowy  lanes  we  flit 
And  brush  the  sides  of  homing  kine. 

For  who  would  linger,  asinine, 

In  stuffy  state  to  sit  and  dine  ? 
Dull-witted  they,  who  thus  submit 
On  summer  nights  ! 

Alack  ! A sorry  plight  is  mine  ! 

My  loathly  lamp  doth  still  decline 
Its  due  effulgence  to  emit  : 

— And  Dogberry  hath  noted  it ; 
The  powers  that  be  are  not  supine 

On  summer  nights ! 
J.  E.  B. 

Snapshots. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Sphere 
is  a photograph  of  a decidedly  un- 
compromising anti-motorist  placard, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  a southern 
highway : “ Motor  Cars  are  the 

Curse  of  our  Country  Roads.” 
Readers,  whether  motorists  or  anti- 
motorists, may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  this  placard  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  main  road  between  Margate 


and  Canterbury — a road  much 
frequented,  or  “ infested,”  by 
motorists. 

Mr.  John  Murray  will  publish  early 
in  the  .autumn  ex-President  Roose- 
velt’s book  on  his  African  shooting 
expedition.  It  will  be  called 
African  Game  Trails  : An  Account 
of  the  Wanderings  of  an  American 
H unter-N  aturalist. 

Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  R.N.,  has 
arranged  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Company  for  the  publication 
of  his  account  of  the  British  Antarctic 
expedition. 

In  Germany  people  certainly  believe 
in  aviation  as  a potential  method 
of  public  locomotion.  A system 
of  “ aerial  light-houses  ” has  actually 
been  set  on  foot.  A start  has  been 
made  at  Spandau  (the  famous 
“ treasure-city  ”).  A kind  of  tower 
has  been  built  supporting  an 
enormous  circular  house  in  which 
are  powerful  electric  lights,  the 
current  being  turned  on  and  off  to 
make  a flashing  light.  A practical 
development  would  be  for  each  city 
in  Germany  to  have  a code  letter 
which  would  be  illuminated  in  the 
same  manner  ! 

Anglers  might  well  turn  their 
attention  to  Tyrol  streams.  The 
river  Etch,  near  Meran,  gives  excel- 
lent sport  with  trout,  and  a trout 
weighing  thirty-two  pounds  (probably 
a record  for  the  Continent)  was 
recently  caught  by  a spinning  bait. 

“ Pentathlos.” 


Enlargement  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  building  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  been  much  enlarged, 
owing  to  a block  of  premises  facing 
Craven  Street  having  been  added  to 
the  main  building.  The  entrance 
hall  will  be  much  improved,  and  a 
passenger  lift  is  to  be  erected.  The 
Council  Room  and  the  rooms  abut- 
ting on  the  entrance  hall  are  to  be 
thrown  open  to  form  a lounge  and 
reception  room.  The  Library,  on 
the  first  floor,  is  to  be  extended  by 
the  addition  of  the  room  hitherto 
used  for  the  filing  of  colonial  news- 
papers, and  the  second  floor  will  be 
devoted  to  the  new  Reading  Room. 
On  the  third  floor  will  be  a large 
Smoking  Room  and  a Library,  con- 
sequently the  increased  accommoda- 
tion will  add  the  advantages  of  a 
social  club  to  an  important  scientific 
institution.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
alterations  will  be  finished  by  October 
next,  and  meanwhile  temporary 
accommodation  is  provided  for 
members  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole. 

The  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Brussels. 

The  collection  of  exhibits,  illus- 
trative of  the  growth  of  the  Congo 
and  its  sporting  and  commercial 
possibilities,  have  been  given  an 
emplacement  of  their  own  at  Ter- 
vueren — an  hour’s  tram  ride  from 
the  centre  of  Brussels.  The  special 
building  there  is  not  very  large, 
but  it  contains  an  interesting  collec- 


tion of  photographs  of  settlements 
in  the  Congo.  The  Government 
have  loaned  models  of  the  steamers 
plying  inland,  and  the  Congo  Rail- 
ways have  an  interesting  stand  to 
themselves.  About  a dozen  firms 
are  exhibitors  in  the  building,  prin- 
cipally of  outfits,  necessaries  for 
tropical  life  and  travel,  portable 
buildings  and  such -like.  The  most 
interesting  thing  to  be  seen  at 
Tervueren  is  the  Musee  Colonial ; a 
commercial  museum,  principally 
showing  the  products  of  the  country, 
both  in  the  raw  and  the  manufac- 
tured states.  A useful  section  is 
devoted  entirely  to  “ trade  ” goods, 
beads,  cloth,  clothing,  cheap  orna- 
ments and  so  on  ; the  different 
exhibits  are  labelled  clearly  to  show 
where  such  goods  have  “ currency.” 

The  Stars  of  Baedeker.  ■ 

Every  tourist  knows  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  asterisk  in  Baedeker , 
and  is  aware  that  this  sign  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  a place,  object  of 
interest,  famous  view  point,  etc., 
means  that  it  is  especially  worth 
seeing.  But  to  ninety-nine  tourists 
out  of  a hundred  it  is  the  asterisks 
prefixed  to  hotels  which  attract, 
perhaps,  the  most  notice,  and  are 
subject  to  the  most  criticism.  Cer- 
tainly the  editor  safeguards  himself 
admirably  in  the  very  guarded  and 
non-committal  interpretation  he  gives 
to  these  significant  stars.  For 
instance,  he  does  not  say  that  they 
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denote  a first-class  hotel  or  a par- 
ticularly good  hotel,  or  an  hotel  which 
can  be  recommended  without  any 
qualification,  but  is  careful  to  state 
that  the  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those 
hotels  “ which  the  editor  has  reason 
to  believe  good  of  their  class.” 

With  such  a recommendation  it  is 
perhaps  rather  pathetic  to  notice 
the  blind  trust  of  tourists  in  these 
familiar  signs.  Certainly  by  using 
these  asterisks  to  denote  recommend- 
able  hotels  the  editor  shows  that  he 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  hold- 
ing, as  Baedeker  does,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  publishers  of  a guide- 
book not  only  to  mention  hotels, 
but  to  discriminate  between  them  in 
the  interest  of  travellers.  This  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  to  his  readers 
has  occasionally  entailed  heavy  cost 
in  defending  libel  actions  brought 
by  aggrieved  hoteliers. 

An  Hotel  Black  List. 

That  Baedeker  is  courageous  in  his 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  hotels  generally  is  ungrudgingly 
admitted,  but  even  Baedeker  would 
probably  shrink  from  giving  a further 
benefit  to  the  traveller  by  adopting 
some  sign  to  denote  hotels  which  are 
not  recommendable,  say  a little 
symbolical  devil,  instead  of  the 
familiar  star  ! This  is,  of  course,  too 
much  to  hope  for,  though,  indeed, 
if  Baedeker  were  bold  enough  to 
award  black  marks,  it  is  probable 
that  in  many  cases  the  black  marks 
would  cease  to  be  deserved.  As 
a writer  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Spectator  caustically  remarks  : “ A 
black  mark  given  by  the  ideal  guide- 


book to  an  hotel  would  kill  that 
hotel ; another  faultless  institution 
would  rise  from  its  ashes  before  a 
new  edition  could  be  published.  It 
would  be  really  wonderful,  if  it 
could  be  done,  for  it  would  mean 
that  every  bad  hotel  in  England 
would  suddenly,  on  the  publication 
of  the  ideal  guide-book,  become 
clean,  cheap,  and  admirable.” 

Beggars  in  Italy. 

The  Genoa  branch  of  the  Italian 
National  Tourist  Aid  Association — 
surely  here  is  a case  where  the 
Parliamentary  “ short  title  ” is 
urgently  required — has  been  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  the  difficult  problem 
of  begging,  in  the  hope  of  minimising 
one  of  the  inevitable  discomforts 
of  travel  in  Italy.  No  doubt  most 
English  tourists  would  agree  that 
next  to  the  faulty,  inadequate  and 
inefficient  railway  service,  the  greatest 
discomfort  in  Italian  tours  is  caused 
by  the  hordes  of  beggars,  who  fie 
in  wait  for  their  prey  at  all  places  of 
tourist  resort — churches,  museums, 
galleries,  etc.  The  Genoa  associa- 
tion are  trying  to  induce  the  muni- 
cipality to  pass  stringent  measures 
for  the  repression  of  this  national 
curse.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
will  meet  with  but  indifferent  success. 
It  is  always  a difficult  task  to  fight 
against  a national  custom,  and 
begging  must  be  regarded  in  Italy 
as  an  established  institution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  an  ancient  and 
fairly  remunerative  craft,  and  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  country.  It  has 
hitherto  flourished  free  and  un- 
fettered throughout  the  whole  length 
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of  the  Peninsula,  so  the  courage  of 
the  I.N.T.A.A.  (in  default  of  a 
“ short  title  ” I am  constrained  to  use 
initials)  in  attempting  to  check  this 
abuse  in  Genoa,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Jottings. 

The  highest  mountain  railway  in 
Europe,  is  that  through  the  Bernina, 
which  connects  the  Engadine  with 
Italy.  It  starts  from  St.  Moritz, 
and,  ascending  to  a height  of  some 
eight  thousand  feet,  enters  Italian 
territory  at  Tirano. 

The  Wengern  Alp  Railway  which 
serves  as  the  first  section  of  the 
Jungfrau  Railway  now  being  con- 
structed, has  been  electrified  from 
Lauterbrunnen  to  the  Kleine 
Scheidegg. 

British  Postal  orders  can  now  be 
cashed  at  the  chief  post  offices  of  the 
municipal  cities  in  Canada. 

The  Aix-les-Bains  Municipality 
have  voted  a considerable  sum  for 
the  construction  of  a new  road 
suitable  for  motors  from  Aix-les- 
Bains  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Revard. 

The  charge  for  cablegrams  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Argen- 
tine, Chili,  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  is  now  reduced  from  4s.  2d. 
to  3s.  7d.  a word  by  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company. 

A correspondent  of  the  Tour  du 
Monde  has  been  writing  to  the  editor 
of  this  admirably  conducted  geogra- 
phical journal  to  ascertain  which  are 
the  largest  stone  arches  or  viaducts 
in  the  world.  It  appears  that  there 
are  no  less  than  eight  of  these  over 
eighty  feet  in  height.  The  most 
important  are  the  Pont  de  Trezzo, 
in  Lombardy,  where  the  River  Adda 


is  crossed  by  a single-arch  bridge  of 
seventy-two  metres  and  twenty 
metres  at  the  water-line.  Then  in 
the  Tarn  district  there  is  a magni- 
ficent stone  bridge  over  Agout,  the 
arch  being  sixty-one  metres  in 
diameter  and  twenty-seven  metres 
high.  Till  the  recent  Moulin  des 
Pierres  over  the  Valserine  was  built, 
this  was  the  finest  masonry  arch  in 
France.  Then  there  is  the  Pont  de 
Luxembourg,  with  an  arch  of  eighty- 
four  metres  in  diameter.  A still 
finer  bridge  is  the  Arche  de  Plauen 
(Saxony),  which  is  no  less  than  ninety 
metres  wide,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  masonry  arch  in  existence. 

Hotel  Notes. 

The  Miramonti  Hotel  at  the  com- 
ing resort,  Cortina,  has  recently 
been  enlarged  and  improved.  A 
central  heating  system  has  been 
added  in  view  of  its  being  opened 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Hugo  Eulenstein,  the  director 
of  the  Caux  Palace  Hotel,  has  been 
recently  given  the  Frederick  Order 
(Second  Class)  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria. 

Among  the  attractions  recently 
added  to  the  popular  Mont  Cervis 
Hotel,  Zermatt,  are  two  American 
bowling  alleys  which  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  Swiss  chalet  in  the 
hotel  grounds. 

The  Hotel  Victoria,  Wengen, 
which  was  destroyed*  by  fire  last 
summer,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
and  at  the  same  time  enlarged. 

The  leading  hotel  of  Homburg, 
Ritter’s  Park  Hotel,  has  just  opened 
its  new  wing  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  extra  rooms. 
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Church  Notes. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Vines  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Schlangenbad 
Chaplaincy. 

Canon  H.  W.  Majendie  is  the 
Chaplain  at  Caux  this  summer. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  B.  Cowley, 
formerly  Chaplain  of  Meerut,  has 
been  appointed  Vicar  of  Stinsford, 
near  Dorchester. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Jackson,  formerly 
Chaplain  of  Hyeres,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Incumbency  of  Lock- 
ing, Weston-super-Mare. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Bird  has  resigned 
the  Chaplaincy  of  St.  Andrews, 
Zurich. 

The  Rev.  R.  Earle,  Vicar  of  Wing- 
field, near  Trowbridge,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  English  Chaplaincy 
at  Wengen. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Weston,  Vicar 
of  St.  Mark’s,  Peterborough,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy 
of  Stuttgart,  of  which  the  S.P.G. 
are  the  patrons. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Fry,  who 
has  been  the  English  Chaplain  at 
Berlin  (St.  George’s  Church)  for 
fifteen  years,  has  just  resigned  the 
chaplaincy,  having  exchanged  his 
incumbency  for  that  of  Osgathorpe, 
Leicestershire.  Mr.  Fry  has  con- 
spicuously identified  himself  with  the 
life  of  the  British  community  in 
Berlin,  since  he  first  took  charge  of 
the  chaplaincy,  and  will  leave  behind 
him  a record  of  many  good  works 
and  a very  large  number  of  friends. 

The  extension  of  St.  George’s 
Collegiate  Church,  Jerusalem  (popu- 
larly,  but  erroneously,  known  as  the 
English  Cathedral  of  Jerusalem),  is 


to  be  consecrated  on  All  Saints’  Day. 
Among  those  taking  part  in  the  cere- 
mony will  be  Bishops  of  Chichester, 
Southampton,  Ossory,  Sheffield, 
and  Meath,  who  are  passengers 
on  the  special  cruise  to  the  Levant 
on  the  R.M.S.  “ Dunottar  Castle  ” 
arranged  by  the  Cruising  Company, 
Limited. 


Travel  Notes  and  Queries. 

With  the  October  number  it  is 
intended  to  begin  a new  feature 
under  this  heading. 

All  questions  connected  with  any 
department  of  foreign  travel  sent 
by  readers  of  the  magazine  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  members  of 
the  editorial  staff,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  questions  which  reach 
the  editorial  office  by  the  15th  of 
any  month  will  be  answered  in  the 
succeeding  month’s  issue.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  these  answers, 
and  no  coupons  will  be  required. 
But  it  will  not  be  found  practicable 
or  expedient  to  answer  questions 
connected  with  home  travel,  and, 
indeed  all  inquiries  dealing  with 
extra-European  travel  will  be  given 
precedence  over  those  connected  with 
travel  on  the  Continent. 

Though  no  charge  will,  as  a rule, 
be  made,  yet  any  questions  involving 
a considerable  amount  of  research 
and  inquiry  will  be  charged  for,  but 
the  inquirer  will  first  be  communi- 
cated with,  and  the  amount  of  the 
fee  notified  in  advance.  But  no 
charge,  even  for  these  answers, 
will  be  made  to  readers  who  are 
annual  subscribers. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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Byways  in  the  Caucasus. 

By  Colonel  C.  E.  de  la  POER  BERESFORD. 

One  travels  slowly  across  the  apparently  never-ending  steppe  from  Rostov 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  past  Armavir,  whence  a new  line  is  now  being 
constructed  through  the  rich  Maikop  oil-fields,  to  Tuapse  on  the  Black 
Sea,  Tyerskaya  and  Grozni.  All  this  region,  where  the  horses  roam  in 
wild  freedom,  is  classic  ground.  In  these  steppes  Tamerlane  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Mongol  Kipchaks  under  Toktamish  Khan,  in  1395  ; 
whilst  at  Grosni,  Yermoloff,  living  in  a half-subterranean  retreat,  planned 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus.  Russian  trains  crawl  ; but  at  last  we 
arrived  at  the  junction  for  Vladikavkas.  Here  I was  joined  by  a com- 
mercial traveller  bound  for  Tiflis,  who  could  not  understand  why  I did 
not  place  my  luggage  in  the  van  as  he  did.  No  traveller  should  part 
from  his  kit,  for  trains  do  not  go  everywhere,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
one’s  things  sometimes  in  other  fashion.  Just  before  we  arrived  at  the 
station  of  Sultan-Yangi-Yurt,  we  were  awakened  by  the  falling  of  luggage 
and  the  breaking  of  glass.  Our  train  had  dashed  into  another  which  was 
shunting.  Then  dead  stop — silence  for  a second,  the  sound  of  escaping 
steam  and  the  cries  of  human  voices  ! We  hurried  out,  taking  with  us 
a bucket  of  clean  water  from  the  lavatory,  to  the  sound  of  the  cries.  The 
two  engines  were  raised  up  in  the  air  and  locked  together,  the  three  front 
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carriages  of  our  train  had  telescoped,  and  in  one  of  them  many  wounded 
were  imprisoned  whose  cries  were  heart-rending  to  hear.  The  oil  from 
the  locomotive  tanks  had  set  fire  to  the  luggage  van  and  our  fears  were 
that  the  conflagration  would  spread  to  the  wrecked  carriage.  Exit  was 
impossible  for  those  inside,  as  Russian  trains  have  no  side  doors  and  the 
end  entrances  were  a confused  mass  of  splinters  and  woodwork  that  defied 
all  our  efforts.  So  we  were  forced  to  look  on  helplessly,  distressed  by  the 
most  piteous  moans.  The  windows  also  were  all  barred  by  splinters, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  victims  were  terrible  to  witness. 
Our  powerlessness  to  help  them  was  still  more  terrible,  but  without  crow- 
bars or  axes  it  was  impossible  to  release  any  one.  Fortunately  the  wind 
was  blowing  across  the  railway  line,  so  the  fire  did  not  spread.  Mean- 
while we  attended  to  the  passengers  in  the  other  front  carriages.  From 
these  we  removed  two  dead  and  about  twenty  wounded,  and  to  the  latter 
we  attended  as  well  as  we  were  able.  There  were  only  the  station-master 
and  two  porters  to  assist  us,  both  of  the  drivers  being  killed.  A telegram 
was  at  once  sent  to  Petrovsk,  and  in  about  four  hours  the  soldiers  of  the 
local  battalion  were  with  us,  armed  with  crowbars,  hand-spikes,  and  all 
necessary  implements.  We  were  now  able  to  break  open  the  sides  of  the 
third  class  van,  and  gradually  to  release  those  whose  piteous  cries  had 
become  gradually  fainter.  The  soldiers  worked  splendidly.  In  about 
an  hour  we  had  laid  out  five  more  dead,  and  rescued  some  dozen  others 
more  or  less  wounded.  To  these  latter  the  water  we  had  brought  up 
from  our  carriage  proved  an  inestimable  blessing.  Not  the  least  of  our 
difficulties  was  the  unreasoning  panic  of  many  of  the  un wounded  passengers 
who  rushed  about  madly,  interfering  with  those  who  were  attending  to 
the  wounded,  and  generally  behaving  in  a manner  that  only  those  who 
have  seen  Russian  mujiks  in  fear  of  death  can  imagine. 

By  10  a.m.,  the  collision  having  taken  place  at  five  in  the  morning, 
our  train,  or  its  remnant,  drawn  by  a new  engine,  was  off  again.  We 
arrived  at  Petrovsk  in  due  course  quite  safely.  Here  I left  the  railway 
and  transferred  to  a troika  or  carriage  drawn  by  three  horses,  harnessed 
abreast,  which  was  to  take  me  to  Shura,  the  capital  of  Daghestan,  and  on 
to  Gunib  and  Botlich,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  At  first  tame,  the 
scenery  soon  assumed  a most  romantic  character.  At  Djeng-li-Tai,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  defiles,  a straggling  village  near  the  gorge  of  the  Mekh- 
toulee  stream,  I had  to  change  carriages.  The  post-master  said  he  would 
let  me  have  a phaeton  and  three  horses  to  take  me  to  Khoundsach  viil 
Gunib  for  43  roubles.  I offered  to  pay  a little  more  to  go  as  far  as  Botlich, 
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two  stations  further  on,  but  he  declined.  As  I waded  through  the  mud 
in  my  valinki , or  felt  overboots,  I noticed  an  old  trap  minus  one  wheel 
and  bottom-boards.  This  was  the  “ phaeton  5 5 which  would  be  ready  in 
an  hour  ! In  two  hours  we  started.  The  next  station  was  eleven  miles 
distant,  all  collar-work.  The  views  were  magnificent.  On  the  summits 
of  inaccessible  rocks  appear  the  Tatar  Aouls,of  which  the  most  picturesque 
is  Phraoul,  dominating  the  rocky  gorge  through  which,  five  hundred  feet 
below,  the  Mekhtoulee  rushes  foaming  to  the  Caspian,  whose  bright  waters 
shone  in  the  horizon.  The  position  of  these  Aouls  give  an  insight  into 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  who  think  no  more  of  taking 
a human  life  than  a cup  of  tea.  Urma,  a stone-built  village  with  flat 
roofs,  is  the  end  of  this  stage.  Seventeen  miles  further  up  was  Levashi. 
It  was  fair-day.  The  mountaineers,  magnificent-looking  fellows  in  the 
tcherkesska,  or  long  flowing  robe  of  the  Caucasus,  their  breasts  covered 
with  cartridges,  their  belts  full  of  pistols,  kindjals , etc.,  were  discussing 
the  value  of  their  wares  with  fair-haired  Russians  in  red  shirts  and  huge 
boots.  There  were  Doombhs,  or  fat-tailed  sheep,  grapes,  eggs,  and  fur 
caps  on  one  side,  Moscow  goods,  cotton  kerchiefs,  and  shirts  on  the  other. 
Not  much  coin  changed  hands.  A Babel  indeed  ! For  in  the  Caucasus, 
or  Djebal  Alsunee,  “ the  Mountain  of  Languages,”  the  natives,  according 
to  Al-Alzizi,  speak  three  hundred  different  tongues  ! 

I was  now,  though  I knew  it  not  at  the  time,  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
where  the  most  arduous  fighting  had  taken  place  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Murids.  It  was  at  Gergebil,  a few  miles  beyond  Urma,  that 
Vorontzoff  with  the  united  Daghestan  and  Samur  divisions,  began  his 
attack  on  Shamil’s  position  on  June  1st,  1847.  By  June  3rd  a breach 
had  been  made  in  the  walls,  and  as  the  resistance  had  been  feeble, 
Vorontzoff  gave  orders  for  the  assault.  On  the  almost  impregnable 
heights  of  the  Kara-Koi-Su  left  bank,  the  mountaineers  were  assembling, 
and  tents  were  pitched.  Shamil  had  arrived  to  back  up  his  braves. 
*“  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  June,  at  six  o’clock,  the  Russian  troops 
stood  to  arms.  . . . The  storming  column  under  Prince  Orbeliani, 

consisting  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Apsheron  Regiment  and  one  of  the 
Prince  of  Warsaw’s  (Paskievitch’s),  with  a forlorn  hope  provided  with 
ladders,  and  sappers  with  entrenching  tools,  was  to  make  straight  for 
the  breach.”  The  reserve  under  Argouteensky-Dolgoroukoff  was  to 
watch  the  enemy  and  beat  back  any  sortie  from  other  parts  of  the  position. 
The  Russian  artillery  supported  the  attack  with  a furious  cannonade,  to 
* The  Conquest  of  the  Caucasus.  By  John  Baddeley.  Longmans  and  Co. 
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which  a feeble  response  was  made.  “ Inside  the  Murid  lines  the  Russians 
heard  the  melancholy  long-drawn  notes  of  the  death  chant  rising  from 
behind  the  wall  as  from  an  open  grave.”  Vorontzoff  ordered  the  signal 
rocket  for  the  attack  to  be  fired  at  9 a.m.  The  forlorn  hope  lost  its  way 
in  the  silent  woods  and  scaled  the  wall  at  the  wrong  place  with  heavy 
loss  ; “ the  rest  of  the  column  with  drums  beating  and  trumpets  blaring,” 
went  straight  for  the  assigned  point.  The  rifle  fire  of  the  mountaineers 
caused  fearful  losses.  YevdokeemofT,  the  great  strategist,  and  Vinnikof,  the 
captain  of  the  Grenadier  company,  were  killed  ; the  wall  was  won.  But 
the  Russians  had  not  yet  conquered.  A village,  like  Urma,  appeared 
untenanted  before  them  ; “ climbing  the  walls,”  I borrow  from  Mr. 

Baddeley’s  description  freely,  “ the  attackers  rushed  forward,  when  to 
their  horror  the  ground  gave  way  beneath  their  feet,  and  amid  shouts  of 
demoniac  laughter  they  fell  on  to  the  swords  and  kindjals  of  the  Murids 
lurking  below.  The  flat  roofs  had  been  taken  off  the  whole  of  the  lower 
row  of  houses  and  replaced  by  layers  of  brushwood,  thinly  covered  with 
earth.  Every  house,  in  fact,  was  a death-trap,  into  which  the  unhappy 
stormers  must  fall,  there  to  be  butchered  by  a merciless  foe.  Many  officers 
had  fallen  ; the  men  fighting  their  way  into  the  Aoul  singly  or  in  small 
parties,  became  scattered  and  entangled  amongst  the  houses  or  in  the 
narrow  tortuous  streets,  and  no  leading  was  possible.”  At  last  the  column, 
carrying  off  its  wounded  officers,  was  forced  to  retire.  It  was  led  again 
to  another  desperate  attack  but  was  driven  back  by  the  Murids  upon 
Dolgorouky’s  reserve.  No  less  than  thirty-six  officers  and  five  hundred 
and  eighty-one  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  desperate  affair.  I 
have  before  me  a photograph  of  the  lofty  limestone  rocks,  the  orchards 
sloping  to  the  river  below.  The  stream  is  the  Kazi-Koi-Su,  wdiich,  uniting 
with  the  Kara  (black)  Avar,  and  Andee  Koi-Su,  drain  the  Daghestan 
hill  region  and  flow,  united  northwards  as  the  Soulak,  into  the  Caspian, 
some  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Terek  mouth. 

Soon  after  passing  Levashi  we  entered  a gloomy  defile  walled  in  by 
limestone  cliffs  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  high,  buttressed  by  lower 
shaly  slopes  in  whose  sides  the  erosion  of  years  had  carved  grooves  so 
fantastic  that  they  reminded  me  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  The  summit 
of  the  cliffs  was  an  outcropping  razor-blade  stratum,  that  glistened  in 
the  sun.  In  this  curious  glen  we  met  companies  of  horsemen,  their 
heads  covered  bj^  pointed  lambswool  bashliks,  their  shoulders  swathed 
in  the  black  felt  bourlca,  made  by  the  Lesghians.  They  appeared  like 
mounted  warrior- monks  issuing  for  a foray  from  some  mountain  monastery. 
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This  was  the  defile  of  Khojal-Makhee,  through  which  General  Felse’s 
expedition  marched  in  1837,  and  took  twenty  days  to  accomplish  the 
one  hundred  miles  to  Khoundzach  ! At  Khojal-Makhee  I had  to  wait 
two  hours  for  fresh  horses.  The  next  stage  was  passed  in  the  moonlight 
through  zig-zags  in  chalky  rocks  whose  alternate  lights  and  shadows  were 
startling  in  their  intensity.  On  one  side,  sometimes  fenced  by  a narrow 
parapet  wall,  were  chasms  too  deep  for  the  eye  to  fathom  ; on  the  other, 
crags  towering  above,  bright  as  polished  steel.  As  to  the  dangers  of 
these  roads  travellers  tell  curious  tales.  Looking  over  frequently  to 
train  my  eyes  and  nerves  to  the  sight,  I noticed  that  the  tyre  of  the  wheel 
never  went  within  two  feet  of  the  edge.  At  10.30  p.m.  we  passed  Saltee, 
an  Aoul  towering  above  the  Karh-Koisu.  This  place  stood  a seven 
weeks’  siege  by  the  Russians  in  1837,  and  Vorontsoff’s  men  only  took  it 
by  storm  at  the  third  attempt  with  a loss  of  two  thousand  killed  and 
wounded.  We  had  another  difficulty  about  horses  here,  or  rather  there 
was  no  Yamscheek  or  driver.  I offered  to  tool  the  team  myself,  but  the 
post-master,  horrified  at  the  idea,  would  not  hear  of  such  a thing.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  drive  three  horses  abreast  than  a pair. 
Eventually  the  post-master’s  brother  took  the  reins.  At  last  we  started, 
and,  turning  up-stream  at  Georgeyski-Most,  or  George’s  Bridge,  drove 
along  the  road  cut  out  of  the  cliffs  that  towered  above  the  foaming  Kara 
Koi-Su,  thundering  invisible  in  a black  gorge  three  hundred  feet  below. 
Crossing  the  stream  five  miles  further  we  continued  the  journey  up  two 
miles  of  zig-zags,  the  fortress  of  Gunib  literally  overhanging  us  the  while, 
until  the  sentry  gave  admission  to  the  heavy  gates  of  the  second  postern. 
To  the  challenge,  “ Kto  eedvot  ? ” (“  Who  goes  there  ? ”),  the  answer, 
“ Priatel  ” (“  friend  ”)  passed  us  in.  It  was  midnight.  The  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles  from  Shura  had  taken  eighteen  hours  to  cover.  Even 
with  three  horses  this  was  good  going,  for  we  had  wasted  some  six  hours 
in  halts  on  the  journey,  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  you  calculate  in  feet 
as  well  as  yards  when  judging  time  for  distance  in  mountain  travelling. 

Gunib  is  the  famous  fortress  to  which  Shamil  retired  in  1857  with 
four  hundred  men,  after  waging  war  against  the  Russians  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Bariatinsky,  but  it  was  only  by  the  use  of 
grappling  irons  that  the  assailants  were  able  to  make  a footing  in  the 
overhanging  stronghold.  After  being  royally  entertained  for  two  days 
and  provided  with  food  and  wine  for  my  journey  by  the  kind  commandant 
and  his  charming  wife,  off  I started.  We  passed  over  the  high  tableland 
on  which  is  built  Khounzach,  the  capital  of  Avaria,  also  the  scene  of 
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many  conflicts.  There  is  a deep  gorge  here,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
fruit  trees  and  gardens  at  its  bottom  flooded  with  sunlight,  whilst  a 
furious  wind  storm  swept  the  highlands  above  it,  over  which  we  passed. 
Although  the  roads  in  Avaria  pass  through  many  gloomy  chasms,  the 
impression  on  the  traveller  is  rather  that  of  passing  over  an  elevated 
tableland  intersected  by  canons , down  which  he  gazes,  than  of  driving 
through  deep  cuttings  (made  not  by  man  in  months  but  by  time  in  aeons), 
and  of  looking  upwards.  We  passed  Kara-Dagh,  where  exists  a redoubt 
and  bridge  and  whence  a new  road  was  being  constructed  towards  Bala- 
khani  and  Shura.  I should  call  this  a good  place  to  stay,  at  the  post- 
house,  as  there  are  kouratch , or  hill-partridge  here,  and  there  should  be 
Tur  ( cajpra  caucasica)  whose  horns  are  so  rare  in  England.  I possess 
the  seventh  largest  pair,  according  to  the  list  of  Messrs.  Rowland  Ward, 
who  mounted  mine  amongst  others.  I slept  the  night  at  Khoundzach 
in  the  commandant’s  room,  who  gave  it  up  to  me.  We  had  a great 
supper,  when  Queen  Victoria’s  health  was  enthusiastically  drunk,  and 
my  hosts  sang  songs  in  Russian  ; I singing,  in  English  (by  special  request), 
“ You’d  better  bide  a wee.”  Next  day  I visited  an  old  mollah,  who 
possessed  a curious  relic  of  a Moslem  saint,  a jebbah,  or  shirt,  covered  with 
characters  in  Arabic  from  the  Koran,  said  to  be  six  hundred  years  old. 
I pushed  on  to  Potlich  next  day  by  Akhaltchee  and  Tlokh,  the  place  where 
the  mountaineers  brought  the  conquering  advance  of  Nadir  Shah  to  a 
halt  in  1738-1739,  and  left  him  free  to  march  on  Kandahar  and  India. 
The  Andi  Koi-Su  enters  a marvellous  gorge  some  miles  below  Tlokh. 
The  river  is  entirely  lost  to  view,  forcing  its  way  through  the  limestone 
rocks  to  Ashilta,  where  Shamil  was  proclaimed  Iman,  and  Akhoulgo, 
where  the  Iman  was  shut  up  with  four  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
and  besieged  by  General  Grabbe  in  1838. 

The  natural  features  of  Akhoulgo  are  wonderful.  The  river  “ Andi 
Kui-Su  makes  a bend,  enclosing  roughly  three  sides  of  a square.  This 
square  is  irregularly  bisected  by  the  river  Ashilta.”  The  eastern  portion, 
new  Akhoulgo,  is  much  higher  than  the  western  part,  old  Akhoulgo, 
both  being  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  rivers  Ashilta  and  Andi  Koi-Su, 
the  latter  bathe  their  bases  on  three  sides  beneath  steep,  perpendicular 
or  overhanging  cliffs.  To  the  south  a still  higher  cliff,  dominated  by 
buildings  called  Sourkhai’s  Tower,  both  commands  Akhoulgos  and 
prevents  access  to  new  Akhoulgo.  Communication  between  the  two 
eyries  can  only  be  made  by  bridging  over  the  narrow  chasm  between  them. 
New  Akhoulgo  is  connected  with  Sourkhai’s  Tower,  just  as  old  Akhoulgo 
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with  the  Ashilta  terrace,  by  a ridge  only  wide  enough  for  one  man  to 
pass  at  a time.  Imagine,  for  comparison,  Edinburgh  Castle  with  another 
higher  rock  covering  Scott’s  and  Wallace’s  monuments,  rivers  rushing 
round  their  bases,  and  a connecting  ridge  between  the  imaginary  rock 
and  Arthur’s  Seat  brought  -within  two  miles  of  the  whole.  Some  of 
Shamil’s  men  had  to  descend  the  precipitous  rocks  to  the  Ashilta  river 
every  night  to  bring  up  drinking  water  for  their  comrades  under  fire  of 
the  Russians.  Grabb6’s  forces  but  badly  blockaded  the  Murids,  the  latter 
were  reinforced  across  the  Koi-Su  by  men  and  food,  brought  over  a rough 
plank  bridge.  Milioutine’s  reports  tell  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
Russian  attacks,  which  were  often  renewed.  In  the  first  the  Koureen 
regiment  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  climbing  up  the  hill  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  in  spite  of  a hail  of  stones  and  wooden  beams,  till 
stopped  by  an  overhanging  mass  of  rock  several  fathoms  high  ; but  each 
man  who  stormed  this  obstacle  was  killed,  and  two  battalions  of  the 
Kabarda  regiment,  sent  to  support  the  Koureens,  fared  no  better.  At 
night  the  fight  ceased,  with  a loss  of  three  hundred  casualties  and  no 
success  to  the  Russians.  The  second  attack,  on  July  4th,  reduced  the 
castle  to  ruins,  but  when  the  stormers  attempted  to  reach  the  summit, 
the  Murids  fell  on  them  and  killed  them  all.  On  the  16th  July,  Akhoulgo 
was  once  more  stormed  by  three  columns,  but  this  attack  was  also 
unsuccessful,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed  and  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  wounded  was  the  gruesome  butcher’s  bill  to  pay.  Grabbe 
now  understood  that  reinforcements  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter,  and 
thoroughly  invested  the  fortress.  New  batteries  were  placed  in  position, 
a covered  gallery  was  constructed  from  the  lower  ridge  to  the  counterscarp 
of  New  Akhoulgo,  to  allow  the  stormers  to  concentrate  in  safety  there. 
This  gallery  was  “ composed  of  a series  of  wooden  shields  made  of  planks 
and  tightly  fastened  together,  and  was  hung  by  ropes  over  the  edge  of 
an  almost  perpendicular  cliff.”  Rut  on  the  night  of  the  20th  July  it 
was  partly  destroyed  by  the  besieged  in  a sortie,  so  the  ropes  were  replaced 
by  chains.  Shamil’s  position  now  became  desperate,  provisions  were 
bad  and  scarce,  water  could  only  be  brought  up  under  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  sharpshooters,  “ there  was  little  or  no  fuel,  and  the  air  was 
contaminated  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed  or  died  of  disease. 
The  August  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the  barren  rock,  and  day  and  night  the 
Russian  batteries  from  all  sides  poured  in  their  iron  hail,  nor  was  there 
now  any  chance  of  relief.”* 

* The  Russian  Conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  pp.  336-37. 
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On  the  12th  August  Shamil  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Russians,  but  evidently 
merely  to  gain  time,  so  on  the  16th  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  him  that 
if  his  son  was  not  surrendered  by  night  Akhoulgo  would  be  stormed  in 
the  morning.  As  no  answer  came,  the  three  storming  columns  were 
directed,  one  against  each  portion  of  the  promontory  enclosed  by  the  Koi-Su, 
the  third  against  the  chasm  bisecting  it.  By  means  of  the  hanging  gallery 
the  troops  on  the  right  effected  a lodgment  and  built  up  some  protection 
with  fascines.  By  this  time  the  Russians  had  lost  one  hundred  and  two 
killed  and  some  four  hundred  and  sixty  wounded,  and  were  almost 
worn  out.  The  enemy’s  position  was  still  intact,  when  Shamil  raised  the 
white  flag  and  sent  his  twelve  year  old  son  as  a hostage.  Grabbe  now 
negotiated,  but  Shamil  again  changed  his  mind,  and  on  the  21st  the  assault 
was  renewed.  It  failed  for  the  third  time.  But  on  the  22nd,  when  the 
Russians  again  attacked,  they  found  New  Akhoulgo  deserted.  Still  the 
fighting  continued,  the  mountaineers  refused  to  surrender  and  defended 
themselves  fiercely — 4 4 women  and  children  with  stones  or  Icindjals  threw 
themselves  on  the  bayonets,  or  in  despair  flung  themselves  over  the  cliffs 
to  certain  death.”  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  clearing  the 
caverns  in  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  Koi-Su.  The  Russians  searched 
high  and  low  for  Shamil,  every  corpse  was  examined,  but  he  could  not  be 
found  alive  or  dead.  What  happened  was  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
Shamil,  accompanied  by  one  wife  and  child,  and  a few  faithful  friends, 
took  refuge  in  one  of  the  caverns  of  the  cliff.  Next  night  the  party 
went  down  to  the  river  bank,  constructed  a log-raft,  on  which  dummy 
figures  were  posted,  and  sent  it  floating  down  stream.  The  raft  and 
dummies  were  riddled  with  bullets.  But  the  chief  and  his  friends  crept 
down  the  river  till  they  came  to  a ravine,  and  turning  inland,  fell  upon 
a Russian  picket.  In  the  fight  Shamil  and  his  boy,  carried  by  his  mother, 
were  wounded,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket  killed.  The 
fugitives  dashed  on  and  reached  the  river-bank  once  more,  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  Andi  and  Avar  Koi-Su.  The  sandstone  slabs  nearly 
join  over  the  waters  dashing  below  here,  and  by  means  of  a plank  the 
party  got  over  and  began  to  climb  the  mountain.  But  Ulug  Beg,  of 
Ghimree,  who  was  on  the  Russian  side,  was  waiting  with  a party,  who  fired 
on  Shamil.  Fortunately  for  him  they  missed,  and  Shamil  as  he  disappeared 
from  view  shouted  to  them  : 44  We  shall  meet  again,  men  of  Ghimcree  ! ” 

If  I have  gone  at  some  length  into  these  romantic  stories,  it  is  because 
I know'  the  Russian  Army  so  well,  and  appreciate  so  highly  its  devotion 
to  its  leaders,  its  self-sacrifice,  and  its  patriotism.  The  fierce  resistance 
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too,  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  cannot  but  compel  admiration. 
Russia  has  solved  the  problem  that  lies  yet  unsolved  before  us  in  India. 
It  is  by  cutting  communications  through  the  mountains,  and  colonising 
the  limitrophe  districts,  that  she  has  conquered  the  heroic  mountaineers. 

When  I arrived  at  Botlich  the  officer  to  whom  I was  recommended  was 
on  leave,  but  his  servant,  Abdul  Mejid,  served  me  with  a truly  Turkish 
repast  of  dried  fruits,  almonds,  rahat-la-koum  and  coffee,  and  later  on  with 
a shaslik  or  kcibob  of  mutton  grilled  on  a spit — a regular  Caucasian  dish. 
Colonel  N.,  who  came  to  see  me,  learning  that  I wished  to  push  on  next 
day  (my  phaeton  and  horses  having  returned),  said  he  would  telegraph 
to  Veden  for  a carriage  for  me,  which  would  cost  thirty  roubles,  or  that 
I could  hire  two  horses,  one  for  myself  and  one  for  bat,  for  five  roubles. 
His  sons,  officers  in  a Cossack  regiment  quartered  at  Sarikamish,  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  were  starting  next  morning  for  Veden,  and  would  be 
glad  to  accompany  me.  We  left  Botlich  at  about  7 a.m.  accompanied 
by  the  whole  male  population,  veiled  faces  peering  at  us  through  many  a 
wooden  shutter.  The  baggage  animals  had  gone  on  in  front.  Our  route, 
a mere  track,  led  by  the  Godor  gorge  past  the  village  of  Andee,  a region 
without  a tree.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Godor  gorge  were  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep,  tended  by  shepherds  armed  with  the  usual  Caucasian  dagger  or 
kindjal , accompanied  by  the  magnificent  white,  or  whitish-yellow  dogs, 
very  fierce  of  aspect.  Although  the  path  here  was  broader  than  elsewhere, 
two  of  these  animals  considered  it  too  narrow  for  themselves  and  me, 
and  stood  in  the  middle  of  it  to  bar  my  passage,  snarling  and  barking 
viciously.  They  had  not  noticed  my  nagaika,  or  Cossack  whip  ! While 
they  were  still  about  fifty  yards  off,  I put  my  pony  at  the  gallop  at  them. 
As  the  first  dog  flew  at  my  knee,  I caught  him  with  the  nagaika  on  the 
nose,  considerably  diminishing  his  offensive  action.  To  his  comrade, 
who  came  at  me  on  the  near  side,  I administered  “ cut  4,  pursuing 
practice,”  with  the  same  instrument,  and  sent  him  howling  and  bleeding 
after  his  companion.  The  shepherds  looked  furious,  but  as  our  escort 
pointed  out  to  them,  they'  had  been  warned  to  call  off  their  dogs,  which 
they  refused  to  do,  preferring  to  leave  the  “ yellow-haired  Giaour  ” to 
take  his  chance — which  he  did,  as  described. 

Our  guide  Omar  preceded  us,  singing  Lailla-Alla-u  loudly  in  the  Godor 
gorge.  To  the  east,  in  the  mist,  were  the  Aouls  of  Ashani  and  RikMni, 
and  in  front  Andee,  its  flat-roofed  houses  apparently  piled  one  above 
the  other  up  the  mountain.  Women  in  trousers  were  employed  washing 
bourkas  in  the  rivulet,  blackening  its  waters  with  the  walnut-juice  stain 
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of  the  felt.  Then  the  bourka  would  be  dried,  re-stained,  re- washed,  and 
so  on.  The  women  do  all  the  hard  work  here.  A little  beyond  the  village 
we  came  to  a stubble-field,  where  we  spread  our  bourkas  in  the  lew  of  the 
oat-stooks  and  had  a satisfying  meal  of  meat-pasties,  apples,  and  white 
bread,  which  I had  not  seen  since  I left  Astrakhan.  First,  draughts  of 
vodka , impossible  to  avoid  in  Russia  ! One  Kuban  Cossack,  warmed  by 
wine,  called  me  a hero  ( geroi ),  and,  vowing  eternal  friendship,  fired  off 
his  revolver  six  times  into  the  air.  His  brother  remonstrated  as  to  the 
waste  of  ammunition.  One  of  the  ponies  seized  this  moment  of  all-round 
enjoyment  to  roll  with  his  saddle  on.  Whereupon  Omar  attacked  him 
furiously  with  his  whip  and  cast  reflections  in  Turkish,  fearful  to  listen  to, 
on  all  the  poor  creature’s  ancestors,  male  and  female,  for  many  generations. 

Andee  was  taken  by  Vorontzoff  from  Shamil  only  after  a series 
of  desperate  struggles.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  road  from 
Botlich  to  Veden  or  Vedeno,  passes  by  the  mountain  lake  of  Ezen-am, 
famous  for  its  fine  lake  trout ; but  the  way  we  followed  was  shorter.  It 
passed  through  mighty  barriers,  over  passes  six  thousand  feet  high,  and 
at  last  entered  the  defile  of  the  Khoulkoulan  river  which  we  crossed  and 
re-crossed  perhaps  thirty  times.  There  was  little  water,  so  we  had  no 
trouble  with  the  pack  animals,  but  care  must  be  taken  when  the  rivers 
“ come  down.”  If  a pony  is  overladen  or  his  weight  be  badly  distributed, 
he  is  sure  to  be  drowned  in  a flood,  and  a man’s  life  may  be  thrown  away 
in  endeavouring  to  save  the  animal’s.  Care  must  also  be  shown  in 
choosing  the  right  spot  for  fords  (which  always  exist  just  below  the  deep 
pools)  at  the  places  where  the  current  does  not  impinge,  that  is  between 
the  re-entrants  and  the  salients.  If  the  party  is  large,  a ford  that  is 
safe  may  become  dangerous,  as  the  horses  detach  stones,  which  are  carried 
down-stream.  In  such  a case,  divide  your  party,  if  possible,  and  tell 
portions  off  to  different  fording  places.  There  are  places  in  the  Caucasus, 
as  in  other  mountain  regions,  where,  after  rains,  great  rocks  and  stones 
roll  down  the  hill-sides,  which  terrify  the  horses  and  may  kill  them. 
And,  of  course,  provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast,  must  be  carried  on 
long  marches,  as  the  villages  can  only  provide  Persian  bread,  or  chupatties , 
and  unripe  fruit,  which  are  sure  to  bring  on  stomach  troubles. 

The  Caucasus  presents  striking  contrasts.  To  the  south,  at  Borjom, 
Tiflis,  etc.,  a high  civilisation  with  European  luxuries,  good  hotels  and 
conveniences  for  travel ; in  Daghestan  the  rough  and  rugged  mountains, 
impassable  except  on  the  roads.  Yet  even  here,  what  a difference  since 
the  time  of  Shamil ! Splendid  bridges,  excellent  roads,  forests  cut  down, 
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natural  obstacles  overcome,  brigandage  suppressed  ; all  these  attest  the 
value  of  Russia’s  civilising  mission.  In  the  valleys  East  meets  West, 
bows  her  head — and  goes  on.  In  the  mountains,  in  the  silent  woods, 
or  on  the  treeless  plateaux  where  rough  crops  are  carried,  man  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence  ; the  kite,  the  eagle,  and  the  falcon  lord  these 
solitudes.  Of  game,  except  Tur  (ca'pra  caucasica)  there  is  little,  owing 
to  the  vast  number  of  carnivorous  birds.  Still,  in  the  valleys  near  Borjom, 
where  the  Grand  Duke  Michael-Nicholaievitch  had  a shooting  box  when 
Governor-General,  there  are  deer,  etc.  ; and  in  the  Krasnie  Liest,  south 
of  Maikop,  the  giant  Aurochs  still  roam  wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kuban 
tributary  streams. 

When  we  reached  Veden  I parted  from  my  good  friends  the  Kuban 
Cossack  officers.  The  ruins  of  Shamil’s  residence  in  Veden,  where  the 
Georgian  Princesses  were  kept  prisoners,  is  still  visible.  The  story  of 
these  unhappy  ladies  shall  end  my  tale.  In  1853,  after  the  battle  of 
Shildee  in  which  the  mountaineers  were  defeated,  with  a loss  of  five  hundred 
dead,  by  Prince  Tchavtchavadze,  a small  party  of  fugitives  under  Kazi 
Muham-mad,  Shamil’s  son,  penetrated  to  the  Prince’s  country  residence, 
“ carried  off  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  Princess  Orbeliani,  together  with 
their  children  and  some  others.”  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  in  a transla- 
tion from  the  Tiflis  paper  Kavkaz , tells  how  these  unhappy  ladies  were 
taken  across  the  mountains  and  imprisoned  at  Veden.  Terrible  were  the 
sufferings  of  these  young  and  beautiful  women.  In  fording  the  Alazan, 
Princess  Tchavtchavadze,  who  was  carrying  her  daughter  Lydia,  aged 
four,  in  her  arms,  and  had  nothing  on  but  her  night-dress,  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  was  in  danger  of  drowning.  A Murid  seized  her,  and,  drawing 
her  up  all  wet  on  to  the  crupper  of  his  horse,  thrust  her  arm  through  his 
belt  lest  she  should  fall  off  and  escape.  With  her  other  hand  she  still 
held  the  child,  but,  numb  with  cold,  she  relaxed  her  grasp.  Her  barbarian 
captor  paid  no  heed  to  her  frantic  appeals,  “ the  child  slipped  from  her 
fingers  and  fell  to  the  ground,  to  be  immediately  ridden  over  and  killed 
by  others  of  the  band.  When  a halt  was  called,  another  child,  Tamara, 
three  years  old,  was  rescued  from  a saddle-bag  into  which  she  had  been 
thrust,  head  downwards,  by  the  brutal  raiders.  A baby  boy  was  alive  and 
well,  but  his  nurse,  being  unable  to  keep  up  on  foot,  and  not  being  thought 
worth  mounting,  had  been  cruelly  murdered.”  The  ladies  were  not 
actually  ill-treated  after  arriving  at  Veden,  but  were  half -starved  and 
kept  in  captivity  for  eight  months,  until  they  were  exchanged  for  Shamil’s 
son,  Jamal  U’din,  given  as  a hostage  at  Akhoulgo. 


A Tour  in  Western  Yunnan 

By.  H.  G.  A.  LEVESON,  i.c.s. 

Early  in  1905  I was  deputed  to  accompany  the  late  Mr.  G.  Litton,  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  T’engyiieh  (Western  Yunnan)  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Shweli  Valley.  The  circumstances  were  as 
follows  : When  the  Burma-China  Boundary  Commission  delimited  the 

frontier  between  Burma  and  China  from  1898  to  1901,  survey,  delimita- 
tion and  demarcation  work  was  carried  as  far  north  as  a conspicuous 
peak  called  Manangbum  (longitude  98°  15',  latitude  25°  30').  East  and 
south-east  of  this  peak  lies  the  Shweli  Valley  in  the  T’engyiieh  district 
of  Yunnan.  North  and  north-east  lie  the  valleys  of  the  Chipwikha  and 
Ngawchangkha,  part  of  the  lower  portions  of  which  were  included  in  the 
administrative  sphere  of  the  Myitkyina  district  of  Burma.  The  upper 
portions  of  these  valleys  and  the  range  of  hills  dividing  them,  and  connect- 
ing Manangbum  with  the  Irrawaddy  Salween  watershed  range  were 
unsurveyed,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  briefly  to  survey  this 
small  tract  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  Chinese  influence  therein.  The 
rendezvous  fixed  by  Mr.  Litton  was  the  market  village  of  Kuyongkai, 
the  nearest  village  of  any  kind  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  already  delimited 
frontier,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  unsurveyed  tract.  To  reach  this 
place  I left  Waingmaw,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  opposite 
Myitkyina,  on  March  4th,  1905.  The  party  consisted  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Lakin  of  the  92nd  Punjabis,  three  Indian  surveyors  of  the  Survey  of  India 
staff  with  twenty  “ Khalassis  ” (chainmen  and  instrument  carriers), 
and  an  escort  of  forty  military  police,  of  whom  thirty  were  Gurkhas  and 
ten  Kachins  ; our  personal  servants,  interpreters  and  miscellaneous 
followers  numbered  about  twenty,  so  that  we  were  about  one  hundred, 
exclusive  of  muleteers. 

We  took  half  rations  of  flour  for  the  survey  party  and  escort  for  three 
months,  and  purchased  rice  locally  from  time  to  time  for  the  other  half. 
To  carry  our  kit,  tents,  rations,  etc.,  we  started  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  mules,  hired  from  the  T’engyiieh  region.  These  animals  stand 
twelve  hands  or  under,  and  will  carry  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  or 
more,  if  the  loads  are  reasonably  compact ; the  latter  are  tied  with 
leather  thongs  to  a wooden  framework  or  cross  tree  which  fits  on  to  a 
small  wooden  saddle  padded  below  with  leather  ; this  is  a very  convenient 
method,  as  the  loads  can  be  readily  lifted  off  by  two  men  without  being 
untied,  and  a lot  of  time  is  thus  saved  if  a mid-day  halt  is  necessary. 
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The  cost  is  rather  under  £1  a month  for  each  mule,  including  the  services 
of  the  Chinese  muleteers,  of  whom  one  is  required  for  every  four  animals. 
At  the  end  of  the  march  the  mules  are  turned  out  to  graze,  but  they  are 
usually  driven  in  and  picketed  for  the  night.  A careful  driver  will  always 
cut  sufficient  grass  (or,  if  not  obtainable,  bamboo  leaves)  to  last  his 
charges  till  morning  and,  when  he  can  get  it,  will  give  them  three  to  four 
pounds  of  paddy  (unhusked  rice)  every  day.  A few  ponies  are  usually 
taken  in  a large  caravan  to  act  as  leaders  when  turned  out  to  graze  ; 
they  are  said  to  be  less  venturesome  in  straying  away  from  the  camp, 
and  their  presence  has  apparently  the  effect  of  keeping  the  droves  together. 
Over  good  roads  and  a fairly  level  country,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
a day  can  be  regularly  maintained,  but  in  the  hills  on  rough  tracks  it  is 
unwise  to  count  on  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ; under  favourable  conditions 
they  will  travel  at  little  less  than  three  and  a half  miles  an  hour,  but  two 
and  a half  is  a fair  average. 

Our  route  for  the  first  six  days  lay  eastward,  gradually  ascending  the 
spurs  of  the  Manangbum  ridge.  On  March  10th  we  halted  for  the  day 
at  a camp  a little  under  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  below 
the  pass  over  the  frontier  range.  The  pass  itself  is  about  nine  thousand 
feet  and  the  peaks  along  the  range  rise  to  over  ten  thousand  feet,  one  in 
particular  immediately  north  of  the  pass,  called  Warawngbum,  being  a 
little  over  eleven  thousand  feet.  The  range  is  more  or  less  snow-clad 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  at  this  season  the  snow  lies 
in  patches  and  is  apparently  not  very  deep. 

March  1 1th  proved  somewhat  disastrous.  We  had  had  slight  showers 
every  day  so  far  and  the  morning  was  cloudy  and  showery,  but  there  was 
a break  about  8 a.m.,  so  we  determined  to  attempt  the  pass.  The  track 
up  to  the  summit  was  rough  and  slippery  at  first  through  an  evergreen 
forest,  which  gave  way  as  we  ascended  to  dwarf  bamboo.  The  last  mile 
or  so  was  in  the  nature  of  a regular  staircase  over  awkward  boulders. 
The  pass  itself  was  enveloped  in  drifting  clouds,  and  we  were  all  wet  and 
cold  before  we  got  to  the  top.  We  had  occasional  glimpses  of  Warawng- 
bum standing  out  above  the  path,  but  as  a rule  could  only  see  but  a short 
distance  through  the  mist.  The  track  on  the  further  side  was  still  more 
rough  and  slippery,  but  the  hills  were  clear  of  jungle,  and  the  grassy 
slopes  were  studded  with  gentians  in  flower.  The  lower  part  of  the 
descent  crossed  and  recrossed  a rocky  stream,  swollen  by  the  late  rains 
into  a dashing  swirling  torrent. 

Pushing  on  at  the  head  of  the  column  we  scrambled  down  the  last 
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two  miles  and  reached  our  halting  place  on  the  bank  of  the  Taho  stream 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  dry  weather  it  would  have  been 
a stiffish  march  for  the  transport,  but  on  a day  like  this  the  mules  had  a 
really  bad  time.  The  short  ascent  was  so  difficult  and  progress  was  so 
slow  that  the  rear  guard  were  obliged  to  turn  back  early  in  the  afternoon 
and  camp  in  our  previous  halting  place  with  about  forty  mules.  Three 
poor  beasts  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow  track  and  rolled  half 
way  down  the  hillside.  Some  twenty  loads  were  thrown  off  and  had  to 
be  recovered  next  day,  with  the  result  that  eight  bags  of  flour  got  wet 
through  and  had  to  be  condemned.  The  first  of  the  mules  struggled 
into  camp  about  five  o’clock,  and  about  half  the  number  had  arrived  by 
nightfall.  We  got  a few  tents  pitched  near  a couple  of  small  cultivation 
huts,  and  into  these  many  of  the  followers  huddled.  Most  of  the  muleteers 
made  their  way  to  a small  homestead  half  a mile  off,  being  too  exhausted 
to  rig  up  shelters  with  their  pack-saddle  and  felt  blankets,  such  as  they 
usually  sleep  under. 

We  spent  the  next  day  collecting  the  remainder  of  the  caravan  and 
found  ourselves  twenty-three  mules  short.  Three  we  knew  were  dead. 
The  other  twenty  may  have  strayed  after  chucking  their  loads,  but  the 
muleteers  do  not  often  lose  their  animals,  whereas  they  may  well  be 
forgiven  for  having  lost  their  desire  to  continue  the  journey  with  us,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  animals  may  have  been  encouraged  to  stray. 

It  rained  fairly  steadily  for  the  next  five  days.  The  bamboo  bridge 
over  the  Taho  in  front  of  us  had  been  carried  away  and  exploration  of  a 
ford  some  three  miles  above  showed  that  it  was  too  flooded  to  permit  of  our 
crossing.  We  spent  the  time  collecting  timber  for  a bridge  and  played 
piquet  during  the  intervals.  On  the  18th  the  flood  had  subsided  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  lash  up  a rough  bridge.  The  Gurkhas  and  Kachins  proved 
most  efficient  and  we  crossed  most  of  the  kit  and  animals  to  the  far 
bank  before  nightfall.  Next  day  we  reached  Kuyongkai,  a flourishing 
little  village  with  a bazaar,  situated  on  the  head  of  a small  plain  through 
which  the  Taho  runs.  The  whole  plain  is  very  fully  irrigated  and  was 
being  ploughed  up  for  the  early  rice  crop. 

We  had  received  news  from  Litton  that  after  some  days’  delay,  owing 
to  the  flood,  he  had  made  his  way  to  Malipa,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tientan,  the  western  branch  of  the  Upper  Shweli.  Thither  we  followed 
him,  arriving  on  the  24th.  The  country  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  but 
the  tracks  are  reasonably  good,  and  we  encountered  no  great  difficulties 
en  route.  Wherever  the  valleys  open  out  sufficiently  for  irrigation  and 
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cultivation  there  are  flourishing  Chinese  villages,  with  well-built  houses 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  burnt  tiles. 

Further  up  into  the  hills  are  the  scattered  hamlets  and  homesteads 
of  the  Lisu.  Their  houses  are  less  substantially  built  and  usually  thatched, 
but  always  have  fruit  trees  (chiefly  pears  and  plums  in  a primitive  state  of 
culture)  which  were  then  in  full  bloom.  Wheat  is  grown  on  the  hillsides 
and  poppy  in  favoured  spots,  but  the  main  crop  is  rice  and,  with  their  careful 
and  intricate  system  of  irrigation,  a very  substantial  harvest  is  obtained. 

The  Lisu  are  known  in  Burma  as  Yawyin,  or  Lishaw,  and  are  cognate 
with  the  La’hu,  or  Muhso  clans  of  the  Eastern  Shan  States  and  the  Lolo 
tribe  of  Western  Sanch’nan.  They  are  primarily  spirit  worshippers,  as 
are  most  of  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Burma  frontier,  but  have  in  this  locality 
adopted  from  the  Chinese  the  tenets  of  ancestral  worship.  Evidence  of 
Chinese  influence  is  also  traceable  in  many  of  their  customs  ; thus  the 
form  of  marriage  (still  maintained  in  outlying  localities)  is  apparently 
developed  from  a primitive  marriage  by  capture  ; the  contracting  couple 
elope  together  and  return,  after  a short  period  spent  in  hiding,  to  obtain 
parental  permission  ; whereas  in  the  vicinity  of  settled  Chinese  tracts 
this  procedure  gives  way  to  a formal  procession  of  the  bride  with  her 
parents  and  village  elders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  So,  too,  in 
dress  ; those  who  live  near  Chinese  villages  have  adopted  wholly  or 
partially  Chinese  costume,  while  further  in  the  hills  they  still  retain  their 
characteristic  embroideries  and  bead  work,  and  the  pigtail  is  no  longer 
considered  a necessary  style  of  coiffure. 

Like  most  other  primitive  hill  tribes  their  language  varies  from  place  to 
place,  almost  from  village  to  village ; the  vocabulary  of  a given  village  would 
be  misleading  if  applied  to  the  whole  tribe  ; if  completeness  were  aimed 
at,  several  phonetic  variations  would  be  required  for  almost  every  word. 

Camped  near  Malipa  we  found  Mr.  Litton  with  the  Taotai,  or  Chinese 
Commissioner,  from  T’engyiieh.  The  latter  had  a miscellaneous  escort 
nominally  of  forty  braves,  but  now  reduced  by  desertion  to  fifteen,  owing, 
it  was  said,  to  his  strict  prohibition  against  looting. 

We  spent  a week  in  this  locality,  making  short  excursions  for  survey 
purposes,  including  one  over  the  main  ridge  into  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Chipwkha.  On  April  1st  we  crossed  into  the  Mingkwang,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Shweli,  making  our  way  up  to  Chashanho,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  3rd.  In  the  Mingkwang,  as  in  the  Tientan,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  surrounded  by  comfortable  Chinese  villages.  The  roads  are 
partly  paved  and  good  stone  bridges  have  been  built  over  many  of  the 
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streams.  Further  up  the  valleys  the  lower  slopes  are  open  and  grass 
covered.  Herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  by  both  Chinese  and  Lisu, 
and  mules  are  bred  in  a small  way.  The  donkey  stallions  are  small  but 
sturdy  ; the  mares  rough  and  weedy,  but  look  healthy  and  strong. 

From  Chashanho  we  made  a short  trip  over  the  Hpare  Pass  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Kanchengkha,  a tributary  of  the  Ngawchangkha,  returning 
by  another  pass  known  as  Tzuchu,  further  to  the  east.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge  the  villages  are  few  and  far  between  and  cultivation 
scanty.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  Lashi  clan  of  the  Kachins  ; many 
of  them  understand  Chinese,  but,  unlike  the  Kachin  tribes  of  the  west, 
none  of  them  can  speak  Chingpaw,  the  most  commonly  spoken  dialect  of 
the  Kachins  in  Burma.  The  ridge  was  covered  with  dense  overhead  jungle, 
but  both  passes  were  easily  negotiated.  Snow  was  lying  about  wherever 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  fell  at  intervals,  but  not  very  heavily. 

On  April  11th  we  moved  further  up  the  valley  towards  the  north-east 
and  camped  at  Tachupa  close  under  the  Salween  watershed  ridge,  which 
towered  above  us  to  the  east.  Our  camp  was  some  miles  beyond  the 
furthest  hamlets,  but  there  were  still  a few  scattered  Lisu  homesteads  to 
be  seen.  Game  was  fairly  plentiful ; we  saw  several  species  of  pheasants, 
including  the  Amherst,  the  Kalej  and  the  Elegans,  besides  a gorgeous 
blue  Tragopan ; barking  deer  were  to  be  heard  every  night,  and  on  one 
occasion  we  saw  a small  stag  being  chased  up  the  opposite  hillside  by  a 
pair  of  wild  dogs.  Pursuers  and  pursued  disappeared  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  we  could  not  ascertain  the  result  of  the  chase,  but  I fear  the 
odds  were  in  favour  of  the  pursuers.  There  were  tracks  of  sambhur  and 
plenty  of  wild  pigs. 

At  Tachupa  we  established  a base  camp  and  Lakin  remained  behind 
to  do  some  shooting.  The  surveyors  had  carried  a chain  of  triangle 
thus  far  from  the  Myitkyina  hills,  and  to  check  this  work  we  dispatched 
a surveyor  southwards  towards  T’engyiieh  so  as  to  connect  the  triangula- 
tion series  with  the  Bhamo  hills.  The  work  was  by  no  means  easy  as  the 
hill-tops  were  often  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  theodolite  parties  had 
more  than  once  to  wait  for  days  at  or  near  the  summit  of  a convenient 
peak  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  neighbouring  stations. 

The  pass  over  the  ridge  to  the  north  was  reported  to  be  in  a very  bad 
state,  and  we  had  to  cross  in  three  small  parties  on  three  separate  days. 
The  Taotai  went  first  and  had  a really  bad  time.  His  transport  struck 
work  half  way  down.  He  could  not  sit  in  a Sedan  chair,  which  was  his 
authorised  mode  of  transit,  because  of  the  steepness  of  the  slope  ; the 
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same  reason  made  his  riding  a mule — a non-official  means  of  conveyance — 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  ; he  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  walking — a 
most  unusual  proceeding  for  a man  of  his  position  and  habits.  As  a result, 
he  spent  the  night  under  a large  tree  which  had  fallen  across  the  road, 
sans  tent,  sans  food,  sans  opium,  sans  everything  ! 

Litton  followed  next  day  and  fared  little  better  ; half  his  mules  did 
not  reach  camp  that  night,  and  two  of  them  slipped  and  fell  over  the  rocks 
and  broke  their  backs.  I was  more  fortunate,  as  the  following  day  was 
finer,  but  still  found  it  a very  trying  march.  The  track  lay  chiefly  along 
the  beds  of  the  streams  over  awkward  slippery  boulders,  and  was  blocked 
at  intervals  by  landslides  and  fallen  trees.  1 went  ahead  with  all  spare 
hands,  including  the  cook,  to  do  as  much  clearing  as  could  be  effected  in 
the  time.  I passed  the  dead  bodies  of  two  of  Litton’s  mules.  Beside  one 
of  them  was  sitting  his  owner,  a lad  of  fifteen,  sobbing  his  poor  little  heart 
out.  He  said  the  mule  was  his  only  possession  ; his  father  did  not  want 
him  to  come  with  the  party,  but  he  was  determined  to  earn  some  money 
and  show  that  he  had  reached  man’s  estate.  I promised  him  compensation, 
which  consoled  him  somewhat,  but  my  men  told  me  that  he  spent  that 
night  bewailing  his  loss. 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  path  were  densely  wooded,  with  a very 
heavy  canopy  of  big  evergreen  trees,  so  heavy  that  the  sun  could  never 
get  at  the  ground,  which  was  everywhere  sodden  and  spongy.  The 
striking  character  of  the  vegetation  was  parasitism,  every  branch  of 
every  tree  was  laced  with  lichens,  mosses  and  creepers  ; even  the  bamboos 
as  soon  as  they  have  finished  growing  get  covered  with  a crust  of  moss. 
The  general  effect  is  singular,  even  depressing,  as  the  over-growth  is  light 
green  turning  to  dull  grey  and  looks  damp  and  cold. 

Our  second  march  brought  us  to  Hpimaw,  in  the  Upper  Ngawchangkha 
Valley.  There  are  a number  of  villages  scattered  throughout  the  hills, 
all  inhabited  by  Lisu  tribesmen.  Their  principal  occupation  is  rice- 
growing ; irrigated  terraced  fields  are  cut  with  some  ingenuity  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  villages  ; further  afield  they  merely  clear  and  burn  patches 
of  the  hillside,  which  they  cultivate  for  a year  or  two  and  then  move 
elsewhere.  Hpimaw  is  situated  on  a shelf  overlooking  a small  valley 
running  out  of  the  main  range,  which  is  about  five  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies.  The  range  is  more  or  less  covered  with  snow  down  to  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  us.  Our  camp  was  about  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  the  range  being  from  nine  thousand  feet  at  the  passes  to 
twelve  thousand  feet  at  the  highest  peaks.  From  it  huge  spurs  drop 
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down  to  the  valley  of  the  Ngawchangkha  some  thousands  of  feet  below 
us,  mostly  grassy,  with  rocky  boulders  showing  here  and  there,  but  with 
patches  of  jungle,  especially  in  the  deeper  ravines  between  them.  The 
effects  of  light  towards  the  evening  were  superb.  Gold  and  purple,  as  the 
sun  dipped  beneath  the  hills  to  the  west,  changing  into  silver  and  grey 
as  the  full  moon  rose.  The  villagers  were  cheery  folk ; they  had  no  guns,  but 
usually  carried  cross  bows  and  could  shoot  very  effectively  with  bamboo 
arrows.  They  were  immensely  pleased  with  some  bead  necklaces  and 
papers  of  gaudy  buttons,  which  I gave  them  in  return  for  the  usual  presents 
of  fowl  and  mustard  leaves.  The  latter  is  not  unpalatable  when  cooked 
like  spinach,  and  is  the  only  green  food  to  be  got  in  these  parts  ; it  was 
badly  wanted  by  the  men  of  the  escort,  as  one  or  two  of  them  were  showing 
signs  of  scurvy  from  insufficient  fresh  vegetables. 

I made  a short  trip  into  the  Ngawchangkha  Valley.  The  difference 
in  the  vegetation  at  the  lower  elevation  is  very  striking,  the  jungle  consist- 
ing of  oaks,  chestnuts  and  pines  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  open  grass  land, 
and  mules  from  the  T’engyiieh  neighbourhood  are  often  sent  over  here 
after  the  open  season  to  recruit  for  the  next  year.  The  principal  channel 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world  is  through  the  medium  of  the  coffin 
wood  trade.  The  trees  are  felled  and  cut  into  huge  slabs  over  six  feet  long 
and  as  much  as  three  inches  thick.  Lisu  porters  from  the  Mingkwang  Valley 
carry  it  over  the  pass  that  we  crossed  to  sell  in  the  bazaars  for  making 
coffins,  some  of  it  going  as  far  as  T’engyiieh,  a fortnight’s  journey.  Two 
slabs  usually  make  a man’s  load,  but  I have  seen  three  carried  by  one 
man,  a weight  I should  not  like  to  carry  a hundred  yards  on  the  flat.  It 
is  carried  on  the  back  tied  to  a small  wooden  yoke  on  the  shoulders,  like 
an  old-fashioned  milkman’s  yoke,  but  smaller,  with  a pad  of  straw  in  the 
small  of  the  back  to  ease  the  load.  When  the  porters  want  to  rest  they 
prop  the  loads  up  on  the  roadside  with  the  long  alpenstocks  they  carry, 
and  a row  of  them  set  up  when  the  men  are  having  a wayside  meal  presents 
a comical  appearance  like  a lot  of  grenadiers  bowing  to  each  other. 

This  was  the  farthest  point  on  our  journey.  From  Hpimaw,  Litton 
with  a very  light  load  made  his  way  over  the  watershed  range  into  the 
Salween  Valley,  and  returned  to  T’engyiieh  by  another  pass  to  the  south. 
The  northern  pass  was  deep  in  snow,  but  with  the  assistance  of  a party 
of  extra  porters  he  managed  to  get  his  mules  over  without  casualty.  I 
returned  by  the  pass  we  had  come  by  and  found  it  less  difficult,  as  we  were 
fortunate  in  having  one  or  two  fine  days.  Thence  I made  my  way  down 
the  Mingkwang,  reaching  T’engyiieh  on  May  7th  and  Bhamo  on  the  28th. 
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By  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

4.  Deck  Sports,  Concerts,  Games,  etc. — An  Amusements  Com- 
mittee is  usually  formed,  and  those  who  are  not  willing  (or  who  are  not 
asked)  to  act  on  it  should  do  all  they  can  to  help  it  in  its  difficult  work. 
Without  some  such  organised  recreation  in  the  way  of  concerts,  dances, 
deck  cricket  and  sports  a long  voyage  would  be  intolerable  to  anyone 
but  a chronic  hermit.  It  is  necessary  to  work  smoothly  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  so  that  anyone  with  musical  talent 
should  be  willing  to  help  at  the  concerts,  and  dancing  men  should  not  be 
backward  in  doing  what  should  be  at  once  a pleasure  and  a duty.  The 
games  provided  on  board  consist,  as  a rule,  of  cricket,  deck-golf,  bull-board 
and  quoits,  and  the  last  three,  usually  played  by  foursomes,  figure  in  the 
sports,  which  include,  in  addition,  such  items  as  egg-and-spoon  race, 
thread-the-needle,  chalking  the  pig’s  eye,  potato  race,  cockfighting  and  a 
tug-of-war,  the  last  being,  as  a rule,  port  cabins  versus  starboard.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  several  of  these  events  are  more  enjoyable  for  the  audi- 
ence than  to  those  who  take  part,  and  to  none  does  this  apply  with  greater 
force  than  an  item  known  as  “ Are  you  there  ? ” This,  being  perhaps 
less  familiar  than  the  rest,  shall  be  briefly  described.  The  combatants 
(for  such  they  are)  are  armed  with  a weapon  made  of  either  the  straw 
covers  of  wine  bottles  or  a well-stuffed  pillow-case.  They  are  then  care- 
fully blindfolded  and  placed  full-length  on  a mattress,  so  that  their  heads 
are  close  together,  though  they  do  not  lie  side  by  side.  Suppose  it  is 
A’s  turn  to  start.  He  asks  B “ Are  you  there  ? ” and  B,  having  answered 
“Yes,”  A brings  his  weapon  down  with  a resounding  thwack  on  the 
spot  which,  guided  by  the  voice,  he  imagines  to  be  occupied  by  B’s  head. 
If  B has  been  quick  enough  to  dodge,  the  blow  falls  harmless  on  his  shoulder 
or  on  the  mattress,  in  which  case  it  does  not  score,  doing  so  only  if  it 
strikes  his  head.  Then  B asks  the  question  and  gives  the  blow.  The 
first  to  score  three  blows  on  the  head  is  the  winner,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  several  heats  of  this  furnish  excellent  amusement  to  the  audience. 
I recollect,  on  the  “ Tagus  ” homeward  bound  from  Jamaica,  winning  all 
the  heats  of  this  by  sheer  luck,  the  last  of  them  against  a gigantic  officer 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  who  was  coming  home  to  take 
command  of  a ship.  If,  by  chance,  he  had  hit  my  head  instead  of  my 
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hitting  his,  I doubt  whether  I should  be  writing  this  article  ! Several 
events  in  the  sports  are  arranged  for  the  ladies,  and  others  (always  popular) 
in  which  they  partner  the  men.  There  is  a long  list  of  prizes,  paid  for  out 
of  the  sports  fund  and  usually  purchased  of  the  barber,  who  keeps  a kind 
of  Gamage’s  establishment  in  his  cabin. 

The  fancy  dress  ball  is  always  a popular  event,  and  prizes  are  awarded 
for  the  costumes  which  poll  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  only  other 
organised  amusement  is  the  daily  sweepstakes  on  the  ship’s  run,  and  it 
is  a recognised  rule  that  each  day’s  ’winners  of  the  first  and  second  prizes 
have  to  get  up  the  next  day’s  sweep.  The  winning  numbers  are  posted 
in  the  companion  immediately  after  the  quartermaster  brings  down  the 
result  at  noon  each  day. 

Once  more  let  me  urge  on  everyone  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  the  Com- 
mittee. Some  help  best  by  acting  on  it,  others  by  keeping  off  it ! But 
everyone  can  do  his  share  by  subscribing  and  otherwise  making  things 
easy.  I have  more  than  once  acted  as  treasurer  and  can  speak  feelingly 
of  the  difficulties.  Some  passengers  are  always  generous  ; other  are  not. 
The  most  amusing  experience  I ever  had  of  the  kind  was  when,  after 
some  persuasion,  I raised  the  sum  of  a shilling  in  the  smoke  room  as  the 
joint  combination  of  five  or  six  young  bloods  from  South  America  ! As  a 
pleasant  contrast,  I recollect  taking  the  chair  at  the  first  saloon  concert 
on  a Cunarder  and  being  enabled  to  announce  that  the  already  handsome 
collection  was  doubled  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  passengers,  a lady 
specially  interested  in  the  Seaman’s  Mission. 

5.  Washing  on  Board. — On  long  voyages  it  is  a convenience  to 
have  a little  washing  done  on  board.  As  a rule  some  of  the  quarter- 
masters undertake  this  at  a reasonable  rate  of  so  much  per  dozen  pieces, 
but  I cannot  honestly  say  that  their  efforts  are  always  successful,  and 
dress  shirts,  at  any  rate,  should  be  kept  out  of  their  clutches,  while  flannels 
are  apt  to  shrink  woefully.  For  handkerchiefs,  however,  or  pyjamas 
they  answer  better  than  nothing.  It  is  often  a better  plan  to  wait  for 
a day  in  port  when  (as  at  Bridgetown)  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have 
the  washing  done  on  shore  by  a coloured  lady,  who  will  charge  about  half 
the  sum  asked  by  the  men  and  do  the  work  about  twice  as  well. 

6.  Powers  of  the  Captain. — These  may  be  stated  concisely,  for 
they  are  without  limit.  The  captain,  in  short,  is  an  autocrat,  though 
usually  a gentle  one.  He  can  put  you  in  chains  or  marry  you.  He  is 
the  only  magistrate  on  board  who  counts.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  mild- 
ness with  which  he  exercises  his  vast  powers  has  always,  when  one  con- 
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siders  the  petty  irritation  to  which  he  is  continually  subjected,  been  a 
cause  of  admiration  and  wonder.  It  may  be  that  the  crew  are  not  simi- 
larly lost  in  amazement  at  his  forbearance,  but  the  passengers  at  any 
rate  have  constant  cause  to  be  so.  And,  while  remembering  that  he  is 
Caesar,  it  is  only  fair  not  to  appeal  to  him  without  good  cause.  It  is  so 
easy  to  put  him  in  an  invidious  position  by  calling  on  him  for  a decision 
in  some  trivial  disagreement  or  other,  which  could  easily  be  settled  without 
his  interference.  And  remember  he  would  far  rather  not  interfere. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  powers,  he  finds  very  little 
amusement  in  the  exercise  of  them.  So  many  sea  captains  have  impressed 
this  truth  on  me  that  I have  at  last  come  to  be  convinced  of  it.  We  who 
lack  such  authority  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  its  possession  is  an 
incalculable  boon,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  responsibility  is  at  times  an 
irksome  one. 

Fishing  in  Port. — It  is  always  difficult  for  a fisherman  to  keep  off 
his  favourite  subject,  but  indeed  I should  not  have  obtruded  it  in  these 
articles,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  when  quarantined  on  the  Spanish 
Main  and  elsewhere,  I have  so  often  succeeded  in  infecting  others  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  it,  which  has  helped  to  pass  hot  days  of  inactivity  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  unbearable,  that  I know  the  value  of  it  as  a 
pastime  under  these  conditions. 

There  are  ports  at  which,  it  is  true,  fishing  is  rather  hopeless,  and  with 
these  I would  class  the  majority  of  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
small-meshed  nets,  not  to  mention  dynamite,  have  exhausted  the  fish 
in  shallow  waters.  Off  the  Morocco  ports,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
Saffi,  when  there  is  too  much  swell  for  landing,  or  under  the  lee  of  Mogador 
Island,  plenty  of  eatable  fish  may  be  caught  with  an  hour’s  luck,  and  at 
the  latter  spot  I once  caught  some  grey  mullet,  usually  the  most  timid  of 
fish,  while  the  anchor  was  coming  up. 

It  is,  however,  along  the  Spanish  Main,  off  Cartagena  and  Sabanilla, 
that  really  magnificent  sport  may  be  had,  and  as  these  ports  are  frequently 
under  ban  of  quarantine,  passengers  being  thereby  detained  on  board 
while  the  ship  lies  off  the  wharf  for  a whole  day,  fishing  is  a very  welcome 
diversion.  There  are,  unfortunately,  two  drawbacks.  The  bright  sun 
and  clear  water  betray  all  but  the  most  skilful  deceptions  to  the  fish,  and 
the  fish  run  to  such  a size  that  they  cannot  be  hauled  on  board  on  tackle 
fine  enough  to  trick  them.  In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  a small  boat 
is  indispensable,  though  I have  managed  to  get  one  or  two  fish  of  three  or 
four  pounds  on  board.  It  is  better,  where  possible,  to  fish  from  the  wharf, 
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as  at  Cartagena,  where  the  sea  swarms  with  fish,  some  of  the  4 4 snappers  ” 
giving  good  sport  and  making  a welcome  addition  to  your  table  for 
dinner.  Use  for  these  smaller  fish  (they  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  pounds 
in  weight)  a whippy  sea-trout  rod,  with  running  tackle  and  salmon  gut. 
A float  makes  prettier  work  of  it,  and  for  bait  a little  44  bully  beef  ” is 
most  deadly.  The  chief  steward  will  sell  you  a tin  or  two  of  that  preserve, 
though  some  little  ingenuity  is  needed  in  squeezing  it  into  lumps  hard 
enough  to  keep  on  the  hook,  as  the  least  bite  knocks  it  off.  Should  you 
hook  a heavier  fish  from  the  wharf,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  a landing  net 
under  it,  but  from  the  ship’s  deck  this  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
and  I have  been  broken  times  and  again  off  Cartagena  by  immense  fish 
which  looked  like  tarpon.  Indeed,  they  may  well  have  been  tarpon, 
for  on  one  of  my  voyages  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  44  Tagus  ” 
Captain  Lawes  and  I both  hooked  tarpon  at  Colon,  and  on  a later  voyage 
he  managed  to  get  a couple  on  board.  The  tarpon  will  take  a bait  on 
somewhat  heavier  tackle  than  the  other  fishes  of  those  seas,  which  need 
wire  or  single  gut.  To  the  novice  in  the  gentle  art  I may  offer  the  counsel 
(a  platitude  to  experts)  to  keep  the  top  of  his  rod  well  up  and  to  get  the 
fish  on  board  as  soon  as  he  can  without  breaking  the  tackle,  for  sharks  are 
plentiful  in  those  seas,  and  if  he  should  delay  too  long,  he  may  have  the 
chagrin  of  recovering  only  a head. 

Though,  as  has  been  said,  the  Mediterranean  ports  do  not  as  a rule 
afford  fishing  so  close  to  the  harbour  (Piraeus  and  Smyrna  will  be  found 
hopeless,  and  at  the  latter  the  bottom  comes  away  in  lumps  on  the  hook), 
there  are  exceptions  in  the  Levant,  and  among  them  Dardanelles,  where 
really  good  catches  are  sometimes  made  by  the  crews  of  the  French  boats. 
The  Black  Sea  ports  have  something  of  a reputation,  but  I tried  all  those 
on  the  southern  shore  without  getting  a bite  between  them.  As  for  the 
inshore  waters  at  Batoum,  they  are  said  to  be  so  impregnated  with  the 
petroleum,  the  glory  of  which  has  departed,  that  fish  could  not  live  in  them. 
Many  passengers,  no  doubt,  who  are  not  devoted  fishermen,  will  try  their 
luck  with  any  sort  of  handline  rigged  up  by  one  of  the  crew.  This,  if 
strong  enough,  renders  it  possible  to  recover  a bigger  fish  than  the  rod 
would  hold  without  the  help  of  a landing  net,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fish  is  often  knocked  off  the  hook  by  contact  with  the  side  of  the  ship, 
from  which,  with  a line,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  clear.  As  a last  word 
of  caution,  let  me  warn  the  reader  against  carelessly  handling  these  un- 
known fishes  of  tropical  seas.  Many  of  them  inflict  gashes  with  their 
sharp  fins  which  may  have  serious  consequences,  particularly  when  one’s 
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blood  is  in  the  heated  condition  common  in  those  latitudes.  A cloth 
should  be  used  to  handle  the  fish  when  removing  it  from  the  hook. 

Letters  for  Shore,  Telegrams,  etc. — A letter  box  is  placed  in  the 
companion  in  which  letters  for  the  shore  can  be  posted  on  the  outward 
voyage  with  Fuglish  stamps.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  send  their 
letters  home  with  the  stamps  of  the  country  can,  if  unable  to  go  ashore 
themselves,  entrust  them  to  the  company’s  agent  who  comes  on  board. 
He  is  generally  obliging  enough  in  such  matters.  He  will  also  take  telegrams, 
and  may,  of  course,  have  some  addressed  to  passengers  on  board.  Letters 
addressed  to  passengers  on  the  homeward  voyage  are  put  in  a rack  in  the 
first  and  second  saloon  as  soon  as  the  purser  has  had  time  to  sort  them. 

I have  already  referred  to  ports  of  call  at  which  the  passenger  could 
either  go  ashore  or  fish  on  board.  Not  every  day,  however,  is  there  a port 
of  call,  and  the  long  days  at  sea  have  to  be  spent  somehow — reading, 
writing,  playing  games,  or  just  loafing  on  deck-chairs,  which,  let  us  hope, 
are  drawn  back  so  as  to  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  passers  by.  There  is 
a good  deal  to  interest  the  observant  eye,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
ship,  and  there  are  many  excellent  books  on  ocean  travel  to  be  found  in 
the  ship’s  library. 

1.  Seeing  over  the  Ship. — A very  interesting  hour  or  two  may 
be  spent  in  seeing  over  the  ship,  though  passengers  may  be  recommended 
to  choose  a day  that  is  at  once  cool  and  not  too  rough,  and  they  should, 
for  the  oily  and  coaly  marvels  of  the  engines  at  any  rate,  put  on  their 
oldest  clothes.  A dive  into  the  recesses  of  a great  Cunarder  or  Canadian 
Pacific  boat  will  prove  a revelation  to  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  internal 
economy  of  these  leviathans.  To  see  the  engines  one  must  have  permis- 
sion from  the  chief  engineer,  but  he  will  grant  it  without  any  difficulty, 
and  if  the  party  should  include  a young  and  comely  woman,  I will  go 
bail  (since  all  “ chiefs  ” are  Scotchmen)  that  the  expedition  will  be 
personally  conducted  ! Those  who  lounge  on  deck,  taking  the  wonders  of 
steam  travel  for  granted,  deaf  to  the  ceaseless  throb  of  the  engines, 
complaining  languidly  if  to-day’s  run  is  a few  knots  below  that  of 
yesterday,  never  realise  the  mighty  effect  of  those  forces  hidden  deep 
down  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  They  have  no  thought  for  the  blinding 
furnaces,  that  must  be  fed  day  and  night  by  a whole  army  of  firemen. 
The  stokers  work  in  shifts  of  four  hours  each,  but  the  average  visitor 
who  staggers  down  endless  iron  ladders  to  this  kingdom  of  Vulcan,  will 
think  four  minutes  of  such  traffic  ample.  Even  if  profoundly  ignorant 
of  machinery  and  mechanics,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  strangely  moved  by 
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the  gigantic  shafts  and  propellers,  that  work  like  the  quivering  organs 
of  some  sea  monster. 

Having  seen  the  engines,  it  is  usual  to  proceed  from  the  abode  of  fire 
to  the  realm  of  ice  (and  a muffler  for  the  throat  is  a sound  precaution 
in  view  of  the  sudden  fall  in  temperature)  and  to  inspect  the  cold  storage 
chambers,  where,  with  the  most  wonderful  economy  of  space,  ammonia 
freezers  keep  a month’s  rations  for  a thousand  mouths  cool  and  sweet — 
thousands  of  pounds  of  meat,  fowl,  fish,  butter,  etc.  ; thousands  of  quarts 
of  milk  and  thousands  of  eggs  ; in  fact,  everything  in  thousands,  a bewilder- 
ing profusion,  in  which,  however,  the  ordinary  complement  of  passengers 
and  crew  make  alarming  gaps  even  in  one  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 

No  tour  of  inspection  of  the  ship  is  complete  without  a visit  to  the 
steerage,  where,  on  the  outward  voyage,  America’s  future  millionaires 
may  be  seen  in  woeful  plight.  Still,  it  is  reasonable  to  remember  that  this 
is  their  part  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  indulge  in  sniffing  and  drawing  aside 
of  skirts.  These  emigrants,  from  half  the  ghettos  in  Europe,  cannot  help 
being  dirty,  for  they  never  had  the  chance  of  being  clean. 

Privileged  passengers  may  be  taken  by  the  captain  on  the  bridge  to  see 
the  chart-room  and  chronometers,  but  the  invitation  should  come  from  him ! 

2.  Sights  at  Sea. — The  world  of  waters  has  its  sights  also,  and  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  sea  is  less  its  own  fault  than  the  observer’s.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  placid  progress  of  the  old  sailing  ships  was 
more  favourable  to  such  nature  study  than  the  fuss  and  speed  of  a modern 
liner.  Still,  there  is  plenty  to  look  at.  The  animal  life  available  for 
observation  in  the  track  of  steamers  is  not  very  varied  or  abundant, 
but  what  of  the  changing  beauty  of  sea  and  sky,  the  contour  of  the  clouds, 
the  baffling  colours  of  the  water  ? Who  can  describe  its  hue  ? It  is 
never  the  same  for  many  hours  together.  It  is  blue,  it  is  green,  it  is 
grey  ; it  is  all  three  within  an  hour,  since  not  a cloud  passes  over  the  sun, 
not  a puff  of  wind  blows  over  its  surface,  without  changing  the  depth  of 
its  colour.  It  is  as  responsive  to  its  surroundings  as  a chameleon. 
Names  bestowed  for  other  reasons  have  curiously  led  inexperienced 
travellers  to  expect  colours  in  keeping.  But  the  Red  Sea  is  not  red, 
nor  is  the  Black  Sea  black.  I have  twice  journeyed  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  both  of  them  and  can  answer  for  their  normal  sea  colour.  What 
the  White  Sea  may  be,  or  the  Yellow,  I know  not,  but  imagine  that  the 
first  is  full  of  ice  and  the  second  of  mud. 

Even  for  those  who  find  no  charm  in  this  changing  colour  of  the  great 
waters,  there  is  certain  to  be  something  of  interest  if  they  keep  a sharp 
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look-out : a waterspout  or  iceberg,  according  to  their  latitude,  a whale, 
a school  of  porpoises,  a shark,  a crowd  of  flying-fish,  a “ Portuguese 
man-of-war,”  a passing  ship,  a fragment  of  wreckage — trifles,  no  doubt, 
amid  the  distractions  of  life  on  shore,  but  liable  to  assume  first  importance 
as  a break  in  the  monotony  of  sea  and  sky. 

The  animal  fife  seen  on  the  average  voyage  is  not  varied.  The  gulls, 
which  are,  however,  essentially  birds  of  the  land,  and  more  and  more 
addicted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  soon  fall  away  from  the  outward 
bound  liner,  and  it  is  from  the  memories  of  days  in  the  great  Southern 
Ocean,  down  below  Australia,  that  I have  to  call  up  the  wonderful  picture 
of  the  wheeling  Albatross  and  sombre  mollmauk  following  in  the  steamer’s 
wake  for  days  together,  seemingly  without  an  effort.  Whales  and 
porpoises  occasionally  vary  the  outlook,  and  if  the  traveller  should  be 
so  fortunate  (as  I once  was  off  the  coast  of  Queensland)  as  to  witness  one 
of  those  titanic  engagements  between  a whale  and  a party  of  “ killers,” 
he  will  not  easily  forget  it.  Sharks  of  the  largest  size  do  not  prowl  around 
the  hurrying  steamship,  as  they  did  near  becalmed  sailing  ships,  but 
I recall  one  of  twenty  feet  suddenly  rising  alongside  our  steamer  off  the 
port  of  Cairns,  and  lying  there,  a fathom  or  two  beneath  the  surface, 
until  disturbed  by  a bullet  from  a Winchester. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  warmer  seas,  from  Madeira  to  the  Pacific, 
are  the  flying-fish  and  “ Portuguese  man-of-war,”  but  the  former  at  any 
rate  soon  pall.  The  latter  is  a jellyfish  with  a purple  bladder  and  long 
tentacles,  which,  as  I once  learnt  for  myself  while  sea-fishing  off  Mazagan, 
sting  painfully  if  touched.  I was  cooling  my  hand  in  the  water,  but 
removed  it  with  alacrity,  and  the  stinging  pain  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  down  to  the  smallest  of  its  creatures,  including  those  microscopic 
animals  that  drift  at  all  depths,  the  sea  is  a world  of  wonders  infinitely 
alluring  to  those  who  have  the  soul  to  admire  them,  if  not  perhaps  the  words 
to  pay  them  homage,  in  the  way  that  Darwin  admired  the  coral  polyps, 
of  which  he  wrote  : — 

“ We  feel  surprise  when  travellers  tell  us  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
Pyramids,  but  how  utterly  insignificant  are  the  greatest  of  these,  when 
compared  to  these  mountains  of  stone,  accumulated  by  the  agency  of 
various  minute  and  tender  animals.” 

3.  Books  on  Sea  Travel. — Technical  handbooks  that  cover  the 
various  aspects  of  the  voyage  for  pleasure,  dealt  with  in  the  course  of 
these  articles,  practically  do  not  exist,  though  the  Orient  Line  used  to 
publish  (through  Mr.  Stanford)  an  admirable  guide  at  2s.  6d.,  which  was 
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a perfect  compendium  of  useful  and  entertaining  information,  compiled 
with  special  reference  to  that  company’s  Australian  cruise. 

Incidentally,  a certain  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  various  handbooks  issued  by  the 
companies,  but  the  better  way  is  to  take  the  best  from  many  works  of 
more  literary  flavour,  some  of  which  at  any  rate  should  be  found  in  the 
ship’s  library  catalogue.  Thus,  by  way  of  introduction  to  marine  life, 
the  traveller  cannot  do  better  than  read  Darwin’s  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
and  some  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen’s  books  relate  to  the  same  subject.  For 
the  colour  and  phenomena  of  the  sea  Professor  Van  Dyke’s  Opal  Sea 
will  be  found  charming,  if  inconclusive.  For  impressions  of  the  sea  in 
storm  or  calm  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a more  attractive  companion  than 
Joseph  Conrad’s  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  though  two  of  the  finest  storm  scenes 
in  print  will  be  found  in  Kinglake’s  Eothen  and  Jack  London’s  Sea  Wolf. 
The  enjoyment  of  travellers’  tales  is  always  immeasurably  enhanced 
by  reading  them  amid  the  scenes  described,  and  I have  revelled  over 
Lamartine’s  Voyage  en  Orient  during  hot  days  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  Wallace’s  Malay  Archipelago  when  steaming  among  the 
timbered  islands  of  the  Far  East.  The  more  human,  not  to  say  humorous, 
aspects  of  life  on  board  ship  are  dealt  with  by  Charles  Dickens  in  The 
Uncommercial  Traveller  and  American  Notes,  and  by  Surtees  in  Jorroclc’s 
Jaunts  and  Jollities , while  the  romance  of  the  ship  itself,  particularly  in 
its  transition  from  sail  to  steam,  is  the  theme  of  Clark  Russell’s  work  on 
The  Ship  ; Her  Story,  as  well  as  of  passages  in  The  Future  of  America 
by  H.  G.  Wells,  and  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  already  recommended. 

4.  Tips  at  the  End  of  the  Voyage. — As  is  the  case  with  tips  else- 
where, there  is  no  fixed  tariff,  and  the  generosity  of  the  donor  is  the  sole 
determining  factor.  Assuming  this  to  be  normal,  the  amount  of  the  tip 
will  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  voyage  and  also  on  the  services  exacted. 
Invalids,  for  instance,  who  have  all  their  meals  taken  on  deck,  should 
bear  in  mind  the  additional  labour  entailed  when  giving  their  gratuities. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of  an  Atlantic  crossing,  lasting  the  inside 
of  a week,  I should  give  my  cabin  and  table  stewards  half  a sovereign 
each,  five  shillings  each  to  the  bathman  and  deck  steward,  and  half  a 
crown  towards  the  collection  for  the  smoke-room  steward.  I quote  this 
as  average,  not  prodigal.  For  a trip  to  the  West  Indies,  which  last  three 
weeks,  double  these  sums  all  round  would  be  fair.  If  a lady  were  travelling 
with  me,  I should  give  her  stewardess  the  same  as  my  cabin  steward, 
and  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  other  tips,  except  that  of  the  smoke-room. 
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6.  Medical  Inspection  and  Quarantine. — The  medical  inspection 
before  being  allowed  to  land  varies,  like  the  customs  inspection,  in 
different  countries,  being  more  severe  in  some  than  it  is  in  others.  It  is, 
however,  an  ordeal  to  which,  however  it  may  offend  their  delicacy,  all  have 
to  submit  to  with  a good  grace,  those  in  the  first  saloon  as  well  as  those 
in  the  steerage.  At  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports,  it  is  a perfunc- 
tory affair,  the  medical  officer  of  the  port  merely  sitting  in  the  saloon 
while  the  passengers  file  past  him.  It  is  worse  at  American  ports,  and 
notably  at  New  Orleans  (where  they  dread  yellow  fever),  and  it  was  in 
approaching  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Southern  States  that  I witnessed 
the  most  absurd  precautions.  We  were  rigorously  overhauled  at  Colon, 
with  clinical  thermometers  and  much  search  for  trachoma  under  the 
eyelids  ; then  again  at  Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Rica,  though  we  did  not 
leave  the  ship  the  whole  way,  except  at  the  quarantine  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  all  the  business  had  to  be  gone  over  again,  and 
finally  at  the  city  itself  next  morning.  To  reflect  on  all  these  precautions 
when  one  saw  the  sickly  looking  niggers  in  the  city  next  day,  made  one 
as  the  French  say,  “ Furiously  to  think  ! ” 

Touching  quarantine,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known — at  any 
rate,  I have  heard  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question  warmly  discussed  by 
passengers — that  the  cost  of  living  during  detention  falls  not  on  the 
company,  but  on  the  passengers  themselves,  and  is  charged  for  at  a rate 
approximating  10s.  per  day  for  first  class  passengers,  and  5s.  per  day  for 
second  class. 

7.  Customs. — As  has  been  said,  the  strictness  of  the  customs 
inspection  varies  in  different  countries,  and  one  might  almost  say  with 
different  officials,  since  some  are  much  more  inquisitive  than  others. 
The  best  advice  that  I can  give  the  inexperienced  traveller  is  not  to  play 
tricks  with  them.  It  does  not  pay.  There  are,  no  doubt,  clever  traders 
who  manage  to  evade  detection  by  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  (some  of 
which  are  treasured  in  the  fiscal  museum  at  Lille),  but  the  ordinary 
amateur  will  in  all  probability  fail  at  the  last  moment,  and  detection  is 
not  only  humiliating  but  expensive.  After  all,  the  worst  customs  are 
those  of  New  York  and  other  American  ports,  and  their  severity  is  for 
their  own  countrymen,  not  for  visitors  returning  shortly  to  their  own 
homes.  By  being  quite  frank,  I have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all  during 
my  travels  in  six  continents.  Even  at  Batoum,  I got  through  without 
a hitch,  though  the  Russian  customs  officials  would  look  under  your 
eyelids  for  gold  dust  if  they  thought  you  were  tricking  them. 
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Some  Soueirah  Souvenirs."' 

By  CHARLES  A.  PAYTON,  M.V.O. 

It  was  a good  old  land  in  those  good  old  days,  eheu  fugaces  ! over  a quarter 
of  a century  ago.  A wild  and  barbaric  land,  which,  though  the  northern 
corner  of  it  is  only  about  as  far  from  Europe  as  France  from  England,  is 
so  far  behind  the  arts  and  sciences,  industries  and  appliances  of  European 
civilisation,  that  one  has  a strange  feeling  on  arrival  of  having  slipped 
quietly  back  a thousand  years  or  so  to  a peaceful  sort  of  dreamland, 
where  many  a brain-wearied  wanderer  from  toiling,  moiling,  noisy  Euro- 
pean cities  has  found  the  sunny  atmosphere  and  Oriental  surroundings 
congenial,  and — 

“ Thought  that  here  might  be  enjoyment, 

More  than  in  the  march  of  mind. 

In  the  steamer  and  the  railway 

And  the  thoughts  that  move  mankind.” 

A witty  Yankee,  after  landing  at  Tangier,  said  he  felt  “as  if  he  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  set  down  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Old  Testament  ! ” 

At  the  southernmost  port,  dear  old  Mogador,  affectionately  termed 
by  the  natives  Soueirah,  the  Picture  City,  where  I spent  some  sixteen 
years  of  a long  and  varied  career,  nothing  then  went  on  wheels  ; there 
were  no  made  roads,  only  rough  tracks  over  the  hills,  through  the  woods 
and  valleys,  worn  by  the  feet  of  many  generations  of  camels ; and,  when 
we  travelled,  we  put  ourselves  on  mules  or  horses  and  our  baggage  and 
tents  on  camels,  camping  where  we  found  wood  and  water  and  chances 
of  sport  for  rod  and  gun,  and  a happy  way  of  travelling  it  was,  though 
decidedly  leisurely — just  a prolonged  pic-nic,  in  fact. 

At  Mogador  the  climate  was  ideal,  seldom  much  over  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  summer,  or  much  below  sixty  degrees  in  winter  a land 
“ where  it  seemed  always  afternoon,”  a winter  that  was  only  a name, 
a spring  that  came  in  November,  after  fertilising  rains  which  began  in 
October.  And  the  first  flower-tokens  of  this  pleasant  spring  were  pure 
white,  waxen  clusters  of  fragrant  narcissus;  or  little  single  stars,  fair 
white  snow-drops,  and  a white-flowering  broom  that  grew  in  dense  glades 
on  the  hill-slopes  above  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  filled  the  air  with  fragrance  ; 

* The  photographs  illustrating  this  article  were  specially  taken  for  it  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  N. 
Johnston,  of  Mogador,  Morocco. 
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then  came  beautiful  blues  and  purples,  and  then,  as  the  season  advanced 
and  the  great  African  sun  warmed  the  rich  earth  more  glowingly,  hills 
and  valleys  were  glorious  with  a kaleidoscopic  carpet  of  the  richest  floral 
hues — scarlet,  orange,  purple,  golden,  bright  blue,  rich  pink,  and  every 
brilliant  tint  imaginable.  We  had  journeyed  thither  one  November, 
after  a long  holiday  spent  mostly  in  Scotland,  taking  with  us  a young 
friend  suffering  from  rheumatism,  glad  to  flee  from  the  chills  and  rigours 
of  an  English  winter.  Two  days  after  landing,  that  young  girl  and  I, 
with  the  good  captain  of  the  steamer  which  had  brought  us  to  Soueirah, 
stood,  after  an  hour’s  pleasant  walk  over  swelling  golden  sand-hills,  on 
a hill  overlooking  a river  winding  through  a lovely  valley,  while  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Atlas  gleamed  above  the  hills  in  purple  distance  ; around  us  were 
great  bushes  of  the  fragrant  white  broom,  with  bees  humming  and  gorgeous 
butterflies  flitting  among  their  flowers,  and  opposite  were  the  palms  and 
pomegranates  of  the  old  Sultan’s  garden,  where  we  would  presently  lunch 
by  the  edge  of  a tank  under  a palm  tree,  and  feed  tame  fishes  with  the 
crumbs  of  our  sandwiches,  and  then  wander  through  woods  and  valleys 
and  by  the  little  river  fringed  with  graceful  tamarisks  and  glossy-leaved 
pink-flowering  oleanders. 

Surely  it  was  no  profanity,  but  a sheer  feeling  of  glowing,  grateful 
appreciation  of  such  beauties  which  made  one  of  my  companions  exclaim  : 
“ Is  this  really  earth  or  heaven  ? ” Anyone  who  has  left  London  in  a 
chill  November  fog  and  gone  straight  to  such  a scene,  will  sympathise 
with  the  feeling. 

It  was  a grand  country  for  the  sportsman  and  naturalist ; the  shooting 
round  Mogador  was  then  as  free  as  the  pure  air  we  breathed,  no  game 
laws,  no  licence,  no  preserves,  absolute  liberty,  and  yet  plenty  of  game 
for  the  few  European  sportsmen  : wild  boar,  jackal,  fox,  porcupine,  wild 
cats  and  other  furred  beasts,  ducks,  of  which  I have  killed  ten  kinds  in 
a single  season,  snipe  fairly  plentiful,  some  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of 
my  house,  a very  occasional  woodcock,  quail  plentiful  on  spring  passage, 
sand-grouse,  curlew,  whimbrel,  coot,  water-hen ; plovers,  grey,  green  and 
sometimes  golden ; blue  rock-pigeons  and  turtle-doves  innumerable ; 
while  just  outside  the  town,  on  a broad  sandy  plain,  which  the  winter 
rains  made  an  island-studded  lagoon,  were  hosts  of  small  wading  birds, 
with  a sprinkling  of  larger  fowl,  often  including  duck,  and  sometimes 
stately  troops  of  tall  scarlet  and  white  flamingoes,  marching  gravely 
through  the  blue  waters  like  a company  of  fairy  soldiers. 

Gazelles  were  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  made  charming  household 
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pets,  but  were  as  liable  to  premature  decease  as  the  “young  gazelle,” 
lamented  by  the  poet.  I kept  one  for  some  time  which  was  particularly 
fond  of  curry,  a diet  surely  unsuitable  to  its  delicate  constitution. 

Among  the  many  boar-hunts  in  which  I have  shared,  I remember  one, 
organised  by  a former  Governor,  at  which  some  of  the  wild  Arab  beaters 
were  allowed  to  carry  their  long  guns,  the  consequence  being  a very 
irregular  discharge,  as  their  line  was  approaching  our  posts,  and  a bullet 
struck  the  tree  against  which  I was  standing,  just  a foot  above  my  head, 
and  embedded  itself  so  deeply  that  I could  not  cut  it  out  with  my  pocket- 
knife.  The  aoudad , or  Morocco  mouflon  (ovis  tragelaphus ) could  be 
hunted  in  rocky  mountains  about  forty  miles  southward. 

As  to  fishing,  the  friendly  reader  who  is  also  a brother-angler  is  referred 
to  the  March  number  of  this  magazine  for  a description  of  the  glorious 
wild  sport  to  be  found  in  the  good  old  times,  and  probably  still,  in  those 
blue  Atlantic  waters,  among  heavy  and  fierce-fighting  fish,  while  barbel 
and  eels,  with  occasional  undesirable  and  malodorous  water-tortoises, 
afforded  milder  pleasures  to  the  angler  wandering  by  the  tamarisk-shaded 
pools  and  oleander-fringed  streams  of  the  neighbouring  Wad  Kseb.  In 
such  a country,  where  Consular  officers  also  exercised  judicial  functions, 
in  matters  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  their  resident  compatriots,  and 
over  natives  under  protection  of  their  respective  flags,  incidents  both 
curious  and  amusing  were  naturally  frequent.  As  far  as  my  own  judgeship 
was  concerned,  although  a sporting  English  visitor  (reminiscent  probably 
of  the  “ Mikado  ”)  used  to  playfully  address  me  as  “ Lord  High  Execu- 
tioner,” the  fact  that,  during  my  thirteen  years  of  office,  I only  found  it 
necessary  to  imprison  some  six  or  seven  persons,  and  was  instrumental 
in  getting  far  more  than  that  number  out  of  “ durance  vile,”  may  speak 
for  the  general  good  conduct  of  British  subjects  and  proteges  and,  I trust, 
for  absence  of  any  undue  severity  on  my  part.  Some  of  my  numerous 
cases  had  to  be  heard,  and  settled,  out  of  court. 

Distinctly  quaint  was  the  domiciliary  visit  I paid  one  afternoon  to  the 
house  of  an  Israelite  merchant,  at  his  earnest  request,  to  bring  a refractory 
daughter  to  her  senses,  and  prevail  on  her  to  give  up  a flirtation  with  a 
Christian ! The  scene  was  a richly,  if  somewhat  tawdrily,  furnished  drawing- 
room, where  I sat  on  a red  plush  sofa ; the  merchant,  to  my  great  dis- 
composure, absolutely  persisting  in  remaining  on  his  knees  before  me 
during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings ; the  mother  and  the  handsome 
offender  sitting  near,  while  a pert  young  sister,  called  as  a witness,  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  irrepressible  Lavinia  Wilferin  “ Our  Mutual  Friend.” 
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The  dark-eyed  maiden  was  stubborn  at  first,  but  ultimately  promised 
obedience,  and  a touching  scene  of  reconciliation  ensued,  father  and 
daughter  tenderly  embracing  ; but  she  absolutely  refused  to  kiss  her 
mother  at  first,  and  only  yielded  on  exhortations  from  me — possibly  all 
the  more  earnest  because  it  was  getting  very  near  my  dinner-time  ! 

Another  family  case  brought  before  me  was  that  of  a mild-looking 
Hebrew  youth  of  eighteen,  but  looking  only  fourteen.  He  ate  glass,  or 
pretended  to,  to  frighten  his  mother  ; swore  at  her  with  reprehensible 
freedom,  and  was  generally  profligate.  My  strong  admonitions  were  only 
temporarily  effectual. 

More  difficult  was  the  case,  heard  in  camera  in  my  drawing-room, 
between  a rather  scrubby-looking  Hebrew  husband  and  a large  and  hand- 
some wife  ; matters  of  incompatibility  of  temper  and  apparently  unfounded 
jealousy,  a long  hearing  of  accusations,  explanations  and  recriminations. 

The  ill-assorted  couple,  advised  to  make  mutual  concessions  and  be 
reconciled,  or,  if  they  could  not,  then  to  go  to  Jewish  law  for  a divorce, 
made  peace,  and  all  was  apparently  quiet  for  three  months,  when  there 
was  another  outbreak.  Jewish  Shraa  was  appealed  to,  but  as  the  strong- 
minded  dame  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  “ the  place  where  they  make  the 
law,”  another  amicable  settlement  had  to  be  effected  in  my  drawing-room. 

The  following  “ tale  of  a grey  mare  ” is  a bit  of  extra-judicial  work. 
A certain  Moorish  functionary,  whom  we  will  call  Haj  Omar,  in  taking 
possession  of  the  effects  of  a country  Moor,  seized  a nice-looking  grey 
mare  which  had  been  out  at  grass  on  land  of  the  deceased  farmer,  but 
belonged  to  a European  under  my  jurisdiction. 

Informed  thereof,  I sent  a polite  message  to  Haj  Omar,  that  there  had 
been  a little  mistake,  and  would  he  kindly  return  the  mare  ? No,  he 
would  not.  I appealed  to  the  Basha,  who  said  he  thought  the  man  was 
acting  wrongly,  but  he  was  an  official  of  the  Sultan  like  himself,  and  he 
had  no  authority  over  him  in  matters  of  his  special  functions. 

So  I invited  Haj  Omar  to  come  and  see  me.  He  came,  and  was 
absolutely  obdurate.  “ That  your  last  word  ? ” said  I.  “ Well,  here 
is  mine.  The  case  is  going  to  your  Sultan,  and  it  may  take  one  month, 
or  six,  but  you  will  return  that  mare,  and  pay  dearly  for  having  kept  her.” 
He  went  away  with  a doubtful  smile  on  his  hard  brown  face.  My  report 
went  up  by  the  next  mail  to  Tangier.  In  about  six  weeks  came  the  Sultan’s 
orders.  “ Haj  Omar  will  return  the  mare  to  the  British  Consul,  make 
public  apology  to  him,  and  pay  whatever  fine  the  Consul  may  consider 
adequate.” 
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He  soon  came,  looking  rather  sulky.  Giving  him  polite  greeting,  I 
said  : “ Well,  you  are  an  official,  and  so  am  I — I will  spare  you  the 
public  apology.”  This  was  a great  relief,  and  he  expressed  his  regrets 
fittingly.  Then  we  went  outside  to  see  the  mare.  “ Hum  ! She  is  in 
very  poor  condition  ; you  have  fed  her  very  badly.  For  that  you  must 
pay  two  hundred  silver  dollars  as  compensation  to  the  owner.”  He 
promptly  went  home  and  brought  the  bag  of  silver,  which  the  owner  of 
the  mare  received  with  his  animal  with  great  satisfaction,  while  Haj 
Omar  and  the  Consul  were  very  good  friends  afterwards. 

What  I shall  call  the  “ Sanctuary  Disturbance  ” was  a case  which  might 
have  been  more  serious.  Coming  back  one  Saturday  evening  with  my 
wife  from  a shooting  excursion,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  narrow  street 
in  front  of  the  Consulate  filled  with  an  angry,  seething  mob  of  Moors. 
The  dangerous  cry  of  “ Deen  ! Deen  ! ” (“  Religion  ! ”)  was  shouted,  and 
a curved  dagger  gleamed  here  and  there  from  a raised  brown  hand.  I 
soon  pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd,  passed  my  wife  through  the 
entrance  hall  and  up  the  staircase,  then  turned  on  the  mob  and  asked 
what  the  trouble  was.  “ A Christian  has  taken  a Jew  out  of  sanctuary  ! ” 
was  the  reply.  The  said  Christian  sat  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  looking 
far  from  comfortable,  and  the  Jew,  a debtor  of  his,  did  not  appear  much 
happier. 

It  seemed  funny  that  an  Israelite  should  be  in  a Moslem  sanctuary, 
but  a saint’s  tomb  or  shrine  sanctifies  the  whole  street  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  makes  it  a place  of  refuge. 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ here  is  the  Jew,”  and,  to  my  Moorish  soldier,  Hashmy, 
“ take  him  back  to  sanctuary.”  A murmur  of  approval  from  the  crowd. 
Then,  to  the  aggrieved  Mool  Zowia,  or  Keeper  of  the  Sanctuary,  a venerable 
white-bearded  Moor,  and  to  the  accused  Englishman,  “To-morrow  is 
Sunday  ; on  Monday  the  Court  will  be  open  at  eleven  ; be  here  with  your 
witnesses  ; so  now  peace  be  with  you  all,  and  good-night.” 

The  case  was  carefully  heard  on  the  Monday  ; it  was  proved  that, 
instead  of  the  Christian  merchant  taking  his  debtor  by  violence  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  he  had  seen  him  sitting  in  a cobbler’s  shop  in  the  holy 
street,  and  said,  “ What  is  the  use  of  your  wasting  your  time  here  in 
idleness  ? Come  and  walk  down  the  street  with  me,  and  let  us  see  if 
we  can  make  some  arrangement  for  payment  by  instalments.”  And  the 
Jew  was  walking  quietly  down  the  main  street  with  his  creditor  when  the 
dangerous  cry  was  raised.  So,  of  course,  the  latter  was  acquitted. 

But  my  soldier  had  been  abused,  and  threatened  with  daggers,  by 
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the  people  of  the  sanctuary,  when  he  went  to  put  the  man  back.  So  I 
quietly  informed  the  Mool  Zowia  that,  unless  he  came  to  my  Court  and 
made  public  apology,  I should  sue  him  before  the  Sultan,  through  the 
Minister  of  my  Queen  at  Tangier,  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  inciting  to 
religious  hatred  between  Moslems  and  Christians,  in  the  Sultan’s  good 
and  peaceful  town  of  Mogador.  Soon  the  venerable  man,  in  his  flowing 
white  robes  and  big  turban,  came  along,  and  was  pleased  to  find  me  sitting 
alone  in  my  office,  and  the  outer  door  closed  upon  us. 

“ I am  an  old  man,”  he  said,  “ and  have  never  appeared  before  any 
officer  of  justice.  My  zeal  for  our  religion  had  heated  my  old  blood  too 
much  ; I have  been  foolish.  You  are  a man  of  good  sense  and  good 
heart,  in  that  you  have  not  made  me  humble  myself  before  the  people.” 
And  we  shook  hands  warmly,  and  parted  good  friends. 

The  Sultan’s  palace  at  Mogador,  between  the  town  and  the  water-port, 
was  also  a sanctuary.  I had  to  deal  with  another  religious  row  once, 
because  a Moorish  boy,  who  had  stolen  some  tea  from  a damaged  chest, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  irate  merchant,  seized  hold  of  the  knocker  of 
the  palace-door,  and  was  pulled  away  from  it  by  his  pursuer  ! 

And  the  Consulate  was  deemed  a sanctuary.  It  has  often  happened 
that  some  wretched  prisoner,  passing  it  on  his  way  to  where  the  Basha 
sat  on  a big  stone  outside  his  house  administering  justice*  has  broken 
from  his  guards  and  seized  the  knocker  of  my  door,  whereon  the  guards 
would  stand  back  and  wait  till  I appeared,  when  I would  send  my  soldier 
with  them  and  the  prisoner  to  the  Basha,  with  a polite  message  that  this 
man  had  taken  sanctuary  with  me,  and  I sent  him,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  Governor  would  hear  the  case  with  his  accustomed  wisdom,  which  I 
think  often  ended  in  the  man  getting  off  with  a lighter  sentence,  or 
altogether. 

Fugitive  slaves  had  sometimes  to  be  dealt  with.  More  embarrassing 
were  the  cases  of  country  Moors,  suitors,  aggrieved  or  otherwise,  desirous 
of  intercession,  who  would  bring  a sheep  or  a calf  to  my  door,  and  calmly 
propose  to  sacrifice  it  as  a propitiatory  offering.  Such  blood-shedding 
was  emphatically  declined,  an  inquiry  made  into  the  case,  and  such  counsel 
and  good  offices  given  as  its  merits  seemed  to  justify. 

A curious  specimen  of  “ Wandering  Jew  ” was  one  Hezekiah,  a “ Haz- 
zan,”  or  priest,  from  Jerusalem.  He  wanted  a free  passage  to  Tangier. 
Said  his  business  was  collecting  money,  not  for  the  poor,  but  for  himself. 
He  had  over  a thousand  dollars  collected,  down  in  wild  Wadnoon,  and 
was  going  to  Tata,  to  buy  gold,  which  is  cheap  there.  One  day  he  saw 
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some  horsemen  on  the  hills  near,  and,  fearing  they  might  attack  him, 
threw  his  bag  containing  the  money  and  two  large  diamonds,  on  the  sand 
behind  him.  The  danger  passed.  Then  he  said  to  a Moor  who  was 
travelling  with  him,  “ I think  I let  my  tobacco-bag  fall  by  the  way.” 
So  they  went  back,  but  found  nothing.  He  told  me  that,  though  a young 
man,  dignity  would  not  allow  him  to  work.  He  belonged  to  too  good  a 
family,  and  had  never  learned  any  trade.  Dignity  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  round  among  the  Israelites  in  Mogador.  Hezekiah  did  not  get 
much  sympathy  from  me. 

He  called  again  to  tell  me  he  was  going  to  marry  a young  girl  of  the 
place,  and  came,  a few  days  later,  complaining  that  two  elders  of  the 
community  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  marriage,  though  he  had  papers 
to  prove  he  was  not  married. 

One  of  the  elders  came  to  see  me,  telling  me  that  Hezekiah  had  recently 
married  a maiden  of  twelve  years  at  Saffi,  and  left  her  in  a few  weeks,  and 
had  another  wife  in  Jerusalem.  Taxed  with  this,  the  wandering  priest 
replied  that  he  did  marry  a girl  in  Saffi,  but  soon  found  that  she  had  broken 
open  his  box  and  robbed  him.  Of  course,  he  could  not  live  with  a girl 
of  so  bad  a heart  as  to  rob  her  husband,  so  he  divorced  her,  legally.  As 
to  the  wife  in  Jerusalem,  she  was  very  strong,  and  used  to  beat  his  mother. 
Of  course,  this  showed  so  bad  a heart  that  he  could  not  live  with  her , 
so  he  got  a divorce. 

After  many  hitches  the  wedding  with  the  Mogador  girl  took  place,  and 
a few  days  later  the  youthful  bride  came  to  me  complaining  of  his  ill- 
treatment,  taking  away  her  clothes,  etc.  He  made  counter-complaints. 
Jewish  law  divorced  them,  within  ten  days  or  so  of  marriage,  leaving  her 
with  no  claim  on  him  whatever,  even  in  case  of  childbirth. 

Reproached  by  me  with  his  conduct  in  marrying  wife  after  wife,  and 
treating  them  so  badly  that  they  were  glad  to  be  divorced,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  said  he  would  go  home  to  Jerusalem  to  his  mother,  and  never 
get  married  any  more  ! 

It  was  further  reported  that  when  he  came  down  the  coast  from  Mazagan 
to  Saffi,  and  Saffi  to  Mogador,  he  had  left  a newly-wedded  wife  at  the  first- 
named  port ! I fear  he  was  an  incorrigible  Benedict. 

There  is  rather  an  Arabian  night  flavour  about  the  following  : A poor 

old  Jewish  goldsmith  brought  to  me  a very  timid-looking  Hebrew  from 
a place  in  the  mountains  of  Imin  Tanoot,  who  had  told  him  a weird  tale 
of  mines,  buried  treasure,  and  enchanted  caves,  the  entrance  to  one  guarded 
by  the  statue  of  a gigantic  negro  with  a drawn  sword,  which  would  smite 
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down  anyone  who  attempted  to  enter.  But  the  wily  Jew  had  less  to 
say  before  me,  and  only  talked  of  an  old  mine-adit,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  a friend  of  his  had  picked  up  some  curious  metal  rings,  fifty  or 
sixty  of  them,  and  some  pieces  of  ore.  He  brought  me  one  of  the  rings, 
big  enough  to  encircle  a slave’s  neck,  of  a green  metal,  perfectly  free  from 
rust,  with  some  curious  markings  on  it.  He  said  that  his  friend  wanted 
to  know  if  these  rings  were  valuable,  then  he  would  send  up  the  rest, 
but  they  both  were  afraid  of  the  “ Makhzen  ” (Government).  This  Jew 
promised  to  bring  me  some  pieces  of  ore  the  next  morning,  but  I saw  no 
more  of  him.  Eventually  I took  the  ring  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I showed  it  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

The  simple  little  story  of  44  The  Good  Kadi  and  the  Old  Slave  ” was 
told  to  me  as  a recent  occurrence.  A man  had  a male  slave,  and  bought 
a negress  to  mate  with  him.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
the  black  couple.  In  due  time  the  owner  had  the  benefit  of  their  work 
also,  both  in  town  and  country.  The  negro,  growing  old,  did  not  want 
to  work  any  more,  and  ran  away.  He  was  caught,  and  master  and  slave 
went  before  the  Kadi.  The  owner  said  he  wanted  his  slave,  or  the  twenty- 
five  dollars  he  had  originally  paid  for  him,  and  he  would  only  put  him  to 
light  work,  hire  him  out  as  a moodden  (caller  on  the  mosque-tower),  etc. 
Said  the  Kadi,  44  You  have  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  so  you  have  made 
a good  profit  by  him,  and  you  have  their  work.”  But  the  owner  was 
obstinate,  and  wanted  his  man  or  the  money.  44  Well,”  said  the  Kadi, 
44  here  are  your  twenty-five  dollars,”  and,  having  paid  him,  immediately 
made  out  papers  of  freedom  for  the  old  slave. 

There  was  supposed  to  be  much  44  medicine  ” in  certain  birds  and  beasts. 
The  rather  handsome  Egyptian  vulture  had  44  plenty  medicine  ” in  it ; the 
meat  was  dried  and  sold  by  druggists.  Keis  Habeeb,  my  Moorish  boat- 
man, begged  for  the  carcase  of  one  I had  shot  and  skinned,  and  did  not 
at  all  mind  its  evil  smell. 

Ravens  were  plentiful ; a Jewish  nurse  asked  me  to  get  her  one. 
Her  sister  had  a baby,  and  her  milk  was  sour  and  the  baby  starving. 
Wise  women,  both  Moorish  and  Jewish,  had  told  her  that  if  she  ate 
the  flesh  of  a raven  it  would  change  her  milk  and  all  would  be  well. 

Locust  plagues  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  a Moorish  acquaintance 
thus  explained  their  origin  : In  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  are  a people 

called  44  Jeraidiya  ” (from  jeraad,  locust),  who  have  control  over  the 
locusts,  and  long  ago  they  received  yearly  presents  from  the  Sultan,  and 
they  kept  the  locusts  back.  A certain  monster  came  every  year  to  that 
land,  and  died  there,  and  these  people  used  to  burn  the  carcase,  and  then 
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all  was  well,  but  if  it  was  not  burned,  its  decomposition  bred  millions  of 
maggots  and  they  became  locusts.  And  lately,  said  my  friend,  some  of 
the  Jeraidiya  had  been  to  the  Sultan  and  said,  “ Have  not  people  been 
complaining  about  locusts  lately  ? ” And  the  Sultan  said,  “ Yes,  they 
have  complained.”  “ Well,  we  are  the  locusts  ; why  have  you  not  given 
us  our  customary  present  ? ” And,  of  course,  the  good  Sultan  made  it 
all  right. 

A slight  variant  was  that  the  locusts  came  out  of  a certain  pit  in  the 
Sahara,  over  which  some  holy  people  had  control.  Wherever  they  came 
from,  I have  seen  terrible  visitations  of  them  sometimes,  met  them  on  the 
hills  in  such  masses  that  they  looked  like  a dense  brown  fog,  and  it  was 
unpleasant  work  fighting  my  way  through  them. 

The  Mogador  Jews  one  year  told  a gruesome  tale  of  carnivorous  locusts 
in  Shiadma.  Two  little  children  were  sent  to  fetch  water.  They  did  not 
return.  The  parents  went  after  them,  and  found  only  a heap  of  bones 
covered  with  locusts. 

A consignment  of  locusts  was  brought  in  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  sold  mostly  in  the  Mellah  (Jews5  quarter).  Many  Jews  were  taken 
ill  from  eating  the  locusts  which  had  fed  on  human  flesh.  A similar 
story,  even  more  positively  asserted,  came  from  Rabat. 

Beasts,  as  well  as  birds  and  fishes,  fed  on  the  winged  pests,  and  on  the 
crawling,  running,  jumping  young  locusts  which  ate  up  everything  on 
their  course.  Once  approaching  the  top  of  a sand-hill,  when  a big  locust- 
flight  was  on,  I was  amused  to  see  a fine  red  fox  literally  dancing  on  his 
hind-legs  and  making  high  leaps  into  the  air,  snapping  the  whirring  insects 
as  they  passed.  I could  easily  have  “ snapped  55  him , had  I carried 
camera  instead  of  gun. 

Sacks  of  live  locusts  were  brought  into  town,  and  freely  eaten  by 
Moors  and  Jews ; also,  parched  and  salted,  carried  as  food  by  travellers. 
Being  told  that  the  flavour  was  something  between  rotten  straw  and 
shrimp,  I made  the  experiment,  and  found  the  shrimp  idea  slight,  the 
rotten  straw  strongly  predominating  ! 

Belief  in  witchcraft  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Moors.  An  old  negress, 
a servant  of  ours,  Jemeea,  was  a reputed  witch,  of  the  craft  of  the  Genowa. 

She  asked  for  a week’s  holiday  once,  during  which  she  was  to  drink 
the  blood  of  a sheep,  perform  various  incantations,  and  prophesy.  Hamed, 
another  servant,  consulting  her  when  in  an  inspired  condition,  the  oracle 
declared  that  he  had  a very  bad  temper,  and  must  sacrifice  next  morning 
a red-hackled  cock.  He  did  so. 
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A few  days  later,  Jemeea  being  absent,  her  fellow-servants  explained 
that  a very  old  negress  ought  to  have  had  some  of  the  blood,  but  Jemeea 
had  drunk  the  lot.  Then  devils  had  choked  the  old  woman,  and  Jemeea 
had  gone  to  the  funeral.  She  then  became  head-sorceress,  vice  very  old 
negress,  choked  as  aforesaid. 

Jemeea  could  never  go  to  the  public  oven  to  fetch  our  cakes,  pies,  etc., 
for  there  were  djinns  there  who  would  buffet  and  maltreat  her.  On  the 
eve  of  a certain  feast,  she  asked  leave  to  go  and  drink  a lot  of  blood,  to 
propitiate  demons  who  were  constantly  making  her  drop  and  break  our 
crockery,  and  fall  down  and  hurt  herself. 

With  all  her  witchcraft,  she  was  simple  enough  in  some  things.  We 
told  her  once  she  might  bring  six  friends  to  our  Christmas  party,  when 
we  had  a big  Christmas  tree,  a magic-lantern,  etc.  So  six  negresses  came, 
saw,  received  trifling  presents,  and  went  away  much  gratified. 

But  others  of  her  acquaintance,  disappointed,  fined  old  Jemeea  for 
not  having  invited  them , and  she  paid  like  a lamb. 

I played  wizard  on  her  once.  We  had  received,  among  other  novelties 
from  England,  a most  weird-looking  lamp-shade  of  artfully-coloured  paper, 
which,  when  placed  over  the  lamp,  showed  the  illuminated  head  of  a 
huge  owl,  with  great,  glaring,  red-rimmed  eyes. 

Having  carefully  arranged  it  one  evening,  I called  Jemeea  to  the  dining- 
room door,  and,  pointing  to  the  terrific  apparition  in  the  otherwise 
darkened  room,  said,  “ Jemeea,  who  is  that  man  ? ” Shrieking,  she  fell 
on  the  floor  and  clasped  my  knees  in  abject  terror,  imploring  my  protection 
from  a bigger  djinn  than  she  could  conjure  up. 


The  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc. 

By  HAROLD  STUART  THOMPSON. 

In  September  in  the  Alps  there  is  a crispness  in  the  air  and  a transparency 
in  the  atmosphere  which  is  less  evident  in  the  long  summer  days.  From 
the  Col  de  la  Forclaz,  between  Martigny  and  Chamonix,  close  to  the 
Franco-Swiss  frontier,  a beautiful  view  of  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  is  obtained,  including  the  Bietschhorn,  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Altels.  These  snow-clad  peaks  rarely  look  so  clear  in  the  hot  summer 
weather  as  in  the  cool  autumn  evenings,  when  lit  up  in  all  their  glory  by 
the  setting  sun.  Nor  do  the  bold  buttresses  of  the  rocky  Pierre  Avoir 
stand  out  so  distinctly  as  on  some  of  these  autumn  days.  The  blue  shadows 
are  sharper  and  the  whole  effect  of  mid-distance  is  more  atmospheric. 

I therefore  waited  for  more  settled  conditions  of  weather  before  starting 
alone  on  the  expedition  known  as  the  Tour  du  Mont  Blanc.  By  September 
8th  we  had  actually  had  two  brilliant  days,  with  every  indication  of 
further  fine  weather,  so  that  day  I began  the  walk  round  Mont  Blanc, 
about  which  these  notes  are  written. 

The  Col  de  la  Forclaz,  just  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  is  an 
ideal  spot  at  which  to  make  a long  stay.  Tire  two  hotels  are  primitive 
but  clean,  and  Mons.  and  Mdme.  Gay-Descombes  of  the  older  inn  are 
the  essence  of  kindness  and  good  nature.  The  view  from  the  Arpille 
is  about  the  finest  panorama  we  have  seen  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps 
from  Nice  to  the  Tyrol ; and  yet  this  hill  is  an  easy  walk  of  an  hour  and 
a half  from  the  hotel.  The  panorama  is  more  pleasing  than  some  from 
a greater  height,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  not  that  endless  sea 
of  mountain  ranges  which  only  a wide  knowledge  of  Alpine  topography 
can  distinguish.  Mont  Blanc  and  its  various  satellites  and  the  Grand 
Combin  to  the  east  are  the  most  imposing  objects  in  that  view,  but  even 
their  proximity  and  hugeness  do  not  overpower  the  minor  peaks  nor  the 
distant  giants  of  the  Valais  and  the  Oberland.  The  straight  level  stretch 
of  the  Rhone  Valley  is  rendered  all  the  stranger  by  contrast  with  the  steep 
ice-clad  peaks  seen  simultaneously. 

Close  to  the  Forclaz  is  one  of  the  “ signals,”  or  trigonometrical  stations, 
of  the  Government  surveyors,  seen  all  over  Switzerland  in  prominent 
positions.  This  one  overlooks  the  village  of  Trient  in  the  deep  valley 
beneath.  The  river,  which  emerges  from  the  Glacier  du  Trient  a mile 
or  two  above,  rushes  through  its  boulder-strewn  course  before  it  plunges 
its  milky  waters  into  the  deep  gorge  below  the  Tete  Noire. 
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The  “ signal  ” at  the  Forclaz  was  the  scene  of  quite  an  inspiring  incident 
one  evening  on  the  occasion  of  an  important  fete.  The  small  English 
colony  met  there,  some  draped  in  flags  and  other  decorations,  and  did 
honour  to  their  good  host,  Monsieur  Camille  Descombes,  the  President 
of  the  Commune,  who  not  only  proposed  the  health  of  the  indefatigable 
and  ubiquitous  Englishman  who  presided  at  the  table  d'hote,  but  he  replied 
to  the  toast  of  his  own  health  in  really  good  English. 

It  was  a pretty  sight  sometimes  to  watch  this  sturdy,  dignified  Swiss 
discussing  affairs  of  State  with  his  picturesque  old  father  seated  outside 
the  hotel,  smoking  his  briar  pipe,  and  with  one  of  his  grandchildren  on  his 
knee.  If  they  were  a happy,  simple  family,  the  English  pensionnaires 
at  the  Forclaz  were  an  equally  happy  family,  though  composed  mostly  of 
units.  The  centre  of  the  family  was  “ the  Professor,”  the  philosophic 
artist-naturalist  ever  ready  to  do  anyone  a good  turn,  and  he  had  known 
the  Forclaz  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His  wonderfully  clever  paintings 
of  Alpine  scenery  and  flowers  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  create  a sensation 
in  London  art  circles  before  very  long. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  marmot  is  often  heard  from  this  point,  and 
even  from  the  Forclaz  Hotel  itself,  for  there  are  rocky  precipices  and 
extensive  slopes  of  scree  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  where  this  curious 
animal  loves  to  hide.  Excepting  for  tits,  birds  are  rarely  seen  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  though  in  the  early  summer  the  song  of  the  thrush  was 
always  welcome.  An  occasional  Golden-crested  Wren  makes  its  home 
among  the  larches,  and  a brace  of  mountain  partridges  will  now  and  then 
be  disturbed  in  early  autumn,  while  more  rarely  the  measured  flight  of  an 
eagle  may  be  heard  as  it  passes  overhead  and  soars  high  above  the  mountain 
top. 

The  cows  have  descended  from  the  highest  pastures  and  their  clanging 
bells  are  now  heard  around  the  hotel,  though  usually  they  remain  on  the 
highest  pastures  from  June  20th  to  September  10th.  They  come  up  to 
the  Forclaz  about  June  10th,  and  are  driven  down  into  the  valley  on 
September  20th.  There  are  several  customs  here  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  pasturage.  One  Alp  or  Alpane,  belonging  to  several  proprietors,  is 
let  to  a man  who  rents  the  cows  from  many  owners,  paying  them  either 
in  money  or  cheese,  but  all  the  produce  belongs  to  him.  Sometimes  an 
“ alp  ” which  may  be  defined  as  a mountain  pasture  used  in  summer, 
belongs  to  the  Commune,  and  may  be  let  to  one  man  who  manages  in 
the  same  way.  But  more  frequently  an  Alp  belongs  to  many  proprietors, 
all  possessing  certain  rights  of  pasturage,  who  keep  cows  according  to  their 
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share  of  the  Alp,  and  the  produce,  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese  is  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  each  proprietor  possesses.  This  is 
the  more  usual  custom  throughout  Switzerland,  including  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  At  one  of  the  highest  pastures  in  the  Forclaz  district,  called 
the  Bovine,  a herd  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  cows  is  looked  after 
and  milked  twice  a day  by  eight  men  and  youths. 

In  descending  to  Trient  I took  a photo  of  some  schoolboys  who  were 
being  taken  by  their  master  on  one  of  those  walking  tours  which  are  so 
excellent  a Swiss  institution.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  these  tours, 
enjoyed  by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  to  the  classes  in  geography, 
orientation,  etc.,  which  the  aspiring  guides  attend,  that  the  Swiss 
generally  are  so  much  better  acquainted  with  their  country  and  its 
topographical  details  than  many  of  the  French  are  of  theirs. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  most  of  the  Alpine  flowers  have  departed, 
but  in  many  districts  there  are  two  beautiful  blue  gentians  which  take 
the  place  of  the  earlier  ones.  The  willow-leaved  gentian,  with  handsome 
leafy  spikes  two  to  three  feet  high  and  deep  ultramarine  flowers,  and  the 
fringed  gentian  whose  paler  blue  blossoms  are  found  on  steep  banks  of 
marl,  etc.,  at  elevations  of  from  two  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  latest  of  all  the  gentians  and  even  in  the  foot- 
hills is  never  seen  before  the  end  of  August. 

The  fruiting  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  Trient  Valley  add  colour  every- 
where. Indeed,  the  numerous  crimson  berries  give  lustre  to  the  dying 
days  of  September.  The  Berberis  is  already  a deep  brick-red  in  the 
warmer  spots.  Lingering  strawberries  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  raspberries, 
as  full  flavoured  as  those  in  gardens,  are  abundant.  The  red  currants 
are  left  mostly  to  the  birds,  being  a different  species  from  that  cultivated 
in  England.  Bilberries  abound  in  this  district,  and  sometimes  dwarf 
specimens  flourish  at  a height  of  nine  thousand  feet  in  the  French  Alps. 
In  the  dryer  and  more  exposed  places  the  brilliant  scarlet  cowberries 
attract  the  eye  close  to  the  ground. 

The  two  ways  to  Chamonix  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  any 
description  here.  The  carriage  road  leads  vi&  the  Tete  Noire  and  over 
the  Col  des  Montets,  whence  a beautiful  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Aiguilles  Verte  and  Dru  is  obtained;  or  the  new  Chamonix-Martigny 
electric  railway  may  be  joined  at  Chatelard  or  at  the  frontier  station  of 
Valorcine.  On  June  30th,  1908,  I happened  to  be  returning  to  Champex 
from  Argentiere  and  got  into  the  first  train  which  passed  through  the 
tunnel  at  the  top  of  the  pass.  On  the  Swiss  side  this  is  probably  the 
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dearest  railway  in  Europe,  2 francs  50  centimes  is  the  cheapest  fare 
from  Finhaut  to  Chatelard,  a distance  of  barely  two  miles  ; but  the 
P.L.M.  has  quite  moderate  fares  on  its  section  of  the  line  beyond 
Valorcine. 

Walkers  would  do  better  by  mounting  the  Col  de  Balme,  from  Avhich 
an  even  finer  view  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  is  obtained  ; the  earlier  in  the 
day  the  better,  as  clouds  frequently  come  up  in  the  afternoon.  The  main 
road  is  joined  at  Argentiere.  The  Aiguille  du  Dru  is  the  most  imposing 
object  to  the  south  of  the  Chamonix  road,  as  it  is  from  the  Montanvert 
above.  The  steepness  of  the  Dru  is  stupendous.  The  cliffs  of  the  Matter- 
horn itself  seem  gentle  in  comparison  with  those  of  this  peak,  which  was 
not  climbed  until  twelve  years  after  Whymper  and  his  party  finally 
vanquished  the  Matterhorn.  The  view  of  the  famous  Mer  de  Glace 
from  the  Montanvert  shows  how  cut  up  is  the  glacier  just  there — a veritable 
sea  of  ice. 

Not  having  visited  Chamonix  for  some  years,  except  in  winter,  I was 
shocked  at  the  spoiling  of  the  Montanvert  and  the  once  beautiful  mule 
path  up  from  Chamonix.  Railway  stations,  unfinished  arches  and  great 
stone  embankments  had  completely  spoilt  this  favourite  walk,  and  it 
will  be  years  before  the  mountain  side  regains  something  of  its  original 
greenness  and  beauty.  What  object,  beyond  that  of  acquiring  filthy 
lucre,  there  is  in  building  railways  up  beautiful  spots  of  this  kind,  with  its 
excellent  mule  path,  and  good  service  of  mules  for  those  who  cannot  walk, 
we  fail  to  understand. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Chamonix  next  morning  I photographed  the  first 
gleams  of  sunshine  as  they  lit  up  the  highest  ridges  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
valley  being  still  in  deep  shadow.  From  the  picturesque  village  of  Les 
Houches  I chose  the  route  which  leads  over  pastures  and  through  woods 
to  the  mountain  inn  called  Pavilion  Bellevue,  finely  situated  on  a Col 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  of  the  Chamonix 
Valley  and  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a counterpart  of  that  from  the 
Col  de  Balme  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  but  is  not  so  fine. 

Thence  the  descent  is  rapid  to  the  hamlet  of  Bionnassay,  the  glacier 
of  the  same  name  forming  a most  beautiful  object  through  the  pine  trees. 
The  main  road  from  St.  Gervais  to  Contamines  was  soon  gained,  but, 
wanting  to  sleep  at  Nant  Borrant  that  night,  I did  not  wait  long  at 
Contamines  with  its  interesting  church,  nor  at  the  exquisite  sanctuary  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge — a church  in  white  marble  most  romantically 
situated — which  is  frequented  by  many  pilgrims.  Just  below  Nant  Borrant 
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the  river  has  cut  a deep  gorge,  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  four  feet  wide 
in  places,  and  some  of  the  rocks  have  been  hollowed  into  quite  fantastic 
shapes. 

My  arrival  at  Nant  Borrant  after  eight  hours’  delightful  walk  from 
Chamonix  was  just  in  time,  for  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance  and 
shortly  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  It  rained  all  night,  and  at  7 a.m. 
(French  time)  it  was  so  unsettled  that  I hesitated  to  cross  the  Col  du 
Bonhomme,  the  Col  des  Fours  and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  without  a guide. 
I was  tempted  to  stay  in  such  a wildly  beautiful  spot,  and  moreover 
Mons.  Vallot  was  expected  that  day  ; he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  surveying  the  Mont  Blanc  range  for  a map  on  a scale  of  one-twenty 
thousandth,  which  will  be  the  largest  and  best  of  the  range  when  com- 
pleted. Already  the  first  fruits  of  this  great  undertaking  have  been 
given  to  the  public  in  sketch  maps  (scale  one-forty  thousandth)  of  portions 
of  the  range.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  mountain  group  in  the  world  has  been 
so  much  mapped  and  written  about  as  Mont  Blanc,  and  yet  only  com- 
paratively recently  with  any  real  degree  of  accuracy  and  fulness. 

But  I had  no  wish  to  be  delayed,  perhaps  several  days,  by  bad  weather, 
so  ten  minutes  later  I was  on  my  way  to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme.  The 
valley  became  wilder  and  sterner,  though  beautiful  Alpine  flowers 
brightened  the  way.  At  last  a stone  shelter  hut  on  what  appeared  the 
summit  was  gained,  but  the  true  pass  was  still  half  an  hour  further,  across 
barren  stony  slopes.  This  portion  of  the  route  is  exposed  to  frequent 
storms,  and  as  long  ago  as  1830  two  Englishmen  perished  here  in  a snow 
storm.  The  true  Col  du  Bonhomme,  or  Col  du  Croix  du  Bonhomme 
(two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  metres  ; eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet)  is  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of 
the  Doron  and  that  of  the  Isere.  The  view  of  the  Tarentaise  Alps,  with 
the  superb  Mont  Pourri  rising  in  the  centre,  appeared  all  the  finer  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  clouds.  The  path  divides  here,  and  for  the  more 
interesting  route  there  was  yet  half  an  hour  to  ascend,  by  making  a wide 
detour  to  the  left  over  snow  and  slate  detritus,  to  gain  the  Col  des  Fours 
(two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  metres  ; eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  feet)  which  is  quite  a narrow  Col,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  culminating  ridge  was  a mere  mass  of  snow.  It  was  now  10  a.m. 
The  descent  was  steep,  but  very  easy,  being  of  that  shaley  nature  where 
running  is  the  simplest  plan. 

At  the  outlandish  little  inn  known  as  Les  Mottets  I enjoyed  an  omelette 
and  a rest,  between  12  and  1.  But  it  was  less  inviting  to  sleep  at  than 
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Nant  Borrant,  and,  the  weather  clearing,  I determined  to  cross  the 
frontier  that  afternoon  by  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  Courmayeur. 

My  previous  impressions  of  Courmayeur,  after  having  crossed  the 
famous  Col  du  Geant  (eleven  thousand  and  sixty  feet)  which  Leslie  Stephen 
called  “ The  King  of  Alpine  Passes,”  were  so  pleasing  that  I knew  I 
should  be  comfortable  in  that  Italian  watering-place,  even  should  the 
weather  continue  bad.  But  that  bright  spell  of  sunshine  was  not  to  last, 
and  long  before  I reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  dense  seas  of  cloud  were 
drifting  over  the  mountain,  and  not  the  feeblest  indication  of  a track 
or  other  object  could  be  seen  ten  paces  off.  John  Ball  and  Baedeker 
give  good  advice  when  they  warn  travellers  against  crossing  these  Cols 
in  unsettled  weather  without  a guide.  But  circumstances  alter  cases  ; 
armed  with  a good  map,  a compass  and  a pocket  aneroid,  and  trusting 
to  that  natural  instinct  which  is  developed  by  frequent  crossing  of  such 
passes  alone,  I had  nothing  to  fear.  Provided  one  never  ventures  alone 
upon  the  upper  or  snow-covered  portion  of  a glacier,  i.e .,  the  neve,  or  firn , 
not  even  upon  such  a small  glacier  as  that  on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Theodule 
Pass,  which  is  annually  crossed  by  dozens  of  solitary  persons,  little  harm 
can  come  to  the  experienced  mountaineer,  who  is  always  as  careful  not 
to  sprain  an  ankle  by  overbalancing  on  a stone  outside  his  hotel  as  he 
would  be  if  it  were  situated  on  the  top  of  a difficult  peak. 

The  Col  de  la  Seigne  is  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty -two  feet, 
and  there  is  a stone  hut  at  the  top  ; but  in  a rift  in  the  mist  I caught 
sight  of  something  bluer  and  denser — smoke  was  issuing  from  a small 
newly-built  refuge.  The  two  Italian  gendarmes  within  gave  me  such  a 
welcome  as  only  Italians  can.  Two  of  these  soldiers  take  duty  every 
week,  but  in  such  weather  and  in  such  confined  quarters  they  must  find 
the  time  pass  slowly.  The  superb  view  down  the  Allee  Blanche,  a view 
of  extraordinary  grandeur,  comprising  not  only  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
but  many  of  the  highest  secondary  peaks,  with  the  Col  Ferret  and  the 
Combin  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  vista,  could  only  be  imagined.  I tried 
to  console  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  view  looking  back  from  the  Col 
Ferret  would  be  equally  grand. 

I ploughed  my  way  down  endless  masses  of  shale,  and  in  half  an  hour, 
at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  five  feet,  passed 
the  first  huts  which  at  this  time  of  year  were  quite  abandoned,  but  they 
formed  a good  setting  to  the  distant  cloud-capped;  granite  pinnacles  known 
as  the  Aiguilles  de  P6teret,  two  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Mont  Blanc 
needles.  The  first  larches  also  made  their  appearance  here.  It  is  curious 
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how  clearly  defined  is  the  upper  zone  of  larches  in  the  Alps ; notwithstand- 
ing great  differences  of  latitude  of  configuration  and  climate,  larch  trees 
are  hardly  ever  seen  above  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  the 
European  Alps,  and  they  are  always  the  highest  conifers.  In  1907  I 
collected  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  species  and  varieties 
of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  above  eight  thousand  feet  (two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  metres)  in  the  Western  Alps  of  Italy  and  France.* 
Though  so  late  in  the  season  there  were  numerous  Alpine  plants  still  in 
bloom  on  the  passes  spoken  of,  and  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  many  unusual  plants,  including  the  rare  Ranunculus  parnassifoliusy 
can  be  found. 

Before  reaching  the  Lac  de  Combal  (six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet),  which  almost  fills  the  valley  and  now  had  the  aspect  of 
a huge  rushing  river,  the  rain  had  become  more  persistent,  and  so  it 
continued  until  Courmayeur  was  reached  at  6.30.  Though  Courmayeur 
is  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Chamonix,  the  climate  is  warmer  and  the 
vegetation  correspondingly  richer  and  more  varied.  Its  fine  scenery, 
pure  mountain  air  and  mineral  springs  attract  many  Italian  visitors  in 
summer.  The  slopes  and  glaciers  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont  Blanc  are 
steeper  and  more  stupendous  than  on  the  French  and  Swiss  sides.  This 
applies  also  to  Monte  Rosa  and  other  huge  massifs  on  the  Italian  frontier. 

Next  day  I took  various  photographs,  including  the  fine  Campanile  of 
the  church,  and  a view  of  the  Dent  du  Geant  in  the  clouds,  which  still 
hung  about  the  higher  regions.  Though  so  near  the  French  and  Swiss 
frontiers,  the  architecture  of  Courmayeur  is  as  typically  Italian  as  that 
of  any  other  Italian  town  or  village  immediately  one  crosses  the  frontier — 
massive  stone  buildings  and  rounded  arches  taking  the  place  of  smaller 
Gothic  buildings,  usually  of  wood. 

On  September  12th  I left  Courmayeur  at  6.30  a.m.,  having  another 
long  day  before  me  in  crossing  the  Col  Ferret  to  Lac  Champex.  As  low 
as  five  thousand  feet  hoar  frost  covered  the  vegetation  in  the  Italian  Val 
Ferret,  and  all  the  mountains  had  much  new  snow  on  them.  The  last 
chalets  are  at  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  were  still 
occupied.  The  custom  here  is  for  the  “ patron  ” to  rent  cows  yielding 
six  litres  of  milk  a day  for  25  francs  per  cow  for  three  months — June  24th 
to  September  27th. 

When  at  11  o’clock  the  top  of  the  Col  Ferret  (eight  thousand  three 

* Lisle  des  Phanerogames  et  Cryptogames  vasculaires  recueillis  au-dessus  de  8000  feet 
(2440  metres ) dans  les  districts  du  Mt.-Cenis , de  la  Savoie , du  Dauphine  et  des  Alpes- 
Maritimes.  Le  Mans,  1908. 


Dent  du  Geant  from  Courmayeur. 


Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge. 
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hundred  and  eleven  feet)  was  reached,  snow  was  driving  fitfully  across 
from  the  Grandes  Jorasses  and  battling  with  the  sun  for  supremacy. 

In  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret — a place  to  live  and  dream  in — the  fine  sweep 
of  pastures  above  Pras  de  Fort  had  not  given  their  usual  second  crop  of 
grass,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  mown  the  previous  week,  though  in 
reality  the  grass  was  cut  the  first  week  in  August.  The  villagers  had  never 
known  such  a cold  and  wet  summer.  Avalanches  of  mud  and  stones 
had  just  swept  over  some  of  the  pastures,  and  two  bridges  had  been  carried 
away  since  we  were  there  in  July. 

On  arriving,  at  4.30,  at  Lac  Champex,  the  ground  was  white  with 
snow.  The  people  could  not  remember  snow  so  early  at  Champex. 
Next  morning  it  was  still  snowing,  but  in  the  afternoon  I ventured  to  resume 
my  journey  over  the  mountains  to  the  starting  place  of  my  tour  ; the 
route  viel  the  Bovine  being  well  known  to  me,  and  easier  to  find  than  that 
over  the  higher  and  more  savage  Fenetre  d’Arpette.  The  snow  was 
rapidly  melting  in  the  sun,  and  ripe  raspberries  were  gathered  and  enjoyed 
at  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Bilberries  were  still 
abundant,  and  at  this  time  of  year  their  crimson  foliage  gives  an  unusual 
richness  of  colour  to  many  a mountain  side  where  little  else  would  grow. 

I always  take  a stout,  spiked  walking-stick  with  a crook  on  mountain 
tramps  of  this  character.  Alpenstocks  are  an  encumbrance  and  distinctly 
tiring,  except  when  they  take  the  place  of  an  ice-axe  on  glaciers,  though 
they  are  also  useful  on  extremely  steep  and  slippery  slopes  of  grass. 
School  girls  and  others,  who  are  fond  of  parading  their  alpenstocks, 
usually  hold  them  so  high  that  this  in  itself  cannot  for  hours  together 
be  good  for  the  heart.  They  would  not  only  look  better  but  be  better 
with  good  walking-sticks. 
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By  PAUL  GOODING. 

Popocatepetl’s  topmost  peak  (seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet)  is  accessible  to  any  mortal  with  sturdy  legs,  unbroken 
perseverance  and,  most  important  of  all,  lungs  that  will  not  prove 
traitorous  before  the  goal  is  reached.  The  bold  and  confident  in  spirit 
who  lack  experience  may,  at  first,  incline  to  minimise  the  stern  realities 
of  the  upper  rarified  air.  “ Hoofing  it  ” above  the  snow  line  of  Popo- 
catepetl produces  a different  conception.  On  the  snow  banks  of  Popo 
all  there  is  of  human  energy  and  determination  is  exacted  in  following 
the  zigzag  trail  to  the  top,  though  some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  ascend 
the  mountain  by  cable  railway.  Such  a contingency  has  been  seriously 
considered,  not  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  it  is  true,  but  as  a means  to 
extract  the  wonderful  mineral  deposits  of  the  volcano,  for  in  the  bowels 
of  Popo  are  millions  of  tons  of  pure  sulphur. 

It  was  in  the  early  evening  of  a certain  day,  after  I had  viewed  Popo- 
catepetl from  afar,  and  with  mounting  spirit  had  declared,  “ Old  Popo, 
I’ll  tramp  upon  your  head,”  that  I left  Mexico  City  for  Popo  Park,  the 
popular  gateway  to  nature’s  colossus  of  Anahuac.  Popo  Park  is  forty 
miles  from  Mexico  City  by  rail  and  it  nestles  almost  within  the  evening 
shadows  of  Popocatepetl.  The  train  bore  me  through  quaint  grass-grown 
adobe  villages  filled  with  pulque  shops  and  big  sombreros.  In  the  streets 
pigs,  dogs  and  children  commingled  in  squalor  and  contentment. 

Glancing  from  these  little  things  of  life  I caught  an  enchanting  glimpse 
of  Ixtaccihuatl,  “ The  Sleeping  Woman,”  crowned  with  tints  of  sunlight. 
Another  turn  of  the  road  showed  roseate  the  bald  head  of  Popo,  blushing 
as  it  were  in  accordance  with  popular  native  fancy,  which,  the  traveller 
is  told,  pictures  Ixtaccihuatl  and  Popo  as  affinities.  The  legendary  soul- 
mate of  Popo  is  well  named,  for  in  the  mighty  broken  ridge  of  the  mountain 
there  is  resemblance  to  a sleeping  woman. 

Arriving  at  Popo  at  dusk,  I seated  myself  in  a two-wheel  cart,  and 
followed  by  a baggage  runner,  was  bowled  along  a little  pine-bordered 
road  to  the  inn.  Surveying  the  distant  pinnacle  of  Popo  from  my  bed- 
room window  that  night  as  it  was  bathed  in  moonlight,  I was  inspired 
anew  to  look  into  the  volcano’s  heated  bowl. 

At  half-past  nine  the  next  morning  my  retinue  of  Mexicans  was  intro- 
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duced,  barring  Lazaro,  the  guide,  who  was  to  meet  me  later  in  the  day 
far  up  the  mountain  road.  Patiently  they  awaited  “ Meester’s  ” pleasure. 
There  was  Inocencio,  cook  and  body  servant ; by  his  side,  with  indifferent 
beard,  Guadalupe  de  la  Rosa,  horse  attendant,  or  mozo  de  caballo  ; farther 
back,  watching  me  intently,  Jose,  the  boy  mozo  de  mulas.  Each  was 
clad  in  loose-fitting  garments  and  each  shuffled  along  in  primitive  leather 
sandals.  Mounting  my  gentle  little  horse,  I followed  in  the  wake  of 
Jose  and  his  heavily  laden  pack-horse. 

As  we  climbed  higher  and  higher  on  the  dusty  road,  the  vista  of  the 
valley  broadened.  Mountains,  ancient  villages  and  busy  haciendas 
encircled  us.  Mexicans  ploughing  with  oxen  halted  to  watch  the  little 
cavalcade,  and  swarthy  road  repairers  leaned  on  their  shovel  handles  to 
stare  and  exchange  words  with  my  plodding  companions.  Soon  we  were 
hidden  by  pine  forests,  which,  with  occasional  glades,  stretched  to  the 
forbidding  rocky  ledges  of  Popocatepetl.  In  emerging  from  the  pines  on 
the  edge  of  a wheatfield,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  we  were 
surrounded  suddenly  by  a herd  of  long-horned  cattle,  driven  by  boys, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  angry  expostulations  that  we  were  able  to 
thread  our  way  through  the  interlopers.  A thousand  feet  above  this 
spot  we  paused  by  a sparkling  stream  to  lunch.  The  table  for  the  occasion 
was  a gunny-sack  stuffed  with  blankets,  when  the  chicken,  cake  and 
other  good  things  had  been  spread  forth  by  Inocencio,  the  Mexicans 
stretched  themselves  on  their  zerapes , and  began  eating  stacks  of  tortillas 
and  peppers. 

After  an  hour’s  rest,  we  continued  the  journey.  Hardly  had  we  started 
when,  rounding  a sharp  turn,  the  horses  barely  escaped  colliding  with  a 
heavily  laden  lumber  cart,  the  driver  of  which  was  hurrying  his  mules 
down  the  slope  without  apparently  heeding  to  grades.  Thereafter  we 
travelled  in  forest  shades,  at  times  getting  a glimpse  of  Popo,  which  seemed 
to  pierce  the  starry  realms.  For  hours  Ixtaccihuatl  remained  hidden  by 
a treeless  foothill.  On  this  rocky  pile,  two  miles  above  the  thundering 
surf,  I was  astonished  to  see  cattle  grazing,  and  on  the  backbone  of  this 
elevation  we  met  a procession  of  burros  “ loaded  to  the  gunwale  ” with 
lumber  from  the  Puebla  side  of  the  mountain  range.  With  one  end  of 
the  heavy  planks  resting  on  the  ground  and  the  other  end  projecting  far 
above  their  ears,  these  patient  animals  dragged  themselves  wearily  up 
long,  disheartening  grades,  bound  for  the  opposite  valley. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  burros,  Lazaro  met  the  party.  He  laughingly 
pointed  to  Popocatepetl  and  by  signs  and  much  chatter  indicated  that 
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we  would  have  to  “ go  some  ” to  reach  our  goal.  With  both  Popocatepetl 
and  Ixtaccihuatl  in  view,  the  descent  began,  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
shelter  house  which  was  to  be  our  abode  for  that  night  was  reached.  The 
fifteen  miles  between  Popo  Park  and  this  house  were  covered  in  five  and 
a half  hours,  excluding  stops.  To  break  the  journey  at  four  o’clock  was 
disappointing,  for  Popo’s  snow  line  was  yet  a long  way  off.  The  gathering 
cold,  however,  soon  made  it  agreeable  to  hug  the  fire  of  tree  limbs  by 
which  I watched  our  cook  prepare  the  evening  meal  over  glowing  coals. 
Supper  was  ready  at  seven,  but  my  appetite  had  fled  and  did  not  return 
until  I reached  the  lower  levels  the  following  day.  Nevertheless,  Ino- 
cencio  persisted  in  heaping  my  plate  with  products  of  his  frying  pan, 
and  he  marshalled  near  by  all  the  canned  and  bottled  delicacies  of 
the  hamper.  The  only  excitement  of  the  evening  in  the  cheerless, 
lonely  camp  was  afforded  in  the  corralling  of  a dozen  wild  horses  by  the 
Mexicans. 

Responding  to  the  call  “ Meester  ” from  the  cook,  I arose  from  my 
blankets  on  the  rough  floor  at  five  the  following  morning,  and,  after  a 
light  breakfast,  swung  in  the  saddle  for  the  last  lap  upward  on  horse- 
back. The  morning  was  so  cold,  and  one  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
shielding  virtues  of  the  zerape,  the  native  blanket  which  I wore  over 
my  sweater  and  which,  indeed,  served  an  original  purpose  a few  hours 
later. 

With  the  mozo  leading  my  horse,  and  the  keen  atmosphere  tingling 
my  ears,  we  struck  across  a glassy  glade,  thence  through  partially  denuded 
forests,  toward  the  first  snow  bank,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Up  and 
down  precipitous  trails  of  dark  sand,  on  the  verge  of  sharp  declivities 
and  in  and  out  of  gulches  we  wound.  After  we  had  cleared  the  forest, 
Guadalupe  gave  me  the  reins,  and  he  then  lagged  behind  with  Lazaro. 
Thenceforth  the  journey  up  the  long  slopes  yielded  vistas  of  an  ever- 
expanding  horizon  that  included  the  graceful  peak  of  the  mighty  Orizaba, 
the  lesser  Malinchi,  and  hills,  cities  and  settlements  innumerable.  Scarcely 
a cloud  marred  the  brilliant  sky,  and  soon  the  air  glowed  with  cheerful 
warmth. 

After  eight  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  large  wooden  cross  standing  at 
the  head  of  a long,  serrated  ridge  of  rock.  There  I left  my  horse  and 
prepared  for  the  climb  up  the  snow  fields,  lying  a few  hundred  feet  above. 
Here  Lazaro  adjusted  leather  sandals  and  flannels  to  his  shoes  and  mine, 
and  gave  me  a pair  of  snow  glasses. 

Grasping  a heavy  alpenstock,  I started  once  more  for  the  summit, 
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Lazaro  leading  the  way  with  a spade  and  a small  pack  of  provisions. 
Before  I had  gone  a thousand  feet  my  heart  was  beating  a hundred  and 
twenty  times  to  the  minute  and  I could  hear  its  throbbings  plainly.  With 
every  rod  a sense  of  depression  came  upon  me,  and  I found  myself  inquir- 
ing : “ Will  we  ever  get  to  the  top  ? 5 5 Seeing  a stake  away  up  toward 
the  sky  line,  I concluded  it  marked  the  summit,  but  half  an  hour’s  climbing 
showed  the  goal  to  be  even  a thousand  feet  beyond  that.  In  my  flounder- 
ing zig-zag  course  I lost  one  of  my  sandals,  and  I began  slipping  about 
like  an  eel.  Lazaro  adjusted  it  again,  but  when  I was  yet  a furlong 
from  the  crater  the  other  sandal  slipped  off  and  tobogganed  out  of  sight. 
Knowing  Lazaro  did  not  have  an  extra  sandal,  I chose  not  to  mention 
my  second  loss,  and,  thus  handicapped,  I struggled  onward,  gasping  for 
breath  and  wishing  Lazaro  would  make  his  resting  periods  longer. 
Apparently  he  was  bent  on  getting  to  the  top  as  soon  as  possible,  thereby 
ensuring  himself  an  early  return  home.  I followed  him  doggedly,  paying 
little  heed  toward  the  end  to  the  magnificent  view  spread  out  miles  below, 
being  imbued  in  my  exhaustion  only  with  a stubborn  determination  to 
achieve  my  ambition.  At  intervals  Lazaro  paused  to  encourage  me  with 
a smile  and  his  verbal  seal  of  approval,  “ Very  good  Meester.” 

At  last  we  beheld  a break  in  the  encircling  snow.  A few  more  steps, 
and  a great  cavity  opened  before  us.  Another  rod  and  we  scrambled 
over  the  melting  snow  into  the  crater.  I could  scarcely  stand.  Looking 
at  my  watch,  I found  we  had  covered  the  distance  between  snow  line 
and  crater  in  two  and  a half  hours.  This  was  ninety  minutes  better  than 
the  average  performance  on  Popocatepetl  and  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
record,  which  is  held  by  a guide.  Lazaro  was  pleased,  and  grinning 
he  said,  “ Much  good,  Meester.” 

For  a few  minutes  I staggered  about  on  the  verge  of  the  pit,  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  steaming  apertures  on  the  beetling  cliffs  and  at 
the  bottom,  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  rim.  Sheer,  jagged 
walls  met  my  eyes  at  every  sweep.  Gigantic  overhanging  rocks  seemed 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  at  the  slightest  disturbance.  In  the 
crater’s  floor  a shallow  lake  of  sulphur  in  solution  radiated  dull  reflections 
from  a murky,  motionless  surface.  Near  by  two  or  three  blowholes 
spouted  sulphur-laden  steam.  The  centre  of  the  lake  was  cold  and  its 
shores  were  heated.  Only  a little  way  from  the  upper  steam- vents 
thousands  of  tons  of  ice  packed  the  Popo  Park  side  of  the  volcano.  From 
this  inexhaustible  field  great  quantities  of  ice  have  been  taken  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 
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In  the  crater  lay  the  remains  of  an  elevator,  built  by  an  old  sulphur 
mining  company  when  their  hopes  were  strong. 

After  a brief  survey  of  the  smoking  depths,  we  began  speculating  on  the 
descent.  Too  fatigued  to  eat,  I waived  the  tempting  viands  brought  by 
Lazaro  and  watched  with  drowsy  interest  their  speedy  consumption  by 
the  receptive  guide.  Completing  an  hour’s  rest,  I paused  upon  the  rim 
to  note  the  marvellous  perspective  sweeping  round  the  base  of  Popo. 
Five  miles  to  my  left,  I looked  upon  Ixtaccihuatl,  the  despair  of  mountain 
climbers,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  below  me  ; afar  rose  the  noble  crest 
of  Orizaba,  loftiest  of  Mexican  mountains  ; everywhere  were  high  moun- 
tains, hill-dotted  valleys,  park-like  undulations  ; to  the  west,  the  capitol 
of  the  republic,  and  near  by  Lake  Texcoco,  alleged  repository  of  Monte- 
zuma’s treasures  ; to  the  east,  Puebla,  legendary  city  of  angels. 

But  the  most  thrilling  moment  was  to  come.  Painfully  we  had  gained 
the  summit  after  hours  of  struggling  ; we  were  to  dash  to  the  bottom 
in  little  more  than  it  would  have  taken  to  say  “ Jack  Robinson.”  When 
we  had  walked  several  hundred  feet  down  the  slope,  Lazaro  took  the 
zerape,  which  I discarded  soon  after  beginning  the  ascent,  and,  placing 
it  on  the  ground,  he  bade  me  be  seated  on  it.  Was  it  possible,  I thought, 
when  he  explained  what  we  were  to  do,  that  any  speed  could  be  gotten 
from  that  blanket  ? Then  I surveyed  the  mighty  steeps  with  their 
tremendous  pitches,  and  with  thrills  of  mingled  apprehension  and  adven- 
turous anticipation  I concluded  that  the  strange  sled  on  which  I tried 
to  make  myself  comfortable  would  go  fast  enough  for  me.  Knowing 
that  if  I rolled  off  the  zerape  while  dashing  down  the  mountain  the  result 
might  probably  be  funereal,  I resolved  to  hug  the  blanket  closely. 

Seating  himself  on  the  zerape  in  front  of  me  and  holding  the  alpen- 
stock to  aid  him  in  his  steering,  Lazaro  pushed  off.  Slowly  we  began 
slipping  downward,  then  a jerk  and  a creak,  and  we  were  away.  Bump- 
ing, plunging  and  careening,  into  the  snow  we  ploughed,  our  eyes  trying 
to  encompass  the  fleeting  landscape  and  this  toboggan  slide  of  nature  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  exhilaration  of  the  moment  I joined  the  guide  in 
whooping  from  sheer  delight  at  the  novel  excitement.  Jostled  about  by 
the  twistings  and  turnings  of  the  zerape , I soon  felt  myself  slipping  off. 
As  I clutched  vainly  for  a secure  hold  we  were  capsized,  and  in  the  separa- 
tion between  man  and  vehicle  my  hat  flew  off  and  rolled  far  down  the 
snow  field.  Righting  ourselves,  we  held  a swerving  course  for  a few 
seconds  more.  Then  a bump,  and  over  we  went,  sprayed  by  a shower 
of  snow,  though  safe,  and  able,  therefore,  to  laugh  at  our  own  plight. 
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The  spade  which  I carried  had  been  hurtling  through  the  air  like  a witch’s 
broomstick.  Laying  our  course  for  it,  we  picked  it  up  as  we  rushed  by. 
A few  hundred  feet  below  I suddenly  found  myself  sitting  on  the  zerape 
alone.  The  guide  had  rolled  off  and  down  the  acclivity.  Later  Lazar o 
evened  the  score  by  leaving  me  sitting  on  the  snow  while  he  continued 
merrily  on  his  way,  oblivious  that  I was  missing  until  I gave  a remon- 
strating yell. 

In  our  downward  rush  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  racing  to  earth  from 
another  world.  Our  flying  bodies  made  for  us  a moving  picture  film  of 
the  mountain  ranges  and  verdant  valleys  as  they  passed  in  fleeting  review 
before  us.  Finally  striking  the  home  stretch,  two  thousand  feet  below 
the  summit,  we  generated  a burst  of  speed  that  ended  with  a jolt  in  a 
patch  of  soft  snow.  Lazaro  rose  with  a grin.  “ Meester,  now  we  walk. 
Snow  no  good.”  “ Well  done,  Lazaro.  I’ll  give  you  dos  pesos  (two 
dollars).”  With  a cry  of  delight  and  assurances  that  I had  done  “ very 
fine,”  Lazaro  grasped  my  arm,  and  thus  interlocked  we  sped  to  the  end 
of  the  snow  line  with  long  bounding  strides. 
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The  Panther’s  Sanctuary. 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL. 

“ What’s  that  ? You  say  you  once  shot  a panther  ? ” It  was  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Mustapha  Hotel,  Algiers,  that  this  question,  with 
an  invidious  emphasise  on  the  second  person,  was  put  to  me  by  a certain 
Major  Sharpe,  late  of  the  — th  Bengal  Lancers.  We  had  been  enduring 
the  whole  evening  the  Major’s  interminable  tiger-shooting  yarns,  and  as 
most  of  these  had  already  been  trotted  out  at  the  table  d'hote,  I was  yearn- 
ing to  get  even  with  this  superannuated  sportsman.  A disparaging 
remark  on  the  part  of  the  Major  on  the  scarcity  of  big  game  in  Algeria 
gave  me  an  opening,  which  I promptly  seized.  “ Shot  a panther,”  I 
retorted.  “ You  bet,  and,  what’s  more,  on  my  own,  without  the  assistance 
of  a small  army  of  shikaris  and  native  beaters  ” — one  for  the  Major,  I 
thought — “ so  if  I shan’t  bore  you  fellows,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Garcon , Martell  et  eau  de  seltz.  You’ll  join  me,  I hope  ? ” The  half- 
dozen  dozing  occupants  of  the  room  were  all  attention,  though  possibly 
my  order  to  the  waiter  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  my  promised  story. 
“ Major,  try  a cigar  ; they  aren’t  natives,  so  you  needn’t  fight  shy  of  them.” 
I rather  wished  to  propitiate  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  him  quiet, 
as  he  had  become  ominously  polite  and  attentive  all  of  a sudden. 
“ Thanks,”  said  the  Major.  “ Fire  away.”  “ Well,  a few  years  ago 
I was  ordered  to  spend  a winter  in  Algiers  for  my  health — brain-fag  my 
medico  called  it.  I was  not  allowed  to  do  any  work,  and  my  wife  used 
to  do  all  my  correspondence,  and  got  grumpy  whenever  I put  my  hand 
to  a pen,  so  I used  to  amuse  myself  by  pottering  about  the  town  and 
taking  long  walks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“ I soon  got  tired  of  Algiers,  and  hunted  for  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.  My  curiosity  had  been  created  by  some  glorious  descriptions  I had 
of  the  fine  scenery  in  Grande  Kabylia,  and  I determined  to  spend  a few 
weeks  there  and  explore  the  country.  My  arrangements  were  made, 
and  I was  soon  comfortably  installed  in  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs  at  a 
military  station  beautifully  situated  among  the  mountains.  Here  I 
contrived  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  with  excursions  and  walks,  in 
sketching  a little,  and  smoking,  well,  a good  deal,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  enforced  abstinence  from  tobacco  in  Algiers. 

“ One  evening  I had  returned  to  my  hotel  rather  late  after  a long  tramp, 
and  found  my  friend  Monsieur  Camille,  the  'patron  of  the  hotel,  rather 
anxious.  He  ventured  on  a polite  remonstrance  at  these  solitary  strolls. 
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The  Panther’s  Sanctuary 

‘ But  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  ; the  natives  seem  friendly  and  well 
disposed  ? ’ ‘ Mais,  oui , Monsieur , the  Kabyles  are  tranquils,  but  the 

betes  sauvages , they  are  mediants'  4 But  I thought  panthers  never  attacked 
a man  unless  provoked/  I replied.  4 Ah,  no,  Monsieur,  you  mistake. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  the  Juge  de  Paix  shot  two  near  the  town  only 
last  week/  So,  wishing  to  propitiate  my  worthy  landlord,  I promised 
to  take  more  care  in  future,  though  I was  a little  amused  at  his  warning. 
However,  I decided  in  future  to  take  a revolver  with  me. 

“ A few  days  afterwards  I started  exploring  a ruined  village  which  had 
attracted  me  in  the  district  from  its  picturesque  situation,  perched  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  Kabyle  Mountains.  It  was  further  than 
I thought,  but  I determined  not  to  give  it  up  after  having  come  so  far, 
and  besides  the  day  was  so  clear  that  I should  have  a magnificent  view 
from  the  summit.  The  village  was  shut  off  by  a wall  about  eight  feet 
high,  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  On  climbing  this  I found  myself 
close  to  a koubba  (native  shrine),  which  looked  like  a mosque  in  miniature. 
There  were  a large  number  of  ruined  huts  ( gourli ),  but  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  inhabitants.  So  evidently  the  village  had  been  deserted  for  some 
reason — probably  owing  to  scarcity  of  water,  and  I turned  my  attention 
to  the  shrine.  These  koubbas  (popularly  known  as  marabouts)  are  to  be 
found  in  most  native  villages  in  Algeria,  and  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a place  of  worship  and  a shrine  of  the  holy  man  (marabout)  of  the  district. 
If  you  imagine  a church  tower  cut  down  to  about  twelve  feet,  with  a 
domed  roof  surmounted  with  a small  iron  crescent  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a thick  coating  of  whitewash,  you  will  get  a fair  notion  of  what  the 
building  is  like.”  Here  the  Major  remarked  sotto  voce , “ vide  4 Murray's 
Guide.'  I pretended  not  to  hear,  and  continued.  “ I thought  I should 
like  to  see  something  of  the  interior,  and  found  that  the  solid  iron-bound 
door  was  only  fastened  with  a kind  of  latch.  On  entering  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  except  a wooden  shrine,  built  over  the  tomb,  covered 
with  rugs  and  other  votive  offerings,  which  hung  in  a ghastly  array  from 
a sort  of  wooden  baldacchino. 

44  Having  exhausted  the  interior  of  the  shrine,  I bethought  myself  of 
returning.  On  reclimbing  the  village  wall  I noticed  a kind  of  rustle 
in  a clump  of  dwarf  palms  some  thirty  yards  off.  Thinking  it  might 
be  a jackal,  I dislodged  a stone  from  the  wall  and  threw  it  at  the  place 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  My  curiosity  was  only  too  soon  satisfied. 
There  was  a sound  of  branches  breaking,  and  out  walked  a panther 
and  gazed  calmly  around,  as  if  taking  stock  of  the  surroundings.  He 
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saw  me  evidently,  for  he  suddenly  turned  tail.  4 All  this  was  the  work 
of  a few  seconds/  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  remarks  so  often  in  his  romances, 
but  during  that  time  I confess  I was — you  needn’t  sniff,  Major — well, 
I was  a little  unnerved,  but  when  I saw  the  beast  turn  tail,  then  I began 
to  feel  that  my  quarry  was  escaping  me.  I might  never  have  another 
chance,  I thought,  so  I pulled  out  my  revolver  and  fired.  In  a subsequent 
\ post-mortem  examination  it  appears  I had  wounded  the  beast  slightly  in 
his  near  hind  leg.  The  animal  faced  round  and  made  straight  for  me. 
I have  little  faith  in  my  shooting  powers,  but  I pride  myself  on  my  readiness 
of  resource.  There  was  no  tree  near,  but  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
the  marabout's  shrine  might  prove  a fair  substitute.  I lost  no  time  in 
reaching  this  harbour  of  refuge,  and  scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  domed- 
roof  mosque  by  the  door,  I hung  on  to  the  iron  crescent  which  crowned 
the  dome,  and  awaited  the  animal’s  next  move. 

“ He  could  not  reach  me  there,  and  the  beast  evidently  realised  this. 
I tried  in  vain  to  locate  him,  till  a growling  from  the  inside  of  the  koubba 
showed  me  that  he  had  entered  the  holy  man’s  shrine  by  the  door,  which 
I had  opened  to  enable  me  to  climb  the  roof.  Sounds  of  splintering  of  wood 
and  tearing  of  cloth  showed  that  he  was  committing  sacrilege  and  venting 
his  rage  on  the  holy  man’s  tomb.  Satisfied  apparently  with  wrecking 
his  vengeance  on  the  shrine,  I saw  him  emerge  and  crouch  down  a few 
yards  off,  like  a cat  with  his  head  resting  on  his  paws,  occasionally  looking 
up  at  me  and  emitting  a long  snarl.  These  tactics  made  me  seriously 
uneasy.  He  evidently  knew  I could  not  hold  on  much  longer  to  my 
precarious  perch.  It  was  rapidly  getting  dark  ; there  is  little  twilight 
in  these  latitudes.  As  I gazed  half-fascinated  at  the  huge  animal,  his 
eyes  seemed  like  two  glowing  furnaces.  What  was  I to  do  ? I had 
dropped  my  revolver  in  climbing  the  koubba.  Partly  to  encourage  myself, 
and  partly  from  some  vague  idea  that  strange  noises  will  frighten  wild 
beasts — 4 Even  your  bass  wouldn’t  do  that,’  interpolated  the  Major — 
I began  to  roar  out,  but  with  a quavering  voice,  snatches  of  songs.  The 
only  effect  of  my  musical  effort  was  to  make  the  panther  wag  his  head 
uneasily  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  beat  time.  In  a fit  of  impatience  I 
unstrapped  my  field-glasses  and  shied  them  full  at  the  brute,  fetching  him 
a crack  on  his  nose.  This  roused  him  effectually.  He  reared  up,  lashing 
his  tail,  and  with  a roar  bounded  towards  the  koubba , and  made  frantic 
efforts  to  reach  me.  All  of  a sudden  he  dashed  through  the  open  door, 
thinking  perhaps  to  get  at  me  from  the  inside.  4 Ah,  if  I could  only 
keep  you  there,  my  friend,’  I said  to  myself,  4 we  would  cry  quits.’ 
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“A  happy  thought  flashed  across  my  mind.  It  was  a veritable 
inspiration  ! I have  it,  I thought,  and  eagerly  searched  my  pockets  and 
found  a couple  of  newspapers,  a pocket-flask  half  full  of  brandy,  and  a 
map  of  Algeria.  With  these  unpromising  materials  I improvised  a sort 
of  torch,  which  I drenched  with  the  brandy  to  make  it  more  inflammable. 
To  one  end  I fixed  the  strap  of  my  field-glasses,  and  tying  on  a boot-lace 
as  well,  I was  able  to  lower  the  lighted  torch  till  it  hung  in  the  middle  of 
the  doorway.  Loud  growls  showed  me  that  the  panther  appreciated 
the  significance  of  my  last  move.  But  so  far  it  was  a stalemate  rather 
than  a checkmate.  No  doubt  till  the  torch  burnt  down  I could  ensure  the 
beast  keeping  sanctuary — but  after ? 

“ But  my  manoeuvre  was  only  in  part  successful.  I might  keep  the 
panther  inside,  but  I should  be  still  prisoner  on  the  roof,  and  though  I 
had  been  able  to  sit  astraddle  across  the  iron  crescent,  and  no  longer 
hung  on  to  it,  the  torch  was  nearly  burnt  out,  so  prompt  action  was 
essential.  It  was  risky,  but  I had  no  alternative.  Tying  the  end  of  the 
boot-lace  to  the  iron  crescent,  so  as  to  keep  the  torch  stili  hanging,  I 
lowered  myself  carefully,  dropped  gently  to  the  ground,  and  lost  no 
time  in  running  round  the  shrine  to  the  door,  which  I hastily  shut  and 
bolted.  Now  the  panther  and  not  his  quarry  was  prisoner.  I took  up 
my  revolver  (five  chambers  were  still  loaded)  and  cautiously  stole  to  the 
little  loophole  in  the  side  wall  and  peeped  in.  I could  see  the  panther 
crouched  down  in  the  middle  of  the  mosque,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  expiring 
torch,  and  angrily  beating  the  floor  with  his  tail.  I took  a good  long  aim 
at  his  right  eye  and  fired.  The  animal,  after  a stupendous  bound,  fell 
down  heavily  on  its  side,  shot  through  the  brain. 

“ This,  gentlemen,”  I said,  as  I threw  my  cigar  into  the  fire-place  and 
made  for  the  door,  “ is  how  I shot  my  panther.  Good-night,”  I wished 
to  avoid  hearing  any  comments  of  the  Major  on  my  story,  but  as  I left 
the  room  I fancy  I heard  him  muttering  something  about  “ taking  the 
biscuit.”  This,  I suppose,  was  his  coarse  way  of  expressing  his  incredulity. 
I have  forgiven  him  though,  as  the  truculent  but  discomfited  Major 
has  had  a lesson,  and  only  inflicts  his  tiger  stories  on  new  arrivals. 


A Soldier  of  Fortune. 

The  Diary  of  a Soldier  of  Fortune.  By  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt.  12s.  6d. 
net.  Laurie.  1910. 

Mr.  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt  would  probably  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the 
vagabond  experiences,  so  vividly  and  convincingly  described  in  his  diaiy, 
are  those  of  “ a rolling  stone.”  But,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  the 
abundant  crop  of  moss  he  has  gathered  is  of  distinct  value. 

This  narrative,  indeed,  reaches  a far  higher  level  than  the  ordinary 
diary  of  globe-trotting  adventurers  of  literary  proclivities.  Many  of 
our  twentieth-century  counterparts  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune  and 
buccaneers  of  Elizabethan  times,  members  of  Kipling’s  “ Legion  of  the 
Lost,”  have  made  interesting  “ copy  ” of  their  varied  experiences  and 
moving  adventures  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  few  have  written 
so  genuine  and  so  inspiring  a narrative  as  Mr.  Hyatt  has  given  us.  His 
impressions  are  obviously  first  hand,  and  possess  a note  of  individuality 
and  actuality  which  adds  not  only  to  their  readableness  but  gives  them 
a fascination  which  many  adventure  books  lack.  His  outspoken  and 
trenchant  criticism  of  certain  great  “ empire-builders,”  which  the  common 
herd  have  agreed  to  deify,  is  consistent  with  the  admirable  fearlessness 
and  courage  of  the  critic.  He  is  pardonably  severe  on  the  wire-pulling 
and  political  chicanery  which  did  so  much  to  hinder  the  real  pacification 
of  Manila.  But  though  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  officially  responsible,  Mr. 
Hyatt,  in  refusing  to  give  the  experiment  any  quarter  or  to  make  any 
allowance  for  diplomatic  expedients  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  civilians,  shows  himself  biassed  and  intolerant. 
His  experiences  as  a war  correspondent  during  this  desultory  war  seems 
to  have  embittered  him.  This  was  the  last  of  the  dozen  or  more  callings 
at  which  the  author  tried  his  hand.  He  was  in  turn  prospector,  sheep 
station  hand,  negro  contractor,  engineer,  waiter,  trader,  hunter,  lecturer, 
tramp,  transport  rider,  journalist,  and  labour  agent.  In  most  of  these 
he  seems  to  have  had  “ rotten  bad  luck,”  to  quote  an  historic  phrase; 
for  though  he  succeeded  up  to  a point  in  many  of  his  enterprises,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  derived  any  substantial  profit  from  them,  or,  if  he  did, 
his  gains  were  lost  in  the  next  venture. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  describing  the 
adventures  of  the  author  and  his  brother  Amyas — a young  fellow  of  great 
natural  charm — in  Mauritius.  This  “ isle  of  unrest  ” was  the  first  stage 
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of  the  hazardous  journey  in  which  they  attempted  “ to  go  round  the  world 
on  nothing,”  counting  on  paying  expenses  by  lectures  and  descriptive 
articles  in  the  press.  There  is  much  humour  in  the  description  of  the 
industries  of  Port  Louis,  the  capital : — 

“ After  the  sugar  export  trade,  the  publishing  of  newspapers  is  the 
principal  industry  of  the  island.  Any  man  who  can  buy  an  old  printing 
press,  or  even  a set  of  stencils,  starts  a newspaper.  At  the  last  census 
there  were  twenty-eight  editors  in  Port  Louis  ; and,  although  I actually 
unearthed  only  twelve  journals,  I was  told  that  number  was  below  the 
normal,  possibly  because  six  editors  were  in  gaol.  How  they  all  make  a 
living  is  a mystery  ; not  by  advertisements,  certainly,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  advertise  ; and  the  record  circulation  is  only  fifteen  hundred  copies. 
With  one  exception,  they  are  all  published  in  French.  Some  are  clever, 
some  merely  scurrilous  ; but  all  are  more  or  less  anti- British.” 

Certainly  there  seems  good  “ copy  ” in  Mauritius.  Take  the  description 
of  the  principal  railway  of  the  island  : — 

“ Two  engines  are  required  for  a train  of  only  half  a dozen  carriages— 
one  in  front  and  one  behind.  It  seems  that  the  habit  of  having  a loco- 
motive at  each  end  leads  to  much  confusion  ; for  the  trains  are  never 
sure  which  way  they  are  supposed  to  go  ; and,  as  often  as  not,  they  start  off 
in  the  wrong  direction,  in  which  case  a porter  has  to  run  after  them, 
and  persuade  them  to  return.  Mauritian  trains  have  one  virtue  ; they 
are  never  late.  If  they  come  in  apparently  after  time,  the  station  clock 
is  just  put  back  until  it  tallies  with  their  advertised  time  of  arrival.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  is  a man  of  strong  feelings  and 
stronger  prejudices,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  the  varied  joys  and  hard- 
ships, the  misfortunes,  discomforts  and  perils  of  frontier  life  more  vividly 
and  sincerely  depicted. 

His  picture  of  the  early  conditions  of  Rhodesia  show  up  the  pioneer 
fife  of  that  outpost  of  Empire  in  lurid  light,  and  is  hardly  an  inspiring 
or  encouraging  picture.  In  those  days  even  necessities  of  life  could 
only  be  obtained  at  an  appalling  price.  Sugar,  for  instance,  cost  Is.  9d. 
a pound  ; tinned  meats,  2s.  a pound  ; and  “ after  a while  these  and  most 
other  things  as  well  became  unobtainable — always  barring  whiskey.” 
Mr.  Portal  Hyatt  does  not  mince  matters,  and  roundly  declares  the  camp 
itself  was  “ a little  Gehenna  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
Men  get  nerves  and  quarrel  over  nothing.  The  life  is  an  utterly  miserable 
one.  You  are  cut  off  completely  from  the  outer  world  ; the  only  society 
you  get  is  that  of  your  fellow-sufferers.”  Disease  broke  out,  but  “ we 
saw  so  many  men  die — practically  all  the  old  crowd  has  gone  now — that 
we  grew  callous  in  a way,  and  yet  we  never  lost  heart.  . . . Black  water 
fever  is  horrible.  They  tell  me  that  nowadays  they  save  most  of  the 
patients  ; but  I saw  five  out  of  six  of  ours  die.  ...  I wonder  what 
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Rhodesia’s  tale  of  dead  is.  . . . The  Chartered  Company  has  never  told 
us,  and  therein  it  has  been  very  wise  ; for  the  mortality  in  those  early 
days  was,  if  inevitable,  still  abnormal.  The  terrible  death-rate  was  a 
temporary  thing  ; it  represented  the  price  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
country,  and  the  price  of  its  occupation.  And  yet  I believe  most  of  us 
who  have  come  through  it  are  content,  even  though  we  are  as  poor  as 
we  were  in  the  nineties,  because  we  know  that  our  country  is  going  ahead 
after  all.” 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  his  adventures  in  the  Philip- 
pines, is  largely  made  up  of  serious  charges  against  the  Government, 
and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  these  are  in  great  measure  borne  out  by 
incidents  actually  witnessed  by  the  author.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
quite  understand  that  our  outspoken  and  irrepressible  author  was  hardly 
a persona  grata  to  those  in  power,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
criticism  : — 

“ Whilst  the  islands  were  under  martial  law  things  were  done  properly, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  Spanish  days.  . . . The  first  act  of  the  Civil 
Government  was  to  put  the  native,  the  bolo-wielding  savage,  on  a level 
with  the  white  man,  both  socially  and  politically.  When  we  were  in 
Manila,  Pilipino  judges  were  sitting  on  the  bench,  trying  white  men, 
without  a jury.  . . . The  Americans  boast  of  being  a free  people,  yet 
no  one  was  free  in  the  Philippines,  save  those  who  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  Consuls,  and  even  then,  as  in  our  case,  there  was  always 
the  risk  of  being  murdered  by  order  of  the  Government.  American  citizens 
who  dared  criticise  the  authorities  were  thrown  into  prison  on  some 
false  charge,  tried  by  a native  judge,  and  either  sent  to  penal  servitude 
or  deported.  . . . The  press  may  occasionally  be  venial  in  the  United 
States  ; but  in  the  Philippines  it  certainly  stood  for  honour,  independence, 
and  honesty.  It  was,  after  the  Army,  the  best  thing  in  Manila.” 

The  Hittite  Problem. 

The  Land  of  the  Hittites.  By  J.  Garstang,  D.Sc.,  B.Litt.,  etc.  Constable. 

1910. 

Dr.  Garstang’s  study  of  the  mysterious  race  of  the  Hittites  well 
deserves  the  epithet  monumental ; and  on  almost  every  page  we  see 
indications  of  wide  reading  and  conscientious  research. 

In  the  preface  the  author  tells  us  that  since  Professor  Sayce  and  Dr. 
Wright,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  first  called  attention  to  the  forgotten 
empire  and  civilisation  of  the  Hittites,  no  book  has  appeared  to  keep  the 
English  reader  abreast  of  the  widely  extended  knowledge  which  has  since 
become  available  ; and  that  it  was  with  the  intention  of  filling  this  gap 
that  Dr.  Garstang  issued  the  book  now  under  review. 
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It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  as  far  as  the  British  reading  public  is 
concerned,  the  existence  of  the  Hittite  empire,  if  realised  at  all,  has  passed 
out  of  remembrance. 

The  only  notion  that  the  majority  of  people  have  of  the  Hittites  is 
probably  derived  from  the  mention  in  the  Bible  of  a local  Palestine  tribe 
which  bore  that  name,  and  which  disputed  with  Israel  the  possession  of 
Palestine  ; and  the  only  individual  of  that  tribe  that  remains  in  the 
memory  of  most  is  “ Uriah  the  Hittite.”  Yet  it  is  of  this  people  that 
Professor  Sayce  writes  in  his  preface  : “ Among  the  great  political  forces 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  world  we  now  know  that  none  exercised  a more 
profound  influence  than  the  Hittites  of  Asia  Minor.” 

The  Hittites  first  appear  in  historical  records  about  1,500  B.C.,  when 
their  pictured  forms  were  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  primitive  home  of  the  race  seems  to  have  been  in  Cappadocia, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Asia  Minor.  Their  sway  extended  as  far  west 
as  the  city  of  Sardis,  where  sculptured  figures  of  Hittite  warriors  have 
been  found,  and  as  far  south  as  Hamath. 

But  the  Hittites  were  not  content  with  being  the  dominant  power  in 
Asia  Minor ; they  swept  down  through  the  passes  of  Taurus  upon  the  cities 
and  fields  of  north  Syria.  So  powerful  were  they  that  Bameses  II., 
after  a protracted  struggle  of  twenty  years,  was  forced  to  conclude  a peace 
with  Khata-Sar,  “ the  great  king  of  the  Hittites.” 

The  Hittites  seemed  to  have  maintained  their  position  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  till  717  B.C.,  when  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  in  the  same 
campaign  in  which  he  had  besieged  and  taken  Samaria,  captured  Car- 
chemish,  and  virtually  put  an  end  to  Hittite  sovereignty.  Their  very 
name  well  nigh  disappeared  from  Oriental  history  ; but  yet  not  so  entirely 
as  to  leave  no  trace  on  the  pages  of  Grecian  history.  To  quote  the  words 
in  which  Dr.  Garstang  concludes  his  treatise  : “ The  story  of  the  Hittites 
was  ended,  and  the  land  of  the  Hittites  became  a memory  of  the  past.” 
The  Hittites  have  left  imperishable  records,  written  on  numberless 
blocks  of  stone,  of  the  sort  of  people  that  they  were.  As  there  represented, 
they  were  an  undeniably  ugly  race,  with  yellow  skins,  black  hair  and  eyes, 
receding  foreheads  and  protruding  upper  jaws.  They  wore  boots  with 
upturned  ends,  originally  intended  for  use  among  the  snows  of  the  Taurus, 
but  retained  in  regions  where  the  need  of  them  no  longer  existed.  Over 
the  tunic  they  also  wore  a long  robe,  which  was  allowed  to  fall  open  on 
one  side  in  walking,  and  they  seem  to  have  gathered  the  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  head  into  a sort  of  pig- tail. 

They  have  also  left  records  of  their  religion  and  worship,  which  open 
out  a vast  field  of  observation  and  comparison.  The  worship  of  the  Great 
Mother  would  seem  to  have  been  paramount  through  the  Hittite  lands 
from  Carchemish  to  Ephesus.  This  worship  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
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thought  and  life  of  the  people,  and  took  many  forms,  reflected  many 
centuries  later  in  rites  like  those  of  Cybele  in  Phrygia  and  Artemis  at 
Ephesus. 

Alongside  of  this  was  the  cult  of  the  sun-god,  known  as  Sandan,  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  conquering  Hittites,  the  embodiment  of  manly 
strength,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  God  of  War,  and  was  depicted 
as  holding  the  lightning  in  his  hand. 

The  composite  animals,  the  winged  horse — that  much-desired  steed 
of  men  of  letters — the  twin-headed  eagle,  suggestive  of  Austrian  rule, 
seem  to  have  had  their  origin  among  the  Hittites.  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  Hittites,  figured  by  Dr.  Garstang  in  the  volume  before 
us,  may  be  seen  beneath  figures  of  the  Twin- Goddesses,  the  symbol  of  the 
double-headed  eagle,  destined  in  after  ages  to  be  the  famed  badge  of  the 
House  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

An  interesting  sidelight  may  be  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
sculptured  Hittite  stones  are  discovered,  by  a description  given  by  a 
recent  traveller. 

4 4 After  crossing  the  Euphrates  we  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
and  climbed  it  forthwith,  and  turned  into  the  ferryman’s  hut  to  get  food 
and  pick  up  information.  After  a while  our  Syrian  servant  brought  in 
a man  who  could  show  a sculptured  stone.  We  rose  and  followed,  and 
there,  scarcely  twenty  paces  off,  full  in  the  open,  lay  a black  slab,  worn 
and  polished  by  use  as  a seat  or  stand,  but  still  faintly  relieved  by  two 
sculptured  figures  shod  with  the  peculiar  Hittite  boot.  Backshish 
changed  hands,  whispers  passed  round,  and  the  guide  remembered  another 
stone  which  he  said  was  4 written.’  Later  on  we  were  led  to  a spot  where 
lay  two  great  winged  lions,  with  a long  cuneiform  text  on  his  inner  flank. 
When  erect  each  had  stood  nearly  ten  feet  high.” 

In  pursuing  these  investigations  among  the  sculptured  stones  of  the 
Hittites,  the  traveller  had  to  cross  and  recross  many  times  the  river 
Euphrates,  passages  not  wholly  agreeable  and  not  without  danger  ; yet 
we  may  sympathise  with  the  regret  felt  by  the  traveller’s  company  that 
they  were  to  travel  no  more  by  its  side,  which  caused  the  leader  of  the 
party  to  record  44  that  no  march  during  the  past  two  months  had  ever 
been  utterly  weary  so  long  as  it  led  us  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
great  river.”  C.  R.  B. 

The  Motor  in  Switzerland. 

The  High  Roads  of  the  Alps  : A Motoring  Guide  to  One  Hundred  Mountain 
Passes.  C.  L.  Freeston,  F.R.G.S.  One  hundred  illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & Co.  1908. 

We  trust  Mr.  Freeston  will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  the  title  of  this 
review,  as  he  is  rather  severe  on  the  vulgar  error,  which  assumes  that  the 


The  Matterhorn  of  the  Dolomites. 

(Photograph  from  “ The  High  Roads  of  the  Alps.”) 
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passes  of  the  Alpine  region  are  all  Swiss.  He  points  out  that  some  of  the 
finest  mountain  highways  are  outside  Swiss  territory. 

Such  a book  as  Mr.  Freeston  has  written  has  been  much  wanted.  The 
recognised  guide  books  as  a rule  either  ignore  altogether  or  dismiss  with 
the  briefest  of  notice  all  the  Alpine  passes,  unless  connected  with  the  great 
railway  routes. 

The  author  is  well-known  for  an  ably  written  and  thoroughly  practical 
little  guide  for  the  cyclist  in  the  Alps.  In  this,  however,  he  confined 
himself  in  the  main  to  the  Swiss  passes  and  their  facilities  for  the  cyclist. 
Though  he  is  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  a great  charm  in  a cycling  tour 
among  the  Alps,  yet  the  mere  cyclist  is  obviously  handicapped  in  many 
ways.  Mr.  Freeston  is  now  a heart-and-soul  advocate  of  the  mountaineer- 
ing motorist.  He  declares  indeed  that  the  motor  car  “ possesses  the 
advantages  of  all  other  methods  of  locomotion  with  the  disadvantages 
of  none  ” ; but  we  must  allow,  of  course,  for  a reasonable  amount  of 
exaggeration  in  an  enthusiast.  For  no  doubt  there  are  drawbacks  in- 
separably connected  with  the  motor  from  which  the  modest  cyclist  is 
free. 

“ For  pure  enjoyment  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  pass-climbing 
in  a car  ; I say  this  with  absolute  conviction,  based  upon  a long  and 
varied  experience  of  Alpine  touring  by  all  available  means  of  progression 
and  also  of  motoring  itself  from  the  earliest  days.  Grand  as  it  may  be  to 
escape  from  the  tortuous  and  police-ridden  roads  of  England  and  bowl 
at  high  speed  along  the  broad  straight  highways  of  the  French  plains, 
the  breath  of  fullest  liberty  and  delight  is  not  indrawn  until  one  finds 
one’s  car  pulling  strongly  up  a twenty  miles  ascent  on  an  Alpine  pass, 
rising  to  and  then  piercing  the  zone  of  trees,  swinging  round  corner  after 
corner,  and  with  a final  upward  sweep  reaching  a summit  of  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  As  a test  of  the  car  itself  pass-climbing  puts  all  other 
forms  of  trial  into  the  shade  ; on  your  own  driving  skill  it  makes  demands 
which  confer  the  supremest  degree  of  sport  without  being  dangerous  or 
exacting,  while  above  every  other  consideration  is  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
roamer  amid  the  finest  scenery  in  Europe,  exploring  it  without  trammels 
of  any  kind,  and  embracing  in  a few  weeks  what  by  any  other  means  would 
not  be  accomplished  in  as  many  months.” 

Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  write  of  the  mountain  roads  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  Tyrol  than  Mr.  Freeston,  fortified  with  his  seventeen  years’ 
travel  experience  of  the  Alps  as  cyclist,  motorist  and  pedestrian.  The 
book  is  unusually  complete  ; it  includes  no  less  than  one  hundred  itine- 
raries of  passes,  some  hundred  illustrations  and  about  a dozen  maps 
and  diagrams.  Indeed  there  is  not  a mountain  pass  in  the  Alpine  districts 
of  South  Europe  which  is  not  carefully  tabulated  and  minutely  described. 
The  question  of  gradient  is  carefully  treated  and  the  altitudes  have  been 
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invariably  corrected  from  official  sources  and  the  figures  in  the  standard 
guide  book  corrected.  Mr.  Freeston  writes  with  a light  touch  and  is 
endowed  with  a sense  of  proportion,  so  that  his  book  is  as  readable  as  it 
is  practical.  The  book  comprises  full  and  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the 
passes,  major  and  minor,  and  there  are  introductory  chapters  which  deal 
with  the  neglect  of  road  traffic,  crossing  a pass,  the  equipment  of  the  car, 
and  a particularly  valuable  chapter  of  wrinkles  on  passing  the  customs. 
Finally,  there  is  a very  full  index.  So  thorough  and  conscientiously 
written  is  the  book  that  one  hesitates  to  suggest  any  improvements,  but 
a few  details  as  to  hotel  accommodation  on  these  mountain  highways 
would  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Freeston’s  volume. 

Finland  of  To-day. 

Finland  as  it  is.  By  Harry  de  Windt.  5s.  net.  John  Murray.  1910. 

Finland  is  evidently  a coming  holiday  resort,  so  Mr.  John  Murray  is 
well  advised  to  bring  out  a new  edition  of  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt’s  readable 
book  dealing  with  Finland  of  the  tourist.  Mr.  de  Windt  writes  pleasantly 
and  vivaciously  and  yet  does  not  forget  the  practical  side  of  his  subjects, 
while  many  aspects  of  Finland  are  touched  upon  with  a light  pen. 
Of  course  when  this  book  was  originally  written,  ten  years  ago,  the  Land  of 
a Thousand  Lakes  was  actually  a terra  incognita  to  tourists.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  become  much  better  known,  and,  indeed,  among  the 
Scandinavian  holiday  fields  it  might  almost  be  reckoned  as  a good  third. 
It  will,  however,  take  some  time  to  do  away  with  the  vulgar  error  that 
Finland  is  a kind  of  Scandinavian  Siberia.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  a writer 
pointed  out  in  the  last  number  of  Travel  and  Exploration,  “ In  reality 
Finland  is  arctic  only  in  the  winter.  In  summer  the  climate  rivals  that 
of  the  south  of  England.  The  land  is  covered  with  waving  forests  of 
pine  and  fir  and  birch,  intersected  by  a perfect  network  of  silvery  lakes, 
through  which  the  traveller  can  voyage  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior. 
It  is  the  home  of  a highly  cultured  and  hospitable  people,  building  great 
cities  and  conducting  a flourishing  commerce.  Physically,  Finland 
resembles  the  great  North-Western  territory  of  Canada.  It  is  a land  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  forests,  and  in  both  countries  civilization  is  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  wild.  Few  countries  in  Europe  offer  such  attrac- 
tions to  the  traveller  in  search  of  beauty,  and  freshness,  and  rest.” 

Sports  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East. 

Sports  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East . J.  C.  Grew. 

Though  the  sporting  sections  in  this  book  are  satisfactory  and  distinctly 
of  value  to  sportsmen,  yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  travel  portion 
might  well  have  been  omitted.  At  all  events,  the  long  chapters,  describing 
in  a somewhat  jejune  and  commonplace  matter,  “ sites  and  sights  ” in 
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every  globe-trotter’s  itinerary  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  For 
instance,  it  is  a little  exasperating  to  read  a singularly  bald  and  uncon- 
vincing narrative  of  the  oft-told  story  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre.  If 
half  of  the  touring  narrative  had  been  eliminated,  a far  more  valuable 
book  would  have  been  reproduced.  When  Mr.  Grew  deals  with  his 
sporting  experiences  he  is  interesting  and  his  remarks  and  hints  are  of 
value  to  big-game  shooters. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Travel. 

The  Handbook  of  Travel  issued  by  the  Scientific  American  is  an  elaborate 
and  ambitious  handbook.  It  is,  no  doubt,  encyclopaedic  in  character, 
and  embodies  a great  deal  of  information  and  advice  on  every  phase  of 
sea  and  land  travel ; yet  a good  deal  of  the  matter  must  be  regarded 
as  superfluous.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  classify  this  book.  It  might  be 
described  as  a combination  of  the  Queen  book  of  travel,  the  Continental 
Bradshaw , and  Whitaker's  Almanack , as  it  contains  many  prominent 
features  in  these  valuable  books  of  reference.  The  publishers  have  adopted 
a very  ingenious  method  of  indicating  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
contents.  They  assume  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  questions  are 
asked, fand  theyjtabulate  one  hundred  typical  ones,  of  which  we  give  a 
few  taken  haphazard  : — 

1.  Why  is  Fishguard  of  so  much  importance  ? 

2.  When  it  is  midday  in  London  what  time  is  it  in  Switzerland  ? 

3.  What  will  my  trip  cost  me  ? 

4.  What  would  a trip  around  the  world  cost  ? 

5.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  Calais  to  Dover  ? 

6.  How  do  you  get  a permit  to  meet  incoming  steamers  ? 

7.  What  are  minimum  fares  on  any  two  lines  ? 

8.  What  lines  run  from  Montreal  ? 

9.  What  is  the  unit  of  coinage  in  Holland  ? Give  value. 

10.  What  is  the  size  of  a steamer  trunk  ? 

1 1 . What  is  the  last  wireless  station  on  the  East  Coast  of  America  ? 

12.  What  do  you  do  for  seasickness  ? 

13.  How  do  you  get  your  sea  legs  ? 

14.  What  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  Quartermaster  ? 

15.  What  is  the  distance  from  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  to  Bishop 
Rock  ? 

16.  What  is  the  distance  from  Fastnet  to  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  ? 

17.  How  are  the  bulkhead  doors  closed  and  from  where  ? 

18.  Do  ships  have  submarine  bells  ? 

19.  Which  side  is  port  and  which  starboard  ? 

20.  Give  the  cable  rate  to  Portugal  and  tell  what  messages  will  not  be 
received. 
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21.  What  is  a tryptique  ? 

22.  What  is  a nun  buoy  ? 

23.  Describe  the  Patent  log. 

24.  How  does  the  lookout  get  to  his  post  ? 

25.  How  are  ashes  disposed  of  ? 

26.  How  many  germs  are  there  in  the  air  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  sea  coast  ? 

27.  Why  is  sun  time  not  good  enough  for  the  civilized  world  ? 

28.  What  system  of  clocks  are  used  in  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal  % 

29.  What  is  an  international  date  line  ? 

30.  What  was  the  principal  objection  to  couriers  ? 

Though  perhaps  the  book  is  too  discursive  and  almost  too  encyclopaedic 
to  use  as  a pocket  text-book,  yet  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  read  at  home 
before  beginning  your  travels,  while  even  stay-at-home  readers  will 
find  some  of  the  chapters  readable  and  very  engrossing.  A considerable 
section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  shipping  information,  and  there  is  a 
remarkably  lucid  description  of  the  principles  of  ship  design. 

The  handbook  has  been  very  carefully  edited  by  an  “ American  for 
Americans,’ ’ and  over  one  hundred  steamship,  railway,  Government  and 
telegraph  officials  have  revised  the  proof  or  furnished  valuable  informa- 
tion. Finally,  this  book  is  the  result  of  twenty  years’  investigation 
and  travel  by  the  editor. 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Travel. 

Through  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg . A.  MacCallum  Scott.  3s.  net. 

Grant  Richards.  1910. 

Mr.  Scott  must  be  congratulated  on  his  charming  little  book  on  Finland 
He  has  the  happy  knack  of  word-painting,  and  as  one  reads  his  account  of 
the  “ white  nights  ” of  Finland,  one  can  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Finland 
summer,  and  long  to  see  some  of  the  wealth  of  foliage  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  that  are  so  typical  of  this  little-known  country.  He  has  very 
interesting  chapters  on  Helsingfors,  with  its  guard  of  islands,  its  beautiful 
parks  and  interesting  architecture  ; Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland  ; 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  Viborg,  the  starting  point  for  exploring 
the  Saima  Lake  and  Imatra.  For  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  find 
a new  field  for  travel,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a regular  service  of 
steamers,  owned  by  the  Finland  Steamship  Company,  which  run  from 
Hull  (Messrs.  John  Good  & Sons)  to  Helsingfors.  Steamers  also  run 
from  Stockholm.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs,  and  we 
particularly  like  “ Punkaharju  : the  Highway  across  the  Lake,”  which 
has  a very  sunny  effect  without  heavy  contrasts.  There  is  a useful 
appendix,  giving  information  about  hotels,  steamboats,  etc. 
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Baedeker's  Belgium  and  Holland.  15th  Edition.  6s.  net.  London. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1910. 

This  guide  possesses  the  usual  merits,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  this  well  known  and  deservedly  popular  series — a well  digested 
mass  of  useful  information  scrupulously  accurate  in  the  smallest  detail, 
absolute  reliability,  sufficiency  of  well  executed  maps  and  plans,  portability 
and  cheapness,  Belgium  and  Holland , now  in  its  fifteenth  edition,  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  slightly  augmented.  The  information  has 
been  carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  an  inset  gives  some  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  Brussels  International  Exhibition.  A hypercritical 
reader,  eager  to  find  fault,  would  indeed  be  baffled  by  Baedeker’s  latest 
volume.  Perhaps  the  only  points  concerning  which  we  might  suggest 
improvement  would  be  a revision  of  the  bibliographical  section,  in  which 
there  are  several  notable  omissions,  and  the  addition  of  some  description 
of  the  famous  museum  of  curios  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Musee,  at  Waterloo. 

Cook's  Handbook  for  Northern  Italy.  New  Edition.  4s.  T.  Cook  and 

Son.  1910. 

A new  edition  of  this  distinctly  useful,  as  well  as  readable,  guide  to  North 
Italy  has  just  been  published.  An  attractive  feature  of  these  guides 
(suggested,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Hare’s  well-known  volumes)  are  well- 
selected  extracts  from  notable  writers  describing  the  principal  antiquities, 
art  treasures  and  historical  monuments.  This  naturally  adds  very  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  guide.  Another  useful  feature  is  the  introduction 
which  gives  all  practical  information  likely  to  be  required  by  the  English 
traveller.  These  details  are  reliable  and  carefully  brought  up  to  date. 
We  regret,  however,  to  find  that  an  error  has  been  allowed  to  creep  in  with 
regard  to  the  postage.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  the  postage  to 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  2|d.  for  the 
half-ounce  ; whereas,  of  course,  it  is  now  25  centimes  for  the  first  ounce 
and  15  centimes  for  each  subsequent  ounce  ; and  the  inland  postage  in 
Italy  is  now  15  centesimi,  instead  of  20  centesimi.  Of  great  value  is 
the  very  full  and  carefully  compiled  list  of  festivals,  fetes,  pardons,  etc., 
so  that  this  section  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  travellers’  calendar. 
We  are  particularly  struck  with  the  index,  which  is  very  full  and  complete. 

To  hark  back  to  historical  information,  the  suggestions  as  to  precautions 
to  be  taken  to  maintain  health  are  sensible  and  opportune,  and  if  tourists 
will  follow  the  advice  given  about  “ beggars  and  fees,”  they  will  save 
themselves  much  annoyance.  A drawback  to  travel  in  any  part  of  Italy 
in  the  autumn,  especially  in  the  lake  region,  are  the  mosquitoes,  and 
some  useful  hints  are  given  for  coping  with  these  pests.  The  editor  recom- 
mends sal  volatile  and  water  for  alleviating  the  pain  of  mosquito  bites, 
but  we  rather  prefer  muscatol,  as  being  both  a palliative  and  preventive. 
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Exploration  in  Turkestan. 

Though  Count  Witte,  the  ex- 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
unable  to  recommend  any  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  the  exploration  of 
remote  Asia,  on  the  debateable 
ground  that  “ results  would  not 
justify  expenditure,”  yet  the  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  F.  Oldenburg  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  has  just  carried 
out  a scientific  expedition  privately 
financed.  Last  June  Turkestan  was 
the  field  of  operations,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  were 
three  ancient  abandoned  cities, 
found  in  the  Trufansky  Oasis,  in 
which  were  some  curious  burial 
caves.  Unfortunately,  regard  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  inhabitants 
stood  in  the  way  of  any  thorough 
exploration  of  these  caves. 

Some  very  curious  facts  in 
connection  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  this  primitive  people  are 
given  by  Mr.  Oldenburg.  It  might 
almost  seem  that  George  Meredith’s 
idea  of  leasehold  marriage  had  been 
forestalled  by  the  natives  of  the 
Trufansky  Oasis.  It  appears  they 
have  a pathetic,  if  ludicrous,  pre- 
dilection for  unlimited  marriage. 
A bride  can  be  obtained  for  the  first 
time  for  15  roubles,  but  if  asked  in 
marriage  for  the  second  time  her 
price  drops  to  5 roubles  ! Some 
curious  questions  were  asked  of  the 
explorer.  For  instance,  one  ingenious 
inquirer  wished  to  know  if  the  popular 
report  was  correct,  that  the  Czar  had 


ordered  the  Chinese  Emperor  to 
educate  the  people,  so  that  as  soon  as 
all  the  people  were  educated  the 
Czar  would  take  over  the  country  ! 
Mr.  Oldenburg  was  able  to  dispel 
this  notion,  to  the  great  gratification 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  explorer’s  report  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  we  regret  that  we 
are  only  able  to  give  one  extract. 
His  comparison  of  Turkestan  is 
ingenious  and  suggestive.  He  com- 
pares it  to  “ a rope  in  which  threads 
of  various  cultures  have  been  woven 
— Indian,  Greek,  Iranian,  Chinese, 
Christian  and  Manichean.” 

The  Penetration  of  Australia. 

An  important  pioneering  expedi- 
tion, led  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Canning  and 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
West  Australian  Government,  has 
recently  been  brought  to  a successful 
conclusion.  The  main  objects  in 
Mr.  Canning’s  preliminary  journey 
was  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
laying  down  a “ stock  route  ” from 
the  settled  portions  of  the  West 
Australian  colony  to  the  Kimberley 
gold  fields  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  the  State.  His  route  ran 
for  one  thousand  miles  through  the 
Spinifex  Desert  (popularly  knotvn 
as  the  Great  Sandy  Desert)  which 
had  been  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
passable, waterless,  arid  waste.  This 
preliminary  survey  occupied  the 
explorer  some  two  years  (1906- 
1907).  He  found  that  there  were 
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certain  water-holes,  known  only  to 
the  Aborigines,  stretching  at  wide 
intervals  through  the  whole  length 
of  this  Australian  “ Sea  of  Sand.” 

In  April,  1908,  Mr.  Canning  led 
another  expedition,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  men,  sixty-two  camels 
and  four  hundred  goats — the  latter 
for  the  meat  and  milk  supply,  while 
the  camels,  of  course,  were  for 
transport  purposes  only.  In  this 
expedition  the  main  work  was  to 
establish  a line  of  wells,  utilising 
the  water-holes,  when  possible,  right 
across  the  continent. 

Central  Australia,  according  to 
Mr.  Canning,  holds  out  great  possi- 
bilities of  development,  and  already 
prospectors  are  using  the  stock 
route  as  a base  from  which  to  explore 
the  country  for  minerals,  and  soon 
breeders  will  be  sending  their  live 
stock  along  the  route.  A great  part 
of  the  desert  is  covered  with  spinifex, 
some  varieties  of  which  are  edible, 
while  there  is  also  found  the  salt  bush, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
sheep.  Mr.  Canning  pointed  out 
that  other  parts  of  Australia,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  fine  pastoral 
regions,  were  once  considered  to  be 
arid  wastes. 

“ It  is  untrue  to  say  it  is  not  a 
white  man’s  country,”  said  the 
explorer.  “ I have  lived  in  it  under 
the  worst  conditions,  and  the  few 
white  women  and  children  I have 
seen  there  were  healthy.  The  climate 
in  winter  is  perfect,  and  in  the 
summer  the  nights  are  cool.  The 
days  are  hot,  but  the  air  is  dry  and 
one  can  work  easily  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees.  The  country 


is  a plateau  averaging  one  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
makes  a fine  wheat-growing  and 
dairy-farming  area.”  Absolutely  in 
the  centre  of  the  Continent  artesian 
wells  gave  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  with  the  construction  of 
railways  across  the  Continent  he  ex- 
pected the  interior  to  advance  rapidly. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in- 
directly, the  plague  of  rabbits,  for 
in  Australia  the  rabbit  is  not  only 
technically  but  most  positively  re- 
garded as  vermin — indeed  a sun- 
downer ( Anglice  tramp)  would  be 
insulted  at  being  offered  a rabbit  for 
supper  — should  indirectly  have 
brought  about  these  important  ex- 
plorations. Some  years  ago  it  was 
found  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
exterminating  the  vermin  in  the 
settled  areas  of  West  Australia  was 
to  build  a rabbit-proof  fence  no 
less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred 
miles  long  from  Starvation  Harbour 
on  the  south  coast  to  Mount  Blaze 
in  Northern  Territory.  Mr.  Canning 
had  been  engaged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  survey  the  proposed  site  for 
this  fence,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  this  survey  that  Mr.  Canning 
satisfied  himself  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  from  inquiries  among  the 
natives  that  the  Great  Waterless 
Desert  was  misnamed,  and  that 
water-holes  existed  in  the  heart  of 
the  supposed  lifeless  desert. 

Railway  Expansion  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

The  construction  of  the  Baro- 
Kano  railway  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  Zungeru,  the  capital  of 
the  Protectorate,  is  now  connected 
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with  Baro  by  rail.  Over  one  hundred 
miles  of  rail  have  been  laid  during  the 
present  year,  which  says  much  for 
the  energy  of  the  contractors  and 
engineers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  there  will  be  direct 
railway  communication  between 
Lagos  and  the  capital  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  One  of  the  most  important 
commercial  undertakings  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate are  the  great  tin-fields  of 
the  Bauchi  Province,  in  which 
£30,000,000  capital  has  been  sunk. 
A railway  to  connect  these  mines 
with  the  Baro-Kano  railway  has 
been  surveyed,  the  line  to  branch  off 
from  the  present  rail-head  near  Zaria. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  branch  line 
could  be  completed  in  twelve  months, 
as  labour  is  cheap  and  plentiful  and 
the  gradients  are  not  severe. 

Major  Fawcett’s  Bolivian  Explorations. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society 
have  recently  received  some  letters 
from  Major  Fawcett  in  Bolivia. 
The  expedition  under  his  command 
consists  of  Captain  Behrens,  a doctor 
and  an  ex-subaltern  of  the  British 
army,  two  Bolivian  officers,  three 
non-commissioned  officers  and  two 
arrerios.  His  last  letter  is  dated 
June  14th,  in  which  he  writes  : — 

“ From  Tirapata  we  go  down  the 
Inca  Mining  Company’s  road  to 
As  tiller  o or  Puerto  Markham.  Then 
I shall  get  rid  of  half  the  animals,  and 
proceed  to  cut  through  the  forest  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Heath.  After 
fixing  that  position,  we  shall  have  to 
trace  the  Heath  to  its  source  ; pass, 
if  there  is  time,  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Madidi  to  explore  the  country  ; 
cut  back  across  the  country  to  the 


Tambopata ; and  from  there  I 
propose  to  ascend  the  Cordilleras 
on  foot,  with  such  members  of  the 
expedition  as  are  still  fit  and  strong, 
by  way  of  the  frontier  line,  sending 
the  remainder  back  by  an  easy  road, 
and  thence  to  La  Paz.  We  have  the 
savages  of  the  lower  Heath  to  pass 
through  first — very  possibly  the  ugly 
dwarf  Indians  I was  told  about ; 
but  the  savages  of  the  upper  waters, 
I believe,  are  entirely  different,  and 
somewhere  in  the  Heath  or  Madidi 
sources  are  reputed  to  exist  white 
bearded  Indians  (white  Indians 
again  !).  I have  an  excellent  party, 
if  somewhat  small,  and  I have  no 
fear  of  any  serious  trouble.  I expect 
to  be  at  Puerto  Markham  about  the 
end  of  June,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Heath  about  the  end  of  July  or 
the  beginning  of  September  ; at  the 
source  of  the  Heath  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  up  here  again  in 
N ovember.” 

Exploring  Notes. 

The  Mikkelsen  Expedition  which 
had  been  sent  out  with  the  aim  of 
recovering  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  ill-fated  explorer  Mylius  Erichsen 
(who  perished  in  the  Danish  Ex- 
pedition in  North  East  Greenland 
in  1907)  have  lost  their  ship,  the 
“ Alabama,”  and  are  returning  home 
(except  Mr.  Mikkelsen  and  one  com- 
panion) in  a Norwegian  whaler.  The 
news  was  received  in  a telegram 
dated  August  19th  sent  from  Aale- 
sund.  The  leader,  M.  Mikkelsen,  is 
not  returning  with  the  rest  of  the 
Expedition,  but  is  making  a further 
attempt  to  find  Erichsen’s  papers 
and  diary. 
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A marble  cross  is  being  sent  out 
to  Maifoni  in  Wadai  to  be  placed 
over  the  grave  of  Lieutenant  Boyd 
Alexander.  Miss  Macleod,  who  was 
the  murdered  explorer’s  fiancee , was 
one  of  the  party  who  started  from 
Liverpool  last  month  in  charge  of 
the  memorial.  The  journey  is  one 
involving  considerable  hardships  and 
some  danger.  Indeed,  Miss  Macleod 
will  be  the  first  white  woman  to  have 
traversed  the  one  thousand  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  to  Lake 
Chad.  The  expedition  is  not  expected 
to  be  back  in  England  before  the 
beginning  of  February  next. 

The  King  has  consented  to  become 
the  patron  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society. 

The  Queen  has  presented  Captain 
Scott  with  two  Union  Jacks  for  his 
Antarctic  expedition.  One  of  these 
will  be  carried  on  the  southern 
journey,  flown  at  the  most  southerly 
point  reached — let  us  hope  at  the 
“ geographical  expression,”  known  as 
the  South  Pole — and  is  to  be  brought 
back  and  delivered  into  Her  Majesty’s 
hands.  The  second  flag  is  intended  to 
be  left  flying  as  a permanent  record 
at  the  most  southerly  point  reached. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  recently  pub- 
lished report  on  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  is  distinctly  encouraging.  The 
surface  drainage  system  for  Cairo 
will  probably  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  next  winter,  when  it 
is  hoped  that  Cairo  will  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  reproach  of  being 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  capitals 
in  the  world.  The  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  has  now  reached  Wad- 
medani,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 


end  of  the  year  it  will  be  continued 
as  far  as  Goz  Abu  Guma  on  the  White 
Nile.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  now  estimates 
the  population  of  the  Sudan  at 
two  millions  four  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that 
the  region  known  as  the  Lado  En- 
clade,  which  by  the  agreement  with 
the  Belgian  Government  was  to  revert 
to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Government, 
six  months  after  the  death  of  King 
Leopold,  was  formally  handed  over 
to  the  Sudan  authorities  last  June. 

A memorial  to  Hakluyt,  the 
famous  exploration  chronicler  (who 
was  long  connected  with  Bristol  as 
prebendary  of  the  cathedral),  was 
unveiled  on  July  7 th.  It  takes  the 
form  of  an  inscribed  tablet,  and  has 
been  placed  in  one  of  the  choir 
aisles,  when  a number  of  distinguished 
visitors  were  present,  including  Sir 
Clements  Markham. 

Among  the  new  Fellows  elected 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
at  the  last  meeting  were  Sir  Wm. 
Bailey,  Captain  J.  L.  Sleeman  and 
W.  Percival  Yetts,  R.N. 

The  Japanese  have  not  hitherto 
distinguished  themselves  in  geo- 
graphical research  and  discovery,  so 
the  report  of  the  projected  Arctic 
expedition  which,  according  to  the 
Tour  du  Monde , is  being  prepared  at 
Tokio,  is  suggestive.  It  appears 
that  Lieutenant  Shiraye  (whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  Pole  was 
planned  some  years  ago,  but  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  Avar  with 
Russia)  will  shortly  make  a start. 
His  party  is  to  consist  of  several 
scientists  and  will  number  all  told 
eleven  members. 


The  African  Henley. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  strides  that  are  made  in  the 
bringing  together  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  it  is  significant  that  shortly 
after  the  unification  of  South  Africa, 
the  sculling  championship  of  the 
world  has  been  decided  on  the 
Zambesi,  just  above  the  Victoria  Falls. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the 
opponents  were  the  New  Zealander, 
Richard  Amst  and  the  Englishman, 
Ernest  Barry. 

Although  it  is  a disappointment 
to  many  that  the  Mother  Country 
has  been  unable  to  wrest  the 
championship  from  the  colonies, — 
a championship  which  she  has  not 
held  for  thirty-four  years — yet  it  is 
a consolation  to  know  that  it  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  her  daughter 
colonies  across  the  sea. 

It  is  indeed  a matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  the  two  opponents  were 
members  of  that  great  Empire,  which 
has  been  enriched  by  the  names  of  two 
men  who  have  done  so  much  for  her  : 
Livingstone,  the  pioneer  of  discovery 
in  Central  Africa,  and  Rhodes,  the 
founder  of  the  colony  fertilised  by 
the  mighty  river  Zambesi,  on  whose 
bosom  the  thrilling  race  was  run. 

The  portion  of  the  river  selected, 
over  a mile  wide  for  part  of  the  course 
and  nowhere  less  than  half  a mile 
in  width,  was  an  ideal  stretch  for 
the  contest.  It  is  just  above  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and  the  beauty  of 


the  scenery,  which  until  the  opening 
of  the  railway  some  six  years  ago, 
was  little  known  to  white  men,  is 
probably  unsurpassed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Africa. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
New  Zealander  has  only  been  known 
as  a sculler  for  some  four  years, 
although  he  was  noted  before  on  the 
cycle  track.  He  is  the  first  New 
Zealander  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
holding  the  championship,  and,  as 
events  have  turned  out,  he  is  still 
unbeaten. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls, 
whose  articles  are  so  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Morning  Post , was 
present  at  the  race,  and  said, 
44  Although  Arnst  won,  and  won  by 
more  than  half  a dozen  lengths,  he 
was  driven  every  inch  of  the  way 
home,  and  confessed  to  the  most 
4 gruelling  ’ and  punishing  race  of 
his  life.’5 

The  British  South  Africa  Company 
had  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
match  and  rendered  every  assistance 
to  the  competitors,  and  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  President  of  the  Company, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  send  congratula- 
tions to  the  winner,  and  a wish  for 
44  better  luck  next  time  ” to  the 
plucky,  if  unsuccessful,  Englishman. 

The  Wild  Beasts’  Holocaust  at  Brussels. 

Readers  were,  no  doubt,  naturally 
indignant  at  the  painful  report  in  the 
papers  of  the  burning  to  death  of  the 
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wild  beasts  in  Bostock’s  Menagerie, 
one  of  the  most  popular  side  shows 
in  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  Not 
knowing  the  circumstances  it 
naturally  occurred  to  the  reader 
that  the  doomed  animals  should  have 
been  shot.  From  private  advices 
from  a reliable  eye-witness  just 
received,  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  authorities  acted  wisely  and 
humanely  after  all.  The  gendarmes, 
who  were  hastily  called  up,  wished 
to  shoot  the  animals  with  their  rifles. 
The  place  was,  however,  crowded 
with  sightseers,  and  to  have  fired  at 
the  animals  would  certainly  have 
entailed  fatalities  among  the  crowd. 
Indeed,  at  such  close  range  so  great 
is  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
Belgian  army  rifle  that  the  charge 
would  very  likely  have  gone  through 
the  animal  and  half  a dozen  people 
as  well ! As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  curious 
crowd  was  by  circulating  a rumour 
that  the  animals  had  been  allowed 
to  escape.  Fortunately,  the  fate 
of  the  animals  is  not  probably  so 
horrible  as  was  at  first  suggested. 
In  all  probability  they  died  of 
suffocation  and  were  not  burnt  alive. 

Swiss  Boycott  of  Motors. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment will  take  a more  reasonable  view 
of  motor  traffic  on  their  passes. 
Hitherto  they  have  notoriously 
shown  the  most  unreasonable 
hostility  to  motorists.  Even  on  the 
few  passes  where  motor  traffic  is 
allowed,  it  is  subject  to  the  most 
vexatious  restrictions.  For  instance, 
on  the  Simplon  you  may  not  cross 
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on  Thursday  ; you  may  not  start 
before  nine  in  the  morning,  or  after 
five  p.m.  you  must  not  exceed  six 
miles  an  hour,  or  two  miles  at  the 
curve.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Freeston  in 
his  book  (reviewed  on  page  220) 
observes,  “ The  Simplon  regulations, 
in  fact,  are  wholly  farcical,  and  I 
would  undertake  to  drive  a car  from 
Gondo  to  Brigue  with  a cargo  of  old 
ladies,  delicate  invalids,  or  young 
babes,  taking  every  precaution  which 
the  circumstances  would  enjoin,  and 
cover  the  distance  in  an  hour  and 
a half,7’  and  yet,  according  to  rule, 
no  less  than  four  hours  must  be 
occupied  in  the  journey  ! 

The  Zirlberg  Terror. 

As  every  cyclist  knows,  it  is  not 
the  altitude  or  actual  steepness  of 
a hill  or  mountain  pass  which  renders 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  cycle  or 
motor,  but  the  chief  factors  are  the 
conditions  of  the  surface,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  gradients  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  curves.  Probably 
there  is  hardly  a carriage  pass  in 
Switzerland  or  in  Tyrol  available 
for  wheel  traffic  which  cannot  be 
negotiated  in  reasonable  safety  by 
a skilled  cyclist  or  motorist,  but  there 
are  exceptions.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Freeston  in  his  book,  referred  to 
above,  considers  that  the  Zirlberg 
section  of  the  Scharnitz  Pass  in 
north  Tyrol  would  be  found  a 
stumbling  block  by  the  most  power- 
ful motor.  In  parts  the  gradient  is 
as  much  as  one  in  four.  Indeed,  the 
Zirlberg  may  be  considered  as  the 
Porlock  Hill  of  the  Alps. 
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Round  the  World  Scientific  and  Sporting 
Cruise. 

The  promoters  of  the  “ Round  the 
World  Scientific  and  Sporting  Cruise  ” 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
great  success  of  their  enterprise. 
The  applications  for  berths  have 
been  so  numerous  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  buy  a ship  outright 
instead  of  chartering  one.  To  enable 
the  inclusive  fee  for  the  cruise,  to  be 
reduced  from  650  to  450  guineas, 
the  cruise  has  been  shortened  to 
three  hundred  instead  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  The 
vessel  sails  in  the  first  week  of 
October. 

On  the  Coast  of  Florida,  the  South 
Sea  and  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo, 
and  many  other  places,  excellent 
mixed  shooting  will  be  obtained, and  a 
sufficiently  long  stay  will  be  made 
at  Mombasa  to  enable  a visit  to 
Lake  Victoria  to  be  paid,  and  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  sports- 
men to  enjoy  big  game  shooting  in 
British  East  Africa,  over  some  of 
the  ground  recently  traversed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Stops  at  sea  will  from  time  to 
time  be  made  for  deep  sea  dredging 
and  general  fishing  with  net  and  line, 
whilst  the  magnificent  tarpon, 
tuna  and  other  fishing  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,  Tampico  Bay,  Trinidad, 
Bermuda,  etc.,  will  also  be  freely 
indulged  in. 


Snapshots. 

The  danger  of  incontinently 
jumping  to  conclusions  on  insufficient 
data  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  a 
paragraph  on  motoring  in  a well- 
known  weekly  contemporary.  It 
deals  with  the  contrast  in  locomo- 
tion, and  we  have  a picture  of  an 
elephant  drawing  a caravan  along- 
side of  an  Argyll  motor.  This,  it 
appears,  was  “ overtaken  on  the  way 
to  Alexandria  near  the  Argyll  works.” 
After  enlarging  upon  the  curious 
contrast,  the  sapient  scribe  winds 
up  with  the  observation  that  the 
motor  car  is  every  day  spreading 
into  the  more  remote  districts  of 
Africa.  He  evidently  assumes  that 
the  well-known  Argyll  works  at 
Alexandria,  N.B.,  are  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ! This  shows  the  risk  of 
“ writing  round  ” an  illustration  and 
ignoring  facts. 

Foreign  motorists  bringing  their 
cars  to  England  temporarily  for 
touring  purposes  are  now  exempt 
from  the  usual  motor  tax.  British 
subjects  domiciled  abroad  or  in  the 
colonies  are  also  exempt. 

The  King  has  consented  to 
become  patron  of  the  following 
yacht  clubs  : — Royal  Victoria,  Ryde  ; 
Royal  Albert,  Southsea ; and  the 
Royal  Southern,  Southampton. 


How  to  keep  CooL 

Though  these  wrinkles  for  heat 
victims  were  written,  I believe, 
during  one  of  the  rare  spells  of 
tropical  weather,  it  is  possible  that 
when  our  readers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  these  hints,  they 
will  fail  to  appreciate  them.  Indeed, 
in  view  of  the  proverbial  capricious  - 
ness  of  the  English  climate,  it  is  on 
the  cards  that  hints  on  how  to  keep 
warm  may  be  considered  more 
seasonable  ! 

Keeping  cool  depends  mainly  on 
suitable  diet,  suitable  clothing,  and 
suitable  surroundings.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  we  are  so  little 
accustomed  to  a really  high  tempera- 
ture of,  say,  ninety  in  the  shade, 
that  we  do  not  condescend  to  treat 
it  seriously  and  alter  our  mode  of 
life  on  that  account.  We  are,  no 
doubt,  tired  of  being  told  by  our 
friends  from  tropical  countries  that 
ninety  in  the  shade  is  more  intolerable 
in  London  than  a much  higher 
temperature  in  India  or  the  tropics. 

1.  With  regard  to  dietary,  shun 
ice  and  all  iced  drinks  from  iced 
coffee  to  iced  champagne.  The 
cooling  effect  of  these  is  delusive, 
and  the  greater  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  drink 
and  the  body  heat  the  greater  the 
ultimate  discomfort.  It  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  a beverage  should 
suggest  the  cellar  rather  than  the 
refrigerator. 

2.  After  a certain  limit  is  reached 


the  more  one  drinks  the  less  one’s 
thirst  is  satisfied.  The  best  thirst- 
quencher  is  tea,  without  milk,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne. 

3.  Avoid  all  alcoholic  drinks, 
especially  when  iced. 

4.  Common  sense  tells  us  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  meat  in 
hot  weather.  Indeed,  what  is  popu- 
larly called  a semi-invalid  diet  is  the 
most  appropriate— eggs,  fish,  chicken, 
plenty  of  fruit  and  farinaceous 
dishes. 

5.  The  following  is  an  ideal  hot- 
weather  dietary  : — Breakfast  (not 
later  than  8 a.m.). — Coffee  (more 
sustaining  than  tea),  fish  or  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  a couple  of  poached 
eggs  on  toast,  fruit.  Lunch. — Basin 
of  hot  soup  with  bread,  one  glass 
of  beer,  fruit  ; a simpler  lunch 
would  be  some  farinaceous  dish  and 
fruit.  Afternoon  tea. — Tea  (prefer- 
ably as  hot  as  possible  and  without 
milk),  light  cakes  and  fruit.  Supper 
(9  p.m.). — Cold  meat  (chicken  most 
suitable),  salad,  any  vegetables  in 
season,  stewed  fruit. 

6.  An  ideal  drink  is  oatmeal  and 
water,  or  toast  and  water  with  a 
dash  of  lemon.  Fruits  and  many 
vegetables  are  great  thirst-quenchers, 
especially  oranges,  melons,  lettuces, 
cucumber,  tomatoes,  which  contain 
from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  water. 

7.  Costume. — Drill,  white  ducks, 
puggarees,  sun  helmet,  cummer- 
bunds and  other  tropical  eccentrici- 
ties should  be  avoided.  The  only 
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change  really  necessary  is  to  leave 
off  one’s  waistcoat,  wear  turn-down 
collars,  and  substitute  jacket  and 
straw  hat  for  frock  coat  and  top  hat. 

8.  It  is  a delusion  to  suppose 
colour  in  clothing  has  any  effect 
on  the  temperature  of  the  body.  It 
is  mainly  a question  of  weight.  In- 
deed some  scientists  declare  that  the 
colours,  which  artists  describe  as 
warm,  are  actually  cooler  than  white. 

9.  As  to  the  management  of  the 
house  : regulate  the  opening  of 
windows  according  to  the  aspect, 
and  open  all  windows  at  night. 

10.  What  is  called  sunstroke  is 
often  due  as  much  to  excess  of 
alcohol  or  meat  as  to  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

11.  An  excellent  natural  refri- 
gerator can  be  improvised  by  filling 
a porous  earthenware  jar  with  water, 
tying  a wet  cloth  round  it,  and  hang- 
ing it  up  in  a draught.  The  best  way 
to  keep  ice  is  wrapped  in  a blanket, 
keeping  it  clear  of  the  water  which 
drains  off.  In  this  way  it  keeps 
much  longer  than  in  sawdust. 

12.  Beware  of  chills — they  are 
more  likely  to  be  caught  in  warm 
than  in  cold  weather.  In  hot  coun- 
tries it  is  not  so  much  sun  which  has 
to  be  guarded  against,  but  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Wear  a flannel  belt  (cholera  belt) 
round  the  loins. 

13.  Take  plenty  of  exercise.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  heat  is  less 
felt  when  playing  cricket  or  tennis 
in  the  broiling  sun  than  when  lying 
in  a hammock  in  the  shade  consuming 
iced  drinks.  In  homely  language, 
“ try  and  sweat  out  the  heat.” 


14.  Finally,  do  not  aim  at  an 
arctic  temperature  with  the  atmo- 
sphere ninety  degrees  or  so  in  the 
shade.  Put  up  with  a certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  think  and  talk  about  it 
as  little  as  possible. 

Tipping  on  Ocean  Liners. 

The  influx  of  tourists  who  annually 
visit  this  country  from  abroad  is 
responsible  for  the  tipping  question 
being  again  brought  into  prominence. 
Says  an  evening  newspaper,  “ The 
practice  of  tipping  is  becoming  a very 
great  nuisance  on  some  liners,  where 
you  can  rarely  ask  a question  without 
having  to  pay  for  the  answer.”  This, 
probably,  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
contains  a large  measure  of  truth, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vexed 
question  of  tipping  is  a source  of  real 
discomfort  to  most  of  the  travelling 
public. 

Let  us  analyse  the  question  from 
the  various  standpoints  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  seasoned  traveller  is  con- 
fronted with  the  knowledge  that,  at 
the  end  of  a voyage,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  persons  are  expecting  tips 
from  him.  It  is  a mistake,  for 
instance,  to  tip  either  the  purser, 
chief  steward  or  second  steward. 
Neither  of  these  men  perform  menial 
or  personal  work  for  individual 
passengers,  and  their  wages  are  high 
enough  to  preclude  them  from 
expecting  tips. 

From  the  assistant  steward’s  point 
of  view  the  question  has  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  He  not  unjustly 
considers  tips  to  be  a legitimate  part 
of  his  income,  and  dispenses  his 
attentions  according  to  his  ability 
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to  predict  the  generosity  of  travellers. 
His  average  wage  is  from  £2  10s.  to 
£3  10s.  per  month,  out  of  which  a 
few  shillings  are  usually  stopped  each 
voyage  to  compensate  the  owners 
for  lost  silver,  cutlery  and  breakages. 
When  one  remembers  that  he  may 
be  married  and  have  a family  and 
his  necessity  of  always  appearing  on 
duty  immaculately  clad,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  prospective  value 
of  tips  should  entirely  determine  his 
attitude  towards  passengers. 

There  is  one  solution  to  the 
problem,  which  would  benefit  all 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is  to 
abolish  tipping  and  pay  stewards 
higher  wages.  The  abolition  would 
have  to  be  rigorously  enforced  by 
the  heads  of  the  department,  and 
after  one  warning  a man  known  to 
receive  a tip  should  be  dismissed  the 
company. 

Now  comes  the  third  party 
interested  in  the  subject — the  ship- 
owner. To  the  aforementioned 
suggestion  he  replies  that  passengers’ 
fares  would  have  to  be  raised,  and 
the  public  would  be  made  to  pay  the 
extra  wages.  Quite  so.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the 
passengers  usually  far  outnumber 
the  stewards  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  and  the  fares  would  not 
have  to  be  raised  much.  Moreover, 
do  not  the  public  pay  now  ? Under 
the  present  system  the  parsimonious 
man  escapes  payment  and  the 
generous  man  pays  more  than  his 
share,  whereas,  with  fares  raised  a 
little,  the  payment  is  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

Three  advantages  would  accrue 


with  the  no-tipping  plan  in  opera- 
tion. The  passenger  would  know 
that  the  question  would  not  bother 
him  at  his  journey’s  end,  and  he 
would  be  attracted  by  a line  which 
advertised,  “ Tipping  is  not  allowed.” 
It  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  stewards  generally, 
eliminating  the  obsequious  man  who 
cringes  and  panders  to  one  passenger 
and  is  neglectful  and  insolent  to 
another.  Lastly,  the  owner — already 
recompensed  by  raised  fares — would 
find  his  passenger-carrying  ships 
become  more  and  more  popular  and 
a consequent  increase  of  dividend. 

Letter-Telegram  to  India. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  by 
Anglo-Indians,  that  a service  of 
letter-telegram  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time.  By  this  means  the 
whole  of  India  is  practically  brought 
within  a fortnight  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  saving  from  a week  to 
a fortnight  in  transit.  The  “ letter- 
telegram  ” is  sent  by  wire  to  London, 
from  London  to  Bombay  by  ordinary 
letter-post,  and  from  Bombay  to  its 
destination  anywhere  in  India  by 
wire.  Further,  the  letter-telegrams 
can,  as  an  alternative,  be  sent  by 
wire  to  Brindisi,  and  thence  forwarded 
by  post  to  India.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  in  force  in  the  case  of 
telegrams  sent  from  India  to  this 
country.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  Indian  mail  being  missed 
that  the  value  of  this  system  is  seen. 
For  instance,  taking  Quetta  or  Srina- 
gar as  good  examples,  it  would  be 
possible  by  means  of  a letter-tele- 
gram to  catch  the  outgoing  mail  at 
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Bombay  several  days  after  the  mail 
had  left  either  of  these  stations. 
The  saving  over  an  ordinary  cable- 
gram, 2s.  a word  (or  Is.  lOd.  by  the 
uncertain  and  slower  Turkish  service), 
is  obvious. 

A Quaint  Inn-Sign  at  Berne. 

Tourists  wandering  through  the 
old  streets  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  picturesque  capital  in  Europe, 
may  possibly  have  noticed  a colossal 
jack-boot,  which  serves  as  a sign  for 
one  of  the  historic  inns  of  Berne. 
Even  the  indispensable  Baedeker 
does  not  enlighten  them  as  to  its 
meaning  or  origin.  For  this,  one  must 
refer  to  a recent  number  of  the 
French  periodical  Les  Annales.  In 
1602  the  French  sent  M.  Bassom- 
pierre  as  Legate  to  Switzerland.  He 
seems  to  have  rendered  himself  so 
popular  that  an  unparalleled  “ stir- 
rup-cup ” was  prepared  to  speed  the 
parting  guest.  Just  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse,  the  thirteen 
delegates  of  the  thirteen  cantons 
advanced,  each  with  a cup  holding 
quite  a pint  of  wine.  They  sur- 
rounded him,  raised  the  cups  simul- 
taneously, and  pledged  France  in  one 
deep  draught,  leaving  not  a drop 
behind.  M.  Bassompierre,  taken 
aback  by  such  a compliment,  could 
return  it  only  in  one  way.  He  dis- 
mounted, pulled  off  his  long  riding 
boot,  made  his  servant  fetch  thirteen 
bottles  of  wine,  poured  them  into 
the  boot,  and,  holding  it  aloft  by  the 
spur  and  crying  : “To  the  Thirteen 
Cantons,”  emptied  the  improvised 
goblet.  In  memory  of  this  Brob- 
dingnagian  draught  the  inn  outside 


which  the  farewell  took  place  adopted 
a boot  as  its  sign.  The  official  visit 
of  M.  Fallieres  to  Berne  last  month, 
intended  to  cement  the  “ Franco- 
Swiss  entente  cordiale,”  did  not 
demand,  fortunately  for  the  French 
President,  such  an  heroic  manifesta- 
tion of  the  friendship  between  the 
two  Republics. 

An  Open-Air  Ober-Ammergau. 

Visitors  to  the  South  of  France 
when  travelling  from  Monte  Carlo 
to  Mentone  by  train  or  motor  will 
have  noticed  on  their  left  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Cabbe-Roquebume, 
perched  high  up  on  a rocky  in- 
accessible-looking hill,  but  few  will 
know  that  there  takes  place  on 
one  day  every  summer  an  outdoor 
representation  of  the  “ Passion.” 
The  various  scenes,  from  the  proces- 
sion of  priests  and  people  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  so  on 
to  the  Crucifixion,  is  all  in  the  open 
air,  and  Cabbe,  with  its  rugged 
surroundings  and  olive  groves, 
admirably  adapts  itself  as  a realistic 
and  beautiful  moving  stage  on  a 
vast  scale,  as  both  player  and  audi- 
ence pass  slowly  on,  step  by  step, 
to  each  spot  chosen  for  the  particular 
part  of  the  drama.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  said  (and  with  considerable 
truth)  that  in  many  respects  parts 
of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  closely  re- 
semble the  surroundings  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  Cabbe  the  performance 
and  arrangements  are  held  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  village  priest,  who,  indeed,  takes 
part  in  the  actual  procession,  and 
he,  doubtless,  sees  to  it  that,  as  far 
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as  possible,  all  is  reverently  carried 
out,  a difficult  task,  no  doubt,  when 
one  remembers  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  exists  in  modern 
France  upon  all  things  touching 
religion,  a fact  which,  perhaps,  may 
excuse  the  apparent  latitude  which 
sanctions  — perforce,  perhaps  — a 
solemn  day  to  be  somewhat  incon- 
gruously terminated  by  an  embrasse- 
ment  general , which,  being  interpreted, 
means  an  illuminated  fete  with 
dancing  and  the  general  merry- 
making which  accompany  all  the 
summer  evening  fetes  in  the  South. 

Registration  v.  Non- Registration  of  Luggage. 

This  question  is  for  ever  before  us 
and  is  periodically  discussed  in  the 
daily  papers,  but  without,  ap- 
parently, getting  any  nearer  a final 
judgment.  The  letters  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  Times  put 
the  case  very  clearly,  both  for  and 
against,  and  the  solution  may  be 
found  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
one  writer,  who  says  : “ Combine 

in  one  system  the  facility  with 
which  luggage  is  recovered  at  its 
destination  on  the  Continent  with 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  sent  off  in 
this  country.” 

On  principle,  the  advantages  of 
registration  are  manifest;  in  practice, 
people  who  are  in  a hurry  (which 
they  seldom  need  be,  by  the  bye) 
allege  that  registration  means  an 
aggravating  delay.  We,  personally, 
can  seldom  complain  of  undue  delay 
in  the  Continental  system,  of  which 
we  have  had  thirty  years'  experience, 
but  admit  it  might  be  even  reduced 
to  the  same  time  as  it  now  takes 


in  England  to  have  one’s  luggage 
labelled  by  (as  the  writer  above- 
quoted  suggests)  employing  dupli- 
cate and  numbered  labels.  On 
arrival,  in  the  aggregate , there  need 
be  no  more  delay  than  at  present  ; 
we  say  in  the  aggregate,  because 
under  existing  conditions  it  is  a 
question  of  sauve  qui  pent — the 
strongest  gets  his  luggage  first,  and 
so  on  ; the  weakly  ones  have  to 
wait  until  the  struggle  is  over.  No 
luggage  should  be  withdrawn  except 
through  a porter,  and  upon  handing 
over  the  duplicate  label ; also  all 
the  luggage  at  large  stations  should 
be  properly  ranged  on  numbered 
benches,  as  is  the  custom  at  Charing 
Cross  when  dealing  with  registered 
luggage.  A very  few  moments 
suffice  to  enable  the  porter  to  find 
the  luggage,  put  it  on  a cab,  slam 
the  door  and  pocket  his  tip. 

The  Grand  Tour  of  To-Day. 

The  political  and  educational  value 
of  the  ‘ ‘ grand  tour  ” is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Kaiser.  Follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  King  George  and 
the  Czar  and  the  late  Crown  Prince 
of  Austria,  the  German  Crown  Prince 
starts  in  November  for  a tour  in  the 
Far  East,  which  will  include  visits 
to  China,  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Japan,  and  will  return  in  February. 
The  visit  to  the  Far  East  has 
replaced  the  European  grand  tours 
of  early  Victorian  days.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  been  rendered  unneces- 
sary, as  in  this  age  of  travelling 
European  tours  come  into  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  members  of 
royal  houses. 
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The  Motorist  in  the  Alps. 


Some  very  valuable  wrinkles  for 
those  intending  to  motor  over  Swiss 
passes  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Freeston’s 
motoring  guide  to  “ One  Hundred 
Mountain  Passes/’  which  is  reviewed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Freeston  lays  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  motor 
being  able  to  turn  in  a small  circle, 
so  that  the  motorist  may  be  able 
to  tackle  the  innumerable  zigzags 
of  the  passes  with  their  hair-pin 
corners.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  unless  the  car  could  turn  easily 
within  a circle  of,  say,  thirty  or 
thirty-five  feet,  the  motorist  had 
better  leave  his  car  at  home  and 
negotiate  the  passes  on  foot  or  on 
cycle.  All  the  pleasure  of  the  trip 
will  be  spoilt  if  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  and  reverse  at  each  of  the 
eighty  hair-pin  corners  of  the  Stelvio 
Pass  for  instance. 

Another  hint  which  may  be  given 
concerns  the  engine  and  chassis 
numbers,  which  are  duly  inscribed 
in  advance  on  the  triptyques.  The 
holder  must  know  exactly  where 
the  numbers  are  stamped  on  the 
car,  and  be  able  to  point  to  them  at 
once  on  lifting  the  bonnet  or  foot- 
board. At  some  custom-houses  the 
officials  are  content  merely  to  note 
the  registration  figures  on  the  number 
plates,  and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  maker’s  numbers, 
but  in  other  cases  the  particulars 
on  the  triptyques  are  compared  with 
the  car  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in 
which  the  tourist  may  unwittingly 
find  himself  at  a disadvantage  and 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  On 


the  last  road  journey  I made  abroad 
I found  at  Boulogne  that,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  issuing  clerk 
in  London,  the  engine  numbers  had 
been  wrongly  inscribed  on  the  trip - 
tyque , and  only  by  the  kindness  of 
the  customs  official  concerned  was 
I able  to  have  the  document  amended 
on  the  spot.  He  would  have  been 
quite  within  his  rights,  however,  had 
he  refused  to  accept  the  triptyque  as 
corresponding  to  the  particular  car. 

Korea  : The  Spinsters’  Paradise. 

The  attention  of  the  ninety 
thousand  4 4 unappropriated  bless- 
ings ” of  the  United  Kingdom  might 
profitably  be  turned  to  Korea  (whose 
epithet  44  Chosen  ” seems  peculiarly 
appropriate)  as  a colonisation  field. 
It  seems  that  not  only  are  bachelors 
discouraged  in  this  44  island  of  the 
blest,”  but  they  are  practically  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. A male  Korean  is  not 
allowed  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of 
trousers  until  he  is  married.  He 
has  instead  to  wear  skirts,  and  is 
consequently  marked  out  as  one  who 
possesses  no  definite  position  in 
society.  Not  only  that,  but,  further, 
the  Government  hold  out  a direct 
incentive  to  thrift,  as  no  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  until  he  can  prove 
that  he  is  able  to  support  a wife.  So' 
the  skirt  serves  as  an  index  of 
income.  It  is  true  that  these  peculiar 
sumptuary  laws  obtained  in  the  old 
days,  but  as,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  no 
resident  in  Korea  is  a reader  of  this 
magazine,  I am  unable  to  state  if 
these  regulations  have  been  abolished 
under  the  Japanese  rule  or  not. 
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The  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition. 

Intending  travellers  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  them  in  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhi- 
bition, which  has  just  been  opened. 
This  is  the  great  event  of  the  year 
in  the  photographic  world,  and  those 
who  intend  to  illustrate  their  travels 
by  the  means  of  photography  will 
find  here  how  the  ordinary  topo- 
graphical view  can  be  idealised  into 
a veritable  work  of  art.  The  stan- 
dard of  late  years  has  been  much 
higher,  largely  owing  to  the  work 
of  the  “ Linked  Ring  ” and  the 
exhibitions  of  the  “ Photographic 
Salon.” 

The  American  Customs  Ordeal. 

American  tourists  now  find  the 
trip  to  Europe  shorn  of  its  greatest 
terror — the  custom-house  inquisition 
at  New  York  on  returning  home. 
Hitherto  the  officials  demanded  a 
full  and  categorical  statement  as  to 
the  value  of  each  article  purchased 
abroad.  Now,  however,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  declare  the  aggregate 
value  of  foreign  purchases,  and  the 
average  traveller’s  luggage  is  passed 
in  some  five  minutes,  and  instead 
of  the  elaborate  document  (which 
caused  formerly  so  much  delay)  with 
details  as  to  contents  being  pasted  on 
each  article  of  luggage,  the  officers 
are  now  satisfied  with  the  old- 
fashioned  and  time-honoured  piece 
of  chalk. 

Railway  Expansion  in  Algeria. 

The  penetration  of  Algeria  by 
means  of  railways  is  making  rapid 
strides,  and  the  French  Parliament 


have  recently  voted  for  the  ext 
of  the  Algerian  railway  syst 
no  less  than  seven  new  lines.  JNo 
doubt  most  of  these  are  either 
strategic  or  intended  to  promote 
the  commercial  development  of  the 
country  ; but  two  of  these  lines  are 
of  special  interest  to  tourists.  One 
of  them,  from  Ain-beida  to  Tebessa, 
would  enable  travellers  to  visit  the 
finest  Roman  ruins  still  extant  in 
north  Africa  very  easily  from  Con- 
stantine. Formerly  they  could  only 
be  reached  by  a roundabout  route 
from  Bone.  The  other  line  is  the 
extension  of  the  Constantine-Biskra 
line  to  Touggourt,  which  at  present 
can  only  be  reached  by  a tedious  and 
exhausting  journey  by  mail  cart 
or  camel.  The  ambitious  character 
of  this  new  railway  project  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  line 
arranged  for  are  estimated  to  cost 
nearly  eighty  million  francs. 

New  Route  to  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 

Hitherto  the  only  direct  way  of 
reaching  Mombasa  and  our  East 
African  protectorates  (British  East 
Africa,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar)  was 
by  German  steamers,  while  those 
who  preferred  to  voyage  under  the 
British  flag  were  compelled  to  take 
the  circuitous  route  via  the  Cape. 
By  the  new  arrangements  of  the 
progressive  Union  Castle  Line  this 
reproach  has  been  removed,  and 
this  company  will,  on  September 
14th,  inaugurate  direct  service  via 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Mombasa,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Natal.  As  at  Durban,  this 
service  will  connect  with  the  ordinary 
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Cape  service,  it  follows  that  now 
the  chief  ports  of  the  whole  of  the 
African  continent  will  be  served 
by  British  Liners.  The  steamers 
which  have  been  allotted  for  this 
new  service  are  the  “ Guelph,”  the 
“Goth”  the  “Goorkha”  and  the 
“ Gascon,”  and,  so  far  as  at  present 
arranged,  the  service  will  be  monthly. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Govern- 
ment, while  doing  their  best  to 
foster  and  maintain  this  new  service, 
are  to  pay  a subsidy.  But  no  doubt 
both  the  Protectorate  of  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda  will,  in  their 
own  interests,  give  all  the  material 
and  moral  support  in  their  power 
to  the  Union  Castle  Liners,  and  in 
future  troops,  stores,  railway  material 
etc.,  will  be  carried  under  the 
British  flag.  As  for  the  mails, 
instead  of  being  transferred,  as 
heretofore,  at  Aden  and  sent  on 
to  their  destination  by  German 
steamers,  they  will  probably  go  by 
this  new  service. 

Hotel  Notes. 

The  Montana  Hotel  recently 
opened  at  Lucerne,  which  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Dreilinden,  will  probably  become 
popular  with  English  visitors.  For 
one  thing,  the  terms  are  more 
moderate  than  those  of  the  three 
fashionable  hotels,  the  Palace,  the 
National,  and  the  historic  Schweiz- 
erhof. 

Though  Carlsbad  is  well  provided 
with  hotels  of  the  first  rank,  two 
more  are  projected.  One,  the 
Astoria,  will  be  built  in  the  West 
End  quarter  by  Mr.  Aulich,  the 


proprietor  of  the  fashionable  estab- 
lishment, the  Savoy  West  End  ; the 
other  is  to  be  built  on  the  Hellenenhof 
heights  and  will  be  run  in  connection 
with  the  funicular  railway.  It  is  to 
be  called  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Hotel 
Adlon,  Berlin,  one  of  the  best- 
known  hotels  de  luxe  in  Europe, 
are  about  to  build  a hotel  at 
Nauheim  with  the  same  name.  The 
site  selected  is  close  to  the  Kur- 
Brunnen. 


To  Colonial  Readers. 

I have  recently  been  looking  through 
our  subscription  list,  and  though  I 
find  that  the  residents  of  the  British 
Colonies  are  fairly  well  represented, 
yet  there  are  a few  outlying  colonies 
where  we  do  not  appear  to  have 
subscribers.  I have  pleasure  then 
in  making  the  following  offer : — To 
the  writer  of  the  first  letter  opened 
from  any  of  the  following  colonies, 
Aden,  Wei-hai-wei,  Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland,  Somaliland,  Gambia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Saskatchewan, 
Yukon  Territory,  Labrador,  Domi- 
nica, Papua,  Tonga  Isles,  St.  Helena, 
Seychelles,  Solomon  Islands,  Falk- 
land Islands,  intimating  their  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  I shall 
be  pleased  to  send  for  six  months 
gratis  and  post  free,  a copy  of  the 
magazine,  beginning  with  the  number 
of  October,  1910.  No  coupons  are 
required.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  the  writer  should  express  a wish 
to  be  placed  on  the  subscription  list 
for  six  months. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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The  Assam  Borderland. 

By  J.  D.  ANDERSON,  Late  I.C.S. 

Places,  like  people,  races  and  individuals,  are  curiously  dependent  on 
whimsical  fortune  for  their  fame  among  the*  fickle  generations  of  men. 
The  bleak  stony  north-western  frontier  of  India  and  its  scowling  Semitic 
tribesmen  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  books.  Here,  it  is  felt,  history 
has  been  made,  because  here  history  has  been  recorded.  It  is  the  races 
who  write  that  remain  on  the  lips  and  dwell  in  the  imaginations  of 
succeeding  generations,  whereas  the  infinitely  more  fascinating  and 
mysterious  north-eastern  frontier  of  India,  the  true  meeting  place  of 
East  and  West,  is  neglected  by  scholar  and  traveller  alike,  and  is  only 
known  to  a mere  handful  of  administrators.  Yet  here  the  blue  hills 
that  frame  the  Brahmaputra  valley  are  clad  with  noble  forests,  filled  in 
the  spring  with  odorous  bloom,  above  which  soar  flashing  (and  mostly 
nameless)  snowy  peaks,  which,  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  would  be  the 
subject  of  legend  and  poetry.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  not  unhealthy, 
as  Assam  tea-planters  know.  The  savage  races  that  inhabit  the  hills, 
genial  beings  of  Indo-Chinese  or  Tibeto-Burmese  origin,  are  friendly 
and  smiling  folk  when  they  are  not  wrought  up — in  the  fashion  that  marks 
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the  true  savage — to  fits  of  sudden  and  uncontrollable  passion,  as  swiftly 
transient  as  the  thunderstorms  of  their  hills. 

The  plains-people,  the  Assamese  proper,  are,  as  all  who  know  them 
acknowledge,  among  the  most  attractive  of  men.  They  have  rarely  come 
into  contact  with  the  Muslim  conquerors  of  the  rest  of  India,  and  retain 
the  primitive  Hindu  social  ideas  which  abhor  the  pardah  and  leave  women 
as  free  to  go  abroad  unveiled  and  unashamed  as  in  the  West.  Nor 
is  this  because  the  Assamese  ladies  lack  the  seductions  of  their  sex.  Since 
time  immemorial  their  charm  has  been  recognised,  and  the  Assam  valley 
has  ever  been  famous  as  the  home  of  love  and  magic,  a sort  of  Indian 
Cythera,  where  the  Indian  Cupid  and  his  mother,  “ hominum  divomque 
voluptas ,”  meet  with  due  reverence  and  honour.  In  Assam,  almost  alone 
in  modern  India,  infant  marriage  is  unknown,  and  a youth  may  choose 
his  bride  by  the  pleasant  mode  of  courtship,  which  to  us  Europeans  seems 
the  fitting  and  natural  prelude  to  matrimony.  Every  year,  in  the  mellow 
scented  spring,  when  the  moon  is  at  its  full,  is  celebrated  a festival 
in  which  young  men  and  maidens  take  a part,  the  eminently  cheerful 
Bihu  feast,  which  is  the  traditional  period  for  elopements  as  exciting  and 
romantic  as  those  which  made  Gretna  Green  famous.  Every  magistrate 
in  the  Assam  valley  finds  his  hands  full  of  business  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  for  custom  and  propriety  require  that  the  parents  of  runaway 
young  ladies  should  charge  their  future  sons-in-law  with  forcible  abduction. 
The  brides  themselves  are  compelled  by  local  ideas  to  assert  that  they 
were  unwilling  victims.  But  this  plea  is  not  very  seriously  urged,  and  the 
matter  is  usually  settled  by  the  payment  of  a fine  to  the  proud  parents, 
who  depart  quite  satisfied  that  the  necessar}^  concessions  to  publicity  and 
propriety  have  been  made.  The  only  drawback  to  this  ingenious  abuse 
of  judicial  procedure  is  that  sometimes  a real  abduction  passes  unpunished 
because  the  culprit  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  girl’s  reluctance  was 
onty  feigned.  But  this  rarely  happens.  The  Assamese,  for  all  their 
soft  climate  and  the  associations  connected  with  the  worship  of  Kamaksha 
Devi,  are  among  the  most  moral  of  Indian  peoples,  and  the  social  evils 
which  stain  the  lives  of  great  cities  are  unknown  in  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  prosperous  of  agricultural  populations. 

Ethnically,  historically,  in  the  matter  of  linguistic  variety,  few  more 
interesting  people  exist,  and  if  they  are  little  known  to  the  outer  world, 
it  must  be  because,  till  lately,  they  “ carebant  vate  sacro Of  late  years 
a good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  singularly  varied  races  of  Assam. 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  famous  “ Report  on  the  North-East  Frontier 
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of  Bengal,’*  though  it  bears  a somewhat  repellent  and  official  external 
form,  is  in  reality  as  amusing  and  fascinating  as  a novel.  Not  less 
interesting  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Gait’s  admirable  History  of  Assam , in  which 
patriotic  Britons  may  read  by  what  inevitable  steps  British  rule  succeeded 
to  the  sway  of  Shan  invaders  degenerated  by  too  long  a stay  in  the 
enervating  climate  of  the  rich  and  seductive  Brahmaputra  valley.  At 
the  present  moment  Colonel  Gurdon,  Director  of  Ethnology  in  Assam, 
is  editing  an  excellent  series  of  monographs  dealing  with  the  various 
tribes  that  dwell  in  the  forests  round  the  chosen  home  of  Kamadeva. 
Volumes  relating  to  the  Khasis,  Mikirs,  Manipuris  and  Garos  have  already 
been  published,  and  a volume  dealing  with  that  most  interesting  of 
Tibeto-Burmese  races,  the  Kacharis,  is  now  in  the  press.  A fruitful  and 
pleasant  field  of  study,  where  the  anthropologist  may  find  some  clue 
to  the  alleged  interdependence  of  totemistic  and  matriarchal  institutions 
and  the  scholar  may  trace  the  changes  wrought  on  Hindu  ideas  when  these 
are  adopted  as  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs  by  Indo-Chinese  races. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  explaining  the  fascination  and  interest  of  this 
borderland  between  Dra vidian  and  Mongolian  races  lies  in  the  enormous 
wealth  of  materials.  Assam  is  a perfect  museum  of  many  waifs  and  strays 
of  ethnology,  fragments  of  successive  invasions  from  East  and  West, 
left  isolated  in  remote  valleys,  preserving  intact  ancient  modes  of  speech 
and  thought  that  in  India  proper  have  been  almost  obliterated  by  the 
spread  of  Hindu  caste  and  custom.  Here  we  may  see  by  what  process 
caste  takes  the  place  of  racial  and  tribal  divisions,  and  how  the  aboriginal 
races  are  quietly  adopted  into  the  seemingly  exclusive,  but  really  tolerant, 
Hindu  religion.  Among  this  singularly  varied  population  the  traveller, 
the  explorer,  the  ethnologist  may  yet  learn  much.  The  forthcoming 
census  of  Assam,  too,  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  James  Donald,  will 
probably  yield  fresh  material  for  the  student  of  primitive  humanity. 

But  what  attractions,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Assam  from  the  tourist’s 
point  of  view  ? Let  it  be  candidly  admitted,  once  for  all,  that  the  new- 
comer to  India  had  better  exhaust  his  intelligent  curiosity  on  Delhi  and 
Agra  and  Benares,  on  the  palms  and  temples  of  the  south,  and  the 
mediaeval  wonders  of  Rajputana  before  he  turns  to  the  ancient  land  of 
Kamrup  for  a quieter  and  less  harassing  travel.  The  ideal  way  to  see 
Assam  is  from  the  great  river,  which  is  to  it  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt. 
Let  the  tourist  make  a rest  cure  of  his  travel  in  Assam.  The  mail 
steamers,  swift  and  comfortable  and  well  found  in  creature  comforts, 
will  carry  him  from  Dhubri  to  Dibrugarh  in  three  or  four  days,  and  back 
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again,  with  the  current,  in  about  half  that  time.  Better  still,  for  the 
leisurely  and  philosophical  traveller,  is  it  to  obtain  permission,  if  possible, 
from  the  India  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  become  a 
passenger  on  one  of  their  huge  cargo  steamers,  which,  with  an  equally 
bulky  flat  lashed  on  either  beam,  are  almost  floating  towns.  These  make 
their  way  up  and  down  stream  in  the  most  leisurely  way,  their  movements 
being  regulated  by  the  necessity  of  depositing  and  picking  up  cargo. 
All  the  better  for  the  passenger  who  wishes  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  getting  on  shore.  Moreover,  the  captains  and  engineers  of  these 
steamers  are  Englishmen  who  have  spent  many  years  on  the  river,  and 
are  usually  entertaining  companions,  with  a fund  of  riverside  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences.  The  long,  lazy  days  on  the  breezy  upper-deck  ; the 
exploration  of  the  towns  and  villages  at  which  the  steamer  stops  ; the 
contemplation  of  the  various  types  of  dusky  humanity  in  the  crew  ; all 
these  furnish  a not  unpleasant  or  unprofitable  way  of  spending  a fortnight 
or  so.  Very  often  the  captains  are  allowed  to  carry  their  wives  and 
families  with  them,  and  the  skipper's  wife  may  be  an  expert  in  Anglo- 
Indian  cookery,  capable  of  giving  new  gastronomic  sensations  to  her 
temporary  guests.  There  are  worse  dishes  than  such  a curry  as  some- 
times spreads  its  fragrance  round  the  caboose  of  an  inland  steamer. 

Starting  from  Dhubri,  on  the  western  border  of  the  old  province  of 
Assam,  now  merged  in  Eastern  Bengal,  what  will  the  traveller  see  ? 
Not  much  at  first  but  low’  muddy  banks,  the  resort  of  innumerable  lazy 
alligators,  backed  by  tall  grass  higher  than  a man’s  head.  In  the  far 
distance  to  the  north  are  the  blue  Himalayas,  capped  here  and  there  by 
a peak  of  shining  snow.  To  the  south,  and  nearer  at  hand,  are  the  Garo 
Hills,  part  of  the  great  massif  which  divides  the  Brahmaputra  valley 
from  that  of  the  Surma.  But,  as  the  steamer  toils  upstream,  the  hills 
come  right  down  to  the  water’s  edge  at  Gauhati,  the  ancient  capital  of 
what,  in  the  days  of  the  Hindu  Epics,  was  the  famous  and  powerful  kingdom 
of  Kamarupa.  Little  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour  except  the  hill 
temple  of  Kamaksha,  round  which  linger  many  legends,  of  which  the 
traveller  may  read  at  length  in  Mr.  Gait’s  History.  In  mid-stream  is  the 
beautiful  rocky  island,  known  to  Europeans  as  Peacock  Island  and  to 
Hindus  by  a name  at  once  more  significant  and  beautiful.  On  its  summit, 
apt  emblems  of  the  modem  mingling  of  old  and  new,  are  a pretty  temple 
and  the  tall  iron  mast  that  supports  the  telegraph  wire  which  joins  Assam 
to  distant  Calcutta. 

At  Gauhati,  if  time  permits,  the  traveller  can  land  and  spend  tw^o  or 
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three  days  in  a visit  to  Shillong,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  homelike 
of  Indian  sanitoria.  Here  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  Khasis,  a singu- 
larly interesting  race  of  highlanders,  sturdy,  jovial  and  friendly,  whose 
language  shows  them  to  be  the  kin  of  the  Mons  of  Southern  Burmah  and 
the  still  more  distant  aboriginals  of  Annam.  The  ascent  to  Shillong  by 
motor  runs  through  some  of  the  loveliest  and  most  varied  scenery  in 
India,  the  numerous  waterfalls  reminding  the  traveller  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  hillsides.  Above  Gauhati  the  hills  once  more  recede 
into  the  background,  and  the  low-lying  banks  have  little  interest  save 
when  a village  of  Miris  or  Dorns,  fisherfolk  for  the  most  part,  is  passed. 
At  Tezpur  the  hills  once  more  approach  the  river. 

Tezpur  is  the  capital  of  the  great  tea-planting  district  of  Darrang,  and 
besides  being  a pretty  little  station,  is  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest. 
In  and  about  it  are  the  ruins,  shattered  by  earthquakes,  of  temples,  round 
which  various  Hindu  legends  have  now  gathered.  The  story  runs  that 
these  were  once  the  home  of  a famous  monarch  called  Bana.,  whose 
daughter  Usha  dreamt  of  a lovely  youth.  She  had  a companion  called 
Citra-lekha  (which,  being  interpreted,  means  “ draughtswoman  ”),  who 
drew  portraits  of  all  the  princes  of  India.  But  in  vain,  for  Usha  recognised 
none  of  them  till,  at  last,  with  trembling  hand,  Citra-lekha  depicted 
Anirudha  himself,  the  handsome  grandson  of  the  divine  Krishna.  It  was 
Anirudha  who  had  visited  the  maiden  slumbers  of  Usha,  and  the  girl, 
by  magic  arts  said  to  be  still  known  to  the  ladies  of  Assam,  attracted  the 
young  prince  to  the  arms  of  his  enemy’s  daughter.  For  Bana  was  a 
follower  of  the  rival  god  Siva,  the  indigenous  god  of  the  North-East. 

Bana  surprised  the  young  people  in  their  new-found  happiness  and 
sacriligiously  confined  young  Anirudha  “ in  serpent  bonds.”  Krishna 
marched  with  a great  army  to  the  rescue  of  his  grandson,  and  a great 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  so  much  blood  was  shed  that  the  place  is,  to 
this  day,  called  Tezpur  or  Sonitpur,  the  “ city  of  blood.”  The  low  hills 
which  line  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  were  thrown  up  by  the  god 
Siva  as  a bulwark  against  his  enemy.  In  such  a way  does  local  legend 
record  the  fact  that  there  was  once  a struggle  in  these  parts  between 
Siva-ite  and  Vishnuvite  sects.  Still  further  to  the  East,  where  the  steamer 
stops  at  Viswanath  to  take  in  chests  of  tea,  is  a hill,  which  Siva  used  as  his 
pillow  when  he  lay  prone,  covering  many  a mile,  huger  than  the  Miltonic 
Satan.  The  whole  countryside  teems  with  such  legends,  fanciful  attempts 
to  find  a pious  and  romantic  explanation  of  such  facts  as  we  prosaically 
commit  to  geography  books. 
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Further  East  again  the  traveller  comes  to  the  long  Majhuli  island, 
probably  the  largest  river  island  in  the  world,  which  is  the  holy  land  of 
North-Eastern  Hinduism.  Here  are  the  monasteries  of  the  Goshains. 
whose  disciples  most  Assamese  are.  These  holy  men  are  the  agency  by 
means  of  which  rough  aboriginal  tribes  are  gradually  absorbed  and  adopted 
into  Hinduism.  Some  account  of  these  monasteries  may  be  found  in  the 
article  on  Assam  in  Dr.  Hasting’s  Encyclopedia,  of  Religion  and  Ethics , 
that  wonderful  storehouse  of  information  as  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
world.  Finally,  the  steamer  journey  ends  at  Dibrugarh,  the  capital  of 
the  Lakhimpur  district,  whence  a railway  runs  to  the  coal  mines  and 
petroleum  wells  of  Margherita,  traversing  many  tea-gardens  by  the  way. 
Beyond  Dibrugarh  is  Sadiya,  where  civilisation  may  be  said  to  end,  for 
beyond  this  are  many  strange  tribes  only  known  as  yet  to  the  frontier 
officers  who  live  among  them,  people  whose  origins  and  habits  will,  no 
doubt,  furnish  much  interesting  material  for  the  anthropologist  and 
ethnologist  of  the  future. 

The  dense  grass  jungle  which  lines  the  great  stream  in  most  parts  of  its 
course  swarms  with  game  of  every  kind,  including  tigers,  bears,  rhinoceros, 
and  many  varieties  of  deer,  though,  in  spite  of  their  abundance,  they  are 
not  easily  to  be  met  with  by  the  sportsman,  unless  he  has  the  use  of  a 
good  supply  of  well-trained  elephants.  But  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Kamrup  and  Darrang,  when  the  grass  jungle  has  been  burned  down  in  the 
dry  season  and  is  beginning  to  sprout  afresh,  great  numbers  of  florican, 
the  Indian  bustard,  can  be  shot  on  foot.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  game 
birds,  and  its  flesh,  when  well  hung,  is  excellent  fare.  Those  travellers 
who  have  friends  among  the  numerous  tea-planters  of  Assam  can  rely  upon 
their  proverbial  hospitality,  and,  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  planter 
has  most  leisure,  may  have  their  fill  of  polo,  tennis,  racing  and  such  shooting 
as  may  be  possible  in  the  district  they  visit.  Assam  is  but  little  visited  by 
travellers  for  pleasure  and,  away  from  rail  and  river,  has  few  conveniences 
for  them.  But  it  yields  to  no  part  of  India  in  natural  beauty,  and  its 
people  are  singularly  attractive,  with  much  of  the  easy  good-nature  and 
spontaneous  cheerfulness  of  the  Burmese. 

A skilful  photographer  might  easily  make  a most  interesting  collection 
of  types  of  humanity  hardly  known  to  the  outer  world,  for  the  population 
of  the  Assam  valley  contains  more  varieties  of  men  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  any  part  of  India.  Here  you  meet  the  sturdy  Bhotiya,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  his  relatives  and  neighbours  the  Tibetans. 
Here,  too,  are  Akas,  Daflas,  Miris,  Mikirs,  Kacharis,  Nagas,  Deori 
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Chutiyas  and  many  other  races  as  yet  hardly  known  even  to  professed 
ethnologists. 

The  architectural  remains  of  the  valley  are  few  and  of  little  importance 
or  beauty.  But  the  Briton  who  can  read  in  Mr.  Gait’s  History  of  what 
Assam  was  only  fifty  years  ago  and  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
province  w^ith  that  tale  of  supineness  and  neglect  and  wrong-doing, 
may  well  feel  that  here,  at  least,  British  rule  has  been  an  unmitigated 
blessing,  a providential  release  from  misgovernment  which  could  only 
be  ended  by  external  interposition  or  the  relapse  of  the  valley  into  jungle. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  familiarity  with  Europeans  and  European 
conditions  of  life  has  brought  about  political  unrest  and  ambition,  and 
some  may  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  a relaxation  of  British  control 
and  British  protection.  But  in  Burmah  and  Assam  there  are  men  still 
living  whose  parents  told  them  tales  of  ancient  wrongs  such  as  can  only 
be  practised  secretly  now.  The  semi-savage  races  have  made  wonderful 
advances  in  civilisation  and  prosperity,  have  acquired  a new  self-respect 
and  confidence  under  the  firm  yet  kindly  rule  of  Englishmen,  and  here 
at  least  no  one,  not  even  the  most  optimistic  Swadeshist , can  deny  that 
there  is  still  much  good  work  for  Englishmen  to  do.  Here,  too,  missionary 
efforts  have  resulted  in  greater  and  more  unquestionable  success  than  in 
other  parts  of  India,  and  the  achievements  of  Welsh  Baptists  in  the 
Khasia  hills,  and  of  American  Baptists  among  the  Garos  and  Nagas, 
are  such  as  may  well  evoke  the  admiration  of  even  the  most  sceptical 
and  cynical.  It  is  no  small  thing,  surely,  that  wild  head-hunting  tribes, 
living  hitherto  in  a state  of  seemingly  inveterate  internecine  warfare, 
should  in  a single  generation  have  been  won  over  to  peaceful  ways,  and 
should  have  become  prosperous  and  thriving  agricultural  and  trading 
communities.  Let  those  who,  not  without  some  justification,  question 
the  efficacy  of  missions  in  India  visit  the  missions  among  the  Garos  and 
Khasis.  The  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  work  done  will  convert 
them  to  the  conviction  that  among  simple  animistic  races  the  spread  of 
Christianity  is  the  one  way  to  social  and  intellectual  advancement. 

Assam  is  so  little  known,  even  to  residents  in  India,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  in  a few 
pages.  I have  attempted  the  impossible,  and  can  only  hope  that  I have 
said  enough  to  induce  readers  of  Travel  and  Exploration  to  explore 
the  quite  accessible  books  I have  mentioned,  and,  perhaps,  some  day 
to  visit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  valleys  in  the  world. 
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During  the  past  decade,  scientific  exploration  in  China,  in  all  its  branches, 
has  steadily  increased.  Botanists,  zoologists,  geologists  and  surveyors 
have  travelled  in  every  direction,  and  much  useful  work  has  been  done. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  many  wide  areas  of  unexplored  country  ; 
though  all  the  great  highways  have  been  traversed,  the  tracts  they 
traverse  have  remained  for  the  most  part  untrodden. 

Such  a stretch  of  country  is  drained  by  the  Fen-ho,  a large  tributary  of 
the  Yellow  River,  running  from  north  to  south  down  the  western  part 
of  the  Shansi  Province. 

Working  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
I decided  to  explore  thoroughly  the  basin  of  the  Fen-ho  in  company  with 
my  wife,  who  refused  to  be  frightened  by  lurid  descriptions  of  the 
hardships  or  perils  that  might  be  encountered. 

At  the  time  we  were  in  Tai-yuan-fu,  capital  of  Shansi,  and  we  at  once 
set  about  our  preparations  for  the  journey,  which  we  expected  would 
continue  throughout  the  winter  of  1909-10.  We  decided  to  follow  the 
river  up  to  its  source,  taking  in  as  much  of  the  adjacent  country  as  possible, 
and  as  there  would  be  no  proper  road,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  the 
journey  'with  pack  animals. 

We  did  not  wish  to  overload  our  seven  mules,  but  as  severe  weather 
was  anticipated,  some  adequate  provision  had  to  be  made.  We  decided 
to  discard  tents,  and  depend  upon  native  inns  or  the  hospitality  of  villagers 
for  shelter.  One  mule  load  was  devoted  to  stores,  consisting  chiefly  of 
butter,  dried  milk,  tea,  sugar  and  preserved  meats.  A small,  specially- 
designed  stove  made  of  boiler  iron,  two  camp  beds,  plenty  of  bedding  and 
two  stout  trunks  of  good  warm  clothes  armed  us  against  the  expected 
cold.  There  were  also  a heavy  box  of  traps,  two  specimen  boxes  and  a 
store  of  preservatives,  such  as  arsenic,  alum,  and  formaline.  A few 
topographical  instruments  completed  our  outfit. 

Our  retinue  consisted  of  a cook,  a groom,  a trapper,  a general  servant 
and  three  muleteers.  An  important  part  of  the  preparations  was  the 
choice  of  good  ponies,  as  we  intended  to  do  the  whole  journey  on  horse- 
back. I already  had  a little  iron-grey  named  Pawnee  Bill,  which  had 
served  me  well  on  previous  expeditions,  and,  after  trying  about  thirty 
animals  brought  round  by  a rascally  old  dealer,  I chose  a smooth-gaited 
little  bay  for  my  wife.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  this  plucky  little  pony 
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(twelve  hands,  one  inch)  he  was  promptly  named  Wee  Mac  Gregor.  For 
the  groom  I chose  a powerfully-built  and  very  fast  bay  named  Rob  Roy. 
All  these  animals  did  excellent  work  throughout  the  whole  expedition. 

On  November  25th,  1909,  everything  being  in  readiness,  we  left  Tai- 
yuan-fu  and  travelled  westward,  crossing  the  Fen-ho  by  means  of  a 
temporary  trestle  bridge.  We  headed  for  a deep  defile  in  the  mountains, 
and  were  soon  winding  along  its  tortuous  course.  Towards  evening  we 
began  a steep  ascent,  and  finally  came  to  a small  village  from  which  we 
could  look  back  upon  the  great  plain  behind  us  and  obtain  a last  view  of 
the  walls  and  gate  towers  of  Tai-yuan-fu.  We  spent  the  night  at  this 
little  village,  having  found  fairly  comfortable,  though  very  dirty  quarters. 

Next  day  we  continued  over  the  mountains,  till  we  reached  a small 
village  named  Sheng-yieh.  Here  we  put  up  in  a fit  tie  temple  and  spent 
the  following  two  days  hunting.  We  were  favoured  with  a severe  wind 
storm  which  rendered  hunting  and  trapping  unsuccessful,  so  it  was  decided 
to  move  on. 

On  the  29th  we  once  more  set  out,  finding  the  mountain  path  very  bad. 
We  reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  before  we  once  more 
began  to  descend  to  the  Fen- valley.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  was  covered  with  scrub,  and  in  places  there  were  good  pine  woods. 

That  night  we  stopped  at  a large  village,  named  Ku-chao,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here  we  noticed  some  magnificent  outcrops  of 
coal  and  iron.  In  one  place  there  was  a seam  of  coal  fifteen  feet  thick, 
while  up  the  small  side  ravines  were  mines  and  native  iron  smelting  plant. 
The  mountains  were  chiefly  of  shale  with  great  deposits  of  superimposed 
loess. 

After  leaving  Ku-chao  we  continued  up  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
country  was  very  barren  and  little  game  was  to  be  seen.  Partridges  and 
Chukar  (red-legged  partridge)  were  to  be  had  by  climbing  the  steep 
slopes,  while  immense  flocks  of  rock  doves  fed  in  the  sandy  river  bed. 
Occasionally  a hare  or  fox  might  be  seen,  and  at  nights  we  were  frequently 
serenaded  by  wolves,  but  they  were  too  wary  to  be  trapped,  however. 
From  time  to  time  some  small  mammals  would  be  caught  in  the  traps 
that  were  continually  set. 

The  road  was  now  very  bad.  Often  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the 
river  bed  and  scale  difficult  ascents.  Our  path  would  then  lie  along  the 
edges  of  dangerous  overhanging  cliffs.  At  other  times  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  river,  which  was  frozen  over.  Often  the  ice  would  give  way 
under  the  animals. 
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At  one  crossing  the  ice  broke,  and  my  wife  and  her  mount  were  preci- 
pitated into  the  deep  and  rapid  waters  beneath.  I rushed  to  the  rescue, 
but  ere  I reached  them,  Wee  Mac  Gregor,  with  a wonderful  cat-like  spring, 
landed  himself  and  his  burden  safely  upon  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
thus  narrowly  escaping  the  horrible  danger  of  being  swept  under  the  ice. 

Another  time  we  arrived  at  a crossing  after  our  mules  had  passed  over. 
The  ice  was  all  broken  up,  owing  to  some  of  them  having  gone  through. 
It  was  being  swept  in  great  slabs  down-stream,  and  over  a series  of  rapids. 

Fearing  lest  the  ponies  should  lose  their  footing  on  the  insecure  bottom 
of  rolling  stones,  I was  forced  to  wade  in  up  to  my  waist  in  search  of  a 
safe  passage.  The  swift  current  and  slabs  of  ice  nearly  swept  me  off  my 
feet,  but  at  last  I found  a fairly  good  bottom  some  little  way  down-stream, 
and  we  got  the  ponies  over  without  mishap. 

At  last  we  reached  Tsing-lo-hsien,  a small  walled  town.  Here  we  were 
held  up  by  bad  weather  for  some  days.  A heavy  snow  storm  came  on 
which  lasted  two  days.  Our  traps  were  out  during  our  stay  here,  but 
yielded  very  little.  Two  pikas,  little  rabbit-like  rodents,  were  caught, 
and  we  had  a little  partridge  and  pheasant  shooting,  much  to  the  delight 
of  Jimmy,  our  pointer.  This  dog,  with  his  long  ears  and  short  hair,  was 
a never-ending  source  of  wonder  to  the  natives.  The  latter  were  friendly, 
though  somewhat  inclined  to  be  frightened  and  suspicious. 

The  weather  was  rapidly  growing  colder,  and  we  now  had  a minimum 
temperature  of  five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  was  a prevailing  wind 
from  the  north-west  which  made  the  temperature  seem  even  less. 

We  left  Tsing-lo-hsien  on  December  14th  and  travelled  northward 
up  the  river.  One  morning,  as  we  were  leaving  a village,  three  gaunt  wolves 
came  down  from  the  hills  and  crossed  the  valley  ahead  of  us.  A shot  or 
two  were  fired  at  long  range,  but  the  wolves  made  their  escape  up  a side 
ravine. 

Next  day  we  reached  a small  fortified  town  named  Niu-wha-cheng, 
which  had  once  been  garrisoned  with  troops  to  repel  marauding  Mongols. 
There  were  the  remains  of  a strong  wall  which  had  once  stretched  across 
the  valley. 

Here  the  mountains  were  much  higher,  and  we  could  see  to  our  west 
great  towering  peaks  and  rugged  forest-clad  ridges. 

The  villages  along  the  river  had  great  piles  of  timber  stacked  up, 
awaiting  the  spring  freshets  to  carry  them  down  stream. 

Here  we  decided  to  break  away  from  the  main  stream  and  follow  up  a 
broad  side  valley  which  came  in  from  the  west.  As  yet  we  had  collected 
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very  little  material  and  the  country  in  that  direction  looked  very 
inviting. 

Accordingly  on  December  17th  we  turned  westward,  and  that  night 
put  up  at  a large  village  named  Wu-chiah-kow,  situated  in  the  valley, 
and  surrounded  with  high  mountains  and  dense  forests.  We  secured 
comfortable  quarters  and  decided  to  spend  Christmas  and  New  Year 
here,  in  the  meanwhile  hunting  and  exploring  the  surrounding  country. 

As  it  was  useless  to  keep  the  mules  idle  we  sent  one  man  with  a mule 
back  to  Tai-yuan-fu  to  get  mail  matter  and  some  more  stores,  and  another 
to  a large  town  some  days’  journey  northward  to  buy  provisions  such  as 
flour,  vegetables  and  a few  luxuries  in  the  way  of  dried  fruit  and  sweets. 

We  set  to  work  at  once  with  the  traps  and  soon  had  a long  line  out 
which  were  visited  daily.  Wild  pigs  ( Sus  Moupinensis)  were  plentiful, 
and  we  scoured  the  country  for  miles  in  search  of  these  elusive  animals. 
As  the  forests  were  so  thick,  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  shoot  a pig, 
even  when  put  up.  One  would  get  a glimpse  of  a great  grey  form  between 
the  tree  trunks  and  then  see  it  no  more.  However,  three  fine  animals 
were  secured  during  our  stay  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  which  weighed  three 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  and  measured  six  feet  two  inches  in  length. 
This  animal  was  the  leader  of  a large  herd,  and  I came  upon  them  late 
one  evening  feeding  on  the  mountain  side.  After  a hard  chase  the  great 
brute  was  finally  brought  down,  and  four  men  were  required  to  carry  it 
to  camp.  Leaving  camp  early  one  morning,  and  accompanied  by  two 
natives,  I made  my  way  up  a long  ravine  in  search  of  big  game.  I knew 
of  a large  pine  wood,  in  which  were  several  pigs’  lairs,  and  we  directed  our 
steps  thitherward.  Taking  every  precaution  against  disturbing  our 
quarry,  we  crept  stealthily  up  the  long  bare  slopes,  where  numerous 
fresh  tracks  in  the  snow  told  us  that  pigs  were  not  far  off.  We  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  I told  the  men  to  wait,  while  I crept  beneath 
the  young  pines  which  formed  a screen  between  us  and  the  dark  arches 
of  the  tall  timbers. 

As  I moved  forward  a hoarse  grunt  assailed  my  ears,  and  a huge  boar, 
with  gleaming  tusks  and  wicked  little  eyes,  rose  from  his  lair  a few  yards 
ahead  of  me,  and  plunged  headlong  through  the  wood.  The  trees  were  so 
thick  that  after  the  first  surprise,  I could  not  get  a clear  view  of  the  great 
grey  form,  which  soon  vanished  over  a ridge. 

A low  whistle  brought  my  men  up,  and  we  hurried  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  boar.  There  was  no  sign  of  him,  however,  and  his  trail 
was  lost  in  the  maze  of  many  others  equally  fresh.  We  crossed  the  ridge 
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and  descended  the  other  side  a little  way,  then  turned  to  the  left  and 
worked  along  through  the  woods.  Before  long  the  slope  became  almost 
perpendicular,  and  we  climbed  over  moss-covered  rocks,  stepping  out  on 
to  projecting  pine  trunks,  and  hanging  for  support  on  to  overhead  branches. 
Suddenly  the  precipitous  rock  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  fifty  feet 
below  us  lay  a more  gentle  slope,  thickly  covered  with  scrub-oak,  from 
which  rose  columns  of  dust  and  the  sound  of  a general  stampede  of  heavy 
animals.  I caught  slight  glimpses  of  the  grey  backs  of  several  pigs, 
which  were  rapidly  ascending  the  slope.  Twice  I fired,  but,  balanced  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  I was,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a thin  branch,  my 
shots  were  ineffectual  and  the  whole  sounder  escaped  over  the  ridge. 

In  breathless  haste  we  scrambled  upwards,  reaching  the  top  and  clearing 
the  woods  just  in  time  to  see  the  sounder  gallop  into  the  cover  of  some 
more  scrub-oak  some  hundred  yards  away. 

On  reaching  the  spot  we  found  the  pigs  were  lying  low,  so  I sent  my 
men  up  the  hill  above  the  scrub  to  drive  them  out.  The  men  followed 
my  instructions,  and  suddenly  there  was  a series  of  snorting  grunts,  and 
a thundering  of  hoofs,  and  I saw  the  whole  sounder  of  eight  good-sized 
pigs  bearing  down  upon  me  with  incredible  speed.  Like  a whirlwind  they 
came,  with  tossing  heads  and  bristling  manes,  the  dust  rising  in  clouds 
about  them.  There  was  no  escape,  so  I prepared  to  meet  the  charge 
with  the  butt  of  my  rifle.  The  pigs,  however,  were  intent  on  escape  rather 
than  attack,  and  just  before  reaching  me  swerved  to  right  and  left.  I 
let  fly  at  one  as  he  passed,  my  bullet  taking  him  in  the  jaw  without  in  any 
way  lessening  his  speed.  He  plunged  madly  down  hill  and  over  the  edge 
of  a deep  ravine  to  appear  a moment  later  scrambling  frantically  up  the 
opposite  side.  A second  bullet  brought  him  down.  He  weighed  two 
hundred  pounds  and  had  very  fair  tusks,  but  nothing  like  those  of  the 
hoary  old  fellow  I first  encountered. 

Roe  deer  were  also  plentiful,  but  were  very  shy,  so  that  only  two  were 
secured  after  a lot  of  trouble. 

In  the  forests  we  came  across  the  Manchurian  eared  pheasant,  a large 
handsome  game  bird,  somewhat  resembling  the  capercaillie.  They 
roam  the  woods  in  large  flocks  and  afford  excellent  sport.  Twelve  of 
these  handsome  birds  were  shot,  and  a large  number  of  common  pheasants 
and  partridges  were  included  in  the  bag. 

Leopards  were  plentiful,  and  we  continually  heard  reports  of  their 
ravages  from  the  surrounding  hamlets.  I had  my  largest  traps  out  for 
those  animals,  baiting  them  with  five  sheep.  One  night  the  traps  were 
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cleverly  sprung  and  the  poor  sheep  tom  to  pieces  by  one  of  these  fierce 
marauders.  I covered  many  miles  on  the  trails  of  leopards,  but  was  never 
fortunate  enough  to  put  one  up. 

Several  wolves  were  seen.  One  night  my  wife  came  upon  two  close  to 
the  village  on  her  way  back  from  setting  traps.  She  was  armed  only 
with  her  revolver,  but  the  wolves  paid  no  heed  to  her  and  soon  vanished 
in  the  fast-gathering  gloom.  On  another  occasion  six  gaunt  creatures 
passed  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  village  on  their  way  up  the  valley. 
I hurried  out  with  my  rifle  and  shot  one  of  them.  It  managed  to  escape 
into  the  forest,  however,  to  be  picked  up  two  days  later  by  a shepherd 
who  sold  its  skin  to  a pedlar.  The  rest  of  the  pack  continued  up  the  valley, 
and  that  night  sought  revenge  by  attacking  a sheep-fold,  killing  eight 
sheep  and  mauling  several  others. 

One  day  we  came  across  the  old  tracks  of  a tiger  away  up  in  the  highest 
mountains.  The  natives  said  that  there  were  a few  tigers  about,  but  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  show  me  where  they  might  be  found.  They 
greatly  feared  the  spirit  of  this  dangerous  beast,  which,  they  said,  would 
haunt  them  even  if  I succeeded  in  killing  the  animal  itself.  I could  not 
spend  much  time  in  search  of  Mr.  Stripes,  as  my  small  traps  called  for 
daily  attention.  These  yielded  fairly  well,  and  we  secured  some  good 
specimens  of  squirrels,  voles  and  rats  of  various  species,  but  nothing  new. 

There  was  little  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  birds — nutcrackers,  wood- 
peckers, hawks,  eagles  and  a few  finches  being  about  all  we  saw. 

The  forests  were  composed  mainly  of  pine,  spruce,  larch,  cypress  and 
birch  trees.  In  places  the  slopes  were  covered  with  scrub  oak  or  densely 
matted  hazel  shrubs  and  trees.  Wild  gooseberries  and  spiny  shrubs 
covered  with  bright  yellow  sour  berries  were  very  plentiful.  Potatoes 
and  oats  were  the  only  crops  grown  by  the  natives. 

Most  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  felling  and  hauling  of  timber 
or  the  herding  of  sheep  and  goats.  There  was  a certain  amount  of  coal 
and  a little  silver  in  the  district. 

At  last,  having  spent  sufficient  time  at  Wu-chiah-kow,  we  packed  our 
things  and  on  January  12th,  1910,  went  back  to  the  main  river  and 
continued  on  our  journey  up  its  course  for  the  next  few  days.  We  were 
now  nearing  the  source  of  the  Fen-ho.  To  our  west  the  mountains  con- 
tinued in  one  long  chain  some  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and  were  heavily 
forested.  Eastward  they  were  not  so  high,  and  were  utterly  barren. 
The  strata  of  these  mountains  dipped  from  west  to  east,  giving  the  out- 
lines of  the  ridges  a peculiar  serrated  appearance.  The  highest  peaks 
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and  ridges  were  composed  of  granite  or  some  such  rock,  while  the  lower 
slopes  were  of  shale,  sandstone  or  slate,  with  the  usual  heavy  deposits  of 
loess. 

As  we  neared  the  source  of  the  river  we  passed  a number  of  water-mills, 
driven  by  a clear  open  stream  that  emerged  from  the  base  of  a mountain 
ridge  close  to  a large  village  called  Tung-tsai.  We  stayed  here  a day  or 
two  exploring  the  sources  of  the  river  as  far  as  was  possible. 

A few  days  before  we  reached  this  place  a leopard  had  played  havoc 
with  three  native  hunters.  The  first  hunter  had  wounded  the  leopard, 
which  turned  upon  him  and  killed  him.  The  second,  fearing  the  infuriated 


Section  through  lake  from  East  to  West. 

A — Slaty  Rock.  B — Sand  and  Shingle.  C — Lake  Kung-hai-tze. 


brute,  hid  in  the  bushes  and  was  shot  by  the  third  in  mistake  for  the 
leopard.  Immediately  after  this  man  had  fired  his  muzzle-loading  gun, 
the  leopard  sprang  upon  him  from  the  bushes  and  mauled  him  so  severely 
that  he  subsequently  died  from  his  wounds.  The  savage  animal  ulti- 
mately escaped,  I regret  to  say. 

Leaving  Tung-tsai  we  followed  the  largest  of  the  many  confluent 
streams,  till  we  reached  a small  village  named  Fen-shui-ling,  situated,  as 
the  name  suggests,  on  the  pass  between  the  Fen-ho  and  the  Whei-ho,  a 
tributary  of  a large  river  that  flows  eastward  across  Northern  Shansi  and 
Chihli. 

Here  we  discovered  a series  of  wonderful  fresh-water  lakes,  situated  at 
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an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  They  were  not  very  large, 
but  nevertheless  were  intensely  interesting  as  being  of  unique  occurrence 
in  north  China.  This  discovery  was  therefore  a distinct  triumph. 

The  lakes  were  frozen  over  to  a depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet ; the 
surface  was  like  plate  glass,  but  seamed  with  deep  cracks.  The  ice  was 
clear  as  crystal,  so  that  looking  down  one  could  see  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  green.  In  some  places  near  the  edges  weeds  were  visible. 

Undoubtedly  these  lakes  belong  to  the  rock  basin  class,  being  situated 
at  the  top  of  ridges  in  deep  hollows  in  the  slate.  How  they  have  come  to 
be  there  at  all  is  a mystery.  North  China  is  notoriously  dry,  and  the 
little  streams  that  might  have  fed  them  were  not  more  than  a hundred 
yards  or  so  in  length. 

Considering  the  amount  of  evaporation  that  must  take  place,  one  would 
judge  the  lakes  to  be  very  deep,  and  in  this  the  natives  confirmed  my 
opinion. 

They  told  us  that  they  caught  good-sized  fish  here  in  the  summer, 
while  waterfowl  came  in  large  numbers.  It  is  said  that  a walled  city 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  lakes,  and  that  on  a calm  day  the  ruins 
may  be  seen. 

The  group  of  lakes  is  known  as  the  Ma-ying-hai-tze,  the  largest  being 
called  Mu-hai-tze  (the  Female  Lake)  and  the  second  in  size  Kung-hai-tze 
(the  Male  Lake).  In  all  there  were  five  lakes,  the  overflow  from  which 
found  its  way  into  the  Fen-ho. 

This  completed  our  survey  of  the  Fen  River  basin  and  we  now  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Whei-ho,  reaching  a large  walled  city  named  Ning- 
wu-fu,  where  we  put  up  at  a comfortable  inn. 

This  city  is  a dilapidated  place  with  but  a small  population.  Round  it 
are  some  ruined  watch  towers  and  fortresses,  grim  reminders  of  the  old 
Mongol  raids ; while  a few  miles  to  the  north  lies  a portion  of  the  inner 
loop  of  the  Great  Wall. 

During  our  stay  at  Ning-wu-fu  we  had  another  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
accompanied  by  a strong  wind.  This  being  only  the  second  fall  during 
the  winter  says  much  for  the  dryness  of  the  Shansi  climate. 

Two  of  our  servants  deserted  at  this  place,  so  that  we  were  left  short- 
handed  for  the  rest  of  our  journey.  We  might  have  turned  homewards 
at  this  point,  but  our  collection  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  visit  a large  plain  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
to  our  west,  so  we  decided  to  keep  on. 

We  left  Ning-wu-fu  on  January  24th.  The  day  broke  fine  and  warm, 
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so  we  left  our  heavy  sheep-skin  coats  behind  on  the  mules  while  we  went 
ahead  on  our  ponies.  The  road  at  once  began  to  ascend  the  mountains. 
As  we  gained  higher  altitudes  a keen  wind  sprang  up  and  we  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  our  warm  coats.  The  cold  grew  intense,  and  for  the  first 
time  on  the  journey  my  wife’s  fortitude  showed  signs  of  giving  way.  At 
last  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  we  received  the  full  force 
of  the  north-westerly  gale.  It  became  painful  to  breathe.  My  little 
portable  thermometer,  scaled  down  to  zero,  had  long  ceased  to  record  the 
temperature.  The  mercury  was  right  down  in  the  bulb,  which  I imagine 
must  have  indicated  at  least  forty  degrees  of  frost.  Never  have  I endured 
such  cold. 

From  the  top  of  the  pass  we  obtained  a good  view  of  the  Great  Wall, 
running  over  the  mountains  to  our  east ; while  westward  a mighty  plain 
spread  out  below  us  stretching  away  to  the  horizon. 

I took  bearings  of  a few  towns,  villages  and  isolated  ridges,  then  hurried 
down  to  join  my  wife  who  had  gone  on  towards  a small  town  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  and  glad  we  were  to  get  into  the  shelter  of  an 
inn,  dirty  and  doorless  though  it  was. 

We  travelled  westward  from  Ning-wu-fu  for  three  days,  when  we  reached 
Wu-tsai-hsien,  another  walled  town,  where  we  obtained  comfortable 
rooms.  We  stayed  here  over  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  made  a very 
good  collection.  We  were  busy  with  traps,  and  also  induced  the  natives 
to  bring  in  specimens.  The  mammals  obtained  here  showed  a marked 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ordos  Desert,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  plain  forms  an  arm  of  that  barren  and  sandy  desert. 

Bustards  were  plentiful  on  the  plain,  and  whenever  we  had  a day  to 
spare  my  wife  and  I would  ride  out  to  hunt  these  handsome  birds.  By 
dint  of  careful  stalking  several  good  specimens  were  secured,  two  of  which 
weighed  twenty  pounds  each.  We  hunted  these  birds  on  horseback  with 
rifles,  covering  a lot  of  country  in  search  of  them. 

The  natives  brought  in  two  large  wolves,  which  formed  a good  addition 
to  our  fast-growing  collection.  Several  moles  of  a very  rare  species  were 
also  secured,  which  at  that  time  were  new  to  science.  A couple  of  speci- 
mens of  an  interesting  eastern  polecat  were  brought  in  as  well,  while  a new 
desert  vole  was  trapped  along  the  edges  of  the  ploughed  fields.  Striped 
hamsters,  pikas,  hares,  mole-rats,  foxes  and  other  quadrupeds  combined 
to  form  a highly  interesting  collection.  There  were  practically  no  birds 
beyond  bustards,  crows  and  larks. 

One  day  we  enjoyed  a long  cross-country  run  after  a wolf  that  we  sur- 
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prised  watching  a flock  of  sheep.  The  gaunt  creature  soon  out-distanoed 
us  with  its  long,  steady,  loping  gallop.  The  best  endeavours  of  our  spirited 
ponies  were  of  no  avail  against  an  animal  of  such  well-known  running 
powers  as  the  wolf.  The  north  China  wolf  is  a large  fierce  animal,  that 
hunts  singly  or  in  pairs.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  more  than  three 
together,  while  I ha,ve  only  twice  heard  of  them  hunting  in  packs,  and 
even  then  they  only  numbered  nine. 

At  Wu-tsai-hsien  the  temperature  went  down  to  minus  ten  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  below  which  point  my  minimum  thermometer  would  not 
register. 

The  natives  all  along  were  friendly,  but  were  very  curious  to  see  my 
wife,  who  was  the  first  foreign  lady  to  visit  these  regions.  Crowds  of 
men  always  hung  around  the  gate  of  the  inn  in  the  hopes  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her,  as  we  rode  out  to  hunt,  while  she  often  received  calls  from 
country  women  decked  in  their  best  for  the  occasion. 

At  last  we  decided  to  start  homewards  and  on  February  25th  left 
Wu-tsai  and  headed  for  the  mountains  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
Fen-ho. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  them,  and  entered  a deep  defile.  Here 
we  experienced  great  difficulty  as  there  was  no  proper  road.  One  of  the 
mules  knocked  his  load  over  a fifty-foot  cliff  and  it  came  to  pieces  on  the 
frozen  stream  below. 

Almost  at  once  the  mountains  became  very  high  and  heavily  forested. 
That  night  we  halted  at  a small  village  named  Tien-ping,  situated 
in  a valley  surrounded  with  lofty  peaks,  deep  gorges  and  extensive 
forests. 

Hunting  prospects  were  so  good  that  we  decided  to  stay  a few  days 
in  the  district.  Big  game  were  abundant,  but  for  some  reason  we  could 
not  even  sight  any.  Everywhere  in  the  snow  were  the  tracks  of  leopards, 
Peking  deer,  roe  deer,  musk  deer,  wild  pigs  and  wolves,  but  though  I 
covered  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  daily  I saw  nothing  except  an  occasional 
roe  deer  bounding  through  the  forests.  A native  hunter  explained  this 
by  saying  that  the  mountains  had  been  shut  by  magic  ; but  if  I would  pay 
him  a certain  sum  he  would  perform  incantations  that  would  open  them. 
As  the  sum  he  mentioned  was  ratner  high  I did  not  see  my  way  to  accept 
his  obliging  offer. 

However,  our  stay  was  not  fruitless,  for  we  secured  the  best  specimens 
of  our  whole  collection  in  the  form  of  a number  of  flying  squirrels  new  to 
science.  These  were  obtained  by  wood  cutters  in  the  highest  and  densest 
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forests.  Soveral  wero  brought  in  alive,  and  we  derived  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  a careful  observation  of  their  habits. 

While  in  this  district  the  natives  told  us  of  the  existence  during  the 
summer  months  of  a large  bat,  which  was  absolutely  hairless.  They 
showed  me  the  crevices  in  some  rocky  cliffs  where  these  remarkable 
animals  lived,  and,  indeed,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  some  creatures 
had  lived  there.  If  the  native  reports  are  true,  then  we  are  confronted 
with  the  interesting  fact  of  an  animal,  hitherto  only  found  in  the  tropics, 
living  in  a temperate  climate. 

On  February  23rd  we  left  Tien-ping  and  continued  homeward.  The 
road  was  excessively  bad,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  mules  up  the  valley.  Ice  was  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  the 
mules  had  to  get  up  long  frozen  slopes. 

The  country  we  passed  through  was  wonderful  for  its  scenic  beauty. 
High  mountains,  heavily  forested  with  larch,  spruce,  pine  and  red  birch 
stretched  away  on  either  hand.  Great  towering  masses  of  bare  and 
jagged  rock  loomed  up  ahead  of  us.  Frozen  waterfalls  and  cascades  ran 
down  the  slopes,  while  fields  of  snow  covered  the  valleys. 

At  noon  we  stopped  in  a beautiful  valley  surrounded  with  dense  dark 
woods,  and  securing  some > wonderfully  pure  water  from  an  open  stream, 
made  some  tea  and  had  lunch. 

As  we  neared  the  pass  we  penetrated  a deep  wood,  through  which  our 
road  lay  for  several  miles.  At  last,  as  we  emerged,  w^e  were  confronted 
with  a wonderful  panorama.  Tier  upon  tier  of  purple  hills  stretched 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Below  us,  glistening  in  the  evening 
sun,  lay  frozen  streams,  and  we  realised  that  we  were  once  more  entering 
the  basin  of  the  Fen  Ho. 

That  night  we  were  once  more  in  our  Christmas  quarters,  having  received 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  our  old  friends. 

I could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  having  another  go  at  the  wild  pigs, 
so  we  stayed  two  days,  during  which  time  I managed  to  bring  down  two 
good-sized  pigs.  One  had  a nice  pair  of  tusks,  and  its  head  now  adorns 
the  wall  of  our  little  home  in  Tai-yuan-fu. 

The  night  before  we  left  Wu-chiah-kow  a specimen  of  an  exceedingly 
rare  pika  was  brought  in.  The  only  other  known  specimen  was  taken 
by  me  in  a wood  some  distance  north  of  this  district  in  June,  1908, 
while  exploring  in  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  exploration  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  the  present  specimen  was  a welcome  addition  to  our 
collection. 


Polecat. 


David’s  Squirrel. 
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A Week  with  the  Monks  of  Walamo. 


By  ERNEST  YOUNG,  b.sc.,  f.r.g.s.. 

Author  of  “Corsica,”  “The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe,”  etc. 

Walamo  is  a small  island,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  archipelago 
of  forty  small  islands  in  Lake  Ladoga.  On  five  or  six  of  these  islands 
are  situated  the  buildings  of  a celebrated  Russian  monastery,  little  known 
to  the  English  traveller,  though  within  easy  reach  of  St.  Petersburg. 
My  own  visit  to  the  monastery  was  made,  however,  from  Sertavala, 
a town  in  Finnish  territory,  which  stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake,  in  a bay  so  closely  surrounded  by  hills  that  it  appears  to  be  a lake 
itself.  As  you  leave  the  quay,  and  wonder  how  the  vessel  is  to  get  out  of 
the  bay,  the  eye  seeks  for  an  outlet,  and  finds  none.  You  make  random 
guesses  as  to  where  the  point  of  exit  may  be  hidden,  and  each  guess 
in  turn  proves  a wrong  one.  At  last  you  pass  through  a long  narrow 
channel  into  the  broad  waters  of  a lake,  on  which  it  is  possible  to  lose 
sight  of  land  and  to  experience  all  those  unpleasant  symptoms  usually 
associated  with  a voyage  on  the  open  sea. 

As  the  steamer  drew  up  beside  the  little  landing-stage  at  Walamo, 
a number  of  monks  appeared.  The  first  impression  was  a most  unfavour- 
able one.  Most  of  the  faces  of  these  men  were  of  an  uncultured  and 
ignorant  type.  The  dress  was  coarse  ; the  hair  long  and  tangled,  the 
beard  untrimmed,  for,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord,  no  scissors  are  allowed  to 
touch  the  head.  A more  uncivilized,  revolting  set  of  faces  I thought  1 
had  never  seen,  but  in  time  this  impression  passed  away,  especially  as 
I came  to  realise  that  under  this  coarse  and  forbidding  exterior  were  the 
warmest  of  hearts  and  the  kindest  of  sympathies.  I took  up  my  little 
hand-bag  and  slipped  ashore.  I was  immediately  accosted  by  a monk, 
who  pointed  to  the  big  white  guest-house,  and  indulged  in  remarks  in 
Russian.  I nodded,  that  being  the  only  reply  I could  think  of,  and  we 
went  forward.  On  arrival  at  the  guest-house  I was  passed  on  to  another 
monk,  who  regarded  me  with  a distinctly  unfavourable  glance.  He  took 
a key  and  my  bag,  and  I followed  him  upstairs  to  the  top  floor,  where  I 
was  handed  over  to  another  cleric,  whose  appearance  was  even  less  kind 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  We  wandered  through  a series  of  long  bare 
corridors  till  we  arrived  at  cell  152.  He  opened  the  door,  motioned  me 
inside,  gave  me  the  key,  and  departed.  The  cell  was  about  eighteen  feet 
by  five,  contained  a bed,  a table,  an  ikon,  and  a chair.  There  were  no 
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toilet  accessories.  The  pilgrims  washed  at  a common  tap,  and  dried 
themselves  on  towels  of  coarse  brown  sacking. 

As  soon  as  I had  taken  stock  of  my  primitive  surroundings,  I set  out  for 
a ramble,  leaving  my  camera  behind  lest  I should  wound  the  filings  of 
the  devout.  I roamed  about  all  the  morning  and  afternoon  over  the  park- 
like  island,  with  its  well-made  roads  running  in  many  directions  through 
avenues  of  beautiful  trees.  In  some  spots  the  trees  had  been  felled, 
and  green  meadows  had  taken  their  place.  The  waters  of  the  lake  ran  in 
and  out  amongst  a thousand  shady  nooks  and  corners.  I sat  down  to 
rest,  watched  the  fish  and  the  dragon  flies,  and  had  almost  forgotten  I 
was  alone  so  far  from  home,  till  I heard  the  heavy  tread  of  someone  behind 
me,  and  turned  round  to  see  a sandy-bearded,  long-f rocked  monk  making 
his  way  with  a bundle  of  firewood  amongst  the  trees.  He  paused  a 
moment,  eyed  me  intently,  raised  his  hat  and  passed  on.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  quietness  that  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  land 
and  the  waters  like  a perpetual  benediction.  Here  it  is  forbidden  to 
smoke,  fish,  shoot,  cut  trees,  or  make  any  noise  that  may  disturb  the 
meditations  of  the  devout.  The  only  sounds  disturbing  the  still  and 
peaceful  atmosphere  are  the  deep  notes  of  a bell,  calling  out  the  passing 
of  the  hours  or  proclaiming  the  duty  of  prayer.  From  time  to  time  a 
monk  passed  by,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I began  to  distinguish  a number 
of  thoughtful  scholarly  faces,  faces  that  bore  a light  upon  them  bom  of 
a serious  and  humble  devotion  to  a life  of  simple  duty. 

I lay  in  my  solitary  corner  for  a long  time,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
there  now  but  for  the  imperative  demands  of  hunger.  I tramped  back 
to  the  guest-house,  wondering  when  and  where  I should  get  the  bread  and 
salt  that  I had  been  warned  was  the  only  food  obtainable.  In  my 
corridor  I found  a number  of  boys  going  into  a long  room  set  with  tables. 
There  were  glasses  on  the  tables  and  something  brown  in  the  glasses. 
I followed  the  boys.  '■$.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I was  seized  by  the 
shoulders  and  bundled  out.  As  I stood  breathlessly  and  angrily  in  the 
barren  passage,  the  door  opened  and  a layman  appeared,  who  explained 
to  me  in  bad  French  that  these  boys  were  Russian  scholars  who  were 
spending  a week  on  the  island,  and  who  had  their  meals  in  private  in  the 
room  into  which  I had  intruded.  Adults  got  a meal  at  a quarter  to  seven, 
but  owing  to  his  very  imperfect  French  I was  unable  to  make  out  where 
the  refectory  was. 

There  appeared  to  be  quite  a large  number  of  people  merely  spending 
their  holidays  at  the  monastery.  Children  were  playing  about  in  the 
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corridors,  men  and  women  were  running  about  with  tea-pots  and 
samovars,  and  my  thirst  grew  greater  as  my  hopes  of  quenching  it  grew 
less.  Outside  some  of  the  doors  were  more  samovars  and  tea-pots.  I 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  running  away  with  one  that  stood  outside 
cell  48  when  the  door  was  opened.  No.  48  was  a fairly  big  room,  furnished 
with  sundry  home  comforts,  and  inhabited  by  a whole  family. 

I soon  got  tired  of  the  corridors  and  other  people’s  tea-pots,  so 
I meandered  downstairs  and  sat  in  the  entrance  hall.  Every  monk  that 
passed  me  seem  to  scowl.  I ran  away  and  hid  myself  in  the  flower-garden 
of  the  monastery.  There  presently  I was  disturbed  by  a monk,  who 
was  conducting  a party  of  very,  very  old  ladies  through  the  gardens — six 
women  to  one  man.  He  was  giving  them  little  bouquets  of  flowers, 
and  they  were  cackling  like  a lot  of  little  children.  I gave  up  the  seat  I 
had  taken  to  a plump  breathless  lady  of  about  sixty,  and  went  off  to 
church,  where  the  big  bell  was  tolling  for  the  last  service  of  the  day. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  church  I met  a monk  with  ginger-coloured  hair. 
He  was  tall  and  thin  ; his  face  was  marked  with  small-pox  ; his  dress 
was  coarse  ; there  was  an  objectionable  odour  about  his  skin,  and  a still 
more  objectionable  smell  of  stale  incense  smoke  about  his  garments.  As 
I was  about  to  enter  the  church  he  placed  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  drew 
me  away.  His  expression  was  serious,  but  not  forbidding,  and  not  know- 
ing what  might  happen  if  I refused  to  follow,  I went  like  a lamb.  We 
mounted  by  winding  stone  staircases  and  steep  wooden  ladders  from  storey 
to  storey  of  the  tall  tower  that  dominates  the  island.  I was  faint  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  dizzy  and  breathless  with  the  climb,  but  the  first  view 
through  the  window  at  the  top  of  the  tower  dispelled  for  a moment  all 
disagreeable  sensations. 

In  front  of  me  lay  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  at  my  feet 
the  dainty  little  islands  that  form  the  Walamo  archipelago.  The  monk 
(in  future  I shall  refer  to  him  as  “ my  monk  ”)  produced  field  glasses 
and  telescopes,  and  insisted  on  showing  me  the  wonderful  powers  of  both. 
I fully  appreciated  his  kindness,  and  tried  to  show  by  my  looks  and  gestures 
what  a high  opinion  I held  of  the  optical  instruments.  As  my  red-haired 
friend  seemed  so  courteous  and  kindly,  I thought  I might  try  a little 
Finnish  on  him,  so  I produced  Marlborough’s  phrase  book  and  hunted 
out  “ Will  you  please  give  me  some  water  ? ” for  by  this  time  my  throat 
and  mouth  were  as  dry  as  a new-baked  brick.  We  did  not  make  much 
conversational  progress,  for  apparently  my  guide  could  find  no  reply 
that  would  fit.  So  we  skirmished  round  each  other  with  the  sentences 
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that  were  available,  and  in  due  time  I made  him  understand  that  I wanted 
to  eat  and  drink,  that  I was  English,  but  could  speak  a little  French. 

Upon  this  he  led  the  way  down  the  stairs  and  the  ladders,  and  we 
entered  the  church,  where  service  was  in  progress.  I listened,  enthralled 
by  the  wonderful  singing  of  the  unaccompanied  male  choir  until  I began 
to  feel  faint  again  with  hunger,  when  I made  my  way  out  of  the  building. 
My  monk  followed  me,  and  stopped  me  at  the  doorway.  I rather  resented 
having  my  movements  interfered  with  in  this  fashion,  but  imagining 
that  the  old  man  might  be  wanting  a fee  for  showing  the  view  I offered 
him  money.  He  declined  the  offering  a little  impatiently,  and  made  signs 
that  he  wanted  the  phrase  book.  I handed  it  to  him,  and  he  found  the 
Avord  “ wait,”  so  I waited.  When  the  service  was  over,  and  the  throng 
was  pressing  out  to  the  evening  meal  in  the  refectory,  he  stepped  up  to 
an  important-looking  monk  in  a Dervish  cap  with  a long  veil  behind, 
and  for  a few  moments  appeared  to  be  holding  an  animated  conversation 
with  him.  From  time  to  time  the  glances  of  both  men  were  directed 
towards  me.  Then  this  new  acquaintance  that  was  to  be — a fine  scholarly 
gentleman — came  up  to  me,  and  in  perfect  French  asked  me  what  I was 
doing  at  Walamo.  He  was  courteous,  but  not  exactly  gracious.  I told 
him  I had  come  to  visit  the  island. 

“ Why  ? ” 

I hesitated.  “ Out  of  curiosity,”  I stammered.  I felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable at  confessing  to  this  gentleman  that  I had  intruded  into  the 
retirement  of  himself  and  his  brethren  simply  out  of  curiosity.  He  did 
not  seem  quite  to  understand  my  motive,  for  he  asked — 

“ Are  you  in  business  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Not  a commercial  traveller  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then  what  are  you  ? ” 

“ A schoolmaster.” 

He  immediately  held  out  his  hand  and  gave  me  a vigorous  handshake. 
Still  holding  my  hand,  and  with  a grave  sweet  smile  playing  over  his 
face,  he  said — 

“ Now  what  do  you  want  to  know  ? ” 

“ At  what  time  we  feed.” 

“ Ten  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening.  Would  you  like  some 
tea  now,  with  bread — white  bread  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  and  the  earnestness  of  my  reply  made  him  burst  into 
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laughter.  “ I have  not  eaten,”  said  I,  by  way  of  explanation,  “ since 
early  this  morning.” 

He  shook  hands  with  me  again,  summoned  my  monk,  who  had  been 
standing  at  a respectful  distance,  and  gave  him  certain  instructions. 
I was  taken  back  to  my  cell,  and  asked  for  some  money.  I produced 
a handful  of  small  coins  ; my  attendant  took  fivepence  halfpenny  and 
went  away.  He  was  not  long  absent,  and  as  he  spread  his  purchases  on 
the  little  table  he  was  as  pleased  with  himself  as  a child  playing  at  “ keep- 
ing house.”  He  had  a small  packet  of  tea  and  another  of  sugar,  but 
nothing  else.  He  sat  down  and  read  the  phrase-book.  He  found  “ I had 
a very  bad  night  last  night.”  I replied  with  44 1 thank  you  so  much  for 
all  your  kindness  ” ! By  the  time  we  had  carried  on  this  irrelevant 
conversation  to  a point  at  which  I thought  my  head  would  split,  in  came 
a short-haired  novice  with  a tea-pot,  two  glasses  and  a samovar.  My 
monk  made  the  tea  and  helped  me  to  drink  it. 

We  parted  at  last,  but  not  before  the  phrase-book  had  again  been 
requisitioned.  This  time  much  searching  and  cross-examining  led  to  the 
information  that  during  my  stay  in  the  monastery  he  of  the  unfriendly 
look,  but  kindly  heart,  was  to  be  my  “ housemaid  ” — at  least  that  was 
the  Finnish  word  he  found  in  the  book.  He  promised  that  I should 
get  tea  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening,  and 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  me  in  my  cell.  He  left  me  feeling  refreshed 
in  mind  and  body.  When  ail  was  silent  I went  downstairs,  intending  to 
take  a walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  There  was  my  “ housemaid  ” in 
the  hall.  He  turned  me  back,  and  sent  me  upstairs  again.  It  was 
humiliating  to  be  thus  treated  like  a little  schoolboy,  but  I had  to  obey, 
and,  besides,  I was  beginning  to  have  enormous  faith  in  this  silent  servant. 
I had  not  been  back  more  than  a few  minutes  when  a knock  upon  my 
door  announced  the  arrival  of  yet  another  new  face.  It  was  eight  o’clock, 
and  my  dinner  had  come.  I had  not  intended  to  eat  by  myself,  but 
with  the  monks  in  the  refectory.  As  I could  not,  however,  explain  what 
I wanted,  I had  to  take  my  meals  when  and  where  they  were  brought  to 
me.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  I ate  by  myself,  for  I could  not  eat 
the  food,  and  to  have  passed  the  dishes  one  by  one  would  have  savoured 
of  discourtesy.  The  food  on  the  tray  in  front  of  me  consisted  of  a big 
thick  square  slab  of  sour  rye-bread,  two  bowls  of  vegetable  soup — chiefly 
greasy  water  with  bits  of  cabbage  floating  in  it ; one  bowl  of  a perfectly 
indescribable  mixture,  and  one  flask  of  kvas — a variety  of  cider  that 
tasted  like  vinegar  flavoured  with  aniseed.  I was  not  in  a fit  condition 
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for  food,  not  even  of  the  most  tempting  variety.  I had  been  very  nearly 
seasick  in  the  morning  on  the  lake,  nearly  sick  with  hunger  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I had  just  swallowed  in  rapid  succession  ten  cups  of  tea. 
I tasted  the  soup  and  shuddered  ; I attempted  the  mixture,  but  could 
not  even  swallow  the  first  sample.  Not  to  appear  ungracious  I pocketed 
the  bread  ! When  the  “ waiter  ” appeared  to  take  away  the  things, 
and  saw  how  little  I had  eaten,  he  looked  so  disconsolate  that  I almost 
laughed.  I explained  to  him  in  colloquial  English  that  I was  feeling  as 
“ fit  as  a fiddle,”  but  he  did  not  understand  me,  and  his  woeful  face, 
so  expressive  of  his  kindly  interest  in  my  welfare,  was  the  funniest  thing 
I had  seen  for  several  days.  When  he  left  me  I went  to  bed.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  There  was  no  candle  or  lamp,  so  that  reading 
was  impossible.  The  beds  were  very  hard — a one-inch  straw  mattress 
on  a wooden  plank. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I was  awakened  by  a monk  going  the 
round  of  the  corridors  ringing  a muffin-bell  and  calling  out  something  in 
a loud  monotone.  Almost  immediately  the  church  bell  began  to  toll, 
for  this  wanderer  of  the  night  was  summoning  the  faithful  to  the  first 
service  of  the  yet  unrisen  day.  I disregarded  the  summons,  and  turned 
myself  once  more  to  sleep.  Later  on,  at  a more  convenient  hour,  I 
received  a note  from  the  monk  who  had  been  so  useful  to  me  the  preceding 
evening,  which  ran  : — 

“ Cher  Monsieur, — Je  viendrais  passer  avec  vous,  si  vous  d^sirez, 
une  heure  ou  deux  apres  le  diner.  Laissez-moi  savoir,  par  ce  bon  homme, 
si  vous  serez  k la  maison.  Dites  seulement  oui  ou  non,  alors  je  serai 
chez  vous  k midi.  “ Votre  devoue, 

<( »> 

About  eleven  o’clock  a novice  came  with  the  official  breakfast.  I tried 
the  salt  fish  and  a kind  of  porridge,  but  merely  looked  at  the  two  huge 
bowls  of  soup.  I knew  that  when  the  attendant  came  to  remove  the 
things  he  would  be  sorely  disappointed  at  the  little  I had  eaten,  so  I 
threw  the  fish  bit  by  bit  to  the  birds  outside.  I did  not  dare  to  distribute 
the  soup  in  the  same  way  for  fear  of  accidents  under  my  window.  There 
was  food  enough  on  that  tray  to  have  lasted  an  ordinary  man  for  two 
days.  No  one  need  fear  hunger  at  Walamo  if  he  can  eat  “ simple  food.” 

True  to  his  promise,  my  friend  arrived  about  midday.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a fat,  jolly  old  priest,  the  very  picture  of  good  health  and  temper. 
The  two  mon  reminded  me  of  “ L’Allegro  ” and  “ II  Penseroso,”  and  I 
smiled.  “ L’Allegro  ” had  been  in  charge  of  the  Russian  church  at  Alaska, 
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but  had  been  invalided  home  with  rheumatism.  He  had  an  English 
vocabulary  of  about  six  words,  and  what  he  accomplished  with  his  face, 
his  hands,  and  those  six  words  was  as  good  as  a pantomime.  Despite 
the  rain,  which  was  falling  heavily,  the  two  monks  made  me  put  on  my 
cap  and  overcoat  and  go  with  them  to  see  the  buildings  of  the  monastery. 
In  these  buildings  there  is  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
a community  of  men  of  simple  habits.  There  are  installations  of 
machinery  capable  of  doing  everything  that  the  monks  require.  There 
are  woodcarvers’  shops,  places  for  making  candles,  clothes  and  boots, 
an  architect’s  office,  a printing  establishment,  and  a photographer’s 
department.  There  were  studios  where  religious  paintings  and  decora- 
tions were  being  carried  out ; stables,  laundry,  dairy,  and  saw-mills. 

On  the  medical  side  there  was  a neat  little  hospital,  a dentist’s  room, 
and  an  apothecary’s  store,  where  drugs  and  other  medicines  were  dispensed. 
I was  taken  to  see  the  cells  of  the  monks  themselves.  These  cells  are 
not  usually  shown  to  visitors,  but  the  monks  treated  me  as  a little  boy 
who  had  to  be  amused,  and  no  one  ever  worked  harder  than  they  did. 
I entered  into  the  fun  of  the  whole  thing,  felt  like  a schoolboy,  shook  hands 
with  befrocked  foremen,  handled  tools,  uttered  astonished  and  admiring 
exclamations  at  appropriate  moments,  and  was  rewarded  by  much 
courteous  attention. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  my  friend  remarked,  “ Would  you  like  to 
see  the  abbot  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then  you  must  do  as  the  other  pilgrims  do.  He  will  give  you  his 
hand  to  kiss,  and  will  bestow  his  blessing  upon  you.  Do  you  mind  ? ” 

“ Not  a bit ! I will  do  what  you  suggest  with  pleasure.” 

The  abbot  was  busy  when  we  arrived,  and  we  had  to  wait  a few  minutes. 
When  he  came  into  the  room  I did  not  merely  bow,  I knelt.  He  was 
over  eighty,  fragile,  small,  roughly  clad,  snowy-haired,  and  with  the  face 
of  a saint.  To  see  him  was  to  learn  what  the  face  of  man  can  become 
when  the  lusts  and  vanities  of  this  world  are  all  dead  to  him.  My 
friend  stood  beside  me,  and  with  his  assistance  I held  some  conversation 
with  the  abbot.  He  asked  me  many  questions — my  name,  where  I came 
from,  what  I was  doing  at  Walamo,  and  how  I was  enjoying  myself. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  sharply,  and  said,  “ Do  you  write  ? ” 

I answered,  “ Yes.  I came  here  to  see  your  island  and  to  write  about 
your  ways.  But  everybody  here  has  been  so  kind  to  me  that,  if  you 
object,  I promise  not  to  write  a single  word.” 
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“ Write  what  you  please,”  he  said,  “ only  speak  truth.” 

Before  I left  him  he  made  me  a present  of  an  ikon  as  a souvenir,  and 
gave  me  his  blessing.  I left  his  modest  dwelling  subdued  and  calmed 
by  the  force  of  a deep  personal  holiness. 

As  I was  anxious  to  follow  the  abbot’s  injunction  to  “ speak  truth,”  I 
plied  my  friend  with  questions  and  made  copious  notes,  the  results  of 
which  here  follow. 

The  day’s  routine  in  the  monastery  : — 

2.0  a.m. — All  rise. 

2.30.  — Service  in  church. 

3.0- 4.0. — The  workmen,  that  is,  those  who  perform  the  manual  labour, 
rest. 

4.0- 5. 0. — Tea  taken.  Each  monk  is  allowed  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  tea  and  one  pound  of  sugar  for  a month. 

5.0- 10.0. — Work. 

10.0- 10.30. — Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  manual  labour  get  their 
dinner.  From  9.0  to  10.30  there  is  service  in  church  for  those  not  so 
engaged. 

10.30-12.0. — Workmen  can  sleep  if  they  wish. 

12.0. — Work  begins  again. 

3. 0- 4.0  p.m. — Tea  and  black  bread.  White  bread  is  served  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

4.0- 7.30.— Work. 

7.30.  — Supper. 

After  supper  the  monks  attend  church  for  half  an  hour  for  la  pri^re 
de  la  unit. 

At  the  end  of  July  each  monk  receives  one  litre  of  oil  for  the  lamp  in  his 
cell.  This  has  to  last  him  until  the  end  of  the  next  March.  A pint 
and  a quarter  of  oil  for  nine  months  does  not  admit  of  much  reading  in 
bed.  During  the  other  three  months  of  the  year  oil  is  not  needed.  After 
evening  prayer  no  lights  are  allowed  in  any  room  in  the  building.  Candles 
may  not  be  obtained  from  visitors  ; if  found,  they  are  confiscated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  hours  are  filled  with  occupation  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  the  community  is  practically  self-supporting.  In  summer, 
work  in  the  gardens  and  fields  often  lasts  till  midnight. 

Enfants  terribles  are  sometimes  sent  here  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
especially  by  peasant  parents.  As  the  discipline  is  severe  and  the  work 
hard,  they  soon  learn  ways  of  wisdom.  Anyone  is  admitted  to  the 
monastery  who  cares  to  apply.  Some  are  made  into  novices  and  after- 
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wards  into  monks  ; others  remain  laymen.  Promotion  from  the  position 
of  novice  to  that  of  monk  is  made  by  the  dbbe , and  the  period  of  the 
novitiate  has  been  known  to  last  as  long  as  thirty  years,  or  even  for  life. 
For  the  novice  the  rules  are  exceptionally  strict,  and  it  is  only  by  the  fullest 
obedience  that  the  higher  status,  with  its  slightly  easier  routine,  can  be 
attained.  The  monastery  provides  everything  that  the  inmate  requires, 
but  if  a man  leaves  he  must  hand  back  every  single  thing  he  has  received. 
At  no  time  is  he  allowed  to  possess  any  money  of  his  own.  Despite  the 
severity  of  the  discipline  and  the  plainness  of  the  fare,  only  rarely  does 
anyone  return  into  the  world,  and  of  these  the  majority  merely  go  to  take 
up  religious  work  elsewhere. 

The  establishment  consists  of  thirty  priests,  who  are  not  monks  ; fifteen 
deacons,  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  services  of  tjie  Greek  Church  ; 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  monks.  These,  with  the  novices  and  laymen, 
make  a total  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred.  There  are  other  smaller 
monastic  houses  on  the  other  islands,  which  are  occupied  by  groups  of 
ten  or  twelve  monks.  Occasionally  only  two  monks  live  in  one  of  these 
far  away  habitations,  but  at  the  present  time  none  live  alone.  Formerly, 
solitary  life  was  by  no  means  an  exception.  The  last  hermit  lived  for 
over  fifty  years  in  retirement.  He  is  buried  near  to  his  one-roomed  hut, 
and  pious  pilgrims  chip  bits  off  the  wooden  covering  to  his  grave  to  cure 
themselves  of  toothache. 

There  are  five  superior  monks,  who  form  a council  for  the  election  of 
the  dbbe,  who  is  chosen  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  monastery, 
and  is  not  imposed  upon  the  brotherhood  by  any  outside  authority. 
The  present  abbot  is  very  old,  over  eighty.  He  attends  every  service, 
though  suffering  from  age  and  weakness,  in  order  that  he  may  set  an 
example  to  those  whose  lives  he  controls.  His  religion  amounts  almost 
to  fanaticism,  but  its  sincerity  and  strength  have  won  for  him  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  under  his  authority. 

Monks  may  take  tea  in  their  own  rooms,  but  all  food,  with  the  exception 
of  bread,  must  be  eaten  in  common.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  no  fish  or  butter  is  supplied.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week 
salt  fish  and  half  a glass  of  milk  per  day  are  allowed,  but  no  meat  is  eaten 
at  any  time.  The  butter  given  to  the  monks  is  almost  like  oil.  Practically 
all  the  food  consumed  is  produced  on  the  island  by  the  labours  of  the 
monks.  Flour  and  salt  fish,  however,  are  purchased.  The  soil  is  so  poor 
that  it  will  not  grow  rye  in  sufficient  quantities.  It  is  merely  a thin  layer 
of  earth  brought  from  the  mainland  and  spread  upon  the  rocks  ! The 
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white  bread  used  at  Holy  Communion  is  baked  in  a separate  house,  and 
the  men  who  are  employed  there  are  specially  noted  for  their  cleanliness 
of  person  and  purity  of  life.  The  wood  used  in  the  monastery  for  fuel 
and  the  wax  used  in  making  candles  is  generally  purchased.  The  money 
required  for  these  and  a few  other  necessaries  is  partly  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  granite  for  tombs,  pine-tar  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  tar  for 
repairing  boats.  The  rest  is  given  by  the  pilgrims.  The  monastery 
receives  each  year  about  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  roubles. 
Each  day  that  a steamer  departs  from  the  island  a basin  is  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  guest-house  and  the  visitors  give  according  to  their  means 
or  their  generosity.  The  poorest  of  all  give  nothing  ; a franc  per  day  is 
considered  a fair  donation. 

There  are  sixty  cows  for  the  provision  of  milk  and  butter.  They  are 
so  unaccustomed  to  women  that,  if  taken  to  the  mainland,  they  run  away 
from  them  in  fear,  and  will  only  allow  themselves  to  be  milked  by  men. 
When  they  are  killed  their  flesh  is  sold  to  the  steamers,  for  no  meat  is 
eaten  on  the  island.  There  are  seventy  horses  for  work  in  the  fields  and 
the  granite  quarries,  and  three  or  four  very  fine  horses  for  carriage  work. 
The  carriages  are  required  to  convey  the  more  aged  monks  from  one  part 
of  the  island  to  the  other.  The  community  is  independent  of  outside  help 
in  the  way  of  lake  navigation,  as  it  possesses  one  large  steamer,  suitable 
for  long  journeys,  and  two  small  launches,  which  are  used  for  trips  among 
the  islands.  The  stokers  and  engineers  are  monks,  and  it  is  a more  than 
curious  sight  to  see  a priest  oiling  an  engine  or  shovelling  coals. 

There  are  a number  of  churches,  but  the  chief  is  the  great  church  of 
the  Transfiguration,  in  which  the  founders  are  entombed  under  an 
enormous  shrine  of  polished  silver.  I spent  much  time  in  the  church, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  wonderful  music.  As  in  all  Russian  churches 
there  were  no  pews  or  chairs.  The  congregation  stood  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  a time,  and  I sometimes  wondered  how  the  very  aged  managed  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  standing  or  kneeling  so  long  without  a break. 
The  congregation  sing  no  hymns  and  make  no  responses.  They  take  no 
part  in  the  service,  and  cross  themselves,  kneel  and  pray  before  the  altars 
and  shrines,  or  prostrate  themselves  full  length  upon  the  ground  at  will. 

As  the  day  of  departure  drew  near,  I began  to  regret  keenly  the  shortness 
of  my  stay.  On  the  Friday  morning  many  of  the  monks  came  to  me  to 
be  photographed,  and  I took  all  who  came.  When  I actually  left,  many 
of  them  accompanied  me  to  the  boat,  wishing  me  a pleasant  voyage  and 
extending  to  me  a hearty  invitation  to  go  there  again. 


The  Workshops  of  the  Monastery. 


A Lake  Scene,  Walamo. 
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The  Vogue  of  the  Vosges. 

Contrexeville  and  its  Satellites. 

By  “PERAMBULATOR.” 

The  Vosges  spas  are  sometimes  compared  with  those  of  Auvergne,  but 
it  must  be  said  that  everything  is  on  a more  modest  scale,  from  hotel 
prices  to  scenery.  We  shall  not  find  in  the  Vosges  the  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  of  Auvergne,  nor  at  its  chief  resort,  Contrexeville, 
the  fashionable  throngs  of  Roy  at  or  Mont  Dore. 

The  scenery  of  the  Vosges  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
popular  Ardennes — though  it  is  not  perhaps  so  well  wooded — romantic 
and  pastoral  rather  than  grand  and  impressive.  The  district,  however, 
unlike  the  Ardennes,  abounds  in  mineral  springs  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
many  of  them  of  more  than  local  repute.  Of  these,  pace  the  patrons  of 
Vittel  or  Plombieres,  Contrexeville  is  certainly  the  chief.  Indeed,  if 
Vichy  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  Queen  of  French  Spas,  Contrexeville 
with  more  reason  might  call  itself  the  Queen  of  Vosges  Resorts. 

The  rus  in  urbe  character  of  Contrexeville — suggestive  of  Bournemouth 
or  Cannes — is  supposed  to  constitute  its  great  attraction,  and  its  advocates 
claim  for  it,  not  unreasonably,  that  here  is  mingled  the  refinements 
and  elegancies  of  a fashionable  city,  with  the  rural  charms  of  a secluded 
village.  Certainly  the  frame  of  rustic  scenery  in  which  it  is  set  adds  much 
to  its  attractiveness.  The  surrounding  country,  if  pastoral,  and  even  a 
little  tame  from  the  scenic  point  of  view,  is  not  without  a certain  charm  of 
its  own,  owing  to  its  absolutely  rural  character.  Wise  tourists  will, 
however,  be  prepared  to  discount  the  decidedly  exaggerated  and  high- 
flown  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  environs,  in  the  semi-official 
handbook,  for  which  the  authorities  are  responsible.  “ Fancy  a pleasant 
ensemble  of  knobs  and  hollows,  here  fresh  and  verdant  dales,  there  small 
masses  of  hills,  whose  hoary  tops,  boldly  defined,  are  crowned  with  shady 
woods.  Fancy  close  at  hand  to  the  south,  the  ridge  of  the  Faucilles 
suddenly  sloping  far  away  to  the  basin  of  the  Saone,  a sylvan  and  pleasant 
region,  so  thickly  wooded  that  it  stretches  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
in  billowy  waves  of  verdure.”  But  all  visitors  should  make  a point  of 
consulting  this  unintentionally  diverting  little  handbook  “ published  by 
authority.”  In  its  pages  are  enshrined  quaint  literary  gems  interspersed 
with  startling  metaphors.  “ Solitude,”  we  are  told,  “ may  be  found 
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along  miles  of  winding  vistas,  now  and  then  striding  (sic)  over  the  branches 
of  a river,  amidst  lofty  trees  from  every  latitude  ! ” 

It  is  an  abrupt  transition  to  descant  on  the  more  prosaic  features 
of  this  popular  spa,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  boasts  one  large  hotel 
(Grand),  “ fashionable  but  dear,”  like  Mr.  Toots’  tailor,  and  nearly  a dozen 
less  ambitious  houses,  of  which  the  Providence  is  the  most  popular  with 
English  visitors.  There  is  a good  casino  with  a well-appointed  theatre, 
in  which  companies  from  Paris  give  performances  frequently. 

Contrexeville  is  inordinately  proud  of  its  park,  which,  though  hardly 
meriting  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  its  patrons,  is  certainly  pretty  and 
tastefully  laid  out.  In  this  connection  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
again  the  above-mentioned  guide,  where  the  park  is  first  apologetically 
alluded  to  as  “ an  offensive  return  of  nature  amidst  civilization,”  and  then 
eulogised  in  the  following  enthusiastic  strain : — 

“ The  famous  park  is  the  heart  jewel  and  synthesis  of  the  station, 
or,  rather,  it  is  Contrexeville  itself,  the  microcosm  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking,  concealed  under  its  thick  and  verdant  shades,  and  whose 
humble  satellite  the  borough  forms.  It  is  the  green  casket  into  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  contrived,  for  the  delight  of  the  eyes,  to  set  every- 
thing which  makes  life  pleasant  and  cheerful.” 

The  season  lasts  from  May  to  the  end  of  September,  though  the  English 
season  is  practically  confined  to  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  July  and 
August  are  thought  too  hot.  Though  Contrexeville  (pace  its  great  rival 
Plombieres)  is  certainly  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Vosges  spas,  it  has 
no  pretension  to  being  a smart  watering-place,  like  Vichy  or  Aix-les-Bains. 

Contrexeville,  unlike  Aix-les-Bains  or  Mont  Dore,  can  boast  of  no 
classical  traditions.  Indeed,  its  springs  were  only  discovered  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  they  have  now  a great  reputation  with  the  faculty 
for  gout  and  bladder  diseases,  and  especially  for  stone  and  gravel.  The 
usual  treatment  is  somewhat  heroic,  as  an  enormous  number  of  glasses 
have  to  be  drunk  by  patients  who  follow  the  orthodox  regimen.  The 
cure  begins  with  three  or  four  glasses  daily,  culminating  in  fifteen  or 
twenty.  As  these  have  to  be  taken  usually  at  intervals  of  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  with  an  hour’s  repose  before  or  after  a meal,  it  follows  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  cure  means  early  rising.  That  consumption  of  such 
large  doses  must  be  to  a large  extent  purely  mechanical  in  disturbing  and 
removing  calculous  deposits  is  pretty  evident,  if  such  a suggestion  from  a 
mere  layman  be  not  treasonable.  “It  is  a moot  question,”  says  Mr. 
Hope  Moncrieff,  a reliable  authority  on  the  chief  spas  of  Europe,  “ whether 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OCEAN  VESSELS  IN  THE  PAST  THREE  CENTURIES. 

The  “ Half  Moon”  of  1609,  if  the  wind  favored,  could  sail  about  6 knots.  The  “Clermont” 
of  1807  made  knots.  The  “Mauretania”  in  1909  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  a 26-knot  gait. 
The  engine  and  boiler  rooms  of  the  Mauretania  could  accommodate  five  Clermonts  placed  end 
to  end.  The  “Half  Moon”  could  be  placed  athwartship  on  the  deck  above  with  her  hull  and 
masts  entirely  within  the  ship’s  structure. 
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the  same  quantity  of  pure  water  taken  in  the  same  way  might  not 
flush  out  the  drains  of  the  body  equally  effectively.” 

Certainly,  like  the  cures  of  Vichy,  Homburg  or  Kissingen,  and  many 
other  famous  springs,  the  indirect  effects  of  the  treatment,  necessitating 
early  hours,  regular  and  simple  meals,  and  a reasonable  amount  of  exercise, 
are  of  great  value  as  recuperative  agents  to  all  whose  constitutions  have 
suffered  from  the  late  hours,  parties,  and,  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  over-feeding 
of  a crowded  London  season. 

The  rivalry  between  Contrexeville  and  Plombieres  is  as  bitter  as  is  that 
between  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  or  between  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s. 
Compared  to  Plombieres  most  of  the  other  Vosges  resorts  are  mushroom 
spas — it  is  said  to  date  from  the  Roman  Conquest — while  to  come  down  to 
later  days,  there  is  an  imposing  list  of  great  personages  who  have  patronised 
this  pretty  little  spa,  among  them  being  Stanislas,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  King  of  Poland — the  tutelary  genius  of  Plombieres,  as  Madame 
de  Sevign6  is  of  Vichy — Voltaire,  Montaigne  (one  of  its  earliest  chroniclers), 
Mallarme,  Guizot,  Due  de  Richelieu,  Beaumarchais,  Queen  Hortense, 
Empress  Josephine,  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  and  finally  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  The  latter,  indeed,  did  much  for  Plombieres,  and  it  was 
under  his  patronage  that  the  present  magnificent  and  well-equipped 
establishment  was  built.  But  though  Napoleon  visited  Plombieres  it 
did  not  cure  him,  a fact  the  supporters  of  Contrexeville  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  capital  out  of,  and  even  hint  that  this  wished  for  consummation 
might  have  been  attained  at  the  latter  spa  ! 

The  facilities  for  amusements  at  Plombieres,  and  indeed  at  most  French 
spas,  are  much  better  than  at  many  English  baths  of  higher  pretensions. 
There  is  a capital  casino  with  theatre,  concert  room,  and  the  inevitable 
“ little  horses.”  There  is  a shady  park — not  perhaps  equal  to  the  famous 
pleasaunce  of  Contrexeville,  but  pleasant,  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  shady 
walks.  Even  rowing  and  fishing  can  be  indulged  in  by  visitors  as  there 
is  a large  pond  (dignified  with  the  name  of  lake),  from  which  runs  the  little 
river  Augronne.  This  is  a stream  which  boasts  of  some  historic  and 
scientific  interest,  as  it  was  here  that  Fulton  made  trial  of  his  steamboat 
in  the  presence  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  springs,  which  the  authorities  have 
carefully  tabulated  under  three  classes  : — (1)  The  mild,  warm  waters  ; 
(2)  the  group  known  as  Savoneuses  from  their  unctious  properties,  which 
includes  the  Source  des  Dames  and  the  curiously  named  Source  du  Christ ; 
and  (3)  the  group  known  as  the  Thalweg,  though  one  cannot  help 
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wondering,  in  view  of  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region, 
why  a French  equivalent  has  not  been  adopted  for  designating  this 
group.  In  the  case  of  the  Bain  National  (the  old  establishment)  the 
authorities  have  shown  themselves  more  sensitive  in  its  nomenclature, 
it  having  been  by  turn  Bain  Royal,  Bain  Imperial,  and  Bain  National. 
The  show  baths  are  those  known  officially  as  the  Nouveaux  Thermes, 
a fine  establishment  fitted  with  tout  ce  qu’il  y ale  plus  moderne  in  scientific 
balneology.  On  each  side  the  twin  Grand  Hotels  form  imposing  wings. 

Vittel  is  a sort  of  dependence  of  Contrexeville,  from  which  it  is  distant 
but  three  miles.  It  is,  however,  a rapidly  rising  spa,  and  as  the  immediate 
country  is  prettier,  while  its  position  is  less  confined  than  Contrexeville, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  long  remain  merely  an  “ understudy  ” of  its 
more  fashionable  rival.  Its  springs  are  recommended  for  the  same  classes 
of  disease  as  Contrexeville. 

Of  late  years  Vittel,  with  its  bracing  and  invigorating  climate,  has 
become  popular  with  English  visitors,  and  there  is  an  English  church  and 
an  English  medical  man.  The  height  of  the  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August.  English  frequenting  the  spa  explains  the 
existence  of  a Email  golf  course. 

Plombieres  is  charmingly  situated,  though  a little  confined,  shut  in  as 
it  is  by  wooded  heights  like  Bath.  It  boasts  of  an  older  history  than 
Contrexeville,  its  springs  having  been  known  in  Roman  times,  but  its 
present  repute  is  largely  due  to  Napoleon  III. 

The  scenery  around  Plombieres  is  diversified  and  charming,  affording 
opportunities  for  endless  excursions.  Of  these  the  following  serve  as 
attractive  samples.  Les  Feuilles,  two  wooded  ascents,  whence  a 
delightful  panoramic  view  is  obtained ; the  Vallee  des  Roches,  with 
picturesque  waterfalls  leading  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbaye  d’Herival ; the 
romantic  Vallee  de  Scarouze  ; Fougerolles,  a charming  village  embowered 
in  cherry  orchards ; Remiremont,  with  a ruined  abbey  as  its  chief 
attraction ; and  Gerardmer,  “ celebrated  as  the  cream  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Vosges,  and  a favourite  spot  for  villeggiatura.” 

The  whole  Department  of  the  Vosges  is,  like  Auvergne,  a treasury  of 
mineral  waters,  and  besides  Contrexeville,  Plombieres  and  Vittel  there  is 
another  important  spa  which  demands  more  than  a cursory  notice.  This 
is  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  less  popular  and  cosmopolitan  than  the  two 
first-named  spas,  but  yet  boasting  of  a high  reputation  with  the  faculty. 
It  attracts  a different,  and  in  a certain  sense  a more  romantic,  class  of 
patients,  being  in  high  repute  with  soldiers  on  account  of  its  curative 
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qualities  in  regard  to  wounds.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  are  fond  of  calling 
it  the  Wiesbaden  of  France.  Like  the  latter,  the  Bour bonne  waters 
are  indicated,  to  use  a pet-word  of  the  faculty,  for  scrofulous  diseases. 

And  now  something  must  be  said  about  the  numerous  minor  resorts 
so  plentiful  in  the  Vosges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  satellites  of  the  more 
important  ones  which  I have  attempted  to  describe  above.  Few  are 
familiar  to  English  visitors,  and  the  clientele  is  much  less  cosmopolitan 
than  that  of  Plombieres  or  Contrexeville. 

Martigny,  near  Neufchateau,  lies  amidst  a picturesque  region  at  the 
height  of  some  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Some 
years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  boom  this  spa,  but  the  results  did  not 
prove  encouraging  to  its  promoters.  The  waters,  which  contain  a large 
quantity  of  lime,  are  useful  for  gravel  and  bladder  diseases. 

Not  far  from  Plombieres  is  Bains,  a generic  term,  which  to  avoid  possible 
confusion,  has  been  duplicated  to  Bain-les-Bains.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  It  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  ladies,  the  waters  being  specially  indicated  for  uterine  maladies. 

Luxeuil,  also  within  easy  reach  of  Plombieres,  is  a pleasant  resort, 
having  a more  open  and  breezy  situation  than  the  latter.  There  is  an 
excellent  establishment  here  which  has  called  forth  glowing  encomiums 
from  Dr.  Vintras,  the  great  authority  on  the  spas  of  the  Vosges  : “ The 
baths  have  a certain  air  of  almost  coquettish  elegance,  in  harmony  with 
the  tastes  of  the  ladies  who  form  the  majority  of  the  visitors.  Mirrors 
and  sculptures  are  seen  on  every  side,  and  every  bath-room  is  fitted  up 
like  a boudoir.” 

Finally,  there  is  Bussang,  with  charming  surroundings,  at  the  head  of 
a valley  which  is  the  source  of  the  Moselle.  Like  Plombieres,  Bussang 
mainly  owes  its  repute  to  the  enterprising  King  Stanislas,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  4 4 discovered  ” it,  though  Montaigne  had  already  described 
the  place  (then  famed  for  its  silver  mines)  in  1580.  Its  chief  curiosity 
is  the  famous  Theatre  du  Peuple,  founded  in  1895  by  Maurice  Pottecher, 
where  open-air  plays  on  a large  scale  performed  by  the  inhabitants  attract 
a large  number  of  visitors  in  September. 
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British  Columbia  for  the  Sportsman. 

By  LINCOLN  WILBAR. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  British  Columbia  is  as  well  adapted  for  sportsmen 
of  moderate  means  as  some  other  provinces  in  the  Dominion.  Indeed, 
the  modest  big-game  shooter  need  not  go  so  far  west.  He  would  find  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia  a more  congenial  hunting-ground.  For  the 
wealthy  English  sportsman,  however,  British  Columbia  is  emphatically 
a sporting  Eden,  jealously  guarded  it  is  true,  but  rendered  all  the  better 
thereby  for  the  elect.  From  the  big-horn  ranges  in  the  south  to  the  moose 
and  caribou  country  in  the  north,  from  the  Yellowhead  Pass  in  the  east 
to  Bellacoola  in  the  west,  there  is  hardly  an  area  of  considerable  size 
to  be  found  anywhere  that  does  not  bear  a head  or  skin  fit  to  grace  the 
finest  collection  of  big-game  trophies.  To  win  a satisfactory  trophy, 
however,  even  in  this  Paradise  of  Nimrods,  hard  and  persistent  effort, 
or,  at  all  events,  good  luck,  is  requisite,  and  no  one  lacking  full  measure 
of  the  three  essentials  of  success  in  modern  big-game  hunting — wealth, 
health,  and  dogged  determination — should  carry  his  thought  of  a big- 
game  hunt  in  British  Columbia  beyond  the  cheap  and  comfortable  limits 
of  an  armchair. 

But,  granted  that  a man  possesses  these  qualifications — this  capital, 
as  it  were — what  interest  can  he  hope  to  draw  from  an  investment  in 
gilt-edge  British  Columbian  hunting  ? This  is  a question  which  every 
inexperienced  sportsman  asks,  and  to  which  a really  helpful  reply  is  seldom 
forthcoming.  Men  who  know  the  sporting  possibilities  of  the  country 
from  A to  Z are  not  always  available  for  interrogation,  and  their  writings, 
if  there  be  such,  all  too  often  fail  to  touch  the  exact  points  on  which  the 
tyro  is  most  densely  ignorant.  It  is  with  the  view  of  giving  such  informa- 
tion in  a compact  and  easily  accessible  form  that  this  article  has  been 
written. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  big-game  hunter,  British  Columbia  may  be 
divided  into  four  districts.  First  comes  a wide  southern  belt,  the 
northern  boundary  of  which  may  be  defined  as  the  highest  limit  of  the 
common  big-horn’s  range.  Next  comes  what  is  destined  to  prove  in 
future  years  the  finest  moose-hunting  country  in  the  Dominion  ; and 
beyond  that  the  famous  district  of  Cassiar,  the  home  of  the  grandest 
caribou  in  existence.  Lastly,  there  is  Vancouver  Island,  beloved  of 
Englishmen,  a bit  of  sea-girt  land  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  where  elk 


A Bear  Hunter’s  Camp. 
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not  much  smaller  than  the  extinct  Irish  variety  may  still  be  secured  at 
less  expense  than  elsewhere.  These  extensive  areas,  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  hunting,  may  be  divided  into  numerous  sporting  localities, 
some  of  which  are  noted  for  the  abundance  of  a particular  animal, 
while  others  are  celebrated  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  sport  they 
afford.  Taking  each  area  in  the  order  given,  the  sub-divisions  may  be 
described  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Unquestionably  the  finest  fields  for  sport  in  southern  British  Columbia 
may  still  be  found  among  the  mountains  of  the  East  Kootenay.  This 
district  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  the  novice,  however,  for  it  is 
extremely  rough,  a trip  presenting  the  mathematical  anomaly  of  being 
up-hill  both  ways.  The  game  fist  comprises  big-horn  (Avis  Montana ), 
caribou,  deer,  goat,  black  and  grizzly  bears,  and  a few  moose  and  wapiti, 
the  latter  being  most  numerous  along  the  Elk,  White,  and  Fording  rivers. 
Michel,  where  complete  outfits  can  be  obtained,  is  an  excellent  sporting 
centre,  but  parties  intending  to  start  from  there  should  allow  plenty  of 
time  to  secure  horses,  as  pack  animals  are  scarce  and  expensive.  Golden 
is  another  very  good  outfitting  point.  The  return  fare  from  Montreal 
to  either  of  these  places  is  about  £21.  Little  real  hunting  can  be  done  in 
the  East  Kootenay  for  less  than  £3  or  £3  10s.  per  day  (except  one  have 
local  advantages),  and  it  is  inadvisable  for  sportsmen  to  attempt  to  beat 
down  the  recognised  charges  of  the  district,  for  to  do  so  is  to  court 
inevitable  failure.  Remember  that  the  handling  of  a hunting  party,  even 
for  those  who  toil  for  sport,  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  usually  done 
under  trying  conditions,  and  if  you  must  economise,  do  it  by  making  a 
less  ambitious  trip  with  a first-rate  guide,  rather  than  by  paying  a lower 
wage  for  mediocre  service. 

For  men  of  shallower  purse  the  districts  of  Lillooet,  Chilcotin,  and 
Bridge  River  can  be  highly  recommended.  These  districts  are  very 
popular  with  sportsmen,  and  the  shooting  is  therefore  not  what  it  once 
was,  but  a fairly  strong  man  with  plenty  of  time  at  disposal  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  satisfactory  specimens  of  big-horn,  goat,  caribou, 
mule-deer,  and  black  and  grizzly  bears,  although  I must  point  out  that 
a comprehensive  bag  means  either  exceptional  luck  or  exceptional 
expenditure.  The  average  man  thinks  himself  well  treated  by  fortune 
if  he  returns  from  a hunting  trip  with  good  heads  of  two  varieties  of  game 
to  show  for  an  outlay  of  from  £100  to  £200,  and  I have  known  men  who 
considered  one  medium-sized  bearskin  sufficient  recompense  for  several 
weeks  of  hard  hunting  and  the  disbursement  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 
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Lillooet,  Ashcroft,  and  Bridge  River  are  excellent  outfitting  points  for 
these  fine  districts — Lillooet  being  indicated  where  sheep  and  mule- 
deer  are  especially  desired  ; Ashcroft  where  caribou  are  the  quarry. 
From  either  of  these  places  expeditions  can  be  made  for  £2  or  £2  10s. 
per  day,  or  about  what  the  susurrations  of  the  pines  are  worth  to  a 
weary  man  when  the  camp-fire  glows  and  the  evening  pipe  is  lighted. 

The  second,  or  middle,  area,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as  the 
coming  moose-grounds  of  Canada,  is  not  yet  available  for  popular  hunting. 
Its  exploitation  waits  on  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  Fort  George  on  the  Fraser.  At  present  this  district  can  be  reached  in 
several  ways — by  pack-train  from  Kamloops  ; from  Donald  by  way  of 
the  Columbia  and  Canoe  rivers  ; and  from  Ashcroft,  whence  the  stage 
can  be  taken  to  Quesnel,  from  which  point  one  can  either  travel  by  water, 
or  go  on  to  Bakerville  and  thence  by  pack-train  to  the  Fraser.  Northward 
from  Fort  George  all  travelling  is  done  by  canoe,  the  moose  country  being 
reached  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  a distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  This 
part  of  the  province  has  never  been  hunted,  except  by  prospectors. 
It  is  a rather  difficult  district  to  get  about  in,  as  the  lower  levels  are  heavily 
timbered,  but  the  higher  plateaux,  where  caribou  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  carry  a sparse  growth,  with  big  stretches  of  meadow.  Bears, 
both  black  and  grizzly,  are  comparatively  common.  Any  hunter  entering 
this  district,  if  provided  with  an  adequate  outfit  and  directed  by  a suitable 
guide,  could  hardly  fail  to  secure  some  exceptional  trophies,  as  he  would 
have  the  pick  of  virgin  stocks  in  a country  where  everything  is  favourable 
to  the  development  of  superior  heads  and  skins. 

For  the  man  who  hunts  in  the  extreme  north  of  British  Columbia, 
known  comprehensively  as  Cassiar,  an  appropriate  motto  would  be, 
“ To  him  who  hath  much,  much  shall  be  given,”  for  if  the  cost  of  an 
expedition  in  those  wilds  is  heavy,  the  rewards  are  correspondingly  great. 
The  game  list  comprises  moose,  caribou  (Osborne’s),  sheep  (Stone’s, 
Dali’s,  and  Fannin’s),  goat,  black  and  grizzly  bears,  and  a few  wolves, 
good  specimens  of  all  of  which  should  be  secured  in  the  run  of  a six  weeks’ 
hunt.  To  reach  Cassiar,  go  from  Vancouver  to  Wrangel  by  steamer 
(fare  about  £4),  arranging  to  get  there  not  later  than  August  20th,  as  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sends  a boat  up  the  Stikine  to  Telegraph  Creek 
at  about  that  date.  The  trip  from  Wrangel  to  Telegraph  Creek  takes 
three  days  and  costs  £3,  the  scenery  being  extremely  grand  for  a large 
part  of  the  way.  Outfits  (with  the  exception  of  tents,  bedding,  and 
personal  kit,  which  should  be  brought  up  the  coast)  can  be  obtained  at 


A Vancouver  Wapiti. 
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Telegraph  Creek  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Hy.  Hyland,  or 
Frank  Callbreath,  the  latter  being  especially  recommended  to  parties 
making  a first  trip,  as  he  takes  a personal  interest  in  the  success  of  those 
he  outfits.  The  outfitters  will  require  a preliminary  deposit  of  about 
£50,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  in  the  spring  preceding  the  hunt 
to  ensure  good  guides  and  suitable  equipment.  Supplies  are  very  expen- 
sive— four  or  five  times  English  prices.  Indian  guides,  $4  ; packers, 
$3.50  ; cooks,  $3  ; all  by  the  day.  Horses,  that  will  pack  200  lbs. 
fifteen  miles  a day  in  the  mountains,  $2  per  day  each  ; and  about  eight 
would  be  required  for  a party  of  two  hunters  with  their  helpers.  The 
total  cost  of  the  average  hunting  trip  in  Cassiar  is  from  $1,200  to 
$1,400,  and  to  attempt  to  make  an  expedition  for  less  would  be  folly. 

A hunting  trip  in  Cassiar  should  be  planned  as  follows  : — Sheep  and  goat 
may  be  sought  from  the  same  camp  from  September  1st  to  15th,  by  which 
time  moose  and  caribou  will  be  well  out  of  velvet.  Then  a move  should  be 
made  to  the  nearest  caribou  range,  where  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  securing  good  heads.  The  moose-grounds  should  be  reserved  till  the 
last.  No  arduous  shifts  are  called  for,  but  trips  should  be  planned  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  game  which  is  most  desired.  The  Nahlin  is  about 
the  best  locality  for  moose  ; sheep  and  goats  are  most  plentiful  on  the 
Shesley  Mountains,  fifty  miles  north  of  Telegraph  Creek  ; while  Level 
Mountain,  seventy  miles  north,  the  Tanzilla  valley,  ninety  miles  north- 
east, and  the  Klepan  valley,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Telegraph  Creek,  are  the  best  places  for  caribou.  Bears  are  picked 
up  almost  anywhere.  They  are,  of  course,  in  primest  fur  early  in  the 
spring,  but  excellent  trophies  can  be  got  after  the  middle  of  September. 
There  are  a few  wolves.  They  are  rarely  seen,  however,  and  yet  more 
rarely  shot.  Coming  out,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  wait  till  the  Stikine  sets, 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  by  the  third  week  in  October,  as  after  that  date 
the  floating  ice,  before  the  river  is  fast  frozen,  makes  canoeing  very 
dangerous.  The  return  trip  down  the  Stikine  is  made  in  rough  scows, 
built  at  Telegraph  Creek,  or  in  big  Indian  canoes  sent  up  from  Wrangel 
by  pre-arrangement.  The  cost  of  these  canoes,  with  crew,  is  very  heavy 
(about  $200),  and  hunters  often  prefer  to  come  out  in  scows,  although 
there  are  some  places  in  the  river  where  scow  navigation  is  decidedly 
risky.  I know  many  men  who  have  come  out  that  way,  however,  without 
serious  accident  befalling  them. 

The  last  of  the  four  arbitrary  divisions,  by  which  I have  sought  to 
group  like  conditions,  is  Vancouver  Island.  “ Good  and  wonderfully 
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cheap  ” describes  the  hunting.  The  chief  game  is,  of  course,  the  wapiti. 
For  this  quarry  the  best  place  I know  anything  about  is  the  country 
reached  from  Alert  Bay,  a small  village  of  one  street  and  a few  houses, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  Incidentally  I may  say  that  I have 
never  seen  totem-poles  to  equal  those  at  this  little  Indian  fishing  hamlet. 
A canoe  trip  from  Alert  Bay  up  the  Nimpkish  River  with  an  Indian  guide 
is  inexpensive,  and  a “ sure  thing  ” for  elk.  The  best  time  to  hunt  these 
animals  is  about  September  15th,  when  the  bulls  are  bugling  ; but  late 
in  the  season,  after  the  first  fall  of  snow,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming 
upon  a good  head.  If  hunting  late,  after  getting  his  elk,  the  hunter  can, 
if  he  chooses,  try  for  panthers  and  timber-wolves,  both  of  which  are 
numerous.  For  panther,  the  Salmon  River  country  south  of  Alert  Bay  is 
excellent,  as  is  also  Beaver  Creek,  twenty  miles  from  Nanaimo,  where  a 
ranchman  shot  eleven  in  one  season.  For  this  work  a good  man  with  a 
trained  dog  will  be  necessary.  There  is  also  good  hunting  for  the  small 
coast,  or  Columbian,  deer  ( Cariacus  Columbianus ) in  practically  every 
part  of  the  island  ; while  the  bear-shooting  is  sometimes  as  simple  as 
shooting  stray  cats  in  an  English  preserve  ! These  bears,  however,  are 
rather  small,  and  there  are  no  grizzlies,  but  the  skins  are  often  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Bears  are  most  easily  found  along  the  watercourses 
in  the  fall,  when  the  dog-salmon  are  running,  but,  of  course,  the  later 
in  the  season  they  are  shot  the  better.  If  exceptionally  fine  skins  are 
required,  they  must  be  obtained  in  the  spring  as  soon  after  the  animals 
leave  their  holes  as  possible.  The  cost  of  hunting  on  Vancouver  Island 
varies  from  next  to  nothing  for  simple  deer-shooting  to  £1  and  upwards 
per  day  for  more  ambitious  expeditions. 

As  this  article,  like  others  of  its  type,  is  intended  primarily  to  assist 
the  inexperienced  Nimrod,  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  outfit  will  not 
be  out  of  place,  although  the  best  advice  one  can  give  the  novice  is  to  take 
counsel  with  his  guide.  In  every  case  where  local  conditions  differ  from 
general  usage  only  specific  advice  has  any  practical  value.  But  a few 
“ hints  ” occur  to  me  which  may  be  useful.  First,  don't  take  a tepee, 
except  in  the  Dry  Belt,  and  preferably  not  there  ; a tepee  leaks  a good 
deal  at  the  top  in  wet  weather,  and  a dozen  or  more  young  trees  must  be 
cut  down  every  time  it  is  pitched,  which  is  a nuisance  when  one  is 
fatigued.  Second,  don’t  carry  aluminium  utensils  when  making  a hard 
trip  with  pack-horses  ; such  kits  are  admirable  for  canoe  travel,  but  iron 
pots  and  granite-ware  are  better  for  the  rough  battering  of  pack  transport. 
After  a fly-crazy  or  diabolical  ponj^  has  banged  an  aluminium  pot  against 
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the  trees  for  a few  days  it  resembles  the  drunkard’s  hat  that  the  street- 
boys  have  made  a football  of  ! Third,  don’t  dress  as  if  you  were  going 
out  to  shoot  pheasants  and  would  lunch  with  the  ladies  in  the  field. 
This  advice  is  still  occasionally  necessary.  I once  saw  a young  fellow 
go  into  the  mountains  with  “ boiled  shirts  ” and  “ stick-up  ” collars, 
which  at  first  he  changed  every  day.  Yet  he  was  not  a “ dam  dude,” 
as  the  packers  called  him,,  but  only  inexperienced.  He  came  out  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  in  his  undershirt,  with  a piece  of  soiled  flour  sack  round 
his  neck — a scrubby,  dishevelled,  devil-may-care  son  of  the  backwoods, 
who  had  mastered  the  mystery  of  the  diamond-hitch  and  could  coerce 
a refractory  pack-horse  with  language  that  would  have  ignited  the  forest, 
had  the  season  not  been  exceptionally  rainy.  Lastly,  don’t  carry 
oatmeal ; it  is  never  properly  cooked  in  the  wilds,  and  is  the  unrecognised 
cause  of  more  digestive  disturbances  than  any  other  three  articles  of 
camp  diet.  Men  taking  hard  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  do  better  on 
white  flour  than  on  any  substitute,  as  a very  little  experience  will  teach 
the  novice. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  inexperi- 
enced sportsman  a general  idea  of  British  Columbian  sporting  conditions. 
Specific  local  information  must  be  left  to  the  guide.  There  is  a growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  sportsmen  to  minimise  the  value  of  the  guide 
— a tendency  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  ungenerous.  A man,  even  though 
he  be  by  nature  a hunter,  who  spends  forty -nine  weeks  of  the  year  amid 
highly-civilised  surroundings,  and  three  weeks  in  the  wilds,  is  more 
dependent  on  his  guide  than  perhaps  he  realises.  The  best  guides  are 
ever  the  cheapest.  Mr.  J.  A.  Teit,  the  well-known  authority  on  Indian 
folk-lore,  whose  home  is  at  Spence’s  Bridge,  British  Columbia,  is  the 
premier  guide  of  the  province,  with  a wonderful  record.  He  has  an  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country  from  the  international 
boundary  to  Cassiar,  a marvellous  instinct  for  game,  and  a complete 
mastery  of  the  various  Indian  tongues — three  qualifications  which  ensure 
success;  while  his  unimpeachable  honesty  and  optimistic  temperament 
make  his  expeditions,  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  delightful. 
In  short,  sportsmen  who  desire  to  take  out  a policy  against  failure  could 
not  do  better  than  pay  their  premium  to  Teit. 


Motor-Boat  Long  Distance  Cruises. 

By  JOHN  W.  WARD. 

This  year  saw  the  inauguration  of  an  entirely  new  form  of  motor-boating, 
the  “ Raid  Autonautique,”  a combination  of  racing  and  long-distance 
cruising.  The  first  event  of  this  kind  yet  held  was  started  from  Dover 
on  July  28th,  the  objective  being  Brussels.  All  the  Belgian  yacht  and 
motor-boat  clubs  combined  together  for  the  organization,  which  was 
centralised  in  the  Royal  Ostend  Yacht  Club,  whose  popular  honorary 
secretary,  Lieutenant  Louis  Depierre,  was  the  originator  of  the  “Raid,” 
and  was  responsible  for  the  whole  scheme  generally.  The  other  clubs 
participating  were  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  of  Belgium,  the  Royal  Antwerp 
Sailing  Club,  the  Ghent  Yacht  Club,  Motor-Yacht  Club  of  Flanders, 
Royal  Ghent  Sailing  Club,  Royal  Mo  tor- Yacht  Club  of  Belgium,  and  the 
Yachting  Club  of  Brussels. 

It  would  have  been  obviously  impossible  to  race  continuously  from 
Dover  to  Brussels  (as  one  club  suggested) ; it  would  even  have  been 
impracticable  to  race  in  stages.  So  the  happy  mean  was  arrived  at  by 
“ sandwiching  ” certain  races  from  port  to  port  between  “ cruises  in 
company  ” over  the  remaining  stretches.  Each  club  took  charge  of  affairs 
in  its  own  waters,  and,  acting  as  hosts,  took  charge  of  the  foreign  (non- 
Belgian)  participants  until  it  handed  them  over  to  the  officers  of  the  club 
whose  fixtures  came  next  on  the  list.  Each  club  in  its  turn  gave  a series 
of  handicap  races  for  the  various  boats  taking  part  in  the  raid  ; arranged 
a sight-seeing  tour  to  the  principal  objects  of  artistic  and  historical  interest 
in  the  locality  ; while  most  clubs  wound  up  their  programme  with  a 
dinner  to  the  visiting  yacht  owners  and  their  guests.  The  town  councils, 
too,  in  nearly  every  instance  arranged  an  official  reception,  at  which 
naturally  the  visitors  were  the  honoured  guests. 

The  Royal  Ostend  Yacht  Club  opened  the  ball  with  a cross-Channel 
race  from  Dover  to  Ostend,  to  give  the  British  contingent  a little  sport 
on  their  way  to  Ostend.  Although  five  British  boats  had  entered,  only 
two  raced  over,  the  others  cruising  to  Ostend  by  themselves.  The  two 
contestants  in  the  cross-Channel  race  were  “ Xebec  ” (Mr.  Oswald  B.  Colt’s 
fine  auxiliary  ketch)  and  “ South  Foreland  ” (Mr.  Dudley  M.  Stone). 
The  latter  boat  proved  the  pick  of  the  raid  ; she  is  a converted  “ associa- 
tion ” lifeboat,  which  had  been  rigged  and  engined  by  her  amateur  owners, 
and  was  sailed  throughout  by  a Corinthian  crew.  The  weather  was 
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The  Leaders  of  the  Cortege  arriving  at  the  Club-house. 
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unkind,  a heavy  fog  lying  over  the  North  Sea,  and  though  44  Xebec  ” 
finished  without  incident,  her  competitor  was  not  so  lucky,  for  her  motor 
broke  down  off  the  East  Goodwin  Lightship,  and  she  was  forced  to  com- 
plete the  voyage  under  sail. 

“ Robina  ” (Mr.  William  Renton),  “ Bunyip  ” (Mr.  C.  Addison-Williams) 
and  44  Pamela  ” were  the  other  British  boats  which  joined  the  cruise  at 
Ostend.  A day  was  allowed  for  sight-seeing,  then  the  gradually  growing 
fleet  raced  off  to  Zeelbrugge.  The  owners  returned  on  the  following  day 
to  Ostend  to  attend  the  banquet  given  by  the  Royal  Ostend  Yacht  Club 
to  celebrate  the  receipt  of  the  warrant  granting  the  club  the  privilege 
of  using  the  prefix  4 4 Royal.”  In  addition  to  the  banquet,  the  owners 
were  privileged  to  witness  another  kind  of  “ raid  ” — a police  raid — on 
the  Cercle  Literaire  at  the  Ostend  Kursaal  in  the  evening  ! 

From  Zeelbrugge  the  fleet  cruised  in  company  to  Bruges,  where  an  off 
day  was  arranged  to  visit  that  most  interesting  of  all  Belgian  towns  ; 
thence  to  Ghent,  where  the  local  clubs  took  charge.  After  visiting  the 
town,  the  cruise  was  resumed  down  the  ship  canal  to  Terneuzen,  a halt 
being  made  at  Langerbrugge,  where  a picnic  was  arranged.  At  Terneuzen 
(where  the  Ghent  clubs  have  branch  quarters)  champagne  d'adieu  was 
absorbed,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  picked  up  numerous  additions  at 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  was  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  for  Belgium, 
which  had  arranged  a race  up  the  Scheldt  from  Terneuzen  to  Antwerp, 
a distance  of  some  thirty-six  miles. 

Thirty-seven  boats  entered  for  this  race  on  July  25th,  most  of  which 
started.  In  the  evening  the  visitors  were  guests  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club 
of  Belgium  at  dinner.  The  following  day  was  again  an  off  day,  and  on  July 
27th  the  Royal  Antwerp  Sailing  Club  put  on  handicap  races  from  Antwerp 
to  Rupelmonde  and  back.  At  Antwerp  there  was  a considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  motor-boats,  for  it  was  then  known  that  King  Albert 
had  officially  expressed  his  intention  of  passing  the  fleet  in  review  at 
Brussels.  Indeed,  he  might  take  part  in  it  in  person  by  boarding  the 
flagship,  Mr.  Evan  Halteren’s  motor-yacht  44  Oyouki,”  for  the  first  stage 
of  the  cruise — from  Humbeck  to  Brussels. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  fleet  should  form  a cortege  naval  from  Humbeck 
to  Brussels.  Seventy-six  vessels  of  all  types  and  sizes,  from  diminutive 
launches  to  a two-hundred-ton  auxiliary  ketch,  mustered  at  Humbeck 
lock  on  July  28th.  It  wa3  an  inspiring  spectacle  to  watch  the  fleet  of 
motor-boats  steaming  up  the  canal  in  regular  formation  at  reduced  speed. 
King  Albert,  who  was  present  in  the  Yachting  Club  de  Bruxelles 
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grounds  was  keenly  interested  in  the  raid.  His  thoughts — long  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne— have  always  run  to  matters  maritime,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  keen  personal  interest  he  is  showing  in  sailing  and 
motor-boating  sport  will  tend  to  encourage  their  development  to  a remark- 
able extent  in  the  near  future. 

The  only  really  unpleasant  incident  in  the  whole  cruise  happened  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  After  the  King  had  visited  the  club-house, 
and  had  congratulated  the  officers  and  committee,  it  remained  for  the 
Burgomaster  of  the  King’s  own  capital  to  display  so  obstinate  an  adherence 
to  his  own  rules  that,  had  the  non-Belgian  visitors  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  officers  of  the  various  yacht  clubs,  really  serious  trouble  might 
have  arisen.  Dinner  jackets  are  barred  in  Belgium  at  functions  of  an 
official  nature,  as,  indeed,  they  are  with  us.  It  was,  however,  decided 
that  foreign  yachtsmen  would  be  welcomed  at  the  official  reception  at 
the  Brussels  Hotel  de  Ville  in  whatever  costume  they  appeared — dinner 
jackets  or  the  plain  blue  serge,  which  is  the  yachtsmen’s  “ undress 
uniform  ” the  whole  world  over.  When  they  did  so  present  themselves, 
they  were  refused  admittance.  Amongst  the  odd  dozen  persons  who 
were  thus  denied  access  to  this  exalted  functionary’s  presence  were  two 
officers  of  the  Dutch  Army,  a Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and 
a member  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  to  say  nothing  of  several  British 
yachtsmen.  Happily  the  English  visitors  realised  the  awkward  position 
in  which  the  flag  officers  of  the  Belgian  clubs  were  placed,  and  the  com- 
modores of  three  of  the  clubs  organised  an  informal  raout  in  a convenient 
cafe , and  the  incident — unpleasant  in  itself — did  not  disturb  the  visitors’ 
pleasant  impressions  of  Belgian  hospitality. 

Next  year  a similar  raid  will  be  organised,  though  possibly  over  a 
different  course.  Another  event  on  much  the  same  lines  will  be  a racing 
cruise  for  motor-boats  from  Venice  to  Rome  in  connection  with  the  Italian 
National  Exhibition  at  Rome  in  1911. 


Hutton  Beck.  A Bend  on  the  Dove. 
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On  the  Yorkshire  Moors. 

By  Mrs.  F.  R.  BALL.  Illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Ball. 

A holiday  on  the  Yorkshire  Moors  has  certainly  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  an  ideal  restful  holiday  and  mental  pick-me-up  combined, 
and  a pleasant  change  from  the  conventional  seaside  resort. 

We  left  the  railway  at  Kirby  Moorside  station,  and  entering  the 
wagonette  with  which  our  good  landlord  awaited  us,  turned  northwards 
along  a country  road,  up  and  down,  but  mostly  rising,  and  very  soon 
the  moors  in  all  their  grandeur,  so  mysterious  in  the  evening  light,  were 
unfolded  before,  us.  Suddenly  the  road  dips  sharply  into  a deep  valley, 
in  which  nestles  Hutton-le-hole,  one  of  the  quaintest  villages  imaginable, 
cut  in  half  by  a little  beck  which  meanders  over  the  stones  in  its  shallow 
bed,  wriggling  in  and  out  at  the  base  of  the  little  mounds  of  which  the 
village  green  is  largely  composed,  and  crossed  by  two  or  three  narrow 
wooden  bridges  for  foot  passengers,  while  carriages  use  the  fords 
at  either  end  if  they  need  to  cross.  Ducks  and  geese  wander 
around  at  will,  and  cattle  are  equally  at  home  in  the  village  street ; 
the  laughter  of  the  village  children  as  they  enter  into  their  games,  or 
storm  sham  citadels  in  the  shape  of  empty  cans  on  the  banks  of  the  beck 
complete  the  rural  picture.  Leaving  this  old-world  spot  we  mount 
another  steep  hill,  and  there  before  us  is  Barmoor  Lodge,  our 
destination,  where  we  soon  find  that  our  landlady  fully  justifies  the 
Yorkshire  character  for  kindliness  and  hospitality,  and  she  added  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  real  holiday. 

The  next  day  we  were  off  early  to  explore,  choosing  Lastingham  as 
our  first  object  of  interest.  Crossing  the  beck  by  stepping  stones,  we 
skirt  the  moor  for  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  hill  find  this  village  full  of  memories  of  early  saints.  For  here, 
somewhere  about  650,  St.  Cedd  built  a monastery  on  land  granted  to 
him  by  King  iEthelwald,  and  by  his  holy  life  sought  to  influence  the  wild 
tribesmen,  among  whom  he  chose  to  live  and  die  ; his  work  was  continued 
by  his  brother  St.  Chad,  who  became  Bishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  After  many  vicissitudes  the  monastery  was  finally  closed 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  moved 
to  York,  where  they  founded  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  Whether  or  not 
any  portion  of  the  present  church  at  Lastingham  belongs  to  the  one  in 
which  these  saints  worshipped  it  can  safely  claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
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ecclesiastical  buildings  in  England,  and  it  contains  many  Saxon  relics, 
notably  a portable  altar,  and  portions  of  crosses  and  wooden  dragons 
in  the  fine  Norman  crypt,  and  a font  and  holy  water  stoup  in  the  church 
itself.  The  crypt  is  in  itself  a complete  church,  with  nave,  aisles  and  apse, 
and  is  probably  unique  with  its  short  solid  Norman  columns,  each  carved 
with  a different  design,  supporting  a stone  roof  with  perfectly  plain 
groining,  like  that  of  the  church  above. 

Formerly,  Lastingham  was  a sanctuary,  and  the  knocker  to  which 
refugees  clung  may  still  be  seen  on  the  church  door.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  apse  is  a copy  of  Correggio’s  “ Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  ” 
by  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  a native  of  Lastingham.  In  the  churchyard  are 
some  quaint  tombstones,  one  of  which,  in  memory  of  a blacksmith,  bears 
the  following  lines  : — 

“ My  anvil  and  my  hammer  lie  reclined, 

My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind  ; 

My  forge  extinct,  my  fire  decayed. 

And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid  ; 

My  coals  are  spent,  my  iron  gone. 

My  nails  are  driven,  my  work  is  done.” 

Leaving  the  church,  we  climb  Lidster  Hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
cross  ; from  this  point  one  may  enjoy  a wonderful  panorama  stretching 
far  and  wide.  Retracing  our  steps,  we  pass  St.  Cedd’s  Well,  where 
formerly  maidens  washed  their  garters  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  in  token 
of  their  vow  to  be  faithful  to  their  sweethearts. 

Very  varied  was  the  scene  of  our  next  tramp  westward  of  Barmoor. 
Descending  the  heather-clad  slope  on  which  browsed  cattle  and  a pretty 
breed  of  moorland  sheep  with  black  faces  and  feet,  and  short  curled  horns, 
we  enter  the  Douth waite  Vale  not  far  from  the  ford,  where,  little  more 
than  a century  ago,  we  might  have  feared  to  tread  lest  we  should  meet  the 
gaze  of  “ Sarkless  Kitty,”  whose  spirit  haunted  this  neighbourhood,  and 
struck  death  into  any  man  wrho  looked  into  her  face — all  but  one  who, 
armed  with  a holy  seal,  was  proof  against  the  evil  glance  of  her  eye.  We 
no  longer  need  to  fear  her,  for  did  not  the  Vicar  of  Lastingham  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  solemnly  lay  her  ghost  at  the  request  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses  ? Entering  the  narrow  vale,  we  cross  the 
Dove,  which  here,  not  many  miles  from  its  source,  is  very  shallow  and 
formerly  supplied  water  for  a mill-wheel  which  has  been  silent  for  twenty 
years,  after  having  for  many  generations  helped  to  support  Keldholme 
Priory,  which,  at  its  dissolution,  contained  a prioress  and  eight  nuns  with 
a yearly  revenue  of  £29  6s.  Id.  Here  we  mount  the  steep  hill  to  our 
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right,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  a rocky  precipice  find  the  tiny  church  of 
Gillamoor,  from  which  a most  glorious  extensive  view  stretches  below  us, 
including  miles  of  open  moorland,  and  the  wooded  glades  of  Farndale 
in  the  distance,  with  a foreground  of  pasturage  and  golden  cornfields, 
whence  were  wafted  to  us  the  sounds  of  the  reaping  machine  intermingled 
with  the  shouts  of  the  reapers  to  their  team. 

Leaving  Gillamoor,  we  once  more  descend  the  vale  by  a rocky  path 
leading  through  a leafy  wood  down  to  meadows  skirting  the  Dove,  with 
its  brown  water  splashing  white  in  the  sunlight  over  the  stones,  forming 
little  cascades  ; anon  we  mount  once  more,  wandering  by  a woodland 
path,  whence  we  sight  the  friendly  stream  far  below  us,  sparkling  between 
the  branches  of  the  trees  as  it  twists  and  turns  in  its  tortuous  bed,  and 
on  the  banks  of  which  may  be  found  many  a beautiful  fern  and  wild  flower. 
Emerging  from  this  wood  we  cross  the  stream  by  a rustic  bridge  at  the 
little  hamlet  of  Yoadworth,  whose  name,  meaning  the  horse  ford,  is  still 
justified,  as  the  ford  is  the  only  means  of  passage  for  other  than  pedestrians. 
Here  we  have  the  choice  of  two  routes  whereby  to  return  to  Barmoor  ; 
the  one  to  the  right  a rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
with  backward  views  of  exquisite  beauty  in  the  valley  we  have  just  passed 
through  ; the  other  route  through  the  same  valley  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  thus  gaining  new  lights  on  the  same  objects  in  this 
diversified  valley,  where  heather  and  bracken,  pastures  and  cornfields 
alternate  with  woodland  in  quick  succession. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  moorland  as  the  sun,  rising 
through  banks  of  mist,  causes  objects  to  assume  their  normal  shape 
and  colour,  and  gradually  gathering  strength,  the  deep  purple  of  heather 
and  ling,  the  vivid  splashes  of  green  denoting  boggy  ground,  the  winding 
moorland  road,  each  and  all  take  their  rightful  place  in  Nature’s  scheme 
of  colour,  and  one  regrets  the  limitations  of  photography,  which  can  only 
suggest  colour  to  those  that  can  read  aright,  but  cannot  actually  depict 
it  save  in  a very  crude  form.  But  what  medium  is  there  which,  however 
skilfully  handled,  could  possibly  translate  the  mysterious  beauty  of  the 
moorland  at  sunset,  when  the  heather-clad  slopes  are  seen  through  a 
luminous  veil  thrown  over  them  from  a glowing  sky,  while  down  in  the 
ravines  the  little  becks  are  scarce  visible  save  where  here  and  there  they 
catch  and  reflect  the  waning  light  ? Not  a sound  from  man  or  beast, 
only  the  murmur  of  the  tiny  rivulet  as  we  gaze  in  awestruck  reverence, 
and  feel  the  power  of  the  Divine  Immanence. 

One  day,  after  a long  moorland  tramp,  in  which  the  sole  human  being 
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met  for  miles  was  a man  whose  dialect  was  so  broad  that  an  interpreter 
would  not  have  been  amiss,  we  are  reminded  of  the  teeming  millions  of 
our  industrial  centres  ; for  here  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  moorland, 
and  scattered  farms  and  sparsely  populated  hamlets,  we  are  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  the  Sheriff’s  Pit,  where  the  Rosedale  ironstone  seams 
are  worked.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  iron  was  manufactured 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  we  read  of  a grant  made  to  the  nuns  of  Rose- 
dale  Priory  in  1209  by  Robert  Stuteville  of  a meadow  “ near  his  forge.” 
A semi-circular  mineral  line,  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  skirts 
the  ridge  overlooking  Rosedale  for  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half,  and  the 
walk  along  this  line  commands  extensive  views  over  this  charming  vale, 
watered  by  the  Seven,  near  whose  banks  once  stood  the  Priory  above 
referred  to.  Turning  southwards  the  vale  of  Lastingham  opens  out, 
and  we  try  to  shut  off  the  hideous,  if  necessary,  blot  on  Nature  in  the  shape 
of  the  Sheriff’s  Pit. 

From  prosaic  ironworks  to  the  glamour  of  a Saxon  church  means  a 
long  flight  in  imagination,  but  such  are  the  contrasts  of  this  beautiful 
county  of  Yorkshire — undulating  in  more  senses  than  one.  A drive 
of  about  three  miles  from  Barmoor  brings  us  to  a picturesque  old  house 
on  the  site  of  Keldholme  Priory,  and  still  bearing  that  name.  Soon 
afterwards  we  pass  through  the  quaint  market  town  of  Kirby  Moorside, 
whose  name  is  now  quite  misleading,  the  moors  having  been  driven 
back  by  cultivation.  Another  mile  or  so  on  the  Helmsley  Road  brings  us 
to  Welburn  Hall,  a fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  which  has  been  restored 
and  enlarged  in  a style  so  in  keeping  with  its  antiquity  that  in  the  silence 
of  the  country  road  skirting  its  grounds  you  almost  expect  to  see  some 
dame  4 4 in  her  petticoat  of  satin  ” and  quaintly  powdered  hair  sally 
forth  from  her  demesne  to  wander  amidst  the  stately  limes  and  oaks  and 
Scotch  firs  which  surround  it.  In  these  days  of  vandalism  in  the  shape 
of  so-called  restoration,  it  is  a rare  treat  to  find  an  old  mansion  restored 
in  a manner  so  in  keeping  with  its  history. 

Retracing  our  way  slightly,  we  are  soon  in  Kirkdale,  where,  in  a seques- 
tered vale,  backed  by  a thickly  wooded  hill,  and  far  from  any  human 
habitation,  is  the  unique  Minster  of  St.  Gregory,  on  whose  walls  we  are 
in  part  able  to  read  its  history  graven  in  Saxon  characters,  which,  thanks 
to  the  old  craze  for  covering  churches  with  plaster,  have  been  preserved 
clear  and  intact  during  many  generations,  and  were  brought  to  light 
during  repairs  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  characters 
are  cut  into  a stone  about  seven  feet  long  which  is  built  in  over  a doorway 
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in  the  south  wall  of  the  minster.  It  has  three  divisions,  the  central  one 
of  which  contains  a sun-dial,  minus  its  gnomon,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
(see  illustration)  which,  translated,  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ This  is  Day’s  Sun  marker 
at  every  time.” 

and  below  the  dial  we  read  : — 

“ And  Hawarth  me  wrought,  and  Brand,  priests.” 

The  divisions  on  either  side  of  this  dial  contain  the  following  statement  : — 

“ Orm,  Gamal’s  son,  bought  St.  Gregory’s  Minster  when  it  was  all  broken  down  and 
fallen,  and  he  let  it  be  made  anew  from  the  ground,  to  Christ  and  St.  Gregory  in  Edward’s 
days,  the  King  ; in  Tosti’s  days,  the  Earl.” 

From  this  we  learn  without  doubt  that  Orm  built  the  church,  of  which 
some  portions  are  still  standing,  on  the  ruins  of  a yet  older  one,  before 
1066,  for  in  that  year  Tosti  was  killed  in  battle  when  fighting  against  his 
brother  Harold.  This  dial  is  now  sheltered  by  a porch.  The  west  end 
of  the  Minster  is  Saxon  (excepting  the  tower,  which  is  a comparatively 
recent  addition),  and  its  wall  is  pierced  by  a typical  Saxon  arch  which 
now  leads  only  into  the  tower,  but  was  originally  one  of  the  main  entrances. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  a relic  older  even  than  the  dial,  namely,  a coffin  lid, 
on  which  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  the  inscription  “ Cyning  .ZEthiwald  ” 
was  legible  in  the  runic  characters  now  so  rare.  The  inscription  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  lid  once  covered  the  remains  of  iEthelwald, 
King  of  Deira,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  same  who  granted  to 
St.  Cedd  the  lands  on  which  Kirkdale  and  Lastingham  monasteries  were 
built,  expressing  the  wish  that  he  himself  should  be  buried  in  one  of  them — 
but  which  one  seems  to  be  a moot  point.  The  curious  curves  and  irregu- 
larities in  the  walls  of  this  minster  point  to  very  primitive  workmanship. 
There  are  many  features  in  it  which  could  be  adequately  dealt  with  only 
by  an  archaeological  expert.  A well  illustrated  brochure  has  been  written 
by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Powell,  who  has  been  keenly  interested 
in  the  restoration  of  this  relic  of  the  past.  The  illustrations  include  a 
sketch  of  the  exterior  as  it  was  in  1821,  and  photographs  of  the  interior 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  renovations  begun  in  1907,  and  as  it  is  since  their 
completion  in  1909.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Powell  for  the  illustrations 
of  the  sun-dial  with  its  inscriptions,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  as  it 
now  is. 

No  description  of  this  neighbourhood  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  Famdale,  with  its  seven  miles  of  unalloyed  loveliness. 
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Leaving  Barmoor  by  the  rough  moorland  road  we  rapidly  descend  into 
the  valley  below  Gillamoor,  and  then,  with  the  exception  of  one  deep 
descent  and  a passage  through  one  of  the  fords  so  numerous  in  this 
corner  of  Yorkshire,  there  follows  a steady  rise  of  two  miles  or  more 
over  the  moor  to  the  west  of  Farndale.  At  the  summit  of  the  road  a 
perfect  galaxy  of  beauty  is  spread  before  us.  Towering  on  our  left  is 
a precipitous  hill  with  a group  of  noble  firs,  while  in  the  distance  rises 
ridge  after  ridge,  the  whole  needing  but  a mantle  of  snow  to  transform 
it  into  a miniature  Swiss  scene.  To  our  right  the  hill  slopes  down  into 
an  expansive  valley  watered  by  the  Dove,  and  in  parts  thickly  wooded, 
while  little  farmsteads,  many  with  thatched  roofs,  are  scattered  over  its 
entire  length.  Gradually  descending,  we  cross  the  river  at  the  hamlet 
of  Low  Mills,  proud  in  the  possession  of  a combined  post  office  and  shop, 
and  return  to  Barmoor  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale,  mounting  higher 
and  higher  till  farms  and  woods  are  left  behind  and  the  river  far  below, 
and  once  more  we  are  on  the  open  moor,  its  purple  heather  interspersed 
with  autumn-tinted  bracken ; and  by  the  Castleton  road  we  complete 
the  circuit  of  a beautiful  drive,  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  which 
has  been  doubled  by  our  landlord’s  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  may  well  be  acquainted  with  it,  for  not  only 
has  he  a keen  sense  of  beauty  in  Nature,  but  he  is  part  owner  of  a farm 
near  Hutton-le-Hole,  owned  and  occupied  and  worked  for  four  hundred 
years  by  his  ancestors  and  now  by  his  brother. 

We  feel  that  a word  of  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Messrs.  Burroughs 
Wellcome,  by  means  of  whose  compressed  tabloids  it  has  been  possible 
to  develop  our  plates  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  without  the  inconvenience 
and  risk  of  packing  fluid  chemicals. 
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West  Africa  from  Within.* 


By  “SEARCHLIGHT.” 

No  one,  who  leaves  for  the  West  Coast  to  take  up  an  official  or  business 
career,  can  afford  to  ignore  Captain  Tremearne’s  guide  to  the  Niger  and 
the  West  Sudan.  It  is  practical,  reliable  and  thoroughly  informative, 
while  the  advice  to  the  West  Coaster  is  sound,  sensible  and  judicious, 
showing  a thorough  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  new  arrivals. 

But  though  the  guide  book  side  of  the  book  is  not  neglected,  there  are 
well-informed  chapters  on  the  principal  races  of  British  West  Africa, 
and  a skilful  summary  of  the  history  of  the  West  African  colonies,  which 
make  the  volume  not  only  readable  but  of  distinct  value  to  the  statesman 
and  geographer. 

The  author  has  studied  the  literature  of  the  West  Coast  Colonial  Reports, 
year  books,  travel  books,  blue  books,  etc.,  to  some  purpose — indeed,  he 
has  consulted  no  less  than  eighty  authorities.  Telling  extracts  are 
skilfully  interwoven  by  the  author  in  his  exposition  of  the  conditions  of 
native  life. 

Then  the  author’s  style  is  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  his  genuine 
love  for  the  country,  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many  years  of  his  active 
and  varied  official  career,  enable  him  to  give  reality  and  atmosphere  to 
his  description. 

As  the  popular  notion  of  the  West  African  colonies  is  crystallized  in  the 
epithet,  ‘‘the  white  man’s  grave,”  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  fascina- 
tion of  this  insalubrious  littoral.  The  charms  of  the  sea,  the  plains,  the 
illimitable  desert,  “ the  call  of  the  wild  ” is  more  comprehensible.  Yet 
the  “ call  of  the  Coast  ” is  as  insistent  as  it  is  unaccountable. 

“ Though  it  may  be  true  that  vast  riches  lie  buried  beneath  the  green- 
splashed  yellow  coastline,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  damp,  impenetrable 
forests,  men  who  are  wise  prefer  tranquil  poverty  and  comparative  comfort 
in  the  homeland  to  certain  sickness  and  uncertain  wealth  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Darkest  Africa.  Yet  it  has  a vast  fascination  for  those  who 
have  adventured  up  the  pea-soup  coloured  rivers  or  lived  in  the  mud- 
built  native  huts  of  the  interior.  The  brilliant  flowers  of  the  coast  are 
almost  scentless  and  the  gaudy  birds  are  practically  without  song  ; the 
days  seem  filled  with  choking  heat-mists,  and  the  nights  are  heavy  with 

* The  Niger  and  the  West  Sudan  : The  West  African's  Note  Book.  By  Captain  A.  J.  N. 
Tremaarne,  lata  Hausa  Scholar,  Cambridge.  6s.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1910. 
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sleepless,  breathless  agony — still,  the  Coaster  loves  the  Coast.  Loves  it, 
though  his  lungs  reject  the  heavy,  dull,  suffocating  air  ; clings  to  it, 
though  he  knows  that  its  graveyards  are  filled  with  the  bodies  of  strong 
young  men.” 

The  historical  and  ethnological  notes  scattered  throughout  the  book 
are  what  one  might  expect  from  one  who  has  held  a Hausa  Scholarship 
at  Cambridge,  and  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  qualified  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Anthropology  at  Cambridge. 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mysterious  Senoussi  sect. 

“ The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Sidi-Mohammed-ibn-Ali  es  Senusi,  who 
was  born  at  Mostaganem,  in  Algeria,  about  a hundred  years  ago.  He 
founded  the  sect  about  1835,  his  object  being  to  restore  the  Mohammedan 
faith  to  its  former  purity  and  the  f true  believers  ’ to  liberty.  He 
became  a lawyer  and  went  to  Morocco,  whence  the  Turks  drove  him  out, 
but  afterwards  gave  him  the  Oasis  of  Jaghbub  to  live  in.  He  had  begun 
to  found  zawias  (monasteries)  and  was  becoming  powerful,  when,  in  1859, 
he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahoammed,  the  Senusi  (El  Mahdi) 
who  extended  the  area  of  Senusism  to  Wadai  and  Kanem,  and  is  said 
to  have  helped  Rabeh  in  1900.  In  1861  he  ex-communicated  Abdul-el- 
Makid,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  whose  death  soon  afterwards  increased 
Mohammed’s  prestige.  He  first  changed  his  headquarters  to  Kufra 
and  then  to  Ger,  where  he  died  in  1902.  He  was  a man  of  peace,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  the  nsevus,  or  purple  mole,  of  the  prophets  between  the 
shoulders,  like  Moses,  Christ  and  Mohammed  (?)  and  the  V-shaped  opening 
between  the  front  teeth. 

“ Some  authorities  say  the  Senusi,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Tuareg  section,  have  never  preached  a holy  war,  and  that  they  seem  to 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  left  alone  ; also  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  join  in  with  other  Mohammedans,  who  regard  them  as  heretics,  although 
the  Senusi  themselves  claim  to  practice  the  original  teaching  of  Mohammed 
without  heresies  or  innovations.  Other  authorities  hold  that  the  object 
of  the  sect  is  th8  unification  of  all  the  brotherhoods  by  a doctrine  broad 
enough  to  include  all  the  different  beliefs.” 

Captain  Tremearne’s  views,  expressed  with  vigour  and  a strong  sense 
of  conviction,  on  the  question  of  educating  the  West  African  native,  are 
entitled  to  respect,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  who  has  so  intimate 
a knowledge  of  many  races  of  the  West  African  Coast.  He  is  an  un- 
compromising opponent  of  the  present  methods  by  which  we  attempt  to 
civilize,  or  rather  Europeanize,  the  native.  He  supports  his  arguments 
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with  many  quotations  from  authorities  of  repute,  though,  perhaps,  the 
author’s  treatment  has  some  of  the  demerits  of  special  pleading,  for  it 
would  certainly  help  the  reader  to  a better  understanding  of  this  vexed 
question,  if  he  quoted  some  opinions  from  an  authority  on  the  other  side. 

As  it  is,  he  cites  only  one  expert  opinion  of  note  which  is  opposed  to 
his  views — that  of  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  who  writes  : — 

“ The  negro  in  his  wild  state  exhibits  a stunted  mind  and  a dull  content 
. . . which  induces  mental  stagnation  . . . and  even  retrogression  towards 
the  brute.  ...  I can  believe  it  possible  that,  had  Africa  been  more 
isolated . . . and  cut  off  from  the  immigration  of  the  Arab  and  the  European, 
the  purely  negroid  races  left  to  themselves  . . . might  have  actually  re- 
verted to  a type  no  longer  human.” 

There  is  much  in  his  contention  that  it  is  not  education  qud  education 
that  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  native,  but  the  haste  and  high 
pressure  of  the  educational  methods  which  are  applied  to  the  native.  He 
remarks  that  “ it  has  taken  many  centuries  to  bring  English  people 
from  the  woad  and  Druid  state  to  the  present,  yet  some  think  that  a 
black — with  naturally  less  intelligence  and  sense  of  discipline — can  be 
transformed  in  a few  months.” 

Lest  his  views  should  seem  harsh  and  intolerant,  he  is  careful  to  explain 
that  he  does  “ not  for  a moment  suggest  that  they  ought  to  be  left  in 
their  present  state  ; I only  wish  that  we  could  go  slowly  and  not  regard 
the  native  minds  as  so  many  jugs,  only  requiring  to  be  emptied  of  the 
stuff  which  is  in  them,  and  refilled  with  a form  of  dogma.”  No  doubt  these 
sentiments  are  a little  too  suggestive  of  the  typical  West  Indian  planter 
before  the  days  of  emancipation,  who  argued  that  to  keep  the  negroes 
ignorant  was  more  wholesome  for  the  negroes  and  at  the  same  time  more 
likely  to  fill  the  planter’s  treasury  ! 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  on  the  native 
question  in  West  Africa,  considers  that  it  is  the  unsuitability  of  the  educa- 
tion which  is  most  to  be  deprecated  : — 

“ In  my  opinion  it  is  the  sort  of  instruction  he  has  received — not  that 
this  instruction  is  necessarily  bad  in  itself — but  bad  from  being  unsuited 
to  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  it  has  been  given.  It  has  the  tendency  to 
develop  his  emotionalism,  his  sloth  and  his  vanity,  and  it  has  no  tendency 
to  develop  those  parts  of  his  character,  which  are  in  a rudimentary  state 
and  want  it,  thereby  throwing  the  whole  character  of  the  man  out  of 
gear.” 

That  a rapidly  acquired  varnish  of  civilization  is  injurious  to  the 
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native  can  be  easily  understood,  though  it  sounds  at  first  startling  to 
learn  that  European  clothes  are  both  a danger  to  moral,  and  an  injury  to 
health  ! Of  course,  the  question  of  temperament  and  environment  enters 
largely  into  the  problem.  In  India,  education  is  apt  to  turn  the  native 
into  an  obsequious  “ rice  Christian,”  while  it  makes  the  West  African 
insolent  and  aggressive. 

“The  semi-civilized  native  is  the  curse  of  the  Coast,  and  you  find  him 
in  European  clothes  and  without,  all  the  way  down  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
Loanda.  The  pagans  despise  him — the  whites  hate  him  ; still,  he  thinks 
enough  of  himself  to  keep  him  comfortable.  His  conceit  is  marvellous. 

. . . Dressing  up  in  European  clothes  amuses  the  ladies  and  some  of  the 
young  men  for  a long  time,  in  some  cases  permanently  ; but  the  older 
men  and  the  bolder  youths  soon  get  bored,  and  when  an  African  is  bored — 
and  he  easily  is  so — he  goes  utterly  to  the  bad.  And  if  the  question  of 
the  abstract  morality  of  introducing  clothes  to  native  races  were  fairly 
gone  into,  the  results  would  be  interesting — for  clothing  native  races  in 
European  clothes  works  badly  for  them  and  kills  them  off.” 

The  author  occasionally  allows  us  a glimpse  at  his  life  on  the  West 
Coast,  but  unfortunately  the  personal  element  is  not  very  prominent. 
We  may  learn  incidentally,  however,  from  one  of  the  few  revelations 
we  get  of  the  author’s  life  as  Commissioner  in  Northern  Nigeria,  how 
thoroughly  he  understood  the  native  character  : — 

“ It  never  does  to  treat  their  beliefs,  however  absurd  to  us,  with 
derision.  One  afternoon  in  Amar  (Muri),  the  police  sergeant  brought 
before  me  three  constables  who  had  accused  their  wives  of  being  possessed 
of  witchcraft.  I laughed,  and  told  them  to  go  away.  About  an  hour 
later  the  sergeant  reappeared  and  reported  that  the  men  would  probably 
desert  unless  their  wives  were  sent  out  of  barracks.  I therefore  sum- 
moned the  women  and  asked  them  if  they  were  really  witches,  and,  on 
being  told  by  them  that  they  were,  I gave  orders  for  them  to  be  placed 
in  a hut  by  themselves.  I did  not  know  whatever  to  do  with  them  until 
a lucky  thought  struck  me.  Next  morning  in  the  orderly  room  I put  a 
galvanic  battery  on  to  each  of  them  in  turn,  saying  that  they  would  feel 
the  evil  influence  pass  right  out  of  them.  This  they,  of  course,  did,  and 
returned  to  their  husbands,  rejoicing,  and  that  act  of  absolute  hypocrisy 
was,  I fear,  more  successful  than  many  well  meant  judicial  decisions.” 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  ignore  the  shortcomings  of  life  in  these 
colonies,  and  we  get  some  amusing  glimpses  of  the  trials  of  house-keeping 
on  the  West  Coast.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink  that 
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English  residents  suffer  most  discomfort.  “ There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  amount  of  filth  he  eats  in  West  Africa  accounts  in  a greater  measure 
for  the  mortality  than  even  the  mosquito ! If  everyone  could  be  properly 
looked  after  by  wife  or  sister,  the  health  statistics  would  show  a remark- 
able improvement.  A man,  tired  by  his  official  duties,  cannot  be  bothered 
to  examine  all  his  pots  and  pans.  When  dining  one  night  with  an  officer 
of  the  W.A.F.F.  the  coffee  tasted  rather  strange,  so  the  host  ordered 
the  kettle  to  be  brought  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  it  would  not 
pour  very  well  he  looked  in  and  found  his  boy’s  bente  (loin  cloth)  ! Let  us 
draw  a veil  over  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Another  man,  remember- 
ing during  dinner  that  his  coffee  pot  had  gone  wrong,  told  his  boy  to 
get  some  muslin  and  give  it  to  the  cook  to  strain  the  coffee  in.  ‘ ’E  done 
make  coffee  sah,’  was  the  reply.  * Let  me  see  what  he  has  strained  it  in. 
What ! my  sock  ? ’ * Yas,  ma  massa,  but  ’e  no  be  clean  one  ! ’ ” 

“Locusts  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  food  at  a pinch.  When 
boiled  in  oil  and  salted  they  taste  not  unlike  a rather  insipid  prawn. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  results  of  a lunch,  which  by  way  of  experi- 
ment I once  made  of  them,  they  are  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  European 
constitution.  I once  tried  crocodile  fish  cakes — only  once.” 


Semi-Savage  India. 

The  Garos.  By  Major  A.  Playfair,  I.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  J. 

Bamfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  London. 

David  Nutt.  1910. 

There  are  Indian  races,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  races  in  the  Indian 
peninsula,  who  claim  an  older  civilization  than  ours,  and,  having  assimi- 
lated our  language  and  some  tincture  of  Western  ideas,  political  and 
social,  are  filled  with  what  may  possibly  be  a “ divine  discontent,”  but 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  merely  disaffection  towards  the  power  alone 
strong  and  benevolent  enough  to  keep  them  from  a fresh  series  of  the 
invasions  that  have  poured  from  time  immemorial  into  the  Indian  plains. 
But  there  are  also  primitive  and  primeval  races,  regarded  with  horror 
and  detestation  by  Hindu  and  Muslim  alike,  who  took  refuge  in  the  dense 
jungle  of  the  highlands,  and  found  it  safer  to  dwell  amid  wild  beasts  in 
the  forest  than  to  come  into  contact  with  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
India.  As  to  our  dealings  with  these,  no  extremist  Radical  need  feel 
the  smallest  qualms.  There  our  success  has  been  complete  and  un- 
qualified, and  we  have  earned  and  receive  the  gratitude  of  tribes,  to  whom 
our  advent  means  such  peace,  prosperity  and  social  and  intellectual 
advancement,  as  must  have  seemed  totally  impossible  only  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  In  the  mass  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  Himalayas  and 
dividing  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  from  that  of  the  Surma,  are  four  such 
races.  On  the  east  are  the  Nagas,  evidently  closely  akin  to  the  aborigines 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  like  them,  inveterate  head-hunters  ; a 
manly  and  warlike  race,  but  divided  by  internal  jealousies  into  innumer- 
able petty  clans.  Next  them,  westwards,  are  the  Dimasa,  comparatively 
recent  immigrants  into  the  hills  and  driven  in  historical  times  out  of  the 
rich  plains  by  invasions  of  Shans  from  Burmah.  Next  again  are  the 
Khasis,  akin  to  the  Mons  of  South  Burmah  and  the  Annamese  of  Indo- 
China,  a most  interesting  people,  of  whom  a full  account  may  be  found 
in  Colonel  Gurdon’s  book,  in  the  series  to  which  Major  Playfair’s  admirable 
monograph  belongs.  Finally,  occupying  the  western  spur  of  the  great 
massif  central  of  Assam,  are  the  Garos.  These  are  a branch  of  the  once 
powerful  Bodo  race,  who  in  ancient  days  inhabited  all  Eastern  Bengal, 
but  whose  scattered  remnants  have  either  taken  refuge  in  the  jungles 
or  are  fast  being  assimilated  by  the  Hinduism  of  the  plains.  Less  than 
fifty  years  ago  the  Garos  seemed  to  be  irreclaimable  savages,  given,  like 
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the  Nagas,  to  internecine  feuds  and  head-hunting — the  slaves  of  base  and 
degrading  superstitions,  at  once  dreaded  and  despised  by  the  Bengalis, 
their  neighbours.  In  1866  Lieutenant  Williamson  became  the  first  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Garo  Hills,  and  “ within  a wonderfully  short  time 
quieted  the  people,  checked  their  raiding  propensities,  and  turned  them 
into  peaceful  and  law-abiding  subjects.”  Thus  was  quietly  achieved  a 
task  unattempted  by  any  previous  rulers  of  India.  In  1876,  we  read, 
“ the  last  trace  of  the  head-hunting  proclivities  of  the  Garos  disappeared.” 
In  that  year  “ the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  able,  while  in  camp  at 
Rowengiri,  to  settle  a number  of  blood-feuds  ; and  no  less  than  two 
hundred  skulls,  the  remains  of  victims  killed  in  former  raids  or  murdered 
in  various  ways,  were  surrendered  and  publicly  burned.”  The  change 
that  followed  was  marvellous.  The  old  internecine  warfare  disappeared 
as  by  magic.  The  rude  warriors  who  raided  the  plains  in  search  of  plunder 
and  heads  became  keen  traders  and  agriculturists.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  American  Baptist  missionaries  made  their  appearance  in  the 
hills,  and,  like  their  Welsh  colleagues  in  the  adjacent  Khasia  Hills,  were 
extraordinarily  successful.  The  old  religion  of  terror  and  superstition 
was  unsuited  to  happier  conditions,  and  the  missionaries  were  able  to 
act  as  educators  and  physicians  to  people  who  hungered  and  thirsted, 
not  only  after  righteousness,  but  after  the  decencies  and  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  So  rapid  and  salutary  a change  has  probably  not  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  man,  and  for  anything  like  a parallel  we  must 
look  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  our  own  islands.  But  the 
tribesmen  still  retain  much  that  is  quaint  and  curious  in  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  have  learned  of  the  missionaries  to  write  their  simple, 
but  idiomatic  and  picturesque,  language  without  destroying  its 
individuality.  Of  their  customs,  their  religion,  their  folk-lore,  their 
marriage  rites  and  other  survivals  from  their  primitive  existence,  Major 
Playfair’s  book  tells  with  a fulness  of  knowledge  which  colours  his  style 
and  makes  his  record  delightful  reading.  His  book  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  growing  literature  of  anthropology.  It  can  never  be  wholly 
obsolete,  since  it  was  the  author’s  privilege  to  serve  among  these  now 
kindly  semi-savage  folk  when  their  old  beliefs  and  customs  were  rapidly 
disappearing  in  contact  with  Western  civilization.  Major  Playfair’s 
work  will  maintain  the  high  reputation  already  won  by  the  three  mono- 
graphs which  have  preceded  it  in  the  admirable  series,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Government  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam.  Few  more  interesting  and  accurate  ethnological  books  have  been 
written.  It  is  at  once  modest,  scholarly  and  sympathetic,  and  we  can 
only  congratulate  ourselves  that  such  men  as  the  gallant  author  can  still 
be  found  to  maintain  British  prestige  and  authority  on  the  rough  border- 
land of  Assam.  J.  D.  A. 
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Stock,  Lock  and  Barrel. 

The  Oun  and  its  Development.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Ninth  Edition. 

10s.  net.  Cassell  & Co.,  Ltd.  1910. 

Years  ago  an  aged  sportsman,  rummaging  in  an  old  gun  cupboard 
which  had  been  the  repository  of  discarded  sporting  paraphernalia  for 
generations,  turned  out  a lot  of  fittings  and  implements  of  which  he  had 
not  only  forgotten  the  name  but  also  the  use.  Each  article  had  been 
of  some  importance  in  its  day,  and  many  of  them  had  added  some  trifling 
improvement  to  a sportsman’s  gear — were  steps  by  which  manufacturers 
attained  the  perfection  reached  to-day.  We  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  past  to  understand  the  present  rightly.  Old-time  sporting  phrases 
still  linger  in  the  language  ; some  things  are  still  likened  to  “ a flash  in 
the  pan,”  but  ammunition  has  so  improved  that  there  must  be  many 
sportsmen  who  have  never  experienced  a hang-fire,  and  would  not  know 
where  on  a gun  to  look  for  break-off,  nipples  or  tail-pipe.  The  too-smart 
journalist  now  accuses  standard  authors  of  anachronisms,  himself  forget- 
ting that  cartridges  long  ante-dated  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  that  a 
powder  magazine  was  the  prototype  of  the  still-remembered  powder 
flask. 

The  chief  value  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Greener’s  on  the  gun  is  technical, 
though  the  historical  portion  is  very  interesting.  The  information  given 
must  be  priceless  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  firearms 
or  attempting  to  improve  them  further  by  new  inventions.  The  sports- 
man who  is  curious  to  know  why  the  shot  gun,  the  rifle,  or  any  other 
description  of  firearm  is  to-day  of  the  shape,  size  and  construction  it  is 
will  find  a complete  explanation  of  every  detail.  Just  as  easily  he  can 
find  out  what  a weapon  of  particular  weight  and  calibre  will  do,  and 
what  are  its  limitations.  He  can  learn  what  a gun  should  be,  and  how 
long  it  will  last,  and  why  some  sorts  of  weapons  wear  themselves  out 
more  quickly  than  others.  Reference  is  easy  by  one  of  the  two  thousand 
entries  in  the  unusually  full  index,  and  those  who  do  not  know  technical 
terms  can  easily  ascertain  the  meaning  by  glancing  through  the  chapter 
headings  in  the  thirty  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided. 

This  book  on  firearms  has  character  ; it  reflects  a strong  personality. 
Composed  as  it  is  of  a mass  of  very  necessary  and  pertinent  detail,  the 
general  purpose  of  the  book  may  not  be  observed  by  those  who  refer  to 
it  casually  to  verify  some  fact  or  obtain  a particular  item  of  information. 
It  is,  indeed,  a book  difficult  to  summarise.  One  cannot  read  it  through 
without  arriving  at  a very  definite  conclusion  about  the  merits  and 
qualities  of  various  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  automatic  arms,  and  many 
types  of  weapons.  To  take  only  one  point  of  view — the  sportsman’s — 
reading  the  book  conveys  a distinct  impression.  It  is  this  : The  modern 

firearm  is  a simple  sort  of  engine.  Its  efficiency  depends  upon  the  work 
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it  will  do,  its  quality  on  its  ability  to  keep  on  doing  that  work  despite 
wear  and  tear.  The  engine  is  made  in  different  sizes  and  of  different 
kinds,  one  more  suitable  for  one  kind  of  work  than  another.  The  sort 
of  work  generally  required  of  the  weapon  will  determine  its  size,  weight 
and  construction.  It  may  be  possible  to  shoot  snipe  with  an  elephant 
rifle,  though  it  is  folly  to  try,  but  not  such  folly  as  attempting  to  shoot 
big  game  with  a weapon  unequal  to  the  work  required.  This  is  merely 
a general  statement.  Mr.  Greener  differentiates  gun  from  gun,  rifle  from 
rifle,  and  weapon  from  weapon  with  precision  and  judgment.  The  general 
utility  weapon  is  still  obtainable  but,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  not 
so  good  for  any  purpose  as  the  weapon  intended  for  a particular  purpose 
is  for  that  one  purpose.  What  sort  of  weapon  will  serve  the  sportsman 
best  in  Africa,  and  which  sort  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Arctic 
traveller  this  book  on  the  gun  makes  clear,  just  as  it  explains  and  gives 
reasons  for  hundreds  of  other  opinions  on  almost  every  matter  pertaining 
to  shooting.  It  would  be  invidious  to  quote  any  item  as  typical  of  those 
found  in  this  storehouse  of  information,  which  is  at  once  the  most  interest- 
ing and  most  complete  encyclopedia  of  firearms  known  to  gunmakers 
or  to  sportsmen.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  it  is  “ written  with  a view 
to  supplying  such  information  as  is  most  frequently  sought  by  a sports- 
man,” and  it  may  be  added  truthfully  that  it  fills  its  purpose  so  adequately 
that  there  seems  no  reason  for  more  to  be  said  or  written. 

The  Motor  in  the  Balkans. 

Motoring  in  the  Balkans.  By  F.  Kinsley  Hutchinson.  12s.  net. 

Hodder  & Stoughton. 

Mr.  Francis  Kinsley  Hutchinson  has  produced  a book  which  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest  by  travellers,  especially  motorists,  for 
whom  the  details  of  a long  journey  of  some  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles,  extending  over  forty-eight  days  through  a country 
off  the  beaten  track,  will  be  found  clearly  and  exactly  set  out.  The  map 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  although  it  might  have  been  improved  upon, 
gives  very  plainly  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  passed  through, 
and  there  is  a table  giving  the  itinerary  and  the  distance  covered  each  day. 
There  is  also  a list  of  the  hotels  at  which  the  parties  stayed  en  route . 
Although  hardly  a high-class  literary  effort,  Mr.  Hutchinson  writes 
pleasantly  and  with  enthusiasm.  The  photographs,  over  one  hundred 
in  number,  are  for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and  clearly  reproduced. 

The  travellers  (two  “ Is  ” with  apologies  to  the  author)  have  each  his 
appropriate  nickname — “ The  leader,”  “ The  cautious  one,”  “ The 
tireless  one,”  “ Mme.  Content,”  etc.,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Bunyan — 
in  fact  we  feel  that  we  are  perusing  a modernised  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

The  pilgrims  apparently  start  from  Paris,  although  the  pilgrimage 
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proper  begins  at  Trieste.  Nice  is  made  a halting  place  for  three  weeks, 
and  there  the  party  so  much  appreciate  the  incomparable  beauties  of  the 
Alpes  Mari  times,  that  “ it  was  almost  as  difficult  for  the  ‘ Leader  ’ to 
persuade  us  (his  fellow  pilgrims)  to  leave,  as  it  had  been  to  induce  us  to 
try  this  bit  of  Paradise.”  Unlike  Bunyan,  he  found  Paradise  very  easily, 
and,  having  found  it,  he  was  not  content — fortunately — otherwise  this 
book  would  never  have  been  written. 

The  party  got  into  the  rough,  to  adopt  golfing  vernacular,  somewhere 
about  Fiune,  and  from  thenceforth  the  pilgrims’  trial  of  faith  is  continued 
over  zig-zag  roads,  which,  from  the  photographs,  seem  to  represent  the 
lacets  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  ; but  no  serious  disaster  befalls  our  friends. 

The  author  occasionally  indulges  in  amusing  comments  on  unfamiliar 
manners  and  customs  which  were  under  his  notice.  For  instance,  he 
remarks  that  “ even  Christians  (women)  wear  the  abnormally  full  trousers 
in  the  Herzegovina.”  He  evidently  prefers  the  tight  single-legged 
garment  now  in  vogue  among  the  more  civilised  modern  Christian  women, 
and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  London  coster  as  a somewhat  ineffectual 
attempt  to  ape  his  own  double-barrelled  nether  garment  of  prehistoric 
origin.  We  doubt  whether  the  national  trousers  of  the  Turkish  lady  is 
more  unpleasing  than  the  modern  dress  of  her  more  civilized  sister  in  Paris 
or  London  ; it  is  certainly  far  more  natural  and  practicable. 

The  spelling,  such  as  “ colored  ” and  “ labor  ” savours  of  the  United 
States,  and  suggests  that  our  pilgrims  are,  indeed,  worthy  descendants  of 
the  real  Pilgrim  Fathers.  A.  S.  B. 

Hungary  of  To-day. 

Hungary.  By  Stephen  Barsony,  Dr.  Jules  Bodnar,  Dr.  Samuel  Barovsky, 
and  nine  others.  £2  10s.  Published  by  order  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Commerce. 

The  Directors  of  the  Hungarian  State  Railways  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  this  “ introduction  ” to  the  history,  scenery,  architecture 
and  life  of  modern  Hungary,  which  is  comparatively  little  known  to 
Englishmen.  The  mass  of  information  gathered  by  the  twelve  joint 
authors  of  the  letterpress  has  had  to  be  so  compressed  that  the  style  is 
somewhat  stilted,  but  it  forms  a good  brief  guide  to  a large  area.  The 
illustrations  are  the  chief  feature  of  the  four  hundred  folio  pages,  and  the 
writers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  artistic  a collaborator  as 
Erdelyi,  whose  excellent  photographs  are  so  well  reproduced,  as  also  are 
the  exquisite  black-and-white  sketches,  one  of  which  is  at  the  head  of 
each  section.  Only  a master  hand  could  have  given  us  such  life-like 
portraits  of  the  peasants  in  their  picturesque  costumes  and  surroundings  ; 
and  the  grouping  and  life  in  the  animal  studies  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  tried  to  photograph  or  sketch  even  one  quadruped, 
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to  say  nothing  of  a dozen  or  more.  The  variety  of  architecture  portrayed 
is  striking,  ranging  from  the  herdsman’s  hut  on  the  Lowlands,  and  the 
wooden  cottages  with  high-pitched,  thatched  roofs  in  the  Carpathians, 
to  the  magnificent  buildings  of  a city  like  Buda-Pest,  where  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  it  beautiful.  Here  even  the  slaughterhouse 
is  guarded  by  fine  statues  of  animals  and  youths.  One  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  is  that  depicting  King  Matthias  as  a huntsman,  sculptured  by 
Aloysius  Strobl.  The  group  of  minor  figures  is  very  well  balanced  and 
each  is  true  to  life. 

Hungary  still  bears  traces  of  its  very  early  history,  one  of  the  most 
remote  being  a cave  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  plateau  of  Szilicze  in  the 
Central  Carpathians,  where  may  still  be  seen  a bone  house,  which  was  a 
cemetery  in  the  Stone  Age.  Ancient  castles  crown  precipitous  rocky 
heights,  bidding  defiance  to  would-be  intruders.  Some  of  its  churches 
date  from  the  twelfth  century  ; many  of  these  buildings  are  enhanced  by 
the  wild,  glorious  landscape  surrounding  them.  The  fertile  valleys 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  fine  wooded  hills,  the  romantic  gorges  dividing 
rugged  mountains  capped  with  snow,  present  ever-changing  scenes  of 
beauty  almost  unsurpassed  in  Europe,  so  little  known  to  tourists  and 
therefore  still  unspoiled  by  human  haunts. 

Amongst  Hungary’s  unique  natural  features  may  be  mentioned  the  ice- 
cave  of  Dobsina  in  the  Central  Carpathians,  and  its  salt-mines  in  the 
south-eastern  Carpathians.  In  the  western  Carpathians  are  the  mud 
baths  of  Postyen,  which  were  famous  already  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
then  the  springs  disappeared  to  be  rediscovered  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Winter  sports  can  be  revelled  in,  and  chamois  and  moufflon  hunting 
afford  exhilarating  exercise. 

All  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  volume  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  high  standard  maintained  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  slips  in  spelling,  which  unfortunately  have  been  overlooked. 

Steamships  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 

Steamships  and  their  Story . By  R.  A.  Fletcher.  16s.net.  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.  1910. 

This  is  a worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Fletcher’s  popular  monograph, 
Sailing  Ships  and  their  Story , and  even  the  general  reader  will  find  some  of 
the  chapters  not  only  interesting,  but  distinctly  fascinating.  But  though 
the  book  is  entertaining  and  eminently  readable,  the  informative  side 
is  not  neglected,  and  the  development  of  the  steamship  from  the  days 
when  Fulton  exhibited  his  steam-propelled  ship  before  the  Empress 
Josephine  on  the  little  lake  of  Contrexeville  down  to  this  age  of  leviathan 
liners  like  the  “ Mauretania  ” and  the  “ Oceanic,”  is  well  described.  As 
has  been  pertinently  said,  “ many  inventions  ” have  gone  to^the  making 
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of  the  steamship  of  to-day — working  for  something  like  one  hundred  years 
towards  its  development.  Though  the  American,  Robert  Fulton,  is 
popularly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  steamship,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  many  forgotten  toilers,  such  as  James 
Rumsay  and  James  Fitch.  Mr.  Fletcher  strives  with  success  to  trace 
the  connecting  links  of  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  to-day  with  the 
quaint  devices  of  the  past  in  the  form  of  manual  or  ox-driven  paddles. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  volume  are  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Galicia  for  the  Tourist. 

A Corner  of  Spain.  By  Walter  Wood.  Illustrated  by  Frank  H.  Mason, 
R.B.A.  5s.  net.  Eveleigh  Nash. 

Through  the  death  recently  of  Major  Martin  Hume,  who  wrote  an 
able  introduction  to  this  volume,  Spain  has  lost  a real  friend,  who,  besides 
his  researches  in  connection  with  her  past  history,  has  done  so  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  her  present  life  and  possibilities. 

In  A Corner  of  Spain  Mr.  Wood  has  dealt  with  Galicia,  that  north-east 
province  which  has  so  often  played  a part  in  connection  with  our  own 
country,  and  whose  peasants  now  still  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those 
in  Ireland.  Here  we  have  Corunna,  ever  associated  in  the  British  mind 
with  Sir  John  Moore,  while  from  its  harbour  finally  sailed  the  Invincible 
Armada,  only  to  be  speedily  vanquished  more  by  the  fury  of  the  elements 
and  as  the  result  of  the  disputes  and  procrastination  of  her  leaders, 
than  by  the  prowess  of  the  valiant  British  sailor.  In  Ponte vedra,  another 
Galician  port,  John  of  Gaunt  reigned  for  some  years  as  nominal  King  of 
Castile  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  here  was  built  the  ship  in  which  Columbus 
made  his  memorable  voyage  of  discovery.  Many  houses  and  arcades  in 
this  port  stand  now  much  as  they  did  then.  Then  there  is  Santiago, 
which  ever  since  the  ninth  century,  when  a saintly  bishop  announced  that 
a wondrous  star  had  revealed  to  him  there  the  tomb  of  St.  James  the  Great, 
has  been  the  Mecca  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe  to  worship  at  his  shrine,  and  touch  his  enormous 
effigy,  in  one  of  the  richest  cathedrals  in  the  world. 

“ Galicia,”  says  Mr.  Wood,  “ is  a land  of  sharp  contrasts.  . . . The 
bullock-cart  creaks  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  the  peasant  with  a Roman 
plough  turns  up  the  soil  within  sound  of  the  electrical  machinery  of  a 
corn-mill,  the  swift  motor-car  rushes  past  the  old-world  diligence  on  the 
highway.”  On  one  occasion  he  saw  a broken-down  motor  being  drawn 
by  a pair  of  oxen. 

“It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  minor  shocks  in  travelling.  Your  train 
may  have  left  a station  at  night,  and  you  are  dozing  in  the  dimly  lit 
compartment.  Suddenly  you  are  fully  awake,  and  by  the  light  of  the  oil- 
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lamp  see  a figure  outlined — a man  in  corduroys  standing  almost  menacingly 
over  you.  He  is  not  a brigand  or  a hold-up  ; he  is  merely  an  inspector 
wishing  to  see  your  ticket.  He  has  clambered  to  the  door  by  way  of  the 
footboard,  and  has  opened  it  and  entered  unseen.” 

In  another  passage  he  describes  an  attempt  to  despatch  a telegram  ; 
first  the  hunt  for  the  telegraph  office,  then  for  the  particular  department ; 
finally,  the  message  written,  there  is  another  delay  whilst  change  is  sought 
and  a receipt  made  out  describing  the  telegram  and  stating  its  cost. 
Triumphantly  he  at  last  turned  away,  only  to  learn  later  that  owing  to 
a misread  address  the  message  had  not  been  delivered  in  England. 

Owing  to  heavy  taxation,  and  the  infinite  sub-division  of  land  amongst 
a multitude  of  peasants,  thousands  yearly  leave  their  native  land,  chiefly 
for  South  America,  and  their  remittances  support  about  three-fourths 
of  the  home  population.  Among  the  successful  emigrants  are  many  who 
now  invest  their  capital  in  the  home-country,  and  this  to  a great  degree 
accounts  for  the  recent  development  in  Galicia,  which  is  fast  going  ahead. 
There  is  a Galician  Association,  with  a branch  in  London,  whose  members 
are  pledged  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  this  beautiful  “ Corner 
of  Spain,”  whose  beautiful  fjords  have  been  compared  with  those  of 
Norway  ; while  its  lochs  and  mountains  rival  those  of  Scotland,  and 
some  of  its  rivers  teem  with  trout  and  other  fish. 

Mr.  Mason’s  colour  sketches  convey  a vivid  impression  of  the  depth 
and  variety  of  colour  in  a sunny  land,  and  his  line  drawings  heading  each 
chapter  are  charming  little  studies.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
reproductions  of  photographs  fully  illustrating  the  matter  in  the  letterpress. 

Italian  Lakeland. 

The  Lake  of  Como  : Its  History , Art  and  Archaeology.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  M. 

Lund.  5s.  net.  Kegan,  Paul  & Co. 

Mr.  Lund’s  book  on  Como  and  the  Italian  Lakeland , published  in  1887, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  residents  on  the  lake,  still  unsuperseded,  but,  being 
somewhat  bulky  in  form,  he  is  re-editing  it  in  parts,  that  on  Como  being 
the  first  of  the  series.  He  has  thoroughly  revised  the  letterpress  and 
brought  it  up-to-date.  Under  his  able  guidance  we  make  a tour  of  the 
lake,  peopling  it  in  imagination  with  the  inhabitants  of  bygone  ages, 
wandering  with  Pliny  along  its  shores,  holding  converse  with  him  by 
means  of  his  letters  which  have  been  preserved  ; picnicking  with  him 
by  the  intermittent  spring  whose  ebb  and  flow  has  puzzled  many  a genera- 
tion. We  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  little  island 
of  S.  Giovanni  who,  sheltering  many  refugees,  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  conquerors  of  their  native  land,  till,  at  the  end  of  a six 
months’  siege,  famine  drove  them  to  capitulate.  We  study  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  many  ancient  buildings  round  the  shores  of  this  exquisite 
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lake,  tracing  its  development  from  the  Pagan  Schola  and  Basilica  (linked 
with  the  ruins  of  Karnak)  to  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 

In  forceful,  graphic  language,  Mr.  Lund  unfolds  before  us  the  beauties 
of  the  lake,  which  he  says  “ can  only  be  compared  to  some  great  master’s 
poem,  in  which  every  scene  is  different  from  the  one  which  went  before,  yet 
all  sustain  the  same  supreme  level  of  grandeur  and  delight.  . . . To-day 
the  bluest  of  skies  repeats  itself  in  the  shining  mirror  of  the  lake.  . . . 

To-morrow  the  sky  has  veiled  itself  with  cloud-splendour,  which  rises 
from  the  deep  laboratory  of  the  valleys  to  enthrone  itself  upon  the  mountain 
crests.”  Then  follows  a vivid  picture  of  the  storm  as  it  bursts  on  the 
lake.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  topographically  helpful  in  presenting 
the  scenes  described,  but  many  of  them  are  harsh,  lacking  in  those  half- 
tones which  give  atmospheric  effect.  There  are,  however,  exceptions — 
Menaggio  and  the  cloisters  at  Piona  being,  perhaps,  the  best. 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Travel. 

Cook's  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  New  Edition.  Maps  and  Plans.  4s. 

Thos.  Cook  & Son.  1910. 

This  essentially  and  deservedly  popular  Tourist’s  Guide  for  Southern 
Italy,  Rome  and  Sicily,  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  great  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  information  up  to  date.  As  in  all  the 
other  Cook’s  Guides,  the  task  of  selecting  the  places  and  objects  of 
interest  to  be  described,  has  been  undertaken  with  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment. 

Rome  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  city  described,  and  few  travellers 
wrill  quarrel  with  the  arrangement  by  which  about  a third  of  the  whole 
book  is  devoted  to  the  “ Immortal  City.” 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
physiognomy  of  Rome,  and  the  new  topographical  features  are  carefully 
noted.  The  greatest  memorial  of  the  twentieth  century  which  will 
completely  alter  the  aspect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  neighbouring  Piazzas  is, 
however,  only  incidentally  referred  to.  Some  details  of  this  stupendous 
monument,  whose  unveiling  will  form  the  clou  of  the  great  National 
Exhibition  in  Rome  next  year,  might  have  been  given.  But  what  most 
concerns  nine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  the  antiquities  and  arts  of  Rome, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  various  collections  are  lucid,  precise,  and 
reasonably  full.  The  new  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican  (Pinacoteca 
Nuova),  is  in  particular  very  carefully  described.  This  was  only  opened 
last  year  after  being  three  years  in  construction. 

The  gallery  consists  of  an  entrance  hall  leading  into  five  rooms  (the 
fifth  room  at  present  is  only  used  for  storing  about  120  pictures)  on  the 
right  and  three  on  the  left.  An  elaborate  arrangement  of  small  blinds 
allows  of  an  exact  moderation  of  light ; and  the  large  windows  are  all  on 
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the  east  side  looking  into  the  Belvedere  Court.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  pro- 
vided with  a certain  number  of  seats,  and  all  the  rooms  are  of  the  same 
depth  and  height,  but  vary  in  length,  the  longest  being  about  76  feet  and 
the  shortest  about  27  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  gallery,  including  the 
small  chapel  of  Pius  V.  at  the  end,  is  475  feet,  and  the  uniform  height 
about  26  feet.  Many  of  the  pictures  now  brought  together  for  the  first 
time  have  hitherto  been  hidden  away  in  various  apartments  and  closets 
of  the  Vatican.” 

Though  the  ordinary  tourist  is  not,  perhaps,  deeply  interested  in 
archaeological  research,  yet  some  interesting  facts  on  the  development  of 
the  excavations  in  the  Forum,  Palatine,  and  elsewhere  are  scattered 
throughout  the  topographical  descriptions.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  it 
was  not  till  last  year  that  systematic  exploration  at  the  base  of  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  was  begun,  leading  to  the  important  discovery  of  a portion 
of  the  old  Roman  road  which  ran  under  the  arch  two  feet  below  the 
present  level.  Further  excavations  are  to  be  made  with  a view  of 
restoring  the  original  level,  which  will,  of  course,  greatly  improve  the 
appearance  of  Constantine’s  Arch,  virtually  adding  two  feet  to  its 
height. 

Walking  as  Education.  By  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper,  ls.net.  Headley  Bros. 

In  this  little  volume  the  “ walking  parson  ” cannot  fail  to  instil 
into  his  readers  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  highways  and 
byways  and  love  of  a good  tramp,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  health-giving 
exercise,  but  for  its  unique  opportunities  of  studying  nature,  and  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  many  objects  of  interest  beyond  the  limit 
of  those  compelled  to  consider  the  expense  of  rail  or  coach.  He  tells  of 
an  attache  who,  being  instructed  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  in  the 
cheapest  way,  turned  up  two  months  later  on  foot.  “ He  had  walked. 
Why  not  do  the  same  ? ” All  are  not  endowed  with  the  physical  endurance 
needed  for  such  a pedestrian  feat,  and  others  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  many  who  could  walk,  lose  a great  deal  by  preferring 
to  drive  to  their  destination. 

Mr.  Cooper  devotes  two  chapters  to  descriptions  of  specimen  walks — 
one  across  England  from  Filey  to  Liverpool  ; the  other  on  the  Continent 
from  Stettin  to  the  Carpathians.  Of  these  mountains  he  remarks,  that 
though  they  contain  no  peaks  equal  to  Mont  Blanc,  they  provide  a much 
more  varied  field  for  the  naturalist  than  do  the  Swiss  Alps.  En  route 
we  are  introduced  to  the  various  characters  met  by  the  author,  who 
is  interested  even  in  a wayside  pedlar. 

Many  practical  hints  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  walking  tourist, 
as,  for  example,  advice  as  to  the  regulation  of  food  and  the  weight  of  the 
knapsack,  the  use  of  the  passport  abroad,  etc.,  etc.  On  closing  the  book 
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one  feels  a longing  to  be  up  and  away  in  the  writer’s  footsteps,  4 4 picking 
up  knowledge  like  Ulysses  who  wandered  and  learnt.” 

Half  the  Battle  in  Burmese.  By  R.  Grant  Brown,  I.C.S.  5s.  net.  Oxford 

University  Press. 

The  fanciful,  not  to  say  catchy,  title  of  this  manual  of  the  Burmese 
language  hardly  prepares  the  reader  for  a se  ious  attempt  to  apply 
scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  Burmese.  To  acquire  even  the  merest 
smattering  of  Burmese  is  unusually  difficult.  Indeed,  the  learner  is 
confronted  with  the  chief  difficulty  at  the  very  outset,  owing  to  the  same 
words  having  two,  and  sometimes  three,  distinct  meanings,  according 
to  the  amount  of  stress  laid  on  them.  For  instance,  the  word  pa  pronounced 
in  an  even  tone  means  a trunk  or  portmanteau,  with  the  voice  raised  pa 
means  a frog  ! As  the  author  pertinently  observes,  it  might  easily 
happen  that  an  Englishman,  wishing  the  “ boy  ” to  bring  his  portmanteau 
(if  it  were  necessary  to  repeat  the  order),  would  instinctively  raise  his 
voice  in  repeating  the  word  pa , “not  realising  that  he  has  thereby  ceased 
to  call  for  a portmanteau,  and  is  shouting  to  the  bewildered  Burman 
to  bring  him  a frog.  Similarly,  he  might  ask  for  a rug  ( saung ),  but, 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  he  might  find  himself  demanding  a harp,  or 
more  likely  the  cold  season.”  These  difficulties  are  certainly  minimised 
so  far  as  is  possible  by  written  advice,  by  the  lucid  and  precise 
instructions  in  Mr.  Grant  Brown’s  admirable  little  manual. 

Cook’s  Handbook  for  Normandy  and  Brittany.  New  Edition.  3s.  Thos. 

Cook  & Son.  1910. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  excellent  guide  has  been  re-cast  and  thoroughly 
revised.  Among  the  new  features  are  full  information  on  the  motoring 
and  cycling  facilities  offered  by  Normandy  and  Brittany,  supplemented 
with  useful  and  well-selected  hints  for  motorists  and  cyclists.  These  are 
the  more  valuable  as  Brittany,  with  its  admirable  routes  nationales  is  a 
splendid  holiday  field  for  motorists,  while  the  railway  system,  being  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  coast,  the  usual  alternative  method  of 
locomotion  is  not  available  for  the  greater  part  of  the  interior.  Other 
good  features  are  a remarkably  full  list  of  the  Breton  pardons , information 
for  anglers,  and  a judiciously  selected  bibliography.  The  only  improve- 
ment we  can  suggest  is  a short  list  of  the  most  usual  Breton  phrases.  The 
author  is  a little  misleading,  we  think,  when  he  tells  tourists  that  44  those 
who  explore  remote  regions  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  will  find  a know- 
ledge of  French  indispensable.”  This  implies,  of  course,  that  French 
amply  suffices.  This  would  apply  to  places  like  St.  Malo,  Dinan  or  Brest, 
but  in  the  44  real  Brittany,”  at  Guingamp,  Lannion,  Treguier  or  in  the 
interior  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huelgout,  Carlaix  or 
Quimper)  even  French  is  of  little  use,  and  a knowledge  of  a few  Breton 
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words  and  phrases  is  necessary.  In  short,  in  the  interior  of  Brittany 
French  is  still  a foreign  language , just  as  in  the  interior  of  Piedmont 
Italian  is  not  spoken  by  the  peasantry,  but  only  Piedmontese.  On  the 
north  Breton  coast,  off  the  tourist  track,  it  is  hardly  exaggerating  to  say 
that  Welsh  is  far  more  likely  to  be  understood  than  Parisian  French  ! 

Finnish  Self-Taught.  By  Agnes  Renfors.  2s.  E.  Marlborough.  1910. 

The  latest  of  Messrs.  Marlborough’s  well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
series  of  Foreign  Phrase  Books  deals  with  the  language  of  Finland.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  vogue  of  the  “ Land  of  a Thousand  Lakes,”  both 
with  sportsmen  and  ordinary  tourists  and  holiday-makers,  this  little 
manual  should  meet  with  a large  sale. 

There  are  very  full  vocabularies  and  a discriminating  selection  of  useful 
phrases  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Anglers  and  photographers  are 
especially  catered  for,  and  perhaps  in  a future  edition  when  the  ubiquitous 
motor  is  a “ common  object  ” of  the  road,  a list  of  motor  phrases  will  be 
added,  as  well  as  technical  words  and  phrases  for  the  cyclist.  The  last 
two  pages  are  devoted  to  money  tables,  weights  and  measures  and  postal 
rates.  There  is  a highly  significant  warning  that  letters  for  abroad 
must  have  Russian  stamps. 
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The  Darfour  Frontier. 

The  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
between  Darfour  and  Wadai  is, 
according  to  the  Sudan  Times , about 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Soudan 
Government.  The  boundary  will  be 
marked  at  intervals  by  pillars,  and 
will  include  in  the  Darfour  territory, 
the  Dar-Tama  and  Dar  Massaht 
tribes.  These  tribes  have,  it  appears, 
hitherto  been  considered  to  be  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of 
Ouadai  (Wadai),  as  is  pointed  out 
in  an  article  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Tour  du  Monde.  Wadai,  which 
has  recently  gained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  owing  to  the  murder  of 
Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander  near 
its  capital,  Abeshir,  is  of  some 
importance  commercially,  exporting 
a considerable  amount  of  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  to  Tripoli,  to  say 
nothing  of  slaves.  The  country  had 
long  borne  a bad  reputation  among 
travellers  and  explorers,  the  natives 
being  truculent  and  aggressive. 
Vogel  in  1855,  Cuny  in  1858,  Burnam 
in  1859,  as  well  as  Boyd  Alexander, 
were  all  massacred.  Indeed,  the 
only  explorer  of  note  who  has 
returned  uninjured  from  the 
country  was  the  savant,  Nachtigal, 
who  explored  Wadai  in  1870.  Then 
the  country  is  one  of  the  rallying 
grounds  of  the  fanatical  Senussi ; 
and,  indeed,  Wadai  must  still  be 
regarded  as  a menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Soudan. 


From  the  Niger  to  Biskra. 

A remarkable  journey  was  accom- 
plished recently  by  Captain  A.  H.  W. 
Haywood,  R.N.,  who  travelled  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  way  of  Gao,  Adrar,  Insulah  and 
Ouarglia  (Algeria).  Some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  expedition  are 
given  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of 
September.  It  entailed  a consider- 
able amount  of  hardship,  as  a water- 
less desert,  known  as  the  Tanesruft, 
had  to  be  crossed — indeed,  Captain 
Haywood  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  traverse  this  dreaded  stretch  of 
desert.  As  his  camels  could  only 
carry  seven  days’  supply  of  water, 
forced  marches  were  necessary,  allow- 
ing no  more  than  four  or  five  hours’ 
rest  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  expedition  was  a small  one, 
consisting  only  of  Captain  Haywood, 
his  servant  and  attendants,  and  an 
escort  of  six  Senegalese  soldiers.  But 
his  escort  could  only  accompany  him 
as  far  as  Kidal,  in  Adrar,  where  the 
really  hazardous  part  of  the  journey 
began — the  eight  hundred  miles  of 
desert  between  Adrar  and  Insulah. 
Though  Touaregs  are  known  to 
frequent  a portion  of  the  desert 
region  traversed,  the  expedition  only 
encountered,  fortunately,  three  of 
these  masked  “ highwaymen  of  the 
desert.”  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
every  possible  assistance  was  fur- 
nished to  the  explorer  by  the  French 
military  authorities. 
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An  Antarctic  Expedition  “ Pour  Rire.’* 

It  cannot  b©  said  that  the  Japanese 
Press  has  taken  Lieutenant  Shirase’s 
remarkable  scheme  for  forestalling 
the  British  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole  very  seriously.  Lieutenant 
Shirase’s  aims  are  as  uncompromising 
as  his  published  programme  is  simple. 
He  makes  no  claim  to  any  scientific 
object  whatever — his  sole  aim  appears 
to  be  to  get  to  the  Pole  first  ! 

Naturally  this  appeals  to  the 
national  vanity  of  the  Japanese,  and 
though  the  Government  and  Press 
may  ignore  his  expedition,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance has  been  forthcoming  by  public 
subscription. 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
published  manifesto  or  programme 
of  the  enterprising  Lieutenant  Shirase 
are  instructive  and  suggestive,  as 
well  as  entertaining  : — 

Aims  of  the  expedition — 

I.  To  raise  the  Japanese  flag  on 
the  summit  (sic)  of  the  South  Pole. 

II.  Reasons  why  success  is  likely — 

1.  Proximity  of  Japan  to  the  South 
Pole  compared  to  Europe  or  America. 

2.  A Japanese  expedition  would 
cost  about  five  times  less  than  a 
European  one. 

3.  The  Japanese  can  stand  more 
endurance  and  hardship  than 
Europeans. 

4.  The  chief  of  the  expedition  has 
had  considerable  experience  of  Arctic 
conditions. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  typical, 
if  bombastic,  manifesto  the  lieu- 
tenant ignores  the  proximity  of 
British  soil  (New  Zealand)  to  the 
Antarctic  regions. 


The  regulations  concerning  the 
control  of  the  expedition  are  seriously 
set  out  in  formal  Articles,  and  duly 
published. 

Article  1.  All  members  of  the 
expedition  must  swear  to  obey  im- 
plicitly the  chief  of  the  expedition 
from  the  embarkation  to  the  return. 

Article  2.  Should,  however,  any 
order  appear  unreasonable  a member 
will  be  allowed  to  ask  the  reason 
politely. 

Article  3.  Each  member  must 
undertake  the  work  allotted  to  him, 
and,  if  necessary,  must  assist  the 
crew. 

Article  4.  All  members  must 
remember  that  they  are  about  to 
travel  in  wild  solitudes,  and  must  be 
careful  not  to  waste  the  provisions. 

Article  5.  The  very  existence  of 
the  expedition  depending  on  the 
ponies,  they  must  be  treated  with 
kindness. 

Article  6.  All  alcoholic  liquors  are 
absolutely  prohibited  on  board. 

Article  7.  The  chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion reserves  the  right  of  reading  all 
the  correspondence  sent  by  the 
members. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  some- 
what puerile  regulations  for  an  ex- 
pedition which  is  really  one  of  the 
most  arduous  that  can  possibly  be 
undertaken,  and  seem  conceived  in 
the  same  casual  and  haphazard 
manner  as  the  scheme  of  the  expedi- 
tion itself.  If  some  originality  is 
shown  in  the  rules  and  regulations, 
this  cannot  be  said  for  the  itinerary, 
which,  according  to  the  present 
arrangements,  is  to  follow  slavishly 
that  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  Such, 
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in  short,  is  the  scheme  of  this  Ant- 
arctic expedition  pour  rire. 

Lieutenant  Bruce  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Meares,  of  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition,  who  recently  disem- 
barked at  Kobe  in  order  to  tranship 
the  dogs  and  ponies  which  they  had 
collected  in  Siberia  and  Manchuria 
for  Captain  Scott’s  expedition,  were 
interviewed  by  a correspondent  of 
a local  journal,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  Lieutenant  Bruce 
pointed  out  that  Lieutenant  Shirase’s 
preparations  and  equipment  seemed 
to  him  utterly  inadequate,  though  he 
could  not  withhold  his  admiration 
for  the  prospective  explorer’s  daring 
enterprise.  As  for  the  economy, 
especially  with  regard  to  provisions, 
which  characterized  the  expedition, 
he  pointed  out  that  although  the 
Japanese  might  support  themselves 
mainly  on  rice  in  Japan,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  a living  tem- 
perature on  this  diet,  under  the 
severe  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

The  Baghdad  Railway. 

In  a consular  report  recently  issued 
some  information  is  given  on  the 
progress  of  this  long-delayed  railway. 
So  far  it  has  reached  no  nearer  Adana 
than  Bulgurlu.  It  seems  that  one 
reason  for  the  delay  is  due  to  the 
rivalry  between  Aleppo  and  Alexan- 
dretta  as  to  the  course  the  line  should 
take  after  it  has  reached  Adana. 
According  to  the  original  proposal, 
the  line  avoids  Alexandretta  and 
runs  northwards,  reaching  Aleppo 
via  Osmanieh,  Islahieh,  and  Kilis. 
This  route  entails,  however,  very 


heavy  cost  in  construction  as  the 
gradients  are  severe. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  showing 
the  remarkable  railway  extension 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Near 
East  in  the  last  few  years,  that 
when  the  Baghdad  Railway  reaches 
Aleppo  it  will  actually  be  possible 
to  travel  direct  from  Medina  to 
Constantinople,  via  Damascus, 
Aleppo  and  Konia. 

By  Air-Ship  to  the  Pole. 

According  to  the  Tour  du  Monde 
the  preliminary  expedition  under 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  Comte 
Zeppelin,  in  the  N.D.L.  steamer 
“ Mainz,”  to  Spitzbergen,  has  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  The  distinguished 
explorers  have  returned  to  Kiel  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  air-route  to  the  Pole. 
Very  careful  observations  and  experi- 
ments regarding  the  currents  at 
different  altitudes,  temperatures, 
winds,  etc.,  by  means  of  captive 
balloons ; and  many  experiments  in 
anchoring  in  the  frozen  soil  and  ice 
were  made.  Very  careful  study  of 
the  topography  of  Spitzbergen  was 
also  made,  with  special  reference  to 
the  best  points  for  landing.  The 
intention  is  to  establish  a kind  of 
port  aeronautique  at  Hamburg,  and 
here  all  preparations  for  outfit  and 
equipment  will  be  undertaken,  and 
aeronautical  trials  and  experiments 
carried  out.  The  transfer  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  base  to 
Spitzbergen  will  not  take  place  till 
all  the  preliminary  work  of  experi- 
menting, testing,  etc.,  is  completed 
at  Hamburg. 
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The  Michael  Sars  Expedition. 

Some  remarkable  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  North  Atlantic  by 
Sir  John  Murray's  expedition.  In 
the  course  of  the  voyage  through  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  some  valuable  experi- 
ments in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  light  at  different  depths  of  the  sea 
should  interest  photographers.  By 
an  ingenious  contrivance  of  exposing 
photographic  plates  at  various  depths 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  effect  of 
light  was  clearly  traceable  at  three 
hundred  fathoms,  while  even  at  five 
hundred  fathoms  there  was  some 
trace.  In  deep  sea  trawling  pro- 
bably a record  was  made  with  regard 
to  depth.  Specimens  of  the  fauna  at 
the  sea  bottom  no  less  than  three  and 
a quarter  miles  deep  being  success- 
fully brought  to  the  surface.  Another 
important  branch  of  investigation 
was  the  sea  temperature,  and  no  less 
than  six  hundred  observations  at 
varying  depths  were  made.  Such  are 
a few  of  the  results  of  this  remark- 
able expedition,  which  has  probably 
made  more  notable  discoveries 
in  oceanographical  science  than 
any  expedition  since  that  of  the 
“ Challenger.” 

Wrinkles  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Captain  Tremearne  in  his  mono- 
graph, The  Niger  and  the  West  Sudan; 
The  West  African's  Note  Book  (re- 
viewed in  this  number),  gives  some 
valuable  hints  to  newcomers. 

1.  All  packages  should  have  a 
distinctive  mark  at  each  end,  so  that 
they  can  be  identified  when  carried 
on  the  porter’s  head. 

2.  If  red  shades  are  fitted  to 


lamps,  insects  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
attracted. 

3.  Spring  clips  are  useful  for 
holding  down  tablecloths  in  wind. 

Captain  Tremearne  gives  some 
unusual  advice  with  regard  to  cabins 
on  the  West  African  mail  boats. 
As  these  are  usually  crowded,  the 
first-class  passenger  is  recommended 
to  persuade  the  purser  or  chief 
steward  to  allow  him  to  occupy  a 
second-class  cabin  alone,  rather  than 
a first-class  one  with  a companion. 

A Nonagenarian  F.R.G.S. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Saunders,  a nonagenarian  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
one  of  its  oldest  members,  the  Society 
loses  a geographer  of  some  note.  He 
held  for  some  time  the  post  of  Assis- 
tant Geographer  to  the  India  Office, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  Cata- 
logue of  Reports,  Records,  Maps, 
etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as 
illustrating  his  remarkable  gift  of 
geographical  instinct,  that  he  antici- 
pated in  a sense  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s 
discoveries  in  Trans-Himalaya,  for 
in  a monograph  on  the  mountains  of 
India,  published  in  1870,  he  “ de- 
scribed a range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  the  Indus  Sampa  valley, 
which  he  called  the  Gangri  Moun- 
tains.” 

Motor  Pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

No  doubt  the  association  of  motors 
with  pilgrims  to  Mecca  is  ludicrously 
incongruous,  but  the  times  move, 
and  perhaps  in  no  department  of 
human  activity  has  there  been  a 
more  rapid  development  of  late 
years  than  in  methods  of  locomotion. 
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It  seems  that  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  “ Hedjaz  Railway  ” 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  pilgrims 
from  North  Africa  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet 
by  motor  car.  At  all  events  the 
Turner  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Wolverhampton  have  lately 
received  a large  order  for  a special 
kind  of  motor  car  suitable  for  desert 
travelling,  which  is  to  be  used  in 
transporting  pilgrims  from  Jeddah 
on  the  Red  Sea  to  Mecca.  The  cars 
are  to  be  armoured,  presumably  to 
protect  the  pilgrims  from  the  attacks 
of  predatory  Bedouins. 

Exploring  Notes. 

The  Indian  Government  have 
communicated  with  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Longstaff ’s  discovery  of  a peak, 
which  according  to  his  observations 
showed  an  altitude  (twenty-seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet)  superior  to  Mount  Everest. 
The  Government  considers  it  impor- 
tant that  official  measurements  of 
this  peak  should  be  obtained,  and 
hopes  that  the  officers  44  now  working 
on  the  triangulation  of  Kashmir  will 
be  able  to  take  the  necessary  observa- 
tions in  the  next  two  or  three  years.” 

Some  interesting  facts  with  regard 
to  the  currents  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  are  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Atlantic  Deep  Sea  Expedition 
in  the  steamship  “ Michael  Sars.” 
It  seems  that  the  westerly  (lower) 


current  has  a greater  velocity,  occa- 
sionally reaching  five  knots,  than 
the  upper,  whose  speed  did  not 
exceed  two  knots.  It  was  found 
also  that  the  upper  current  varied 
in  depth  from  some  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fathoms  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tide. 

In  the  next  session  of  the  Queens- 
land Parliament  a scheme  for  an 
important  railway  extension,  which 
will  eventually  reach  the  northern 
shores  of  Australia  in  the  bay  of 
Carpentaria,  will  be  discussed.  The 
project  is  to  continue  the  railway 
from  Brisbane  to  Eromanga  as  far 
as  Camvoweal,  and  the  intention  is 
that  eventually  the  Townsville  and 
Rockhampton  lines  should  be  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  new  trunk 
railway.  Whether  the  scheme  will 
ever  get  beyond  the  paper  stage  is, 
however,  doubtful. 

Occasional  flashes  of  humour 
relieve  the  official  severity  of  colonial 
reports.  For  instance,  in  a recent 
Somaliland  report  the  Commissioner 
observes  that  4 4 a few  years  ago  the 
natives  went  about  as  God  made 
them,  now  they  wear  clothes  and 
carry  umbrellas  ! ” 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
will  publish  in  the  course  of  this 
month  Commander  Peary’s  account 
of  his  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
It  will  be  profusely  illustrated  and 
will,  of  course,  be  a very  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Arctic  regions. 


Big-Game  Shooting  de  Luxe. 

Mr.  S.  Portal  Hyatt,  in  his  interest- 
ing Diary  of  a Soldier  of  Fortune 
(reviewed  in  our  last  issue),  is  parti- 
cularly severe  on  the  typical  amateur 
big-game  shooters  with  their  elabo- 
rate equipment,  unwieldy  following  of 
porters,  etc.,  though,  in  his  zeal,  he  is 
apt  to  overstate  his  case.  However, 
his  Philippic  is  a very  clever  bit  of 
special  pleading.  He  is  particularly 
down  on  their  effeminate  bathing 
propensities,  and  decidedly  objects 
to  their  taking  a bath  with  him. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Hyatt  apparently  con- 
siders cleanliness  to  savour  of  effe- 
minacy ! He  remarks  that  these 
shooting  parties  of  4 4 American  and 
other  aliens  who  come  out  to 
slaughter  game  merely  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  can  make  out  of 
magazine  articles  are  indeed  ana- 
thema to  all  decent  people.”  This 
is  strong,  if  a little  exaggerated  and 
absurd. 

His  observations  on  the  vexed 
question  of  small  bores  v.  large 
bores  are,  however,  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  He  points  out  that  to 
bar  the  small  bore  rifle  would  be 
the  most  effective  measure  of  game 
preservation  ever  introduced  into 
Africa.  The  small  bore  means  five 
or  six  buck  destroyed  (he  means 
wounded  and  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  hyenas)  for  every  one 
brought  into  camp,  whereas  with 


a *400  bore  rifle  express  practi- 
cally every  animal  hit  is  knocked 
over  by  the  mere  shock.  Then  with 
much  of  what  he  says  regarding 
camp  equipment  most  sportsmen 
will  agree.  He  points  out  that 
nothing  has  led  to  more  bitterness 
against  the  white  man  than  the 
huge  trains  of  carriers  taken  inland 
by  the  soi-disant  explorers  and 
hunters  who  have  swarmed  out  to 
Africa  in  recent  years,  men  burning 
to  find  adventure  and  excitement  in 
a land  where  their  unadvertised 
predecessors  have  already  reduced 
the  risks  of  travel  to  a minimum. 

In  Nubibus. 

All  kinds  of  impossible  schemes 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  air  by 
airships  and  aeroplanes  are  con- 
stantly being  ventilated.  Projects 
for  reaching  the  North  Pole  by 
airship,  establishing  an  Atlantic  air- 
ship service  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  are  perhaps  among  the 
wildest  of  these  chimerical  schemes. 
Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Sahara, 
and  it  is  seriously  announced  that 
the  French  Government,  in  con- 
junction with  the  French  National 
Aero  League,  are  contemplating  a 
trans-Saharan  aeroplane  service  from 
railhead  in  South-Western  Algeria, 
near  the  Morocco  frontier,  to  Sene- 
gal. At  present  the  caravan  journey 
takes  over  four  months,  while  it 
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is  thought  that  the  journey  by  air 
could  be  accomplished  in  some 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  argued, 
with  some  measure  of  plausibility, 
that  as  desert  aero  travel  is  subject 
to  few  adverse  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, as  the  desert  winds  are 
less  variable  than  in  hilly  country, 
the  atmosphere  is  clearer  with  com- 
plete absence  of  fogs,  and  no  cold, 
most  of  the  objections  are  removed. 
So  far  so  good  ; but  the  promoters  of 
this  remarkable  aero  enterprise  seem 
to  have  left  out  of  their  reckoning  the 
dangerous  sandstorms  of  the  desert, 
which  occasionally  wreck  a whole 
caravan,  and  would  infallibly  prove 
fatal  to  an  aeroplane.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  this  latest  air-travel 
scheme  will  long  remain,  figuratively 
at  all  events,  in  nubibus. 

Cycling  in  Excelsis. 

The  Alpine  Profile  Road  Map  of 
Switzerland,  recently  published  by 
the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  will 
certainly  be  found  as  indispensable 
for  the  cyclist  as  Mr.  Freeston’s 
High  Roads  of  the  Alps  is  for  the 
motorist.  The  vogue  of  Switzerland 
among  cycling  tourists  has  much 
increased  of  late,  and  the  pastime  of 
“ pass  storming  ” has  many  votaries. 
This  Alpine  road-book  has  been  most 
carefully  compiled,  and  the  reader 
can  see  at  a glance,  from  the  diagrams 
of  each  pass,  the  distances,  heights, 
gradients  and  curves,  while  notes  on 
the  passes  give  the  fullest  details 
as  to  surface,  dates  when  opened, 
and  other  information  necessary  for 
the  cyclist.  The  diagrams  of  these 
mountain  high  roads  are  remarkably 
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clear  and  simple,  and  have  been  most 
carefully  drawn.  Though  intended 
primarily  for  cyclists,  motorists  will 
also  find  the  book  of  great  value,  and 
it  is  far  more  handy  and  portable 
than  Mr.  Freeston’s  more  ambitious 
volume.  The  author  (Mr.  R.  H.  U. 
Ellis,  Cyclists’  Touring  Club)  gives 
a useful  little  wrinkle  for  ascertaining 
the  approximate  time  occupied  in 
climbing  a pass  : — “ Multiply  the 
percentage  of  any  gradient  exceeding 
4 per  cent,  by  two,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  number  of  minutes 
required  per  kilometre.  Thus,  if  the 
gradient  is  6 per  cent.  (1  in  17),  one 
should  allow  twelve  minutes  per 
kilometre  ; if  9 per  cent.  (1  in  11), 
eighteen  minutes  per  kilometre,  and 
so  on.” 

Box  and  Cox  at  the  Zoo. 

A correspondent  of  the  Continental 
Daily  Mail  sends  an  amusing  account 
of  the  vagaries  of  a couple  of 
American  badgers  recently  added  to 
the  London  Zoo.  The  authorities 
had  arranged  for  their  accommoda- 
tion next  to  a cage  occupied  by  two 
English  badgers,  as  it  was  thought 
that  this  proximity  would  afford 
visitors  a good  opportunity  for  com- 
paring the  two  varieties.  This  well- 
meant  scheme  has,  however,  been 
spoilt  by  the  perversity  of  the 
animals.  The  British  badgers  refuse 
to  show  themselves  by  daylight  and 
sleep  all  day  like  hogs,  while  their 
American  cousins  are  trotting  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro.  Then,  when  the 
Americans  have  worn  themselves  out 
with  perambulating  their  cage,  they 
retire  for  the  night,  and  the  British 
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turn  out  and  take  the  air  by  moon- 
light. The  suggestion  made  by  one 
of  the  Zoo  staff  that  the  American 
badgers  are  keeping  to  the  American 
time  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  more 
ingenious  than  convincing. 

“ Cape  to  Cairo  ” by  Motor. 

Mr.  B.  J.  F.  Bentley  (a  son  of  the 
architect  who  designed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster), 
Captain  R.  N.  Kelsey  and  two  others 
are  about  to  start  on  the  dis- 
tinctly adventurous  trans-con- 
tinental journey  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  by  motor.  Considering  the 
number  of  long-distance  journeys 
accomplished  by  motor  car,  such  as 
the  Pekin-Paris  and  the  New  York- 
Paris  races,  it  is  rather  curious  that 
no  motorist  has  essayed  the  task  of 
motoring  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  done  many  big  things 
in  his  motor  in  Africa,  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  he  has  never  contem- 
plated this  ambitious  trans-con- 
tinental journey.  In  some  respects 
this  journey  is  a more  arduous  and 
hazardous  one  than  even  the  one 
from  Pekin  to  Paris,  where  the  pro- 
blem of  obtaining  supplies  was  com- 
paratively simple,  Prince  Borghese 
being  within  touch  with  the  railway 
for  most  of  the  journey. 

The  route  proposed  to  be  taken  is 
approximately  six  thousand  miles 
in  length,  which  is  some  five  hundred 
miles  more  than  the  length  of  the 
route  surveyed  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway.  The  car  will  require  to  be 
exceptionally  roomy  and  powerful 
to  carry  supplies,  as  well  as  the  four 
passengers.  If  may  be  mentioned 


that  the  equipment  will  include  one 
of  the  well-known  “ Accordian  ” 
folding  boats,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  utilised  in  the  lake  regions  which 
will  have  to  be  traversed. 

New  York  to  London  by  Air. 

Mr.  Murray  Simon,  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  steamship  “ Oceanic  ” 
(White  Star  Line),  is  to  navigate 
Mr.  Wellman’s  air-ship  “ America,” 
in  her  hazardous  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  Preparations  for  the  trip 
are  well  advanced,  one  of  the  most 
important  items  of  the  equipment 
being  a lifeboat,  weighing,  without 
stores,  one  thousand  pounds.  It 
will  be  suspended  from  the  car  of 
the  air-ship,  and  there  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  by  which  it  can  be 
released  and  detached  automatically. 
The  inevitable  mascot  will  be  taken — 
in  this  case  a black  cat,  which  has 
been  presented  by  friends  of  the 
organizers.  As  to  the  route,  in  order 
to  take  every  advantage  of  the  winds, 
the  short  course  taken  in  the  summer 
by  the  mail  liners  will  not  be  taken. 
By  following  a longer  southern  course 
(a  few  miles  under  three  thousand 
miles  from  Atlantic  City  to  the  Scilly 
Isles)  the  risk  of  fog  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  will  be  avoided. 
According  to  present  plans,  and 
winds  permitting,  a start  will  be  made 
early  in  October. 

Golf  in  Italian  Lakeland. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  only 
golf  course  in  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  Lake  region  was  that  attached 
to  the  Excelsior  Hotel,  Varese,  and 
these  links,  with  vineyards  or 
ploughed  fields,  constituting  the 
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“ natural  hazards,”  were  not  taken 
seriously  by  British  golfers.  Now 
the  recent  inauguration  of  new  golf 
links  at  Villa  d’Este  on  the  Lake  of 
Como  brings  up  the  number  of  golf 
courses  in  Italian  Lakeland  to  some- 
thing like  half-a-dozen.  The  Villa 
d’Este  links  have  been  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  the  old  race-course, and  though, 
of  course,  flat  and  deficient  in  sport- 
ing hazards,  they  afford  a good  game, 
and  nearly  all  the  nine  holes  are  of 
a good  length.  The  length  of  the 
course  is  about  two  thousand  four 
hundred  yards.  Certainly  few  con- 
tinental links,  except  those  of  the 
Riviera  and  the  Engadine,  can  com- 
pare with  these  links  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  for  the 
views  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery 
are  superb. 

The  New  Mont  Blanc  Ladies’  Route. 

The  French  Alpine  Club  have 
recently  laid  out  and  rendered  easily 
accessible  by  a well-defined  path,  a 
new  route  from  Chamonix  to  the 
Grands  Mulets,  intended  especially 
for  ladies.  This  avoids  the  rough 
glacier  work  from  the  Pierre  Pointu 
to  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  will 
probably  be  a popular  route,  not 
only  for  ladies  who  wish  to  avoid 
glacier  scrambles,  and  to  reach  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  with  as  little 
discomfort  as  possible,  but  also  with 
pseudo-climbers,  whose  chief  aim  in 
climbing  Mount  Blanc  is  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  have  done  it  ! By 
the  new  route  the  electric  tramway 
would  be  taken  from  Chamonix  to 
Les  Bossons,  and  from  Les  Bossons 
to  Grands  Mulets,  little  more  than 
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a third  of  the  Bossons  glacier,  which 
had  formerly  to  be  crossed  need  be 
traversed.  It  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a new  route,  but  a revival  of  an 
old  route  used  nearly  a hundred 
years  ago,  but  discontinued. 

Aerial  Mountaineering. 

The  fiasco  of  the  great  “ Alpine 
Air  Race  ” is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  overstating  the 
case  to  say  that  the  perils  of  this 
race,  although  only  ninety  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  are  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  proposed  airship  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  Certainly  the 
competing  aviators  could  hardly 
be  confronted  with  severer  climatic 
and  atmospheric  conditions.  Not 
only  have  they  to  fly  over  a peculiarly 
dangerous  stretch  of  country,  where 
the  landing  is  everywhere  so  im- 
possible that  the  slightest  defect 
to  motor  or  aeroplane  would  spell 
irretrievable,  if  not  fatal,  disaster  ; 
but  they  actually  have  to  beat  the 
world’s  record  for  height  in  order  to 
have  any  chance  of  success.  Then, 
as  for  the  atmospheric  dangers,  these 
can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted 
upon.  The  air  currents  are  dan- 
gerous and  variable,  and  the  aviators 
will  have  to  fly  for  the  most  part 
through  an  arctic  temperature  which 
would  test  the  stamina  of  a Shackle- 
ton  or  Peary.  Altogether  the  feat 
seems  an  impossible  one,  and  this 
wild  and  chimerical  enterprise  should 
never  have  been  allowed.  Then, 
again,  it  seems  extraordinary  to 
have  chosen  the  present  month 
instead  of  July  or  August  for  this 
hazardous  competition.  No  doubt 
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there  is  much  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  in  a flight  from  Switzer- 
land to  Italy  over  the  historic 
Simplon  Pass.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  goal  should  not  have 
been  fixed  upon  at  some  point  in  the 
Lombard  Plain  a good  many  miles 
short  of  Milan,  say  near  Varese. 
It  is  rather  significant  that  Lieu- 
tenant Spillerini,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  specialised  in  this  kind  of 
aviation,  is  not  included  among  the 
competitors. 

The  Invulnerable  Elephant. 

A well-known  professional  hunter 
on  the  Portugese  Congo  writes  as 
follows  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Greener, 
the  well-known  gun  manufacturer 
of  Birmingham,  complaining  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  cartridges 
strong  enough  to  kill  an  elephant. 
His  experience  shows  that  even  with 
a .600  bore  nitro  rifle  (one  of  the 
most  powerful  ever  made)  he  was 
unable  to  penetrate  the  animal’s 
skull. 

4 4 1 have  in  this  country  here  had 
some  awful  experiences,  owing  to 
those  soft  solid  bullets  sent  me  by 
the  cartridge  manufacturers. 

44  Only  three  days  ago,  here  at 
the  Impasso  River,  I had  a nasty 
experience.  I shot  two  bulls,  and, 
in  long  cane  grass,  one  of  them  set 
on  me  after  I had  killed  his  chum. 
I fired  left  and  right  barrels,  without 
having  time  to  put  the  rifle  to  my 
shoulder,  at  about  four  yards 
distance.  One  bullet  struck  him 
between  the  eyes,  the  other  one  six 
inches  higher  up  ; neither  of  the  two 
bullets  penetrated  through  the  brain, 


and  I only  knocked  him  down.  I 
ran  behind  the  first  bull  I shot,  and 
loaded  at  the  same  time,  and  almost 
before  I could  get  the  rifle  to  my 
shoulder  he  was  up  again  with  a 
scream  and  bloodshot  eyes.  He 
was  just  coming  for  me  again,  but 
I fired  right  and  left  barrels,  and  got 
him  in  the  front  part  of  the  right 
shoulder — that  finished  him.  I 
extracted  the  two  bullets  from  his 
forehead  and  am  sending  them  to 
you.” 

Game  Licenses  in  Uganda. 

The  new  Game  Ordnance  in 
Uganda,  which  came  into  force 
last  June,  has  caused  a considerable 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  among 
officials  in  the  Protectorate,  and 
big  game  shooters  in  particular. 
Formerly  a ten  pound  license  en- 
titled the  holders  to  kill  two  elephants, 
two  rhinoceros  and  ten  antelopes, 
while  now  for  this  privilege  forty 
pounds  has  to  be  paid.  Certainly 
there  seems  some  reason  for  the 
outcry  the  new  regulations  have 
caused.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the 
object  of  this  increased  license  is  to 
preserve  the  elephants,  as  female 
elephants  and  all  male  elephants 
with  tusks  under  eleven  pounds 
each  are  strictly  protected.  But 
what  certainly  seems  a very  harsh 
measure  is  a fine  being  incurred  if 
one  of  the  protected  classes  of 
elephants  are  shot,  even  if  it  is 
done  to  save  the  shooter’s  life, 
supposing  he  were  charged  by 
a female  elephant  or  small  - tusk 
bull. 
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Snapshots. 

The  Axenfels  Golf  Club  has  been 
enlarged  and  re-organised.  It  will 
no  longer  be  a season  club,  but  will 
be  open  all  the  year  round. 

A writer  in  a French  paper  has 
been  comparing  the  speed  of  aero- 
planes with  that  of  birds.  It  appears 
that  the  swift  holds  the  record  for 
speed,  as  it  has  been  estimated  that 
it  flies  at  the  rate  of  almost  two 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  while,  so 
far,  sixty-eight  and  a half  miles  an 
hour  is  the  aeroplane  record. 

The  entrance  fee  for  membership 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  has 
been  raised  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  guineas. 

Mount  Ararat  has  been  recently 
ascended — the  first  time  for  many 
years — by  two  English  climbers,  the 
Rev.  — Linton  and  Dr.  Newton. 

In  an  article  in  Baily’s  Magazine 
some  remarkable  facts  about  shoot- 
ing bags  are  recorded.  It  seems  that 
on  August  24th,  1904,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Remington  Wilson  and  his  party, 
shooting  on  Broome  Head  Moor, 
killed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty- three  grouse,  which  works 
out  at  the  rate  of  a bird  every  eight 
seconds  ! Then,  on  a single  day  in 
1883  Lord  de  Grey  shot  nearly  one 
and  a half  tons  of  rabbits  in  one  day. 

According  to  Mr.  Walter  Wood, 
the  author  of  a recently  published 
book,  A Corner  of  Spain  (reviewed 
elsewhere),  the  only  golf  course  in 
Spain  is  to  be  found  in  the  Island  of 
La  Toja,  off  the  coast  of  Galicia. 
He  forgets,  though,  the  little  nine- 
hole  links  at  San  Sebastian. 
Considering  the  sporting  proclivities 


of  King  Alphonso,  it  is  a little 
curious  that  golf  has  made  so  little 
headway  in  the  peninsula. 

A contrivance  to  facilitate  revolver 
shooting  in  the  dark  has  recently 
been  invented.  By  an  ingenious,  if 
complicated,  mechanism  the  sight 
is  illuminated  by  the  pressing  of  the 
trigger  by  means  of  a small  electric 
lamp.  In  front  of  the  lamp  is  a lens 
which  concentrates  the  light  and  also 
makes  a kind  of  shadow  spot  or  bull’s- 
eye.  It  is  claimed  for  this  fanciful 
firearm  that  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  repel  burglars,  “ as  it  would  throw 
a fight  on  an  intruder  in  his  home.” 
Unfortunately,  the  inventor  seems 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  would  also 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  shooter, 
and  also  that  a snap-shot,  instead 
of  a careful  aim,  is  what  is  required 
in  the  case  of  burglars. 

What  is  probably  a speed  record 
for  motor  boats  was  gained  at  a 
recent  trial  on  the  Motor  Yacht 
Club’s  measured  mile  in  South  amp  ton 
Water.  Sir  John  Thomycroft’s 
famous  hydroplane  motor  boat 
maintained  the  extraordinary  aver- 
age of  29.9  knots  per  hour  in  six 
consecutive  trials.  It  was  unfortun- 
ate that  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
“ Pioneer  ” was  unable  to  compete. 

One  of  the  most  important  books 
in  the  department  of  Sporting  Travel 
issued  this  year — Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
African  Game  Trails — has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  It 
appeared  too  late,  unfortunately,  to 
be  reviewed  in  this  number,  but  a 
long  review  will  appear  in  the 
November  issue. 

Pentathlos. 


Round  the  World  in  37  dajrs. 

With  the  present  development  of 
world-travel,  Jules  Verne’s  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  in  eighty 
days  seems  tame  and  commonplace. 
Owing  to  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  service 
the  journey  between  Vladivostock 
and  Moscow  having  been  accelerated 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  now  possible 
to  get  round  the  globe  in  thirty- 
seven  days.  Supposing  the  passenger 
leaves  London  on  a Monday,  he 
would  reach  Yokohama  on  the  second 
Monday  after  his  departure,  and  by 
taking  one  of  the  fast  steamers  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Line  (which 
leaves  Yokohama  on  a Tuesday), 
Vancouver  could  be  reached  in 
twenty-six  days  from  London,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  easy  enough,  if  the 
steamers  connect  at  New  York,  to 
reach  London  in  eleven  days  after 
leaving  Vancouver. 

In  connection  with  this  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  improved  service, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  P.  & 0. 
Company  announce  their  intention 
to  issue  special  tourist  circular 
tickets  to  China  and  Japan 
from  January  next,  via  the  Siberian 
Railway  one  way  (either  outward  or 
homeward  according  to  the  passen- 
ger’s choice).  The  ticket  will  be 
available  by  any  of  the  main  railway 
routes  from  Moscow  to  London  (or 
vice,  versa).  Holders  of  these  circular 
tickets  will  also  have  the  option  of 


covering  sections  of  the  journey  via ; 
Suez  by  French  or  German  mail 
steamships.  January  to  May  would 
be  found  probably  the  best  season 
for  this  trip,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
to  time  the  journey  so  as  to  arrive 
in  Japan  in  the  course  of  April,  the 
season  of  the  cherry  blossom. 

The  Allahabad  Exhibition,  1911. 

The  Exhibition  to  be  held  during 
December,  January  and  February 
at  Allahabad,  officially  known  as 
the  United  Provinces  Exhibition, 
will  certainly  be  the  most  important 
exhibition  ever  held  in  India.  Apart 
from  the  exhibition  proper,  the  chief 
attraction  will  be  a great  aviation 
meeting,  the  first  ever  held  in  the 
East. 

The  chief  events  in  the  programme 
(taken  from  the  Oriental  Travellers’ 
Gazette ),  are  as  follows  : — 

December  1st,  1910. — Opening- 
Day  Ceremony. 

December  6th,  8th  and  10th. — 
Allahabad  Winter  Race  Meeting. 

December  17th. — Finals  of  the 
All-India  Polo  Tournament. 

December  26th,  to  Saturday, 
December  31st. — Wrestling  Cham- 
pionship All-India  and  Championship 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

December  28th,  to  Tuesday, 
January  3rd. — Grand  Aviation  Meet- 
ing. (Special  engagement  of  two 
aviators  from  Europe.) 

January  2nd,  1911. — Commence- 
ment of  the  second  Polo  Tournament. 
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January  16th,  1911. — Grand  Orien- 
tal Pageant  commences. 

January  23rd  to  January  28th. — 
All-India  Hockey  Tournament. 

February  6th  to  February  11th. — 
Military  Assault-at-Arms,  and  Box- 
ing Tournament  (Locke-Elliot  Belts). 

February  13th. — All-India  Lawn 
Tennis  Tournament  commences. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son  (who 
have  been  appointed  the  sole  official 
passenger  agents)  have  arranged  for 
a special  “ escorted  tour  ” through 
India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon  in  con- 
nection with  this  exhibition  from 
December  30th  to  April  22nd.  The 
inclusive  charge  is  £260.  India  no 
doubt  is  a big  country,  but  still,  with 
the  admirable  organization  of  Messrs. 
Cook,  those  taking  part  in  this 
expedition  can  count  on  seeing  what 
is  best  in  all  India  in  a reasonably 
leisurely  manner. 

How  to  Live  on  Sixpence  a Day. 

A correspondent  of  a contemporary 
describes  a curious  custom  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  southern 
Bavaria,  which  he  had  met  with  in 
the  course  of  a cycling  tour.  Meals 
were  supplied  gratis , with  the  excep- 
tion of  bread,  so  that  he  had  to  keep 
a careful  account  of  every  piece  of 
bread  consumed  at  meals.  This 
reminds  me  of  a curious  custom  at 
the  hotels  of  Biskra  in  Algeria  some 
years  ago,  before  the  days  of  the 
artesian  wells.  The  ordinary  vin 
du  pays  was  supplied  gratis  at  the 
table  d'hote , but  fastidious  guests, 
who  preferred  to  drink  water  with 
their  meals,  were  charged  a small 
sum  for  a bottle  of  eau  potable , 


which  was  certainly  a little  rough  on 
teetotallers. 

St.  George’s  Collegiate  Church,  Jerusalem. 

The  enlargement  of  this  church, 
popularly  but  erroneously  known  as 
the  “ English  Cathedral  of  Jeru- 
salem,” will  take  place  on  All  Saints 
Day  (November  1st).  St.  George’s 
Church  is,  of  course,  virtually  a 
cathedral,  as  it  is  the  Mother  Church 
of  the  Bishopric  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  East.  Strictly,  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be 
regarded  as  the  Cathedral  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  enlargement  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  church  has 
been  urgently  required,  as  during  the 
winter  there  was  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  large  number  of 
tourists  attending  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices. So  a new  chancel  and  two 
transepts  have  been  added.  The 
Anglican  church  is  now  worthily 
represented  in  the  Mother  City  of 
the  Faith.  “ The  value  and  beauty 
of  the  gifts  which  enrich  St.  George’s 
— including  the  white  marble  screen, 
pulpit,  and  lectern,  the  stained 
glass,  and,  not  least,  the  fine  organ 
with  its  oaken  case — make  it  a 
church  which  visitors  of  all  faiths 
admire,  as  being  the  4 House  of 
God  ’ — stately,  beautiful  and 
simple.”  A large  number  of  visitors 
are  expected  to  visit  the  consecration 
of  the  new  buildings  on  which  some 
£5,000  has  been  spent,  and  the 
programme  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook 
and  Son’s  Autumn  Tour  (starting  on 
October  4th)  has  been  arranged  to 
enable  visitors  to  be  present  at  the 
Consecration. 
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The  Swiss  Hotel  Industry. 

Mark  Twain  declared  that  Switzer- 
land was  one  big  hotel,  and  certainly 
one  can  understand  that  hotel- 
keeping is  the  leading  industry  of 
Switzerland,  from  a glance  at  the 
chapter  on  Swiss  hotels  in  a compre- 
hensive book  on  Switzerland  by 
M.  Danzat,  recently  published  in 
Paris.  In  the  Grisons,  in  which 
even  the  larger  towns  rarely  have  a 
population  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand,  there  are  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  hotels, 
while  the  Canton  of  Berne  boasts  of 
over  four  hundred  hotels.  The  total 
for  the  twenty-two  cantons  is  given 
as  about  two  thousand,  with  accom- 
modation for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  tourists  ; but  this  does 
not  include  the  “ irregular  beds  ” 
which  supplement  these  in  the  high 
season,  when  a tired  tourist  has  to 
put  up  gratefully  with  a bed  made 
up  on  the  billiard  table  or  in  the 
bath-room. 

From  the  “ Half  Moon  ” to  the  “ Mauretania.” 

A suggestive  illustration  from  the 
Scientific  American  Travel  Book  (re- 
produced by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers), in  which  an  Elizabethan 
vessel  is  represented  as  placed,  with 
all  sails  set,  amidships  in  the  famous 
Cunarder  steamship  “ Mauretania,” 
brings  home  to  the  reader 
the  extraordinary  development  in 
the  size  of  ocean  vessels  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  Incidentally, 
too,  it  shows  how  artistic  and  pleasing 
are  the  fines  of  the  early  seventeenth- 
century  vessels. 


In  Angri. 

The  inhabitants  of  Angri,  situated 
on  the  smiling  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  are  apparently  endowed  with 
qualities  which  harmonize  too  well 
with  the  somewhat  ill-omened  name 
of  their  town,  to  judge  from  the 
reception  lately  accorded  to  the 
British  Vice-Consul.  This  function- 
ary, it  appears,  had  called  to  serve 
a writ,  and  was  roughly  handled. 
This  has  prompted  the  occasional 
muse  of  the  entertaining  “ By  the 
Way  ” column  of  the  Globe  to  im- 
mortalize the  event  in  the  following 
verses  : — 

Although  a pleasant  little  spot, 
Angri,  upon  the  whole,  is  not 
The  sort  of  place  to  which  I’d  send 
A peaceable,  mild-mannered  friend. 
A man  of  such  a type,  I’d  say, 

Would  not  enjoy  a holiday 

In  Angri. 

A Consul  of  uncommon  nerve 
One  day  a summons  came  to  serve. 
He  came.  He  saw.  A well-aimed  cat 
Immediately  knocked  off  his  hat. 
His  clothes  are  torn.  Deep  black’s 
his  eye. 

Without  regret  he  said  good-bye 
To  Angri. 

From  early  morn  till  late  at  night 
The  natives  growl  and  snarl  and  fight, 
No  smile  is  seen  ; no  kindly  word 
Save  by  a miracle  is  heard. 

It’s  “ You’re  another  ! ” “ So  are 
you  ! ” 

“Tush!”  “Bah!”  “Fool!” 

“ Idiot  ! ” “ Pish  ! ” and  “ Pooh  ! ” 
In  Angri. 
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As  you  pass  down  the  village  street, 
No  suave  deportment  will  you  meet. 
No  sweeping  bow,  no  lifted  hat. 

It’s  “ Who  d’you  think  you’re  look- 
ing at  ? ” 

“ Go  and  eat  coke  ! ” “ Oh,  pawn 
your  face  ! ” 

“ Perhaps  you  think  you’ve  bought 
the  place  ? ” 

In  Angri. 

Jottings. 

By  the  new  Simplon  express 
passengers  can  travel  straight 
through  from  Calais  to  Venice  with- 
out change.  The  International 
Sleeping  Car  Company  issue  tickets 
entitling  the  holder  to  a numbered 
seat  from  London  to  Venice,  and  by 
this  service  luggage  is  registered 
through  to  Venice. 

A new  train  de  luxe , known  as  the 
Cote-Basque  express,  for  the  autumn 
season  at  Biarritz  and  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  commenced  to  run  on 
September  1st,  and  will  continue 
till  October  15th.  The  service  is 
daily,  leaving  London  at  11  a.m.  in 
connection  with  the  train  leaving 
Paris  (Quai  d’Orsay)  at  9 p.m. 

A new  departure  in  passenger 
liners  has  been  inaugurated  by 
Messrs.  Alfred  Holt  & Co.  (Blue 
Funnel  Line)  for  their  Australian 
service.  Only  one  class  of  passengers 
will  be  carried.  Fishguard  is  to  be 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

The  first  prize  (£500  and  a tour 
round  the  world)  in  connection  with 
the  competition  given  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Harmsworth  Atlas 
has  been  won  by  Mr.  Robert 
Armstrong,  21,  Stavordale  Terrace, 
Sheriff  Mount,  Gateshead.  The 
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judges  were  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton. 

Church  Notes. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Batty,  Vicar  of 
North  Cave,  Yorkshire,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Biarritz. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gardner-Brown,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  James’s,  Clapton,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
All  Saints,  Rome. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  English 
Chaplain  of  Pisa  and  Bagni  di  Lucca. 

The  Rev.  L.  Klugh  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  chaplaincy  of  Chak- 
rata,  India,  to  that  of  Naini  Tal. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Parton  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
Dimbula,  Ceylon. 

Hotel  Notes. 

The  new  wing  of  the  Hotel  Astoria, 
Aix-les-Bains,  very  popular  with  the 
patrons  of  the  baths,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  establishment,  has 
recently  been  completed. 

The  old-established  Hotel  de  Rome 
Berlin,  a favourite  resort  of 
Americans,  is  to  be  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  offices  and  flats. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Hotel 
Kaiserhof,  Berlin,  and  Hotel  Atlantic, 
Hamburg,  have  decided  to  change 
the  names  of  these  establishments 
to  Atlantic  Kaiserhof. 

The  Hotel  des  Alpes  at  Murren 
has  recently  been  acquired  by  Alpine 
Sports,  Limited,  though  the  former 
proprietors,  the  Messrs.  Gurtner, 
will  still  remain  as  managers. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball 
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A Trip  to  Tripoli. 

By  JOHN  HORNE. 

Under  the  burning  afternoon  sun  my  fiat-bottomed  dhow  lay  with 
flapping  sails  almost  motionless.  Behind  me  the  palms  of  the  Island 
of  Djerba  trembled  in  the  hot  haze,  and  in  front,  away  on  the  horizon, 
I could  see  the  boat  which  was  to  take  me  to  Tripoli — if  I could  catch 
her.  Round  Djerba  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  steamers  have  to  lie 
a good  five  miles  from  the  shore.  Slowly  my  Arab  boatmen  got  out 
their  clumsy  oars,  and  began  to  row.  “ If  Allah  wills,”  they  said, 
“ we  shall  be  in  time.”  If  not,  it  meant  another  week  of  bliss  in  the 
Island  of  Lotus  Eaters — a prospect  not  without  its  charms.  However, 
on  this  occasion,  further  consumption  of  lotus  flowers  was  not  to  be  my 
fate  ; and  at  last,  within  hearing  of  the  already  rising  anchor  chain, 
I was  hauled  on  board,  more  it  seemed  to  me  out  of  charity  than  as  an 
asset  to  the  company’s  dividends. 

The  Island  of  Djerba  lies  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes,  and  if  anyone  desires  a true  rest-cure — the  real,  simple  life — 
with  the  charms  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  let  him  go  to  Djerba.  But 
be  warned  ! no  lotus  flowers  grow  there  ; it  pains  me  to  overthrow  the 
time-honoured  legend,  but  the  fact  must  be  chronicled. 
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By  steamer  from  Djerba  to  Tripoli  is  only  one  night  along  the  coast, 
and  when  I went  on  deck  next  morning  at  sunrise,  we  were  anchored 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  inside  a line  of  dangerous-looking 
rocks,  which  just  showed  above  the  water.  In  the  hands  of  any  other 
nation,  this  reef  would  have  been  turned  into  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
under  Turkish  rule  it  remains  a serious  menace  to  shipping,  and  in  rough 
weather  often  forces  steamers  to  pass  without  stopping  at  all.  But 
the  black  rocks  held  my  attention  only  a moment.  Along  the  water’s 
edge  lay  the  most  truly  Eastern  town  I had  ever  seen.  Before  its  snowy 
domes  and  spear-like  minarets,  Algiers,  Tunis  and  even  Constantinople 
paled  and  were  as  nothing.  Tripoli  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  splendour 
of  these  others,  but  here  was  no  mixture  of  East  and  West,  no  blending 
of  styles.  It  was  the  purity  of  line  and  the  complete  absence  of  European 
architecture,  which  made  one  feel  that  this,  at  last,  was  the  true  Arab 
East. 

Away  along  the  coast  to  the  south-east  stretched  the  oasis,  framing 
the  white  town  with  its  dark  green  ; while  in  the  centre,  bathing  its 
grey  bastions  in  the  sparkling  water,  towered  an  old  Spanish  fort,  half 
in  ruins,  but  still  used  as  a prison  and  residence  of  the  Pacha.  The  rest 
was  a maze  of  white  flat  roofs,  with  here  and  there  a splash  of  red  where 
the  cloths  of  the  bath-houses  fluttered  in  the  sun. 

The  true  Arab  is  of  noble  appearance  at  all  times,  so  I conclude  that 
the  Tripolitan  boatmen  cannot  be  of  the  purest  blood.  At  any  rate 
their  villainy  is  indescribable.  However,  my  choice  was  limited,  and 
I surrendered  at  last  to  a gang  of  veritable  cut-throats — descendants  of 
famous  pirates  perhaps — and  after  ten  minutes’  agony  in  their  leaking 
boat,  found  myself  at  the  Custom-house,  the  centre  of  a yelling  multi- 
coloured mob,  my  baggage  in  the  hands  of  half-a-dozen  ruffians — and 
no  official  of  any  sort  in  sight.  I might  have  remained  there  indefinitely 
had  not  former  experience  helped  me.  In  Turkey  one  must  seek  the 
source  of  power,  and  use  the  never-failing  golden  key  for  all  closed 
doors.  We  consider  the  Turks  unprogressive,  almost  barbarous,  but 
in  sense  of  humour  they  leave  us  far  behind.  To  see  the  stately  official 
covered  with  orders  and  medals,  whom  at  last  I discovered  in  an  inner 
sanctum,  solemnly  receive  five  francs,  and,  with  many  salaams,  pass 
my  unopened  baggage  into  freedom,  repaid  a thousand  times  the 
discomfort  of  landing. 

Outside,  all  Islam  seemed  crowded  into  the  narrow  picturesque  streets. 
Turks  in  badly-fitting  frock-coats  rubbed  shoulders  with  Tunisian  Arabs, 
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A Street  Scene,  Tripoli.  The  South  or  Caravan  Gate. 
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Bedouins,  Arabs  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  even  Soudanese,  black  as 
ebony,  oily  and  shining,  picked  their  way  among  the  sleeping  dogs  and 
heaps  of  garbage.  And  the  odour  of  it  all ! How  I love  the  smell  of 
the  East ! that  subtle  mixture  of  burning  charcoal  and  spices,  with 
kiff,  chunam,  or  coffee  thrown  in  according  to  the  shop  one  happens  to 
be  passing.  Not  exactly  a pleasant  odour  in  itself,  but  one  feels  that  the 
East  would  be  nothing  without  it. 

About  the  so-called  hotel  I might  write  pages,  but  probably  my  readers 
would  not  thank  me  for  a plethora  of  gruesome  details.  Let  it  suffice 
that  it  consisted  of  the  usual  Arab  house,  built  round  a courtyard,  and  was 
kept  by  a Maltese,  a fact  which  speaks  volumes  to  those  who  know  the 
natives  of  that  island.  Now,  one  reason  in  particular  had  drawn  me  to 
Tripoli.  About  three  days’  journey  along  the  coast  to  the  east  lie  the 
ruins  of  Lebdis  Magna,  remains  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Africa, 
almost  as  perfect  as  those  of  Timgad  in  Algeria,  and  hardly  ever  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart  I imagined  that  nothing 
would  be  simpler  than  to  go  there.  But  alas  ! I had  reckoned  without 
my  host.  Nothing  is  simple  in  Turkey.  The  Consul  shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  would  do  his  best.  The  Pacha,  to  whom  I next  appealed, 
said  nothing,  but  plied  me  with  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and  did  me  the  rare 
favour  of  a personally-conducted  visit  to  the  prison,  even  proposing  to 
have  a man  bastinadoed  for  my  special  edification  ! On  my  polite  refusal 
of  such  an  honour,  he  salaamed  regretfully,  and  finally  told  me  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  give  the  desired  permission  for  my  trip. 

Elated  by  my  success,  I rushed  back  to  the  Consul,  only  to  learn  that 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Pacha’s  polite  speech  had  been— a polite  refusal. 
A direct  “ No  ” would  have  been  against  all  rules  of  etiquette  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  official  of  importance,  and  it  was  only  on  leaving  Tripoli 
that  I learned  how  I had  been  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  diplomatic 
intrigue. 

It  seems  that  some  time  before  my  arrival  an  English  official  had  been 
trying  to  get  permission  to  rejoin  his  post  on  Lake  Chad  by  the  direct 
way  across  the  desert  from  Tripoli  to  the  south,  which  would  open  up  a 
new  commercial  route. 

Backed  up  by  his  Government,  he  wished  to  be  given  an  official 
recognition  and  escort ; and  naturally  the  Consul  would  not  risk  a refusal 
by  pressing  other  claims  at  the  time.  In  the  end  the  official  left  with  an 
imposing  caravan,  but  my  permission  never  came,  and  Lebdis  Magna 
still  awaits  my  camera. 
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As  the  Consular  body  and  a few  merchants  are  the  only  Europeans 
in  Tripoli,  it  stands  to  reason  that  plotting  and  intrigue  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  I was  most  amused  at  hearing  the  secret  intentions  with 
which  I was  credited.  Nobody  could  believe  that  a simple  tourist  would 
come  to  Tripoli  without  an  arriere  pensee.  Each  country  imagines  that 
its  neighbour  is  preparing  to  “ protect  ” the  place  in  the  more  or  less 
distant  future.  “ After  Morocco — Tripoli,”  say  the  wiseacres  ; and 
I can  quite  believe  it. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I found  the  natives  quite 
friendly,  and  was  never  molested  in  any  of  my  long  walks  in  the  town  and 
oasis. 

The  beauty  of  the  latter  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  No  running 
water  exists  in  Tripoli,  and  every  drop  for  these  eight  square  miles  of 
palms  and  gardens  has  to  be  raised  from  the  wells,  or  norias,  which  abound 
everywhere.  The  system  is  the  ancient  one,  universal  in  the  East,  by 
which  a mule  or  camel  walks  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  raises 
the  water  in  a goat-skin,  which  empties  itself  into  a wooden  trough 
at  the  top  of  the  well.  The  creaking  of  the  wooden  rollers  never  ceases 
night  or  day,  and  as  the  wells  are  often  entirely  covered  with  bushes, 
the  sound  gives  a strange  impression  of  invisible  workers  labouring 
underground  in  the  deserted  oasis. 

On  the  south  the  desert  touches  the  very  walls  of  the  town,  extending 
away  in  arid  grandeur  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  grey  hills  and  valleys. 
Under  the  terrible  rays  of  the  midday  sun  it  seems  an  inferno  of  monotony 
and  heat ; but  at  sunset  a very  fairyland  of  rose  and  purple  takes  the 
place  of  the  palpitating  grey.  The  desert  is  alive.  A shepherd  with 
his  flock  of  goats  appears  from  nowhere,  wending  his  way  slowly 
homeward.  In  the  distance  one  hears  the  sound  of  approaching  bells, 
and  over  the  hillocks  rises  a long  line  of  camels,  moving  slowly,  majesti- 
cally, every  line  of  their  blue  and  red  trappings  standing  out  sharply 
in  the  failing  light.  The  curtains  of  the  huge  baskets  in  which  the  women 
travel  have  been  thrown  back,  and  one  catches  a glimpse  of  dark 
langorous  eyes  and  pearly  teeth  before  they  are  closed  once  more  as  the 
first  palms  are  reached.  The  Arab  rarely  gives  outward  sign  of  the  joy 
or  sorrow  he  feels.  No  quickening  of  pace,  no  word  or  cry,  as  the  journey 
ends,  after  weeks — perhaps  months — of  danger.  Allah  has  willed  that 
they  should  arrive  ; that  suffices.  It  is  the  admirable  unattainable 
“ Kismet  ” for  which  the  hurrying  European  must  sigh  in  vain. 

As  I turned  towards  the  town  in  the  gathering  twilight,  a large  modern- 
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looking  building  among  the  palms  caught  my  attention.  And  on  nearer 
inspection  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  large  barracks  which  the  Turks 
have  built  within  the  last  few  years.  Now  I knew  that  foreigners  are 
not  allowed  even  to  approach  any  military  post,  but  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  I determined  to  get  inside,  if  only  for  a moment.  There  was 
a large  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  long  white  wall,  so  I walked  boldly 
towards  it  expecting  every  moment  to  be  turned  back  or  even  arrested. 
However,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  To  my  astonishment  not  a soul 
was  to  be  seen.  Under  the  archway  on  one  side  a guard  room,  on  the 
other  a smaller  one  with  a divan  and  table  evidently  for  the  officer  on 
guard  ; and  both  were  empty.  Where  were  the  soldiers  ? The  great 
courtyard  was  deserted  and  presented  no  particular  interest.  A line 
of  well-built  stables  told  me  that  the  place  was  a cavalry  barracks — 
without  men  or  horses.  I retired  as  I had  come,  unmolested  ; but 
outside  the  gate  the  sound  of  hoofs  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
town  made  me  hesitate.  A moment  later  an  officer  and  four  men  galloped 
up  and  dismounted.  The  officer,  a young  man  of  about  thirty,  showed 
none  of  the  shabbiness  of  the  ordinary  Turk.  Not  a speck  of  dust  on 
the  well-fitting  dark  blue  uniform  ; not  a strap  or  buckle  out  of  place. 
I looked  and  wondered.  But  the  men — what  a contrast ! No  smartness 
here.  Their  clothes  had  been  patched  and  repatched,  till  not  a shred 
of  the  original  uniform  remained  ; only  one  wore  what  had  once  been 
boots.  And  still  they  are  splendid  soldiers,  and  because  of  their  rags 
and  unkempt  appearance  one  is  forced  to  admire  them  all  the  more. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  important  garrisons,  the  Turkish  soldier 
hardly  ever  receives  any  pay.  Each  man  gets  two  loaves  of  bread  a day, 
and  in  order  to  have  a few  pence  for  their  other  needs,  they  generally 
sell  one  of  them.  At  Tripoli  I often  saw  them  standing  in  rows  in  the 
market  place,  each  with  his  basket  of  bread  in  front  of  him,  doing  business 
like  the  ordinary  bakers.  But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  officer 
salaamed  politely  and  remarked  in  excellent  French  that  he  must  ask 
me  not  to  remain  where  I was,  as  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  approach 
the  barracks.  For  a moment  I was  about  to  comply  with  his  request, 
but  the  situation  seemed  so  amusing  that,  at  all  risks,  I felt  I must  confide 
in  him.  So  I replied  that  I had  been  so  surprised  to  find  the  place 
deserted  that  I had  already  examined  the  whole  of  it.  The  quiet  laugh 
that  greeted  this  statement  relieved  my  mind  considerably.  “ Ah,” 
he  said,  “ what  is  the  use  of  hiding  the  truth  from  you  Europeans  ? 
You  find  out  everything.  These  barracks  were  built  for  a thousand 
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men,  and  I am  here  with  only  twenty.”  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  only  been  a few  months  in  Tripoli,  having  been  banished  from 
Constantinople  for  some  reason  which  he  himself  ignored.  “ Will  you 
go  back  ? ” I asked.  “ Inch  Allah  ” (if  Allah  wills),  was  the  reply. 
“ Nearly  all  of  us  are  here  for  the  same  reason,  and  hardly  anyone  can 
hope  to  see  the  Bosphorus  again.”  And  I went  on  my  way,  wondering 
what  unwritten  pages  of  Turkish  history  these  political  undesirables 
could  unfold — if  they  dared. 

There  are  two  market  days  in  Tripoli  every  week.  One  is  held  on  the 
shore,  east  of  the  town  ; the  other  further  out,  in  the  oasis.  Both 
are  full  of  interest,  but  the  market  on  the  shore  is  by  far  the 
more  important  and  picturesque  of  the  two.  The  evening  before, 
numerous  caravans  of  camels,  horses,  mules  and  donkeys  arrived  from 
the  interior.  Every  caravanserai  was  full.  Next  morning  the  long 
stretch  of  yellow  sand  seethed  with  a crowd  of  anxious  buyers  and  sellers. 
Each  merchant  had  his  appointed  place,  and  I was  surprised  at  the  order 
which  prevailed.  After  the  camels,  horses  and  mules,  came  the  sellers 
of  straw  and  grass,  an  important  business  in  this  waterless  country. 
Behind  the  rows  of  green  and  yellow  bundles,  the  camels,  which  had 
brought  them  disdainfully,  watched  the  heated  bargaining  of  their  owner. 
Further  on,  rolls  of  matting  with  the  quaintest  designs  of  green  and  red 
and  blue  covered  the  ground.  They  are  usually  made  of  alfa  grass, 
soft  and  thick,  and  come  from  the  high  plateaux  away  to  the  south. 
The  Soudanese  basket  makers  formed  an  amusing  group.  Most  of  them 
were  women,  laughing  and  chattering  unceasingly  as  only  negro  women 
can.  They  love  a bargain  and  shrieked  with  delight  when  at  last  I bought 
a multicoloured  basket — at  probably  four  times  its  proper  price.  Now 
the  crowd  grew  thicker,  and  with  some  difficulty  I pushed  my  way  to 
the  front.  A Soudanese  devil-dancer  was  giving  his  performance, 
accompanying  his  whining  chant  by  rhythmic  beats  on  a small 
“ tom-tom  ” or  drum.  A skin,  embroidered  with  shells  and  fringed 
with  small  human  bones,  formed  his  only  clothing.  From  neck  and 
arms  hung  festoons  of  beads  and  shells,  and  a hideous  mask,  crowned 
with  a tuft  of  feathers,  completely  covered  his  head.  Soon  the  singing 
stopped,  and  he  began  to  dance,  first  slowly,  swaying  his  body  to  and 
fro,  as  if  to  prepare  the  necessary  force,  then  faster  and  faster — round 
and  round  in  ever  smaller  circles — his  head  thrown  back  at  every  turn, 
till  I could  see  the  bloodshot  eyes  through  their  covering  of  beads.  At 
last  he  was  only  a mass  of  whirling  colour.  The  crowd  took  up  the 
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wailing  chant  Aik-ah-ah , stamping  and  clapping  their  hands  in  a frenzy 
of  excitement,  till  with  a yell  the  dancer  fell  inert  to  the  ground. 

Close  by  the  Arab  doctor  had  pitched  his  little  tent.  I looked  in  vain 
for  pills  and  powders  ; his  only  stock-in-trade  seemed  to  consist  of  paper 
and  ink  and  sand  to  dry  it  with.  Was  he  a faith  healer  ? Should  I 
witness  a miracle  I wondered.  But  before  long  my  doubts  were  set  at 
rest.  The  doctor’s  method  was  simplicity  itself.  Where  we  go  to  a 
specialist,  pay  a guinea,  and  get  a prescription  made  up  by  the 
chemist,  the  Tripolitan  patient  pays  a halfpenny — swallows  the 
prescription,  paper,  ink  and  all,  and  goes  home — let  us  hope,  vastly 
the  better  for  it.  As  I watched,  a woman  brought  her  little  girl  for 
treatment.  The  doctor  made  her  sit  down  before  him,  and  recited  a 
long  incantation  for  all  the  world  like  an  indifferent  Scottish  minister 
“ putting  up  ” an  extempore  prayer.  From  time  to  time  he  touched 
the  girl’s  bare  breast  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Then  the 
prescription  was  solemnly  written,  and  as  solemnly  eaten,  by  the  small 
patient — a copper  coin  changed  hands — and  mother  and  daughter  went 
their  way  smiling,  and  perhaps — chi  lo  sa  ? — cured.  Should  I propose 
myself  as  a “ case  ” ? I was  in  excellent  health,  but  that  could  make 
no  difference.  The  leech,  however,  seemed  to  divine  my  infidel  intentions  ; 
under  his  disdainful  stare  my  courage  failed  me  and  I fled. 

In  the  barber’s  tent  clients  were  numerous.  The  operation  was  a long 
one,  as  not  only  the  chin  but  also  the  head  had  to  be  shaved,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  no  water  was  employed.  But,  after  all,  habit  is  everything. 

Near  the  town  gate  a space  had  been  cleared  and  wrestling  was  going 
on.  The  performers  were  all  soldiers,  splendid  men,  and  their  comrades 
and  officers  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  sport.  I was  told 
that  the  Pacha  himself  was  often  present.  These  wrestling  bouts 
are  weekly  events  and  the  champions  are  trained  with  the  greatest 
care.  They  let  me  take  a snapshot,  unfortunately  rather  a distant  one, 
and  asked  eagerly  if  such  strong  men  were  to  be  found  in  our  armies. 
And  when  I replied  that  the  reputation  of  Turkish  wrestling  was  already 
made  in  Europe,  they  were  frankly  delighted. 

Late  that  evening  I was  awakened  by  a great  shouting  and  singing 
beneath  my  window.  The  street  was  full  of  people  moving  slowly  in 
the  same  direction,  and  soon  I saw  that  they  were  conducting  an  Arab 
bride  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  First  came  the  numerous  friends 
of  both  families,  hastening  to  get  good  places  at  the  marriage  feast. 
Then  twelve  bearers  of  enormous  paper  lanterns,  surrounding  a group 
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of  musicians  and  singers.  After  them  the  bride  herself  appeared, 
supported  on  either  side  by  her  mother  and  nearest  female  relations. 
She  advanced  slowly,  almost  carried  by  her  attendants,  with  arms 
outstretched  and  upheld  to  show  the  heavy  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
which  weighed  them  down.  A veil  covered  her  face,  but  I could  see 
the  langorous  eyes,  circled  with  kohl,  the  darkened  eyelids  drooping 
with  fatigue.  All  day  long  she  had  sat  like  a statue  decked  out  for  some 
festival,  listening  to  the  endless  compliments  and  advice  of  her  female 
relatives.  And  now  at  midnight  she  wTas  to  be  handed  over  to  her  future 
lord  and  master.  At  her  elbow  among  the  women,  a professional  poet 
sang  without  ceasing  of  the  valour  and  strength  and  beauty  of  him  who 
had  chosen  her,  and  the  joy  and  love  she  felt  to  be  his  bride.  At  last 
the  procession  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  gradually  the  singing 
died  away.  Except  for  the  inevitable  concert  of  street-dogs,  Tripoli 
was  silent. 

Next  day  the  steamer  arrived  that  was  to  take  me  to  Malta  ; back 
to  civilization  and  bustle  and  hurry.  No  more  idle  hours  in  the  oasis 
listening  to  the  creaking  norias ; no  more  sunsets  in  the  desert.  I was 
frankly  sorry  to  leave  this  bit  of  the  real  East,  of  which  the  very  drawbacks 
had  proved  so  charming. 

Under  the  slanting  sun  the  spear-like  minarets  sank  slowly  into  the 
waves,  and  the  rising  sea  and  chilly  north  wind  bade  me  say  good-bye 
to  Tripoli.  The  vision  had  gone,  but  the  memory  remained. 


A Tour  in  Western  Thibet. 

By  C.  M.  ENRIQUEZ. 

It  is  a fact  of  great  political  significance  that  while,  with  the  progress 
of  trade,  exploration  and  civilization,  many  parts  of  Central  Asia  are 
being  opened  up,  Thibet  becomes  year  by  year  less  accessible.  It  is  true 
that  the  late  mission  to  Lhassa  shattered  the  theory  of  a “ Forbidden 
City  ” so  far  as  the  Thibetans  are  concerned,  and  it  is  “ forbidden  ” 
still  only  because  the  British  Government  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  guardianship  of  the  virginity  of  the  Thibetan  capital.  This  isolation 
is,  however,  enforced  only  in  the  case  of  Europeans.  The  trade  between 
India  and  Thibet  is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  by  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  agents  and  by  the  improvement  of  road  and  postal  com- 
munications. 

One  small  fragment  of  Thibet  alone  remains  open  to  a limited  number 
of  travellers  and  sportsmen  every  summer.  It  is  the  western  corner, 
known  as  Ladakh,  which  now  no  longer  belongs  to  China,  but  is  counted 
amongst  the  provinces  of  His  Highness  Sir  Pratap  Singh,  the  Maharaja 
of  Kashmir. 

Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  is  a convenient  base  for  an  expedition 
to  Ladakh.  I remained  there  a month,  completing  my  arrangements, 
buying  stores,  yakdans  and  other  requisites  for  the  journey,  and  waiting 
for  the  snow  to  melt  from  the  high  passes  of  the  Deosai  and  Chota  Burzil. 
At  length,  the  road  being  reported  open,  I set  off  down  the  Jhelum  River, 
in  a light  country  boat.  The  crossing  of  Woolar  Lake,  a great  expanse 
of  inland  sea,  reflecting  on  its  waters  many  fine  snow-clad  peaks,  showed 
me  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  Kashmir.  I proceeded  quickly  up 
the  Gaurais  Valley  to  Burzil  Chowki.  The  Deosai  is  a great  treeless 
plateau,  having  a general  elevation  above  sea  level  of  some  thirteen 
thousand  feet.  I found  its  thick  coating  of  winter  snow  fast  disappearing  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  innumerable  streams  that  flow  across  it  were  in 
such  a swollen  condition  that  it  was  only  by  clinging  to  the  stirrup  leather 
of  one  of  my  sturdy  caravan  ponies  that  I was  able  to  make  headway 
against  the  torrent.  Except  for  the  little  marmots,  who  scrambled  up 
on  to  the  rocks  and  screamed  as  our  party  passed,  no  living  thing  was 
visible  on  the  desolate  downs  of  the  Deosai  during  the  three  days  in 
which  I hurried  across  this  dread  upland.  A fifteen  thousand  feet  pass 
blocked  the  far  side  of  the  frozen  plain  ; and  from  there  the  road  descended 
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steeply  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
in  which  lay  Skardu,  the  chief  town  of  Baltistan. 

The  Skardu  Valley  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  five  or  six  miles 
broad.  A huge  and  imposing  rock,  like  a miniature  Gibraltar,  rises 
from  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  Indus  flows  lazily  below  it  through  many 
channels.  At  its  exit  it  enters  a series  of  appalling  gorges  and  defiles. 
Skardu  village  is  situated  on  an  alluvial  plateau,  at  a height  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level. 

My  road  now  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Shy  ok,  and  along  the  left  bank 
of  that  river.  Many  times  it  crossed  the  face  of  a precipice  on  a series 
of  unsteady  looking  pegs,  and  sometimes  it  darted  up  the  hillside  for  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  to  avoid  some  obstacle.  On  such  occasions  I obtained 
some  grand  views  of  Mount  Masherbrun  (twenty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet),  which  towered  majestically  up  into  the 
vault  of  heaven.  It  really  was  a beautiful  and  imposing  sight.  This 
peak  must  be  amongst  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  for  Nunga 
Purbat,  which  is  third  on  the  list,  is  barely  a thousand  feet  higher  than 
Masherbrun. 

Khapalu  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-wooded  villages  in  Baltistan. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  the  Raja  of  Khapalu  sent  me  a dali  of  cherries 
and  apricots,  and  hoped  I would  come  and  watch  a game  of  polo  in  the 
evening.  In  return  I sent  the  Raja  Nasir  Ali  Khan  and  his  uncle,  Sher 
Ah  Khan,  presents  of  mirrors  and  cloth.  At  sunset  I repaired  to  the 
polo  ground,  which  proved  to  be  a very  good  one  for  these  parts.  On 
one  side  was  a pavilion,  in  which  I took  a seat.  A tremendous  noise 
of  trumpets,  seranais  and  drums  heralded  the  advance  of  the  Raja, 
his  uncle,  and  ah  the  players.  Nasir  Ah  Khan  is  a very  good-looking 
fehow  of  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed 
in  spotless  white,  with  a neat  turban  and  long  knee-boots.  He  was, 
however,  rather  shy,  and  his  uncle,  Sher  Ali,  took  the  lead  in  conversation, 
and  in  everything  else.  The  whole  family,  including  dozens  of  the  Raja’s 
cousins  (Sher  Ah’s  sons)  were  very  distinguished  looking,  with  fair  com- 
plexions and  dark  and  neatly-cut  locks.  They  are  of  the  bluest  blood 
in  Baltistan  and  are  allied  to  the  House  of  Skardu.  Though  now  deposed 
by  the  Raja  of  Kashmir,  they  hold  Khapalu  as  a “ Jagir.”  The  polo 
was  very  much  the  same  as  that  played  in  Chitral.  The  game  was  fast 
and  reckless,  and  in  this  instance  the  players  were  much  better  mounted 
than  usual.  Nasir  Ah  took  part  in  the  game  and  the  rest  of  the  fifteen 
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players  were  mostly  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Raja  played 
dashingly,  and  was  by  far  the  most  skilful  man  on  the  field. 

The  following  morning  I called  on  the  Raja.  His  house  is  a fine  old 
five-storied  building,  with  a spacious  covered-in  verandah  on  the  top 
floor,  from  which  a beautiful  view  of  Khapalu  and  the  Shyok  valley  was 
obtained.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  poor  light,  the  party  insisted  on  arranging 
itself  into  a group  to  be  photographed.  Afterwards  tea  was  proposed, 
which  consisted  of  biscuits  and  very  sweet  cocoa,  served  from  a large  silver 
jug  into  little  china  cups.  I asked  Sher  Ali  Khan  what  was  written  in 
the  Koran  about  Mussulmans  eating  with  unbelievers.  He  replied  that  the 
fact  of  eating  was  nowhere  forbidden,  provided  that  the  food  was  cooked 
by  a Mussulman.  I was  rather  amused  to  hear  him  make  this  remark 
while  he  was  munching  Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuits  ! He  believed, 
or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  stores  were  actually  made  in  the  shops 
in  Srinagar  from  which  he  bought  them. 

My  call  was  returned  directly  ; in  fact  so  promptly  that  the  Rajas 
accompanied  me  back  to  my  camp.  I proposed  to  sit  outside,  where  all 
the  cousins  could  be  accommodated  with  rugs,  but  Sher  Ali  (taking  the 
lead  as  usual)  preferred  the  tent  (which  he  secretly  wanted  to  inspect). 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  bed,  while  the  Raja  and  others  had  chairs,  and  the 
cousins  sat  in  rows  outside.  A disturbance  was  caused  by  my  dog 
suddenly  waking  up  under  the  bed  and  finding  Sher  Ali’s  legs  beside  him. 
Sher  Ali  remained  cross-legged  for  the  rest  of  his  stay,  although  the 
dog  was  instantly  flung  outside  ! I offered  tea,  but  Sher  Ali  Khan 
preferred  blanc-mange  of  all  things  (“  cornflour  puttin  ”),  which  was  at 
once  produced  by  my  servant  with  such  rapidity  that  I am  sure  he  must 
have  been  given  a hint  on  the  subject  beforehand.  I gave  them  Crosse 
and  Blackwell  jam  with  it,  which  they  would  only  consent  to  eat  after 
I had  assured  them  that  it  was  bought  in  Srinagar.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  cousins  made  free  with  my  cake  and  cigarettes. 

Near  Khapalu  the  Shyok  River  had  to  be  crossed  on  skin  rafts,  locally 
known  as  zalcs.  These  consisted  of  about  twenty  large  inflated  goat- 
skins loosely  bound  together,  and  supporting  a framework  of  a dozen 
poles.  Two  journeys  of  each  of  the  two  zaks  took  across  the  whole  of 
my  kit,  my  ten  coolies,  three  servants,  myself  and  the  crew.  The  rafts 
were  lifted  out  after  each  trip,  and  the  skins  blown  up  tight  again.  They 
leaked  considerably,  which  caused  a continual  whistling  and  bubbling. 
These  frail  craft  were  very  buoyant,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  feel 
that,  even  if  they  came  to  bits,  each  separate  part  would  float.  The 
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crew  consisted  of  two  or  three  men  armed  only  with  poles,  so  that  they 
had  not  the  least  control  over  their  zaks  once  they  were  in  the  deep  and 
rough  water.  They  relied  entirely  on  their  knowledge  of  the  stream, 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  right  starting-point,  from  which  the  river 
would  steer  them  of  its  own  accord  to  the  exact  spot  they  desired  to  reach 
on  the  further  bank.  It  struck  me  that  these  zaks  were  just  what  were 
wanted  in  the  army.  The  regimental  massaks  of  the  Indian  army  in 
themselves  would  make  a zak.  Fifteen  big  skins  would  carry  ten  men 
with  rifles.  One  hundred  and  fifty  skins  would  carry  a whole  company. 
Enough  for  half  a company  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a regiment, 
and  the  whole  could  easily  be  carried  on  a mule.  As  I became  more 
confident  in  the  zak , I began  to  look  forward  to  the  rapids  where  we 
spun  along,  bobbing  amongst  the  waves  and  revolving  helplessly  round 
and  round.  The  motion  was  quite  exhilarating.  We  flew  past  bluffs 
and  cliffs,  villages  and  fields,  and  banks  of  sand  trembling  in  mirage, 
until  at  last  we  reached  the  far  bank  two  miles  lower  down. 

I now  proceeded  by  easy  stages  towards  the  Chorbat  La,  the  high 
mountain  pass  which  divides  Baltistan  from  Ladakh.  The  Balti  villages 
were  poverty-stricken  places,  where  sufficient  crops  for  the  needs  of  the 
prolific  Mussulman  population  could  only  with  difficulty  be  raised. 
Apricots  alone,  Nature  had  provided  with  a lavish  hand.  The  people 
gorged  themselves  on  them  ; and,  as  in  Kashmir,  the  sheep,  goats,  cattle 
and  dogs  eat  the  fallen  mulberries,  so  in  Baltistan  the  poor  half-starved 
creatures  devour  the  apricots  which  litter  the  ground  for  a few  weeks  each 
year. 

The  rapid  transition  from  summer  to  winter  on  these  Himalayan 
journeys  are  one  of  the  greatest  trials  to  which  the  traveller  has  to  submit. 
Upon  leaving  Chorbat  village,  the  last  human  habitation  on  the  Baltistan 
side,  I continued  ascending  steeply  for  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 
I found  plenty  of  yaks  grazing  on  the  higher  hills,  which  were  engaged  as 
transport  for  the  morrow.  It  snowed  hard  all  night  and  the  tents  were 
half -buried  in  the  drifts.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  march  in  the 
morning  seemed  poor.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  I do  not  think  I slept 
a wink.  The  coolies  spent  this  miserable  night  in  the  open,  where  it  was 
freezing  hard.  There  is  no  sort  of  shelter-hut  on  the  pass  for  these  poor 
wretches. 

The  morning  was  fortunately  fine,  and  the  yaks  having  been  driven  in, 
jingling  all  over  with  icicles,  an  early  start  was  made  by  six  a.m.  There 
was  a camping  ground  about  a mile  from  where  I spent  the  night,  but  it 
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is  not  a very  suitable  place,  there  being  no  grass  for  the  animals. 
However,  had  I camped  there,  I might  have  been  able  to  save  a life, 
for  a little  ahead,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  final  ascent  to  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the  Chorbat  La,  I came  upon  a suspicious-looking 
bundle  of  blankets  which,  being  half-buried  in  snow,  must  have  been 
lying  there  some  hours.  I caused  the  blanket  to  be  removed,  and  beneath 
it  found  the  body  of  a Balti  coolie.  I immediately  dismounted  to 
examine  it.  The  nose,  ears  and  other  extremities  were  already  black 
with  frostbite.  The  man  could  not  be  said  to  be  dead,  since  there  yet 
remained  the  spark  of  life  ; but  he  had,  I afterwards  ascertained,  been 
lying  there  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  Brandy  was  quickly  unpacked, 
and  I had  a fire  lit  with  some  wood  I fortunately  still  had  with  me.  I also 
gave  the  poor  fellow  hot  cocoa,  and  set  the  coolies  to  rub  his  limbs  in  order 
to  restore  circulation.  After  an  hour’s  hard  work  the  last  signs  of  life 
disappeared  ; and  so,  behoving  him  dead,  I hoisted  him  on  to  my  riding 
yak,  and  with  an  escort  of  three  Ladakhis  sent  the  corpse  down  the  valley 
to  Hanoo.  It  was  a ghastly  sight  to  see  the  poor  body  lurch  this  way  and 
that,  with  the  head  fallen  forward  on  the  chest.  The  snow  was  now 
swirling  silently  down,  which  added  to  the  cheerlessness  of  the  scene. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  yaks  had  been  moving  on,  and  were  now  disappearing 
over  the  crest  of  the  pass.  I hurried  on  up  the  last  steep  ascent  of  snow, 
reaching  the  top  at  about  half-past  nine  a.m.  Looking  back  I took  my 
farewell  of  Baltistan.  Beyond  the  Indus  rose  some  magnificent  snowy 
peaks  ; and  from  the  valley,  up  which  I had  just  toiled,  the  sorry  little 
cavalcade  of  the  dead  Balti  were  disappearing.  I wonder  if  the  body 
was  ever  buried,  or  just  flung  under  the  first  convenient  boulder. 

And  now  I descended  into  Ladakh.  Looking  north  I saw  in  the  far 
distance  a mighty  wall  of  mountains,  one  of  whose  peaks,  K2  (not  visible 
from  here),  is  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  while  many 
others  are  over  twenty-five  thousand  feet  high.  This  chain  divides 
Baltistan  from  Chinese  Turkistan.  My  own  elevation,  at  the  summit  of 
the  Chorbat  La,  was  only  a very  little  short  of  sixteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  first  descent  was  a rough  hut,  from  which  crawled 
a semi-snow  blind  man  calling,  “For  God’s  sake,  for  Christ’s  sake,  help  me, 
Sahib  ! ” He  was  the  comrade  of  the  first  coolie  I had  found,  and  I now 
heard  the  tragic  story  of  the  disaster.  These  two  Baltis  were  returning 
from  a journey  to  Simla ; and  were  only  three  days’  march  distant 
from  their  home  in  Khapalu.  Either  fatigue  or  snowblindness  was  the 
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cause  of  the  collapse.  At  any  rate  both  became  smitten  with  snow- 
blindness  later.  Many  people,  mostly  their  own  countrymen,  passed 
them  and  heeded  not  their  appeals  for  help.  Eventually  some  Baltis 
agreed  to  assist  them  across  the  pass  for  all  the  money  they  had  upon 
them.  One  miserable  man  could  not  move  and  was  abandoned  where 
I found  him  twenty-four  hours  later.  The  other  was  left  blind  and 
starving  with  the  baggage  of  both  in  this  hut.  I had  him  and  his  kit 
carried  down  to  Hanoo  village. 

The  distinction  of  race  and  country  on  each  side  of  the  Chorbat  La 
is  almost  more  defined  than  in  the  case  of  the  Zoji  La.  The  Baltis  are 
polygamists  and  are  exceedingly  poor  ; many  of  them  being  in  actual 
want.  The  country  being  unable  to  support  a large  population  many 
of  the  inhabitants  go  to  Simla  and  elsewhere  to  seek  a living.  The  Baltis 
are  Mohammedans  and  are  very  different  from  the  well-to-do  Ladakhis, 
though  their  languages  are  similar.  The  Ladakhis,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  Buddhists,  and  belong  to  the  Mongolian  branch  of  humanity.  They 
are,  in  fact,  slit-eyed,  pig-tailed  Thibetans  ; a happy,  cheery  and  well- 
to-do  people.  They  practice  polyandry,  by  which  system  a maid  takes 
unto  her,  as  husbands,  a family  of  three  or  four  brothers,  and  one  or 
two  strangers  besides.  Her  children  refer  to  her  husbands  as  their 
“ Number  one  ” or  “ Number  four  ” father,  there  being  no  certainty 
to  which  husband  they  owe  their  existence  ! No  doubt  to  Western  ideas, 
such  a system  appears  outrageous  in  the  extreme  ; but  in  truth  it  is  a 
means  by  which  nature  keeps  within  bounds  the  population  of  a country 
which  is  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  for  an  oasis  of  crops 
here  and  there  round  a village.  The  lowest  valleys  of  Ladakh  are  twelve 
thousand  feet,  and  Ladakhis  who  venture  to  such  low-lying  places  as 
Kashmir  (which  is  five  thousand  feet)  contract  fevers  and  die.  A certain 
part  of  the  population  live  at  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
dwell  at  a higher  altitude  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  An 
outlet  for  a growing  population  by  emigration  is  thus  impossible.  The 
result  is  that  the  population  cannot  be  allowed  to  increase.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  men  become  priests,  and  retire  to  the  great  monasteries, 
where,  as  red-robed  Lamas,  they  spend  a happy,  easy  life. 

These  Lamasarais  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  They  occupy 
fantastic  sites  on  the  summits  of  crags,  and  upon  the  face  of  precipices. 
Inside  they  present  an  intricate  maze  of  chambers,  roofs,  verandahs 
and  galleries,  filled  with  brass  and  painted  Buddhas,  Chinese  embroideries, 
old  manuscripts  and  prayer-wheels.  These  prayer- wheels  range  in  size 
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from  the  little  ones  which  each  Lama  twirls  in  his  hand,  to  the  giant 
wheels  which  are  turned  by  machinery  or  by  a water-mill,  and  which 
repeat  a thousand  thousand  times  in  each  revolution  the  sacred  invo- 
cation, Om  ! mani  padmi  om  ! (Oh  ! thou  jewel  in  the  lotus,  oh  !) 

The  approach  to  these  religious  buildings  are  through  long  defiles 
hedged  in  with  “ chortens,”  or  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  departed 
Lamas,  and  by  “ manes  ” or  prayer- walls,  built  up  of  slabs  of  inscribed 
stones.  The  “ chortens  ” are  often  forty  feet  high  and  are  occasionally 
built  on  an  arch,  astride  the  road.  No  one  goes  a journey,  or  starts 
any  undertaking  without  inscribing  a stone  to  place  on  the  local  “ manes  ” 
wall ; so,  in  the  course  of  generations,  these  walls  assume  vast  propor- 
tions. Outside  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  there  are  “ manes  ” twelve 
feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  broad  and  a mile  and  a half  long. 
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There  is  still  plenty  of  real  travel,  and  even  a good  deal  of  exploration, 
to  be  done  in  New  Zealand.  Certain  parts,  such  as  the  Hot  Lakes  district, 
have  been  described  over  and  over  again,  though  even  here  it  is  generally 
the  same  things  which  are  mentioned,  many  other  features  quite  as 
interesting  being  wholly  passed  over.  The  Southern  Lakes  and  the 
Fjords  are  also  stock  subjects  of  travel  articles — that  is,  so  much  of  them 
as  the  ordinary  tourist  sees,  which  is  not  so  very  much  after  all.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a general  impression  that  all  the  tracks  in  New 
Zealand  are  now  well  beaten,  and  that  it  has  no  longer  any  attraction  to 
offer  the  traveller  as  distinct  from  the  mere  tourist. 

I shall  deal,  then,  only  with  those  districts  of  the  Dominion  which  are 
least  known,  and  seldom  visited  by  tourists.  In  the  South  Island,  there 
is  Westland  and  a great  part  of  the  Southern  Alps,  as  well  as  the  district 
lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Fjords.  In  the  North  Island, 
there  is  the  Urewera,  or  King  Country,  and  the  kauri-gum  country, 
vaguely  called  “ north  of  Auckland,”  or  “ the  Far  North.”  It  is  West- 
land  and  the  Southern  Alps  which  I consider  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  therefore  with  these  districts 
that  I am  now  chiefly  concerned. 

I hope  to  make  it  clear  that  travel  in  New  Zealand,  away  from  beaten 
tracks,  demands  a strong  constitution  and  a certain  amount  of  endurance. 
Most  women  and  many  men,  accustomed  only  to  old  highly-civilised 
countries,  are  altogether  unfitted  for  it.  For  them  this  article  is  not 
written.  No  man  should  attempt  exploration  travel,  either  in  Westland 
or  further  south,  unless  he  can  “ swag  ” well,  and  he  must  have  colonials 
with  him  as  guides — men  able  to  carry  well  and  follow  a blazed  track. 
As  all  labour  is  very  dear  in  New  Zealand,  compared  with  Europe,  this 
naturally  means  considerable  expense. 

New  Zealanders  themselves  have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  explora- 
tion and  naturalist  work,  notably  Dr.  Teichelmann,  of  Hokitika,  who 
probably  knows  more  about  Westland  and  its  lakes,  glaciers,  and  bush  than 
any  man  living  ; and  Mr.  Edgar  Stead  and  Mr.  W.  Bickerton,  both  of 
Christchurch,  who  have  spent  much  time  studying  and  photographing 
the  very  interesting  wild  birds.  Besides  them,  there  is  Dr.  Bell,  the 
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Canadian  geologist,  who  is  at  present  making  a geological  survey  of 
New  Zealand  for  the  Government,  and  with  him  is  a New  Zealander  (by 
adoption,  but  not  by  birth),  J.  Clarke,  formerly  chief  Government 
guide  at  the  Hermitage,  Mount  Cook,  than  whom  few,  if  any,  know 
more  about  the  Southern  Alps. 

Though  I cannot  claim  to  have  done  any  actual  exploration  myself, 
I have  set  foot  in  some  very  little  known  parts  of  New  Zealand — the 
colony  where  I was  born,  in  which  my  grandfather  was  a pioneer  settler, 
and  which  my  father  helped  first  to  survey — and  I have  also  been  in  one 
or  two  places,  notably  over  the  Copland  Pass,  Southern  Alps,  where 
certainly  no  woman  ever  went  before,  nor,  till  this  year,  since.  It  is  of 
this  expedition  I intend  chiefly  to  write,  as  it  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  travel  in  the  Southern  Alps  and  in  Westland. 

The  district  generally  known  as  Mount  Cook,  though  some  distance  from 
the  mountain’s  base,  is  ninety-six  miles  from  a railway.  Until  recently 
it  was  accessible  by  coach  only,  but  now  a motor-car  service  takes  the 
place  of  the  coach.  Till  recently,  also,  the  one  hotel  (the  Hermitage)  was 
owned  by  Government ; but  now  it  has  passed  into  private  hands.  The 
Hermitage  is  really  much  nearer  Mount  Sefton  than  Mount  Cook,  being 
almost  under  that  terrible  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  down  which  avalanches 
crash  at  intervals  night  and  day.  Sefton,  though  not  over  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  has  just  been  ascended  for  the  second 
time  only. 

In  the  Mount  Cook  district  and  the  Southern  Alps  generally  uncertain 
weather  is  a great  trial,  and  conditions  of  climbing  and  travel  are  generally 
far  harder,  but  also  far  more  interesting,  than  in  Europe.  The  mountains 
are  extraordinarily  weather-beaten,  and  the  scenery  wild  and  even  sublime 
in  its  suggestion  of  unapproachable  grandeur  ; yet  I am  not  the  only 
one  for  whom  it  has  an  extraordinary  fascination.  Even  as  I write, 
a letter  comes  to  me  from  an  unknown  correspondent  who  spent  five 
years  in  New  Zealand,  part  cf  the  time  in  Westland,  and  who  has  also 
travelled  in  the  Himalayas,  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  world  : — “I  am 
not  a colonial,  but  I’m  often  homesick  for  all  the  wealth  of  beauty,  the 
sunshine  and  the  unspoiled  nature  I saw  on  those  bush  rides  ” (in  West- 
land  and  south  of  the  Alps).  The  fatigues,  which  were  admittedly 
considerable,  were  willingly  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery. 

The  spell  of  the  Southern  Alps  may  be  partly  due  to  the  wonderful  air, 
fresh  and  invigorating  beyond  any  which  I know  ; but  I think  it  is  also 
due  to  the  untouched,  unspoilt  nature  to  which  my  correspondent  alludes. 
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Whoever  has  been  in  such  country  can  read  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  know  what  is  meant. 

Cross  the  Southern  Alps  from  the  Canterbury  to  the  Westland  side, 
and  the  scenery  is  completely  changed.  It  is  still  wild,  but  its  severity 
is  tempered  by  vegetation — thick  bush  and  even  flowers.  On  the 
Canterbury  side,  sub-alpine  scrub,  glaciers,  long  moraines,  stony  or 
snowy  mountain-sides,  with  screes  such  as  I have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
On  the  plains,  tussock,  boulders,  and  thorny  and  prickly  plants,  among 
them  the  terrible  “ wild  Spaniard,”  with  spikes  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  spikes  which  would  pierce  anything.  On  the  Westland  side, 
densely  thick  scrub  on  the  heights,  then  wooded  valleys,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  glaciers,  almost  moraineless,  like  ice-rivers  running  between 
wooded  hills.  On  the  plains,  the  usual  wasteful  New  Zealand  rivers, 
their  courses  marked  with  toe-toe  grass,  and  tropically  dense  virgin 
bush. 

The  great  size  of  the  glaciers  around  Mount  Cook  has  been  often 
remarked.  The  Tasman  is  eighteen  miles  long  ; the  Murchison,  ten 
miles  ; the  Godley,  eight  miles  ; the  Mueller,  eight  miles  ; and  the 
Hooker,  seven  miles.  Most  of  these  glaciers  have  moraines  of  exceeding 
roughness,  but  the  approaches  to  them  are  not  steep,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  European  glaciers.  The  Southern  Alpine  snow-line  is  only 
a little  over  seven  thousand  feet.  Glacially  polished  rocks  are  rare, 
and  in  many  ways  the  mountains  are  singularly  different  from  those  of 
Central  Europe. 

The  Alpine  flowers,  though  not  as  a whole  equal  in  colour  and  brilliancy 
to  those  in  Europe,  yet  include  certain  blossoms — the  famous  Mount 
Cook  lily,  for  instance,  and  perhaps  also  the  mountain  buttercup,  which 
are  more  beautiful  than  any  in  the  Alps.  There  are  none  of  the  bright 
blue  blossoms  of  the  Alps,  no  true  bulbous  plants,  I think,  no  wild  roses, 
no  wild  pansies,  and  no  wild  rhododendrons.  The  principal  flowers  are 
ranunculi  or  celmisiae.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  flowers  are  so 
dissimilar  to  those  of  Europe  lends  them  an  interest. 

Most  of  the  chief  peaks  anywhere  around  Mount  Cook  have  been 
already  ascended,  some  of  them  by  English  climbers,  some  by  New 
Zealanders,  a party  of  whom  it  was  who  made  the  first  complete  ascent 
of  Mount  Cook  in  1894.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  and  Zurbriggen’s  ascent  was 
the  second.  A party  of  New  Zealanders  also,  but  led  by  an  English 
climber,  made  the  first  traverse  of  the  mountain  (thirty-six  hours’ 
continuous  climbing),  and  recently  a fresh  route  up  has  been  discovered. 
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Many  of  the  peaks,  however,  have  been  climbed  only  once,  so  that  fresh 
routes  might  certainly  be  found  ; and  few  peaks  have  been  traversed. 
The  New  Zealand  Alps  are  not  desecrated  by  funicular  railways,  and  are 
still  far  from  being  “ greasy  with  being  climbed.” 

The  pass  by  which  I crossed  the  Southern  Alps  is  usually  known  as 
the  Copland  Pass  (seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet),  but  it 
is  occasionally  called  Fitzgerald’s  Pass,  as  it  was  he  who  discovered  it. 
We  crossed  it  in  April,  after  fairly  heavy  snow,  and  much  surprise  was 
expressed  that  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  over  it  so  late  in  the  year. 
Besides  myself,  the  party  included  two  other  New  Zealand  ladies,  one 
a very  good  climber  ; guide  Clarke  ; a second  guide  ; a Swiss  porter  ; 
and  a young  English  mountaineer.  The  ladies  had  all  to  wear  boys’ 
clothes  or  else  very  short  skirts,  which  could  be  taken  off,  with  knickers 
underneath.  Clarke  refused  the  responsibility  of  taking  them  in  any 
other  costume,  and  he  was  quite  right.  The  guides  carried  enormous 
loads,  such  as  European  guides  would  not  dream  of  shouldering,  and 
such  as  very  few  could  shoulder.  As  we  had  to  camp  every  night,  a 
tent  was  taken,  which  men  alone  would  have  dispensed  with,  and 
four  sleeping-bags,  with  provisions  for  four  days,  and,  of  course,  a 
“ billy.” 

We  started  from  the  Hermitage,  Mount  Cook.  For  the  first  stretch 
of  the  way  there  was  a path,  which,  however,  was  soon  lost  in  the  heavy 
Hooker  moraine.  Then  for  three  days  we  crossed  a region  wholly 
pathless,  save  at  times  for  a blazed  track.  The  Mount  Cook  region  is 
the  hardest  on  boots  that  I know,  and  one  of  the  hardest  on  clothes, 
because  of  the  many  prickly  growths  and  the  thorny  sub -alpine  scrub. 
It  can  also  be  one  of  the  dampest  places,  and  before  our  first  day’s  tramp 
ended  we  were  overtaken  by  a Scotch  mist,  which  quickly  soaked  every- 
thing. Truly  our  expedition  had  an  inauspicious  beginning.  The 
weather  was  uncertain — even  for  the  Southern  Alps,  and  our  chief  guide 
was  so  heavily  laden  that  he  could  hardly  struggle  along.  We  did  not 
get  into  camp  until  fully  nine  at  night.  The  men  slept  under  one  of 
the  immense  boulders,  some  of  them  of  exceptional  size,  strewn  all  about 
the  southern  Alpine  region  ; the  ladies,  of  course,  in  the  tent. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  we  actually  crossed  the  pass.  We  started 
about  6.30,  on  the  dampest,  mistiest  of  mornings,  when  even  the  edelweiss’ 
flannelly  flowers  could  hardly  lift  their  heads  for  the  moisture.  On  the 
way  we  should  have  had  a magnificent  and  extensive  view  of  the  Hooker 
glacier  and  many  of  the  most  famous  southern  Alpine  peaks,  but 
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the  mist  prevented  our  seeing  anything  but  the  dripping  rocks  we  were 
climbing.  The  Copland  Pass  is  a snow  col,  and  to  cross  it  a rope  is 
advisable.  In  itself  it  is  not  difficult,  but  as  no  women  had  ever  set 
foot  on  it  before — none  but  a few  surveyors  and  climbers,  in  fact — when 
we  reached  the  top,  a wind-battered,  half-soaked,  shivering  party,  the 
occasion  was  celebrated  by  our  drinking  a little  whiskey  to  warm  ourselves, 
and  by  the  guide  shaking  hands  with  us  all.  In  April — early  autumn 
there — it  was  already  cuttingly  cold  on  top  of  the  Copland  Pass,  and 
piercing  blasts  came  up  from  the  ice-slopes  and  glacier  below. 

Once  the  pass  was  crossed,  however,  and  we  out  of  Canterbury  and  in 
Westland,  the  scene  changed.  The  chill  mist  vanished,  the  clear  blue 
sky  showed  through,  and  a wonderfully  golden  sunshine  suffused  the 
storm-lashed,  wild,  mountain  valley.  The  view  just  over  the  Copland 
Pass,  looking  into  Westland,  with  its  bush-covered  hills  and  valleys, 
I shall  always  remember  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  I have 
ever  seen. 

In  sheltered  corners  the  mountain  lilies  were  still  in  flower,  though 
April  is  very  late  for  them.  Their  petals  are  one  of  the  purest  whites  that 
exists,  the  stamens  one  of  the  purest  golds,  and  the  leaves  the  glossiest 
green.  So  strong  is  a mountain  lily  plant,  that  the  weight  of  a person 
can  be  hung  on  to  it,  and  yet  it  does  not  break.  Numbers  of  other 
smaller  Alpine  blossoms  I found  hidden  away  behind  sheltering  rocks, 
which  kept  off  and  broke  the  force  of  the  winds. 

Barrenness  and  wildly  lovely  desolation  soon  gave  place  to  sub-alpine 
scrub,  and  afterwards  to  the  unequalled  West  Coast  bush ; unequalled 
as  bush,  true  bush,  is  what  I mean,  for  Brazilian  forest  might  be  considered 
more  beautiful. 

After  descending  a long  hill-slope,  where  snowgrass  and  mountain 
daisies  (sweet  white  flowers  with  yellow  centres)  grew  in  abundance, 
the  guide  announced  that  we  were  in  the  Copland  Valley,  and  “ only 
two  miles  from  camp.”  But  those  two  miles  took  us — trained,  strong 
walkers,  in  excellent  form — four  and  a-half  hours.  There  was  not  even 
a blazed  track,  and  the  way  lay  along  the  Copland  River,  either  over 
the  enormous  boulders  in  its  bed,  which  simply  had  to  be  scaled,  or 
through  the  thickest  and  thorniest  scrub.  A home-keeping  English 
person  has  no  conception  of  such  country.  In  the  roughest  parts  of 
Europe,  even  in  the  Caucasus,  from  what  I have  seen  of  it,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembling  this  tropical  tangle  in  temperate  climatic  conditions. 
The  scrub  sometimes  reached  to  the  neck.  Its  density  made  it  impossible 
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to  see  where  the  feet  were  being  placed,  whether  on  the  branch  of  a 
bush  or  down  a hole  ; and  it  closed  up  at  once,  so  that  there  was  no  seeing 
where  anyone  had  passed.  While  going  through  it,  we  constantly 
“ coo-eed  ” to  one  another,  for  being  lost  in  the  New  Zealand  bush  or 
scrub  is  something  of  which  all  who  know  either  have  a well-founded 
horror. 

Our  second  camp  was  under  a boulder  which  I can  only  describe  as 
colossal,  tall  as  a one-storey  house,  and  large  enough  to  shelter  at  least 
eight  persons.  We  were  here,  I may  say,  in  “ kea  country.”  In  most 
parts  of  the  Southern  Alps,  indeed,  the  kea  parrot  is  to  be  found  between 
two  thousand  and  five  thousand  feet.  I well  remember  how  friendly  and 
inquisitive  they  were  in  the  Copland  Valley,  where  they  could  rarely 
have  seen  a human  being.  Another  bird  well  known  and  a great  pest  to 
all  campers-out  in  New  Zealand,  came  about  our  camp  here — the  weka  or 
wood-hen.  They  are  bolder  than  the  keas,  coming  up  almost  within 
reach  of  our  hands.  Amusing  as  they  are,  however,  no  camper  welcomes 
them,  for  they  are  expert  and  incorrigible  thieves,  running  swiftly  off 
with  any  small  articles,  especially  knives  or  spoons. 

On  Sunday,  in  brilliant  weather,  we  tramped  nearly  all  day  through 
virgin  bush,  following  a blazed  track,  sometimes  so  faint  that  the  guides 
had  to  go  different  ways  to  see  which  way  the  track  led.  Only  a good 
bush  man,  with  a strong  “ bump  of  locality,”  can  possibly  follow  such 
a track.  Every  hour  the  ferns  and  mosses  seemed  to  become  more 
varied  and  lovely,  and  also  more  fragile  and  delicate.  To  have  become 
separated  in  such  bush  would  have  been  disastrous,  and  we  had  always 
to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  one  another.  The  charge  of 
monotony  of  colouring,  so  often  urged  against  the  New  Zealand  bush, 
would  not  have  lain  that  day,  for  the  South  Island  rata  was  still  in 
flower. 

After  fording  the  Copland  River,  we  camped  that  Sunday  night  in 
dense  bush,  near  a hot  spring.  Why  there  should  be  a hot  spring — 
hot  and  not  merely  warm — concealed  in  such  a place,  no  one  seems  able 
to  say.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  Westland  rivers  have  them,  it  is 
said,  somewhere  in  their  course,  but  this  was  not  near  a river,  not  even 
in  the  same  island  as  the  volcanic  district  of  New  Zealand. 

Throughout  our  last  daj^,  a real  West  Coast  rain  fell  in  steady  torrents. 
When  it  has  to  rain  from  seventy-seven  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
inches  in  the  year,  as  it  has  in  these  parts,  it  must  naturally  rain  both 
hard  and  much.  All  good  bush  is  wet,  and  the  West  Coast  bush,  being 
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the  best,  is  the  wettest  of  all.  The  lovely  and  fragile,  yet  thick,  mosses 
clothing  the  rocks  down  which  we  had  constantly  to  be  sliding,  sopped 
up  the  water  like  so  many  big  bath-sponges,  and  the  todea  superbas  and 
other  magnificent  feathery  ferns  also  soaked  up  and  held  every  drop. 
We  were  very  soon  wet  through — indeed,  the  continual  being  in  wet 
clothes  during  this  walk  was  the  cause,  I think,  of  several  of  us  having 
been  ill  after  it.  The  exposure  was  really  very  great,  and  the  carrying 
so  heavy  that  a change  of  clothes  could  not  be  taken. 

We  had  almost  to  race  through  the  wet  bush  in  the  downpour  because 
of  Architect  Creek,  which  had  to  be  crossed — a very  dangerous  creek, 
which  has  sometimes  been  known  to  rise  as  much  as  five  feet  in  two 
hours.  Had  we  not  crossed  it  in  time,  we  might  have  had  to  wait  perhaps 
days  in  the  dripping  bush,  until  it  went  down  ; and  this  would  have 
been  serious,  as  we  had  now  only  enough  food  left  for  one  meal.  In  the 
pouring  rain  the  guides  lit  a fire  for  this  meal,  and  boiled  the  “ billy. ” 
The  lighting  of  a fire  in  such  circumstances  was  a feat  of  which  I 
believe  colonials  alone  capable.  A good  bushman  can  always  light  a 
fire,  provided  his  matches  be  dry. 

That  afternoon  we  arrived  at  a “ backwoods  ” homestead,  “ Scott’s,” 
the  only  house  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  who  have  “ roughed 
it  ” in  Westland  have  at  least  heard  of  Scott’s.  It  is  only  an  eight-roomed 
house  (two  and  four-roomed  houses  are  the  rule  in  those  parts),  and 
there  were  already  fifteen  people  in  it.  Six  more,  however,  drowned 
and  disreputable-looking,  made  no  difference.  Such  a homestead,  with 
its  swarm  of  cats  and  dogs,  fowls,  chickens,  and  children  (in  arms  and 
on  the  floor),  the  hospitality  and  kindliness  of  its  people,  its  plentiful, 
roughly-cooked  food,  and  its  deficiency  in  what  English  people  consider 
ordinary  necessaries,  is  fairly  typical  of  what  the  traveller  may  expect 
in  certain  parts  of  New  Zealand  to-day.  When  quite  away  from  beaten 
tracks  there  the  traveller  had  better  camp  out  as  much  as  possible. 
Indeed,  if  the  houses  do  not  reach  a certain  standard  of  comfort,  camping 
out  is  always  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  staying  under  a roof.  In  Westland, 
however,  it  might  sometimes  be  difficult  to  camp  out  without  offending 
the  settlers,  who  are  extraordinarily  kind  and  hospitable.  At  least, 
I found  them  so,  and  I know  that  my  experience  was  nowise  exceptional. 

All  arrangements  at  a place  like  “ Scott’s  ” — indeed,  in  a good  deal  of 
Westland — must  be  made  “ rivers  permitting.”  There  are  rivers  to  right 
and  left,  unbridged,  full  of  quicksands,  generally  dangerous,  and  some- 
times in  high  flood,  so  that  days  may  occasionally  elapse  before  they  go 
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down  enough  to  be  fordable.  My  time  at  “ Scott’s  ” was  spent  chiefly 
in  venturing  as  far  as  I dared  into  the  bush,  and  admiring  its  wonderful 
beauty,  and  the  luxuriance,  variety  and  delicacy  of  its  ferns,  which  grew 
all  over  the  towering  trees  and  to  the  very  tips  of  their  branches,  and 
positively  rioted  in  the  always  mild,  always  damp  Westland  atmosphere. 
To  the  field  botanist  Westland  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts 
in  New  Zealand,  because  here,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Dominion, 
(except  south-west  Otago),  the  native  flora  may  be  seen  in  its  original 
condition. 

Rivers  permitted,  and  I left  “ Scott’s  ” when  I had  planned  to  do 
so.  The  journey  to  a place  where  I could  get  a coach  to  take  me  to  the 
nearest  railway,  I did  on  horseback  because  of  the  numerous  rivers. 
Most  of  it  is  along  bush  roads,  bordered  with  magnificent  ferns,  while 
behind  the  green  wooded  ranges  on  all  sides  rose  the  tall  white  snow- 
peaks.  I made  a detour  to  visit  the  Fox  glacier.  This  and  the  Franz 
Josef  are  the  two  best  known  West  Coast  glaciers,  though  by  no  means 
the  only  ones.  Few  New  Zealanders,  however,  have  seen  them,  and 
they  have  only  recently  been  at  all  well  explored.  What  differentiates 
them  from  almost  all  other  glaciers  is  their  lying  not  between  barren 
mountain-sides,  but  between  thickly-wooded  banks.  They  are  like 
great  ice-rivers,  dazzlingly  white,  flowing  through  the  bush.  Except 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  also,  no  other  glaciers  come  down  to  within  so 
few  feet  of  sea-level.  The  Fox  glacier  is  only  about  ten  miles  long,  rather 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  Tasman,  but  it  has  twice  the  fall,  and 
descends  to  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fall  being 
so  great,  the  seracs  and  broken  ice  are  exceptionally  fine.  It  is  not 
difficult  of  access  ; I rode  across  tussock  flats  to  it,  the  way  being  marked 
by  wooden  crosses.  I never  saw  a glacier  with  so  little  moraine.  In 
a few  minutes  after  dismounting  the  clear  ice  is  reached. 

The  Franz  Josef  glacier  is  divided  from  the  Fox  by  the  Fritz  range. 
A coach  runs  quite  near  the  foot  of  it,  and  a bicycle  can  be  ridden  to  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  terminal  face.  This  really  is  more  an  immense 
ice-fall  than  a glacier,  and  all  who  have  seen  it  agree  as  to  its  surpassing 
beauty.  To  explore  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  strong  men,  and  the  fact 
of  there  being  an  accommodation  house  where  the  coach  road  ends 
simplifies  provisioning. 

To  show  how  little  South  Westland  is  yet  known,  and  how  much  of 
interest  there  is  in  it,  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Bell  (New  Zealand 
Geological  Survey),  with  two  companions,  only  two  or  three  years  ago 
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ascended  the  McKerrow  glacier,  cutting  their  way  up  the  ice-fall  with 
great  difficulty  to  a pass,  from  the  top  of  which  they  expected  to  be  able 
to  look  down  into  another  glacier,  but  found  instead  a raging  mountain 
torrent,  to  reach  whose  bed  they  had  to  climb  down  precipices.  Not  till 
they  had  gone  down  it  thirty  miles  did  they  come  to  a hut — and  thirty 
Westland  miles  are  something  to  cover  ! 

It  was  on  this  expedition  that  Dr.  Bell  and  his  party  explored  the 
Douglas  glacier,  about  whose  beauty  they  returned  enthusiastic. 
Probably  few  readers  even  of  this  magazine  will  ever  have  heard  of  the 
Douglas  glacier.  The  explorers  describe  it  as  quite  the  most  extra- 
ordinary glacier  they  have  seen  even  in  such  a land  of  glacial  marvels 
as  the  Southern  Alps.  The  neve  occupies  an  ice-plateau,  about  three 
miles  long  by  one  broad,  west  of  Sefton.  On  one  side  this  plateau 
descends  fully  two  thousand  feet  into  the  Douglas  glacier  proper.  Every 
few  minutes  vast  avalanches  descend  over  this  tall  cliff,  resounding  like 
great  cannon  across  the  wild  valley.  No  less  than  thirty-two  waterfalls 
also  descend  over  the  precipice  to  the  glacier  beneath.  It  is  this  ice-fall 
and  precipice  which  seem  so  deeply  to  have  impressed  the  very  few 
beholders  of  them,  but  the  valley  in  which  the  Douglas  glacier  lies  is 
also  singularly  weird  and  wild.  There  are  no  trees,  but  occasional  patches 
of  brilliantly  green  Alpine  vegetation  ; and  the  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  roar  of  the  avalanches  or  the  strident  cry  of  the  kea  parrot. 

I have  written  mostly  of  Westland,  as  I think  it  is  decidedly  the  part  of 
New  Zealand  which  would  most  repay  tough  travellers  with  the  exploring 
instinct.  But  the  “ Far  South,”  the  district  between  the  Southern  Alps 
and  the  Fjords,  also  presents  a fine  field  for  them.  There  are  a few 
made  tracks  here,  even  in  the  remoter  parts.  Only  last  year  one  was 
completed  from  Glade  House,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Te  Anau,  over  the  ranges 
to  Lake  Wakatipu  ; and  then  there  is  the  Milford  Sound  track,  which 
it  may  be  presumptuous  to  call,  as  an  English  traveller  has  called  it, 
“ the  finest  walk  in  the  world,”  but  which  certainly  must  be  one  of  the 
finest.  This  is  still  little  known  to  English  tourists,  yet  it  is  quite  easy — 
a six-foot  wide  track,  about  thirty-two  miles  long,  going  over  McKinnon’s 
Pass,  about  seven  thousand  feet.  Three  days  are  generally  taken  over  it, 
in  order  to  have  time  to  appreciate  the  scenery,  and  there  is  good  (for  the 
back  country)  accommodation  by  the  way. 

To  show  how  little  some  of  this  region  is  yet  known,  it  may  be  said 
that  a party  of  very  keen  and  active  explorers  was  sent  by  Government 
not,  long  ago,  with  tents  and  a month’s  food  supplies,  to  try  whether  it 
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were  possible  to  find  a way  from  Milford  Sound  to  Lake  Wakatipu.  The 
party  reported  that  it  was  impossible,  as  precipitous  cliffs  completely 
blocked  the  way.  Again,  there  is  the  Tutoko  glacier,  flowing  towards 
Milford  Sound  from  Mount  Tutoko,  and,  like  the  Fox  and  Franz  Josef, 
far  away,  descending  to  within  a few  hundred  feet  of  sea-level.  A track 
has  recently  been  made  to  it,  but  I cannot  learn  that  the  glacier  has  ever 
been  properly  explored.  Dense  bush  grows  nearly  to  its  terminal  face. 
And  Mount  Aspiring  (nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet), 
twenty-five  miles  from  Wanaka,  one  of  the  less-known  Southern  lakes, 
was  only  climbed  for  the  first  time  two  or  three  months  ago  by  an  English 
alpinist,  Captain  Head,  with  New  Zealand  guides.  Aspiring  is  sometimes 
called  the  Matterhorn  of  New  Zealand  : Titi-tea  is  the  native  name — 
“ sharp,  glittering  peak.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  mountains 
all  look  far  higher  than  Alpine  peaks  of  the  same  height. 

The  North  Island,  geologically  so  much  younger  than  the  South,  is, 
I think,  on  the  whole  much  less  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  least 
known  part  is  the  King  Country,  or  the  Urewera,  still  terra  incognita 
even  to  those  born  and  bred  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  entirely  native  reserve, 
and  here  the  primitive  Maori  is  yet  to  be  found,  not  the  tourist-exploited 
debased  native  of  Rotorua  and  the  Whanganui  river,  but  the  native  unable 
to  speak  any  but  his  own  language,  and  still  faithful  to  the  strange 
mystical  traditions  of  his  race.  Really  to  see  anything  of  native  life  it 
is  necessary  to  visit  either  the  King  Country,  or  the  Waikato,  or  “ the 
Far  North,”  for  here  dwell  all  the  good  tribes. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  King  Country  is  little  visited  is  that  it  is  very 
inaccessible.  The  quickest  way  to  reach  it  should  be  by  steamer  from 
Napier  to  Wairoa  (four  hours),  but  often  the  steamer  cannot  get  over  the 
bar,  so  commonly  to  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  New  Zealand  rivers. 
Perhaps  for  days  she  cannot  do  this,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  few  who  do  visit  the  King  Country  usually  prefer  coaching 
thither,  which  takes  two  days.  The  accommodation  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  and  really  to  penetrate  the  region  it  might  be  desirable  to 
be  accompanied  by  someone  speaking  Maori. 

In  the  King  Country  there  is  not  only  some  very  fine  scenery,  but  a 
beautiful  lake  (Waikare-moana,  “ the  Sea  of  the  Rippling  Waters  ”), 
some  pretty  waterfalls,  and  some  particularly  interesting  stalactite 
caves  of  limestone  formation.  All  these  are  fairly  accessible.  The  caves 
are  said  to  be  as  beautiful  as  the  famous  and  much-visited  Jenolhan 
Caves,  in  New  South  Wales.  Happily  the  Government  has  them  under 
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its  control,  and  they  are  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Scenery 
Preservation  Act.  Near  Waitomo,  where  is  the  better  known  and  more 
easily  explored  of  the  two  caves,  there  is  a Government  accommodation 
house  and  guides.  Waitomo  is  less  than  an  hour’s  coach  drive  from 
Hangatiki  Station,  on  the  newly  opened  Main  Trunk  Railway  through 
the  North  Island.  At  Ruakuri,  about  a mile  and  half  from  Waitomo, 
there  is  another  cave,  the  stalactites  of  which  are  considered  still  more 
delicate  in  their  beauty.  In  time  electric  light  will  be  installed  in  these 
caves,  so  that  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  (of  purest  white,  which  is 
not  always  the  case)  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  now.  The 
Ruakuri  caves  have  only  quite  recently  been  discovered  by  Europeans. 
How  long  the  Maori  may  have  known  of  them  cannot  be  said.  The 
caves  are  not  yet  fully  explored,  but  there  are  at  least  a dozen  different 
halls  in  them.  Travelling  in  the  King  Country  is  still  extremely  rough, 
as  Lord  Ranfurly,  the  only  New  Zealand  Governor  to  visit  it,  discovered. 

I have  left  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of  “ the  Far  North,”  the 
kauri  gum  country  north  of  Auckland.  Kauri  gum  is  the  resin  of  the 
kauri  pine,  probably  the  finest  tree  in  New  Zealand,  and  one  of  the  finest, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  world — a truly  stately  tree.  It  is  very 
local,  being  scarcely  found  at  all  except  in  the  peninsula  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  north  island  of  New  Zealand. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  kauri  gum  was  absolutely  the  best  gum  on 
the  market.*  This  is  not  true,  as  equally  good  gums  are  found  elsewhere, 
though  kauri  possesses  the  special  advantage  of  blending  better  than 
others.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  furniture  polishes  and  varnishes,  and 
most  of  it  is  exported  to  America.  What  is  true  about  it  is  that  the 
industry  of  digging  it  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  A kauri  forest 
is  a beautiful  sight,  but  kauri  gum  country  is  treeless,  barren  and  desolate, 
even  and  swampy  very  often,  with  singularly  heavy,  cloggy  soil,  out  of 
which  the  gum,  formed  on  kauri  pines  of  ancient  and  long- vanished 
forests,  is  dug  or  speared.  There  are  whole  stretches  of  this  treeless 
kauri  country,  with  nothing  but  a little  scrub  and  fern  growing  on  it. 
It  is  very  rough  for  riding  about  (the  gumfields  are  too  extensive  to  be 
seen  except  riding),  and  a native  horse  should  be  ridden  accustomed 
to  going  without  putting  its  foot  down  any  of  the  numerous  holes.  Some 
of  the  gum  diggers — about  three  thousand  in  all — are  Maoris,  pleasant 
friendly  natives ; some  are  British,  and  a certain  number  are  so-called 
“ Austrians,”  who  are  really  Dalmatians,  looked  on  askance  by  the 
* The  value  of  it  was  over  £579,000  in  1907,  and  over  £372,000  in  1908. 
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New  Zealanders,  as  when  they  have  made  enough  money  they  always 
return  to  their  own  country  and  are  never  permanent  settlers.  However, 
to  the  stranger  within  their  fields,  the  poor  “ Austrians  ” are  kind  and 
hospitable. 

North  of  Auckland  it  is  naturally  fairly  warm.  Summer,  however, 
is  the  time  to  visit  the  district,  for  the  heat  is  clear  and  not  oppressive, 
and  in  winter  the  mud  is  so  deep  and  heavy  that  eight  yoke  of  bullocks 
can  hardly  pull  a dray  through  it.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  trip,  as  the  means  of  communication  in  “ the  Far  North  ” are  slow 
and  bad.  I found  the  trip  rather  expensive,  but  well  worth  taking. 

I hope  I have  made  it  clear  that  New  Zealand  is  far  from  being  in  a 
state  of  Swiss  exploitation,  and  also  that  in  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts 
of  the  country  strength  and  endurance  are  essential,  and  fatigue  and 
more  or  less  discomfort  inevitable.  To  be  beautiful  is  not  the  only 
thing  for  which  suffering  must  be  endured.  There  is  some  of  it  to  be 
gone  through  by  anyone  who  would  see  fresh  country. 


Winter  India— I. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Tourist’s  India.” 

When  crisp  the  northern  breezes  blow, 

Straight  from  the  Himalayan  snow. 

When  we  forgot  the  summer’s  ills 
In  that  cool  greeting  from  the  Hills  ; 

Then  comes  the  tourist,  and  explains, 

“ He  knows  worse  climates  than  the  plains  ! ” 

Perhaps  no  extra-European  winter  resort,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
is  now  more  popular  with  the  “ idle  rich  ” than  India. 

Eastward  the  tide  of  fashion  wends  its  way,  and  the  exodus  from  our 
shores,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  of  people  of  means  and  leisure,  to 
spend  the  winter  months  in  India,  is  each  year  more  marked.  After  all, 
its  vogue  among  fashionable  people  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is 
merely  a phase  of  the  “ wintering  in  the  south  ” habit  carried  a little 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  conventional  season  in  the  Riviera  or  Rome. 

Then,  again,  the  conditions  of  travel  to  the  East  have  been,  of  course, 
almost  revolutionised  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  Bombay  can 
now  be  reached  in  little  more  than  double  the  time  required  for  Luxor 
or  Assouan,  and  the  voyage  is,  as  a rule,  full  of  interest  and  variety. 

Another  attraction,  no  doubt,  is  the  opportunity  India  offers  of  a 
pleasant  winter  climate  under  the  British  flag,  with  a thorough  change 
of  scene.  This  puts  all  Mediterranean  resorts  out  of  court,  with  the 
exception  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  these  two  “ stepping  stones  of 
empire  ” are  too  circumscribed,  socially  as  well  as  topographically, 
to  make  altogether  satisfactory  winter  quarters. 

Then,  of  course,  the  supreme  historic,  political,  archaeological,  and 
artistic  interests  of  India,  though  they  may  appeal  less  to  the  fashionable 
globe-trotter  than  to  that  occasionally  exasperating  individual,  “ the 
intelligent  traveller,”  have  something  to  do  with  its  increasing  vogue. 

India  has,  however,  long  been  a favourite  hunting-ground  with  Members 
of  Parliament,  who,  unfortunately,  rarely  omit  to  commemorate  their 
tour  by  a hastily- written  and  necessarily  superficial  volume  of  impressions 
de  voyage , a practice  which  has  made  the  epithet,  “ Padgett,  M.P.,” 
proverbial.  Indeed,  nowadays  a journey  to  the  Colonies  or  India  seems 
almost  considered  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  a parliamentary  career. 

Fortunately  for  the  average  tourist,  who  can  seldom  allow  more  than 
three  or  four  months  to  this  winter  trip,  the  famous  foci  of  interest,  the 
great  show  cities,  so  to  speak,  are  mostly  in  the  Punjab  and  North-West 
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Provinces,  now  officially,  if  somewhat  cumbrously,  termed  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  Indeed,  the  principal  tourist  places  are 
within  a comparatively  limited  area.  This  tourist  zone  forms  roughly 
a rectangular  triangle,  Bombay  forming  the  apex,  and  Lahore  and 
Benares  being  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  legs  of  this  imaginary 
triangle. 

Climate  is,  of  course,  a factor  of  some  importance,  even  to  the  robust 
traveller,  in  the  case  of  a winter  sojourn  in  India,  and  I make  no  apology 
for  devoting  considerable  space  to  this  somewhat  dry  topic,  for  does  not 
climatology  dispute  with  political  economy  the  epithet,  “ dismal  science  ” ? 

It  is  a popular  error  to  assume  that  because  India  is  more  “ tropical  ” 
than  Egypt,  for  instance,  therefore  its  climate  must  be  superior.  Too 
soon  will  the  visitor  be  disabused  ; the  reasons  would  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  learned  in  meteorology,  but  a short  stay  will  soon  convince 
him  of  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 

It  is,  though,  misleading  to  speak  of  “ the  Indian  climate. ” We  must 
remember  the  geographical  axiom  that  India  is  not  a country  but  a 
continent,  with  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Europe,  and  that  its 
climates  are  legion.  Indeed,  in  this  vast  empire  is  to  be  found  an  epitome 
of  all  the  climates  of  Europe. 

They  may  be  classified  roughly  into  hot,  rainy,  and  cold  seasons, 
which  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  monsoons.  Winter  visitors  to  India 
are,  however,  only  concerned  with  the  cool  season,  which  in  Northern 
India — the  goal  of  most  travellers,  as  this  comprises  the  great  tourist 
districts  of  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces — begins  in  October 
and  lasts  till  March.  Though  the  extremes  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night  will  perhaps  be  found  trying  by  new-comers,  yet  the  winter 
is  on  the  whole  pleasant,  and  will  be  found  fairly  salubrious  for  persons 
in  ordinary  health. 

As  for  serious  invalids,  especially  consumptives,  India  is  not  indicated, 
to  use  a pet  word  of  the  faculty  ; though  at  the  same  time  semi-invalids, 
especially  those  with  delicate  chests  and  suffering  from  a languid  cir- 
culation, might  find  a winter  in  India  beneficial  to  their  health.  They 
should  be  careful  to  let  the  seasons  and  climatic  conditions  influence 
their  itinerary.  They  should  avoid  making  more  than  a few  days’  stay 
in  Bombay,  Madras,  or  Calcutta,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Northern 
India — in  the  Punjab  or  the  United  Provinces.  Though  it  is  late  for  the 
hill  stations,  according  to  the  iron  decrees  of  fashion,  yet  November 
is  really  a good  month  for  Darjeeling  or  Mussoorie,  and  the  cold  being 
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dry  will  not  be  found  trying.  At  all  events,  a stay  here  is  a useful 
“ pick-me-up  ” after  the  plains. 

But  India  is  quite  unsuited  to  one  possessed  of  a highly  nervous  and 
emotional  temperament.  The  trying  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and 
the  inevitable  discomforts  and  petty  worries  of  travel,  will  in  a great 
measure  neutralise  the  good  effects  of  a sunny  and  genial  winter  climate. 

But  even  the  robust  must  not  be  above  taking  some  common-sense 
precautions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  illness  in  India  is  likely 
to  be  a far  more  serious  matter  than  at  Nice,  Rome,  or  Florence,  for 
instance.  To  those  ignorant  of  the  tropics  it  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  say  that  the  chief  precaution  to  be  taken  is  against  chill.  But,  as  all 
Anglo-Indians  know,  chill  in  tropical  countries  is  more  easily  taken  than 
in  a temperate  climate,  and  the  results  are  far  more  serious.  It  would 
be,  perhaps,  a counsel  of  perfection  to  advise  the  wearing  of  wool,  or  at 
least  silk,  next  the  skin,  and  those  who  regard  the  wearing  of  the  well- 
known  Jaeger  costumes  as  a harmless  fad,  may  affect  to  despise  this 
warning.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  wearing  of  linen  or  drill  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  catching  cold,  and  though  a chill  may  be  trifling  in 
itself,  it  predisposes  one  to  malaria  or  cholera. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  conclusions  arrived  at  : for  real  invalids  India 
is  altogether  unsuited  ; semi-  or  quasi-invalids,  with  due  precautions  as 
to  locality,  regimen,  etc.,  will  probably  benefit  by  a winter  sojourn  ; while 
ordinary  travellers,  provided  they  follow  a few  common-sense  rules  about 
diet  and  clothing,  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  a winter  in 
India. 

A serious  objection  to  this  practice  of  recommending  a winter  voyage 
to  India  to  semi-invalids,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  obvious  drawbacks 
involved  in  the  somewhat  trying  climate,  the  inferior  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  long  journeys  which  sight-seeing  entails,  is  the  crowded 
state  of  the  great  liners  on  the  voyage  out  in  November  or  December — 
the  months  when  those  travelling  for  their  health  would  sail — and  in 
March  and  April  on  the  return  journey,  when  the  accommodation  on  the 
homeward-bound  P.  and  0.  boats  is  strained  to  the  utmost. 

A native  attendant  is  an  essential  encumbrance  of  the  traveller,  unless 
he  has  a decided  preference  for  roughing  it ; and  unnecessary  roughing 
it,  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  is  debasing  both  physically  and  morally. 

The  traveller  should  engage  a native  servant  at  Bombay,  preferably 
through  some  friend,  but  failing  his  good  offices,  through  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Son,  or  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  and  Company.  He  will  be  of  appreciable 
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service  to  the  novice  in  Indian  travel  on  the  railways  and  at  hotels  or 
dak  bungalows.  “ Presuming  this  traveller’s  servant  be  reasonably 
honest,  according  to  the  Indian  standard,”  observes  Mr.  A.  R.  Hope 
Moncrieff,  in  an  illumining  article  on  Indian  travel,  “ he  will  be  content, 
like  an  Egyptian  dragoman,  with  levying  no  more  than  the  usual  commis- 
sion on  everything  his  master  has  to  pay  out,  which,  alas  ! too  often  means 
sweating  the  poor  coolies,  bj^  whom  you  do  not  mind  being  cheated  to 
the  extent  of  an  anna  or  two.  But  he  will  be  of  real  use  in  guarding  your 
rooms  and  person  from  the  attentions  of  light-fingered  natives,  and  to 
some  extent  in  supplementing  the  perfunctory  service  rendered  to  hotel 
visitors  by  the  mob  of  turbaned  hirelings.” 

It  is  a good  plan  to  retain  the  chits  (testimonials)  till  the  engagement  is 
concluded,  otherwise  the  employer  will  have  little  hold  on  his  attendant, 
who  might  otherwise  incontinently  leave  him,  should  he  find,  for  example, 
that  his  perquisites,  commission  from  traders,  etc.,  fall  much  below  his 
expectations. 

It  is  advisable  to  enforce  at  the  outset  the  usual  forms  of  respect 
adopted  by  native  servants  towards  their  employers.  For  instance, 
it  is  well  to  insist  on  the  servant  removing  his  shoes  when  he  enters  the 
room  or  railway  carriage.  Such  ceremonious  behaviour  may  be  thought 
unnecessary  by  the  stranger.  But  he  should  remember  that  for  a native 
to  present  himself  indoors  with  shoes  on  is  tantamount  to  an  English 
butler  entering  the  room  with  his  hat  on,  hands  in  pockets,  and  whistling  ! 

If  the  tourist  earns,  as  may  easily  happen,  the  trust  and  liking  of 
his  attendant,  he  will  perhaps  hear  from  him  after  he  has  left  India. 
One  such  wrote  to  his  old  master  : — 

“ Most  venerable  Sir,  it  is  with  a devout  and  heart-felt  regret  I beg 
to  say  that  since  departure  of  your  honourable  self  I seem  to  be  like  a 
calf  without  his  mother  ! ” 

The  Government  has  done  much  to  popularise  genuine  tourist  traffic 
in  India,  and  in  order  to  encourage  English  tourists  a very  comprehensive 
series  of  circular  tours  at  greatly  reduced  terms  have  been  arranged  by 
the  principal  railway  companies.  But  tickets  are  only  obtainable  through 
the  recognised  tourist  agents  by  bona-fide  tourists.  A similar  system  of 
“ travel-bounties,”  it  may  be  observed,  obtains  in  New  Zealand. 

The  observant  traveller  will  notice  many  points  of  interest  in  Indian 
railway  travel,  compared  with  those  with  which  he  is  more  familiar  in 
Europe.  The  first-class  carriages — and  few  tourists  would  care  to  test 
the  second-class  accommodation — are  often  more  comfortable  and 
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spacious  than  the  ordinary  carriages  of  the  English  and  Continental  lines. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  so  luxuriously  equipped  ; but,  in  view  of  the  great 
heat  and  the  penetrating  dust,  luxury,  as  exemplified  by  the  trains  de  luxe , 
with  their  wealth  of  padded  seats  and  thick  carpets,  would  be  absolutely 
opposed  to  comfort  in  India.  All  decorative  accessories  must  be  sacrificed 
to  coolness  and  the  necessity  of  excluding  dust.  Each  first-class  compart- 
ment (which  is  meant  for  four,  though  as  a rule  it  is  occupied  by  two 
passengers  only)  contains  two  long  seats,  with  racks,  pegs,  etc.,  while 
overhead  are  movable  sleeping-berths,  which  are  let  down  at  night — for 
there  are  no  sleeping-cars  on  Indian  railways.  Each  compartment  has 
a lavatory,  while  on  the  trunk  lines  a shower  bath  filled  with  iced  water 
will  also  be  found. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  mistaking  the  classes,  as  each  carriage  is  painted 
in  distinctive  colours  according  to  class,  the  first-class,  white,  and  the 
second-class,  dark  green.  This  is  a plan  which  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted  by  English  railway  companies.  It  is  already  in  use  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  where  the  first-class  carriages  are  painted  blue, 
the  second-class  yellow,  and  the  third-class  green. 

As  in  the  United  States,  there  is  theoretically  no  distinction  of  colour 
among  the  passengers,  but  in  practice  natives  are  usually  kept  apart 
from  European  and  even  Eurasian  travellers,  especially  in  the  first-class. 
Indeed,  throughout  all  India,  the  European,  whether  “ civilian  ” or  mere 
globe-trotter,  is  given  precedence.  For  instance,  should  there  be  only 
one  seat  vacant  in  a first-class  compartment,  with  an  Anglo-Indian 
traveller  and  two  or  three  rich  natives  claiming  it,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  it  is  not  the  Englishman  who  is  left  behind.  Very  reprehensible, 
no  doubt ; but  it  is,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  privileges  the  Englishman 
enjoys  which  may  help  to  compensate  him  for  the  heavy  price  he  has  to 
“ pay  for  Empire.” 

In  this  little  sidelight  of  travel  the  visitor  finds  himself  confronted  with 
the  great  native  question — the  relations  between  the  English  and  the 
natives — a complex  perennial  problem  which  seems  even  harder  of  solution 
than  the  other  crucial  question  of  India,  the  frontier  problem.  It  may, 
perhaps,  afford  him  an  inkling  of  the  reason  why  the  English  in  India 
have  failed  to  earn  the  affection  of  the  natives.  Feared  and  respected 
no  doubt  they  are,  but  certainly  not  liked.  Indeed,  few  can  deny  that 
Anglo-Indians  as  a class — but  the  military  far  more  than  the  “ civilian  ” 
element — are  somewhat  lacking  in  sympathy  towards  the  subject  races. 
This  short-coming  did  not  escape  the  observant  eye  of  King  George  V. 
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in  his  India  tour,  teste  his  famous  Mansion  House  speech.  Then  their 
attitude  to  the  natives  of  all  ranks  is  characterised  by  a sort  of  indifferent 
aloofness,  though  they  are  scrupulously  fair  and  absolutely  impartial 
in  all  their  dealings  with  them.  Indeed,  the  opinion  the  lower-class 
Hindoo  holds  of  his  rulers  is  probably  pretty  much  like  the  historic 
criticism  of  the  Rugby  schoolboy  of  his  headmaster  (the  late  Dr.  Temple)  : 
“ A beast  if  you  like,  but  a just  beast.” 

Again,  the  thoughtful  visitor  may  perhaps  ask  how  it  is  that  the  ordinary 
official,  after  a quarter  of  a century’s  residence,  seems  no  more  in  touch 
with  natives  generally,  and  has  no  more  real  knowledge  of  native  character 
and  sentiments  than  he  had  after  his  first  few  years  of  Indian  experience. 

Should  the  new-comer  venture  to  sound  the  Anglo-Indian  official  or 
soldier  on  this  question,  the  result  will  probably  be  barren.  The  English 
tourist  is,  of  course,  hampered  with  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of 
Indian  life,  while  the  official  is  handicapped  by  professional  traditions, 
and  partly  by  a firm,  if  unexpressed,  conviction  of  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  English  race  over  all  other  races,  white  or  coloured. 
One  must  not  quarrel  with  this  deep-rooted  belief,  which  has  no  doubt 
contributed  materially  to  the  building  up  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
East ; indeed,  the  proverbial  aspiration  of  the  Scotch  gudewife,  “ God 
gi’e  us  a gude  conceit  o’  oursels  ! ” has  much  good  sense  behind  it. 

If,  however,  the  Anglo-Indian  condescends  to  give  any  specific  reason 
for  the  great  gulf  between  the  English  and  the  natives,  from  rajahs 
down  to  punkah- wallahs,  he  may  perhaps  urge  the  purdah  system  as 
the  great  bar  to  free  social  intercourse,  or  the  inferior  morale  even  of 
the  educated  native,  his  low  standard  of  honour,  indifference  to  canons 
of  good  form,  etc. 

But,  if  an  outsider  may  venture  an  opinion,  probably  racial  prejudice, 
the  inherent  antipathy  between  the  white  and  coloured  races,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  failure  to  assimilate. 

Something,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  late  Mr. 
G.  W.  Steevens,  a mere  traveller,  no  doubt,  but  one  with  a trained  insight 
into  motive  and  character  and  a wide  experience  of  men  and  cities, 
East  and  West,  seems  to  go  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter  than  most 
Anglo-Indian  officials  with  a quarter  of  a century’s  experience  of  India. 
The  gist  of  his  conclusions  is  that  only  the  most  visionary  idealist  can 
suppose  that  the  good  wishes  and  honest  aims  of  those  who  sympathise 
with  the  National  Congress  party  can  bridge  over  the  great  gulf  between 
the  Europeans  and  natives  in  India.  Only  similarity  of  language  and 
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education  and  assimilation  of  manners,  in  addition  to  just  government, 
can  effect  this.  Can  one  expect  any  real  social  intercourse,  when  it  is  a 
gross  breach  of  etiquette  even  to  mention  your  native  friend’s  wife  ? 

Indeed,  the  one  man  (the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton),  who  perhaps 
knew  more  of  the  Oriental  mind  and  modes  of  thought  than  any  English- 
man, did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his  belief  that  the  natives  of  India  cannot 
even  respect  a European  who  mixes  with  them  familiarly.  In  short, 
nature  itself  seems  to  have  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  between  East 
and  West,  and  “ never  the  twain  shall  meet.” 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  native  question,  so  far  as  regards  the 
relations  between  Anglo-Indians  and  Eurasians,  though  in  the  guise  of 
fiction,  in  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker’s  Her  Own  People , and  Miss  Alice  Perrin’s 
The  Stronger  Claim , and  in  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Frank  Penny  and  Miss 
Sydney  Grier.  These  illumining  novels  should  be  read  by  all  interested 
in  this  difficult  question. 

As  for  the  English  officials  in  India,  taking  them  collectively,  probably 
“ no  class  of  men  in  the  world  toil  more  heroically,  more  disinterestedly, 
more  disdainfully  of  adverse  conditions.  But  while  their  zeal  does  not 
flag,  their  knowledge  fails  to  keep  pace  with  it.” 

Compare  the  French  in  Algeria  and  Senegal,  the  Germans  in  East 
Africa,  the  Belgians  on  the  Congo,  or  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
we  may  fairly  be  proud  of  our  administration  in  India,  “ undertaken 
with  a single-minded  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  subject  races  which 
is  without  a parallel  in  the  world’s  history.”  But  after  all  this  sociological 
question  is  not  for  the  winter  visitor,  who  obviously  cannot  hope  to  see 
more  than  the  surface  of  things. 


(To  be  continued,) 


Bermuda : A Potential  Winter  Resort. 

By  T.  O.  MIDDLETON,  m.d. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  in  England  about  Bermuda,  a most 
interesting  isolated  group  of  islands,  occupying  a space  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  no  one  island  being  more  than  between  two  and 
two-and-a-half  miles  wide,  with  a total  area  estimated  at  eighteen  square 
miles,  and  with  a population  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  ; 
over  eleven  thousand,  or  about  two-thirds,  of  which  are  coloured.  The 
prevailing  idea  is  that  these  islands  are  a part  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  is  quite  a common  thing  for  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Bermuda,  B.W.I., 
or  British  West  Indies.  Situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  nearest 
land  to  them  is  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  about  five  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  to  the  west.  New  York  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  north-west ; Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  to  the  north  ; while  the  nearest  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  quite 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

The  geography  books  will  tell  us  that  Bermuda  was  discovered  in  1515 
by  Juan  Bermudez,  while  in  command  of  a Spanish  vessel  on  a voyage 
from  old  Spain  to  Cuba,  and  the  Spaniards  named  the  islands  after  their 
commander.  In  1609,  during  the  most  active  period  of  the  colonization 
of  Virginia,  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  in  his  ship  “ The 
Sea  Venture,”  while  on  a voyage  with  eight  other  vessels,  conveying 
a party  of  five  hundred  men  to  Virginia.  Sir  George  Somers  died  in 
Bermuda  the  following  year,  but  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wish, 
his  body  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  his  home  in  England,  and  laid 
to  rest  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Candida  and  the  Holy  Cross,  Whitchurch 
Canonicorum.  There  is  now  a handsome  brass  to  his  memory,  which 
was  unveiled  last  year  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Le  Guay 
Geary,  K.C.B.,  formerly  Governor  of  Bermuda.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Admiral  Sir  George  Somers,  Kt. 

Shipmate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Coloniser  of  the  Bermudas, 

Born  near  Lyme  Regis,  1554, 

Owner  of  Berne  Manor,  Whitchurch  Canonicorum. 

Died  in  the  Bermudas,  November,  1610. 

Buried  beneath  the  old  Chantry,  under  the 
present  Vestry,  July  4 th,  1611. 

Erected  by  public  subscription,  1908. 
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As  everybody  knows,  the  scene  of  Shakespeare’s  “ Tempest  ” was 
laid  in  Bermuda — “ the  still  vexed  Bermoothes  ” — first  published  in 
1623.  This  play  was  first  performed  before  King  James  I.  in  November, 
1611,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  storm  of  1609,  which  dispersed  the  fleet 
under  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (of  which  an  account 
was  published  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Jourdan  in  the  following  year) 
furnished  suggestions  to  Shakespeare  for  it. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  came  to  Bermuda  in  1803,  having 
been  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  to  fill  the  position 
of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  While  there,  he  composed  his 
Odes  to  Nea  and  other  poems.  He  did  not  like  his  work,  and  after 
remaining  in  the  islands  a few  months,  appointed  a deputy,  and  left  in 
the  British  frigate  “ Boston,”  which,  after  a short  cruise,  carried  him 
to  New  York. 

It  may  be  parenthetically  remarked  that  another  famous  man  of  letters, 
Theodore  Hook,  held  a somewhat  similar  position  in  Mauritius,  but  left 
suddenly  under  a cloud,  owing  to  some  alleged  irregularities  with  the 
“ Treasury  Chest.”  It  is  said  of  this  incorrigible  joker  that,  on  his 
passage  home,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  passengers  why  he  was  leaving 
Mauritius,  and  calmly  replied  that  it  was  owing  to  “a  little  trouble 
with  his  chest ! ” 

Bermuda  is  a natural  fortress  and  coaling  station  from  its  unique 
situation,  and  occupies,  both  commercially  and  politically,  a commanding 
position.  After  the  American  Revolution  of  1775  the  islands  became 
of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  immense  sums  have  since 
from  time  to  time  been  expended  in  fortifying  them.  They  form  a low 
and  isolated  archipelago,  composed  of  many  beautiful  small  islands  and 
sand-hills,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west  in  a curved  fine 
somewhat  resembling  a shepherd’s  crook.  Whatever  may  be  their 
foundation  the  upper  part  is  of  coral  formation.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
the  most  northerly  point  on  the  globe  where  the  coral  insects  wrork. 
This  insect,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a zoophyte,  or  an  invertebrate 
animal  that  somewhat  resembles  a plant  in  external  form  or  mode  of 
growth,  and  so  is  a sea-anemone  and  a polyzoan  or  sponge,  and  by  the 
action  of  rain  water  on  the  broken  coral  and  sand,  after  a great  lapse 
of  time  the  hardest  limestone  is  produced  ; and  there  are  several  caves 
of  exquisite  beauty  showing  the  formation  of  the  stalactites  above,  and 
the  stalagmites  below,  and  the  stalactitic  columns.  Some  of  them 
are  now  illuminated  by  acetylene  gas,  and  present  to  the  visitor  a wondrous 
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sight  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  number  of  islands  has  been 
estimated  at  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred,  and  again  numbered 
at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  but  some 
are  islets,  little  more  than  rocks.  The  principal  of  the  group  are  five  in 
number,  St.  George’s,  St.  David’s,  Bermuda  Proper,  Somerset  and 
Ireland  ; they  form  a continuous  chain,  and  by  means  of  bridges  and 
causeways  there  is  an  uninterrupted  drive  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
over  most  excellent  roads,  well  metalled,  and  rolled  by  steam-rollers, 
and  with  solid  concrete  gutters  on  both  sides,  a distance  of  about  twenty- 
two  mil^s. 

All  the  large  islands  are  inhabited,  and  they  contain  altogether  about 
twelve  thousand  acres  ; the  land  is  low  and  consists  of  a pleasing  succession 
of  hills  and  dales  and  undulations  of  extreme  beauty  from  almost  every 
point  of  view,  no  greater  height  being  anywhere  attained  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  And  the  hills  are  covered  with  a perpetual 
green,  the  beautiful  cedars  prevail  everywhere,  mingled  with  the  rich 
oleanders,  cabbage  palms,  calabash,  palmetto  and  tamarisk,  and  a great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  growth,  which 
for  a large  part  of  the  year — particularly  in  the  summer  months — present 
a gorgeous  array  of  flowers  ; and  in  every  direction  the  scene  is  dotted 
with  the  snowy  white-washed  roofs  of  the  many  cozy  homes,  presenting 
a different  view,  unique,  interesting  and  fascinating  at  almost  every  turn. 

There  are  so  many  harbours,  bays,  lagoons  and  waterways  dividing 
the  many  islands  and  islets,  that  in  many  respects  communication  is 
made  from  place  to  place  by  water,  as  is  done  at  Venice,  in  the  waters 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  instead  of  the  gondolas,  now  always  painted 
black,  you  have  the  Bermuda  cedar  row-boats  and  sail-boats,  and  many, 
too,  of  American  and  Canadian  build  and  model,  painted  with  divers 
attractive  colours,  ever  passing  to  and  fro  over  the  deep  blue  waters, 
and  under  the  bluest  sky. 

The  water  supply  is  chiefly  rain-water,  the  purest  of  all  waters,  which 
is  preserved  in  tanks  filled  by  gutters  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
houses  are  built  of  native  soft  stone,  and  roofed  with  slates  of  the  same 
material.  Every  dwelling  is  required  by  law  to  have  a proper  tank  or 
tanks  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  the  roofs  are  repaired  and  white-washed 
regularly  to  insure  purity  of  the  water.  There  are  many  wells  also 
throughout  the  islands  which  supply  water,  though  this  is  mostly  brackish 
and  not  used  for  drinking.  And  the  tank  storage  of  water,  which  is  also 
subject  to  sanitary  inspection  and  regulation,  keeps  it  out  of  the  way 
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of  sewage  contamination,  and  renders  it,  on  the  whole,  really  purer  and 
more  wholesome  than  most  river,  spring  or  well  waters. 

The  coloured  people  are  probably  as  happy  and  contented  a lot  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  are  descendants  from  the 
slaves,  and  some  of  the  American  Indians  brought  over  as  slaves,  much 
intermingled  with  white  blood.  Many  of  these  work  hard,  and  make 
excellent  pilots,  boatmen  and  fishermen,  masons  and  carpenters,  carriage 
drivers  and  draymen.  A large  number  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  both 
as  planters  and  labourers,  and  a few  are  merchants  and  professional  men. 

Bermuda  is  noted  for  the  early  crops  of  potatoes,  onions  and  green 
vegetables,  and  for  lily  bulbs,  and  the  lily  buds  or  flowers,  all  sent  mostly 
to  New  York  ; and  for  its  arrowroot  shipped  to  England.  The  native 
fruits  have  mostly  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fruit  fly,  scale 
and  other  insects,  and  the  Government  is  now  making  every  effort  to 
overcome  these  troubles,  but  the  most  delicious  strawberries  are  obtain- 
able all  through  the  winter  months,  melons  and  grapes  and  avocado 
pears  in  the  summer,  and  bananas  all  the  year  round.  There  are  plenty 
of  oranges,  apples  and  other  fresh  fruit  imported. 

The  climate  of  Bermuda  is,  of  course,  its  great  attraction  to  the  American 
and  Canadian  tourists,  who,  in  the  winter  season,  wish  to  escape  the 
rigours  of  the  northern  climate  or  to  enjoy  a holiday,  and  it  is  now  also 
becoming  a favourite  resort  in  summer,  the  number  of  tourists  regularly 
increasing,  and  the  islands  are  becoming  more  popular  every  year.  It 
was  owing  to  the  reports  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  islands  taken 
to  England  that  induced  the  Virginia  Company  to  seek  an  extension  of 
their  charter  so  as  to  include  Bermuda  within  their  dominions.  Bishop 
Berkley  wrote  in  about  1737,  “ No  part  of  the  world  enjoys  a purer  air 
or  a more  temperate  climate,  the  great  ocean  which  environs  them  at 
once  moderating  the  heat  of  the  south  winds,  and  the  severity  of  the 
north-west.”  The  climatologist  will  tell  you  that  maritime  places,  and 
particularly  islands  and  peninsulas,  have  a more  equal  temperature, 
with  less  diversity  of  the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter,  than  more 
inland  or  continental  places,  otherwise  similarly  situated.  And,  too, 
the  climate  of  Bermuda  is  most  favourably  affected  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  great  warm  ocean-current  that  takes  its  name  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  it  flows  between  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  one  side  and 
Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  on  the  other,  and  running  about  midway  between 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Bermuda.  From  observations 
made  by  the  “ Challenger  ” in  1873  in  that  part  of  the  stream  between 
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Bermuda  and  New  York,  it  is  seen  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  there  about 
one  hundred  fathoms  deep  and  eighty  miles  in  width. 

As  to  how  to  get  to  Bermuda  and  means  of  communication,  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  run  their  boats 
between  New  York  and  Bermuda,  leaving  every  week  from  January 
to  July  and  every  fortnight  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  line  is 
under  contract  with  the  Imperial  Post  Office  to  convey  His  Majesty’s 
mails  to  and  from  Great  Britain  between  New  York  and  Bermuda,  and 
they  also  carry  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Bermuda  mails.  The 
time  from  land  to  land  is  forty-eight  hours  ; and  recently  by  reason  of 
another  steamship  line — the  Bermuda  Atlantic  Steamship  Company — 
having  commenced  to  run  between  the  above-named  places,  and  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  tourists,  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company 
have  been  running  an  extra  steamer  regularly  every  week. 

The  Bermuda  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  commenced  a service 
between  New  York  and  the  Port  of  St.  George’s,  Bermuda,  last  January, 
and  make  weekly  trips  ; they  advertise  as  the  “ Weekly  Express.”  The 
voyage  is  made  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  this  new  line  has  been  most 
successful  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  this  winter,  which  means,  of  course,  more  business  done  in  the 
colony  and  more  money  circulated. 

The  Pickford  and  Black  Steamship  Company  run  steamers  from  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick  and  Halifax  every  fortnight  to  Bermuda  en  route 
for  the  West  Indies  and  Demerara,  and  they  stop  at  Bermuda  on  their 
return  voyage  about  every  fortnight.  Henry  Langridge  and  Company, 
16,  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  have  a direct  line  one  way  from  London  to 
Bermuda,  leaving  about  every  month  ; the  ships  of  this  line  are  freight 
steamships,  but  have  accommodation  for  first-class  passengers.  The 
Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service  Company,  Limited,  provide 
a very  fine  ship,  the  “ Port  Kingston,”  from  Bristol  to  Kingston 
(Jamaica),  which  stops  at  Bermuda  on  the  voyage  out,  about 
every  six  weeks.  The  “ Port  Kingston  ” was  not  permitted  by 
the  authorities  in  Jamaica  to  call  at  Bermuda  on  the  return  voyage, 
and  the  present  Governor  of  Bermuda,  Lieutenant-General  F.  W. 
Kitchener,  C.B.,  has  shown  great  interest  in  this  matter,  and  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  on  this 
subject.  Just  before  the  last  session  of  the  Bermuda  Legislature 
was  brought  to  a close,  the  Governor  was  able  to  inform  the  House  of 
Assembly  that  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  had  assented  to  the  “ Port 
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Kingston  ” oalling  at  Bermuda  on  the  return  voyage,  provided  that  the 
Company  were  prepared  to  provide  a homeward  service  on  certain  terms. 
They  now  advertise  that  their  ships  will  call  at  Bermuda,  and  that  these 
direct  homeward  sailings  will  be  continued  until  further  notice,  so  that 
now  English  tourists  will  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves 
of  this  most  agreeable  way  of  visiting  Bermuda.  The  voyage  takes  nine 
days,  the  rate  per  berth  is  £15  to  £22.  The  Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Direct  West  India  Cable  Company,  Limited, 
give  a speedy,  reliable  and  confidential  cable  service  from  Bermuda  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  tourists  for  health  or  pleasure,  or  both, 
can  at  all  times  communicate  with  their  families  and  friends. 

Out  of  the  many  English  tourists  who  must  be  tired  of  going  to  the  same 
places,  possibly  a few  may  be  tempted  to  visit  Bermuda.  Some  of  the 
doctors  whose  patients  require  rest  and  change,  or  have  to  go  south  to 
avoid  the  severity  of  the  northern  winters,  might  sometimes  suggest  to 
them  to  try  Bermuda,  where  there  is  no  winter. 

These  islands  are  not  infrequently  called  “ Paradise.”  There  are  no 
railways,  no  automobiles,  no  horse-cars,  or  electric  or  other  tramways. 
You  can  travel  only  by  carriage  or  bicycle,  or  by  boat,  but  most  of  the 
roads  are  good.  Some  excellent  photographs  of  Bermuda  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bermuda  Court  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London,  and  steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  improve  that  section  in  order  to  give  better  information 
to  tourists  contemplating  a trip  to  the  islands.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  Bermuda  is  a naval  and  military  station,  and  a common 
meeting-ground  for  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  and  the  fair  travellers 
from  the  American  and  Canadian  shores,  and  you  frequently  hear  of 
“ international  engagements.”  It  is  one  of  the  finest  places  for  yachting, 
sea-bathing,  boating,  driving,  golfing  and  fishing  all  the  year  round. 
This  is  the  last  word  on  Bermuda,  an  extract  from  the  “ Editorial 
Correspondence  ” of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  of  the  5th  January, 
1909,  “ Sometimes,  though  only  rarely,  is  seen  a beautiful  human  face 
that  mirrors  a life  more  beautiful,  and  men  pay  reverent  tribute, 
and  say  ‘ a face  spiritualized/  Bermuda  is  a land  ‘ spiritualized/  Its 
days  are  brighter,  its  nights  more  brilliant,  its  breezes  softer,  its 
atmosphere  purer,  its  blue  seas  bluer  than  are  often  elsewhere  seen. 
It  is  not  poetic  licence  but  prosaic  prose  that  describes  it  as  4 an  ocean 
paradise/  ” 


Macao  : The  Monte  Carlo  of  the 
Far  East. 

By  “ CIRCUMNAVIGATOR.” 

This  picturesque  old  settlement  on  the  very  threshold  of  China  is  perhaps, 
at  the  present  juncture,  of  some  slight  topical  interest  in  view  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Crown  in  Portugal.  Whether  the  inhabitants  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  provisional  Revolutionary  Government  is 
at  present  a matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  follow 
the  example  of  another  moribund  Portuguese  colony  in  the  Far  East — 
Goa. 

The  retention  of  Macao  by  Portugal  has  long  been  a grievance  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  especially  with  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Kwantung  (Canton).  I do  not  know,  though,  whether,  in  what 
is  the  equivalent  in  China  of  the  Statesman's  Year-Book , Macao  is  claimed 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as  is  the  case  with  Spain 
and  Gibraltar,  where,  in  the  official  annual,  Gibraltar  is  gravely  described 
“ as  a Spanish  fortress  temporarily  in  the  possession  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  ! ” 

Quaint  and  picturesque  is  this  Portuguese  city,  which,  though  a 
decaying  and  almost  moribund  settlement  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view,  is  the  seat  of  a highly  lucrative  gambling  industry,  over  a score 
of  licensed  gambling  houses  paying  a tax  in  the  aggregate  of  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  a year  to  the  Government. 

Macao  is  built  on  a tiny  peninsula  on  a little  island  twenty  miles  in 
area,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  and  is  some  three  hours’  journey 
by  steamer  from  Hong-Kong.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a causeway  which  at  high  water  is  covered  by  the  sea. 

Macao  is,  of  course,  potentially  of  great  strategetic  importance,  and 
has  for  centuries  been  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Government  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  as  owing  to  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River  it  commands  the  chief  avenue  of  approach  to  the  great  city  of 
Canton.  Possibly  the  new  regime  in  Portugal  may  facilitate  the  cession 
of  this  little  piece  of  Portugal  in  China.  After  all,  it  is  of  very  little  value 
to  the  Mother  Country,  as  it  yields  no  profit,  while  the  trade  is  nearly 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese — indeed,  there  are  under  four  thousand 
Portuguese  in  the  island,  while  the  Chinese  population  exceeds  sixty 
thousand. 
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Notwithstanding  its  limited  area,  it  is  thickly  populated  by  Chinese, 
with  about  four  thousand  Europeans,  chiefly  Portuguese,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  inhabitants  number  between  seventy  thousand  and 
eighty  thousand. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  ships  used 
it  as  a seaport  for  their  trade  with  Canton,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  importation  to  China  of  opium,  and  (before  the  northern  treaty 
ports  were  open)  in  the  exportation  of  tea  and  silk,  it  was  a place  of 
some  mercantile  importance.  It  is  unlike  any  of  the  European  settle- 
ments in  the  “ Flowery  Land.”  Indeed,  it  bears  a striking  resemblance 
to  a seaport  on  the  Riviera.  Macao  is  a little  out  of  the  beat  of  the 
ordinary  tourist,  for  the  China  of  the  globe-trotter  is  even  more  restricted 
in  area  than  most  portions  of  the  world  included  in  his  comprehensive 
itinerary.  As  a rule  his  knowledge  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  confined 
to  a hurried  trip  to  Canton  from  Hong-Kong  and  a hasty  call  at  Shanghai 
en  route  for  Japan.  Only  a small  minority  of  leisured  travellers  see 
anything  of  the  now  accessible  inland  cities  of  Nanking  and  Hankow, 
or  even  Macao,  although  so  easily  reached  from  Hong-Kong. 

The  chief  industry  was  formerly  the  Chinese  coolie  emigration — in 
plain  English,  slave-dealing — painfully  analogous  to  the  Queensland 
Kanaka  traffic,  fortunately  now  put  an  end  to  by  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.  It  was  here  that  the  needy  natives  were  bribed  by  small 
douceurs  of  money  and  magnificent  promises  of  future  employment 
to  leave  the  mainland.  They  were  housed,  or  rather  herded  together 
under  lock  and  key  in  dark,  unhealthy,  prison-like  buildings,  called 
“ barracoons,”  and  were  starved  and  ill-treated  until  Portuguese  ships 
arrived  to  take  them  to  Brazil,  where  they  got  employment,  and  were, 
as  a rule,  in  a state  of  semi-slavery — their  original  purchasers  or  bribers 
reaping  a large  profit  by  what  was  practically  their  sale  to  the  employers 
at  their  foreign  destination.  However,  this  iniquitous  traffic  was 
suppressed  in  1873. 

There  is  a large  civil  and  military  establishment  at  Macao,  and  consider- 
able pomp  and  ceremony  is  observed  in  both  branches  of  the  service 
in  spite  of  their  being  ill-paid  and  ill-housed.  The  Governor's  house 
reminds  one  of  the  pasteboard  castles  one  sometimes  sees  on  the  stage 
of  a third-rate  provincial  theatre.  A band  plays  daily  in  the  public 
gardens,  which  are  crowded  by  the  civil  and  military  employ 6s — the 
former  dressed,  even  under  a tropical  sun,  in  ill-fitting  evening  dress, 
white  ties,  roomy  white  kids,  patent  leather  boots,  and  shining  chapeaux 
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de  toilette.  These  gentlemen  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  Chinese 
ladies,  so  called,  who  are  allowed  to  promenade  in  the  garden,  and  who, 
after  a few  years  of  single  blessedness  passed  with  European  “ patrons  ” 
in  Hong-Kong,  retire  on  a modest  competence  or  allowance  into  quiet 
respectability  at  Macao.  These  ladies  wear  the  usual  loose-fitting  and 
not  altogether  unbecoming  pyjamas,  with  costly  silken  upper  garments 
of  bright  blue,  pink,  or  yellow  (often  moire  antique)  reaching  to  the 
knee ; but  having  acquired  in  some  degree  European  tastes,  from 
association  with  foreigners  in  Hong-Kong,  they  indulge  in  the  daintiest 
Paris  bronze  boots  for  their  pretty  little  feet  (not  the  “ golden  lilies  ” 
of  North  China),  while  their  tiny,  well-shaped  hands  are  encased  in  the 
best  Paris  white  kid  gloves,  oftentimes  embroidered  down  the  backs 
with  gold  and  silver  a la  mode  Anglaise  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  there  was  a large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  lofty  plateau  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
and  possessing  some  architectural  pretensions  ; but  it  was  burnt  down 
a few  years  ago,  and  only  the  shell  remains.  Portuguese  ladies,  closely 
veiled  in  their  funeral-like  mantillas,  worn  for  this  occasion  only,  may 
be  seen  trooping  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  daily  six  a.m.  low  mass. 

There  is  one  great  name  associated  with  this  moribund  colony,  for  the 
celebrated  Portuguese  poet,  Camoens,  was  exiled  here  from  1556  to 
1558,  and  there  still  exists  in  the  public  garden  his  myrtle  tree,  under 
whose  shade  it  was  his  custom  to  sit ; and  a sepulchral-looking  memorial 
(called  Grotta  de  Camoens),  surmounted  by  a bronze  bust  of  the  Dante 
of  Portugal,  now  marks  the  site  of  the  poet's  refuge  ; and  here  local 
tradition  avers  that  the  first  six  books  of  his  great  work,  The  Lusiads 
(The  Lusitanians),  were  written. 

But  Macao  has  been  and  is  still  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  Fan  Tan 
gaming  tables,  which  are  crowded  by  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  by  Britishers  from  Hong-Kong. 

The  gambling  hells  are  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  are  by  no  means 
attractive  as  regards  exterior  or  interior.  They  are,  of  course,  licensed 
by  the  Portuguese  authorities — indeed,  the  taxes  imposed  on  these 
gambling  dens  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
city.  There  is  naturally  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  for  which 
no  charge  is  made,  foreigners,  especially  English,  being  welcomed.  These 
gaming  houses  are  usually  of  one  storey  only,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
(which  you  enter  at  once  from  the  street,  there  being  no  hall  or  ante- 
room) you  will  find  an  ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated  room,  some  30  feet 
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by  fifty  feet,  the  sole  furniture  of  which  is  a table  about  six  feet  square 
and  four  feet  high.  Before  the  croupier,  usually  the  proprietor,  is  a 
small  pile  of  cash.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  is  a large  slab  of  zinc 
divided  into  four  sections,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  punters  place 
their  stakes  on  one  of  the  sections,  but  the  richer  players  are  careful 
not  to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  stake,  and  wrap  their  money  up  in 
rice  paper,  though  even  the  most  skilful  croupier  would  find  it  difficult, 
with  so  many  eyes  watching  his  manipulation  of  the  cash,  to  add  to  his 
legitimate  profits  by  cheating.  The  ground-floor  room  is  crowded  with 
lower-class  natives  and  a sprinkling  of  foreigners,  but  in  the  balconies 
which  surround  the  gambling  hell  are  collected  the  members  of  the 
Chinese  haute  monde , mandarins,  and  other  functionaries,  who  can  join 
in  the  game  unperceived  by  the  common  herd  below. 

They  lower  their  stakes  to  the  croupier  in  small  reed  baskets,  which 
are  lowered  and  raised  by  a cord.  When  all  the  stakes  have  been  laid 
down — and  the  zinc  tablet  by  this  time  is  quite  concealed  by  little  heaps 
of  coins,  and  little  pill-like  pellets  which  contain  the  stakes  of  the  more 
cautious  gamblers,  suspicious  of  the  dexterity  of  the  croupiers  in 
manipulating  the  cash — the  croupier  calls  out  the  Chinese  equivalent 
of  “ Messieurs , le  jeu  est  fait .”  He  indicates  this  as  well  by  covering 
his  own  heap  of  cash  with  a brass  bowl,  and  begins  slowly  and  deliberately 
to  draw  out  four  cash  at  a time,  with  a chop-stick  in  each  hand.  His 
movements  are  purposely  deliberate,  so  as  to  impress  the  punters  with 
the  fact  that  “ there  is  no  deception.”  Ultimately  the  heap  is  reduced 
till  one,  two,  or  three  cash,  or  nothing  remains.  The  winning  stakes  are 
at  once  paid  in  the  proportion  of  three  times  the  stakes  (less  the  banker’s 
commission  of  ten  per  cent.)  to  those  who  have  backed  the  winning 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  the  latter  number  only  winning  when  no  cash 
remains  in  the  heap  after  division.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no 
zero — the  modest  proprietor  being  satisfied  with  his  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  winnings. 

This,  then,  is  the  national  game  of  Fan  Tan.  Hardly  any  known 
form  of  gambling,  except,  perhaps,  the  Italian  game  of  Morra,  could 
be  more  simple  and  rudimentary.  Its  only  principle  is  indicated  by  its 
etymology — fan , number  of  times,  and  tan , to  divide. 

There  are  some  modifications  of  staking,  however.  For  instance, 
you  can  play  en  traverse , as  at  Monte  Carlo,  placing  the  stakes  on  the 
dividing  line  between  any  two  numbers,  when,  if  either  of  these  numbers 
win,  twice  the  stake  is  handed  to  the  player. 
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For  those  who  consider  these  recognised  combinations  commonplace,  / 
an  ingenious  modification,  called  Ching-tow,  is  often  played.  If  one 
cash  is  left  at  the  close  of  the  division  the  Ching-tow  player  receives 
an  amount  equal  to  his  stake  ; if  two  or  three,  he  gets  his  stake  back  ; 
but  if  four  wins,  he  loses  his  stake  altogether. 

In  the  more  important  establishments  no  coin  may  be  staked,  but, 
as  at  baccarat  in  French  cercles , only  tickets  representing  the  money 
are  actually  staked  on  the  table.  These  tickets  are  bought  of  an  attendant, 
and  as  a safeguard  against  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  players,  this 
functionary,  who  is  surrounded  by  an  armoury  of  pots  of  vermilion  and 
other  paints  and  brushes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  marks  each  ticket  bought, 
as  well  as  its  duplicate,  with  certain  mystic  characters. 

At  Singapore,  Fan  Tan  is  often  played  with  dice  instead  of  cash  or 
cowries.  The  dice  has  half  of  each  side  painted  red,  and  after  the  box 
is  shaken,  is  planted  squarely  on  a square  marked  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  disc,  then  the  numbered  section  wins  to  which  the  red  points. 

Some  people  assert  that  by  espionage  or  otherwise,  the  croupier, 
before  he  commences  counting  the  cash,  knows  exactly  which  contains 
the  lowest  stakes,  and,  it  is  said,  so  skilful  is  he  in  taking  the  handfuls 
of  cash  out  of  his  drawer  and  placing  them  on  the  table  for  sub-division 
into  four  heaps,  which  he  does  with  a kind  of  chop-stick,  that  he  generally 
contrives  by  skilful  manipulation  that  the  one  heap  of  cash  which  he 
counts  (one  heap  only  is  used  for  each  game)  has  left  at  the  end  when 
counted  out  one,  two,  three,  or  four  cash  corresponding  with  the  section 
on  which  the  smallest  stake  has  been  laid.  If,  however,  he  fails  in  this, 
it  is  said  that  the  cash  are  so  made  that  he  can  split  with  his  chop-stick 
what  appears  to  be  one  cash  into  two  or  more,  and  thus  accomplish  his 
aim.  Some  of  the  native  gamesters  acquire  such  skill  in  calculation 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  croupier,  can  usually  tell,  at  all  events  two  out 
of  three  times,  the  winning  section,  and  stake  accordingly  ; but  these 
gentlemen  are  in  the  end  detected  by  the  croupier,  and  are  then  bribed 
to  keep  away.  This  public  gambling  is  prohibited  in  Hong-Kong, 
as  it  is  also,  at  all  events  nominally,  in  all  the  British  settlements  in 
China  and  the  Straits  Settlements  ; and  thus  it  is  that  the  Chinese  and 
Europeans  come  down  to  Macao  for  the  Sunday — when  it  is  not  mail 
day — to  “ makee  play  along  that  Fan  Tan  gallah.” 


Travellers  in  Trade. 

By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF. 

“ Travelling  ” is,  of  course,  a business  developed  by  modern 
facilities  for  travel.  Once  upon  a time  a merchant  was  his  own 
“ traveller,”  as  he  still  may  be  in  lands  from  which  the  Jews  brought 
their  turn  for  hawking.  What  is  left  of  the  pedlar’s  or  packman’s 
activity  in  our  out-of-the-way  districts  has  long  been  much  in  the  hands 
of  a nation  that  claims  to  be  the  Chosen  People  of  the  New  Dispensation. 
So  we  know  from  many  authors,  from  Wordsworth  to  Mr.  Crockett ; 
and  the  tempting  of  Eve  at  kitchen-doors  with  drapery  offered  on  credit 
is  still  in  London  better  known  than  loved  as  the  “ Scotch  trade.” 
Pedlars,  however,  from  Autolycus  to  Bob  Jakes,  are  out  of  our  purview. 
The  commercial  traveller  is  one  who  seeks  orders  for  goods,  as  a rule 
not  his  own. 

Some  such  emissary  of  the  wholesale  trader  must  have  found  scope 
in  very  early  times  ; but  he  first  comes  clearly  to  view  in  our  Georgian 
reigns,  long  figuring  humbly  and  unobtrusively  among  more  dashing 
travellers  of  the  day.  His  earliest  journeys  over  rough  roads  were 
naturally  on  horseback,  burdened  by  what  samples  he  could  cram  into 
a pair  of  saddlebags,  hence  his  nickname  of  the  “ bagman,”  with  the 
now  forgotten  alias  of  “ rider.”  As  roads  improved,  the  rider  took  to 
driving,  as  still  is  his  way  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where  his 
business  sometimes  runs  to  a brougham  and  livery  ; but  all  over  the 
country,  of  course,  railways  have  enormously  increased  the  activity 
and  equipment  of  a force  that  has  helped  to  revolutionize  shopkeeping 
by  supplying  the  tradesman  with  smaller  stocks,  to  be  quickly  turned 
over  and  easily  replaced.  Thus  every  corner  of  our  land  is  invaded 
by  the  commercial  traveller,  not  single  spies  but  in  battalions,  now  that 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  can  note  as  “ somewhat  depreciatory  ” the  word 
“ bagman,”  for  which  it  finds  the  first  doubtful  reference  in  Goldsmith. 

The  “ ambassador  of  commerce,”  or  “ knight  of  the  road,”  as  he 
jocularly  styles  himself,  has  long  ago  shaken  off  opprobrious  nicknames 
by  which  he  was  not  always  kindly  hailed,  unless  by  the  hosts  to  whom 
he  soon  became  a familiar  and  valuable  customer.  The  slow  provincial 
mind  was  disposed  to  suspect  this  smart  Londoner  as  too  clever  by  half, 
or  to  resent  his  somewhat  free  and  easy  manners.  A favourite  chap- 
book  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  The  Newcastle  Rider , farcical  story 
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of  a traveller  making  himself  swaggeringly  at  home  in  an  inn,  where  he 
orders  ducks  and  green  peas,  and  churlishly  refuses  to  share  his  repast 
with  a new  arrival,  but  is  reduced  to  abject  confusion  by  this  unknown 
turning  out  to  be  his  employer.  I cannot  recall  that  novelists  of 
Fielding’s  day,  in  their  inn  scenes,  find  this  kind  of  traveller  worth 
mentioning.  When  introduced  by  writers  of  the  next  age,  the  “ bag- 
man  ” is  usually  regarded  de  haut  en  has , as  notably  by  Christopher  North 
and  his  merry  men,  a tone  of  more  or  less  good-natured  contempt 
lingering  down  to  the  early  Victorian  novelists.  Meg  Dods,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  no  warm  welcome  for  such  a guest.  Dickens,  who  in 
early  days  spent  much  time  on  the  road  as  an  “ uncommercial 
traveller,”  seems  the  first  author  to  hobnob  with  the  bagman  as  a man 
and  a brother  ; but  in  our  time  he  has  frequently  appeared  in  fiction, 
and  not  always  as  a figure  of  fun.  In  fact,  he  may  grow  into  wealth 
and  note  as  a partner  in  the  business  he  has  served,  or  even  in  public 
affairs,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  line  of  travellers  being  Richard 
Cobden. 

The  hero  as  bagman  first  appears  in  the  person  of  “ the  illustrious 
Gaudissart,”  famed  by  Balzac,  who  seems  also  first  to  exalt  this  vocation 
as  a kind  of  peripatetic  philosophy. 

“ Does  not  a commercial  traveller  bear  the  same  relation  to  ideas 
as  the  diligence  to  men  and  things  ? He  transports  them  ; he  puts 
them  in  circulation  ; he  rubs  them  up  against  each  other  : at  Paris 
he  takes  in  his  freight  of  sunrays  and  sows  them  through  the  drowsy 
provinces.  This  human  torch-bearer  is  an  ignorant  savant , a tricked 
trickster,  an  unbelieving  priest,  who  speaks  all  the  better  for  his  mysteries 
and  dogmas.  Curious  character,  who  has  seen  everything,  knows  every- 
thing, is  acquainted  with  everyone  ! Is  he  not  the  link  between  the 
village  and  the  capital,  without  being  really  either  Parisian  or  provincial, 
for  he  is  a traveller.  He  sees  nothing  to  the  bottom  ; of  men  and  places 
he  learns  the  names  ; of  things  he  values  the  surfaces  ; he  has  his  own 
yard  measure  to  make  everything  fit  his  estimate  ; in  short,  he  takes 
not  a thorough  but  a superficial  view  of  things.  . . . He  is  bound  to  be 
an  observer  on  pain  of  losing  his  business.  Is  he  not  constantly  obliged  to 
sound  men  with  a single  look,  to  guess  thus  their  doings,  their  character, 
above  all  their  credit,  and,  since  he  must  not  lose  time,  to  make  a rapid 
calculation  of  his  chances  of  success  with  them  ? So  the  habit  of  deciding 
promptly  in  every  transaction  makes  him  a man  ready  with  opinions.  . . . 
As  for  his  activity,  is  it  not  the  least  quality  of  this  human  machine  ? 
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Not  the  kite  pouncing  on  its  prey,  nor  the  stag  trying  new  doubles  to 
throw  out  the  hounds  and  give  the  hunters  the  slip,  nor  the  dogs  on  the 
scent  of  their  game,  can  vie  with  the  swiftness  of  his  swoop  when  he 
spies  a commission,  with  the  smartness  of  the  trip  by  which  he  gets  ahead 
of  his  competitor,  to  the  skill  with  which  he  scents,  tracks  out  and  finds 
an  order  for  goods.” 

The  only  English  novel  I remember  that  has  a commercial  traveller 
for  hero  is  by  the  late  John  Crawford  Wilson,  a poet  also  a ses  heuresy 
whose  pride  was  to  have  played  in  one  of  Dickens’  dramatic  companies. 
I knew  this  worthy  in  his  ripe  age  as  a portly  London  citizen,  “ Perpetual 
Grand  ” in  a well-known  coterie  of  sons  of  the  Muses  ; but  his  Jonathan 
Oldaker — originally  published  in  Bentley  as  the  “ Adventures  of 
Benjamin  Bobbin  ” — shows  a pupil  in  the  Dickens’  school  who  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  been  himself  “ on  the  road.”  It  may  now  be 
forgotten,  yet  it  had  vitality  enough  for  metamorphosis  in  the  yellow-back 
age. 

By  far  the  most  amusing  and  convincing  scenes  of  the  commercial 
room,  to  my  mind,  are  those  in  Orley  Farm , one  of  Trollope’s  best  novels, 
where  some  members  of  the  fraternity  play  such  a life-like  part  that 
the  author  must  have  been  admitted  to  their  society  more  freely  than 
was  the  rule  at  that  time.  It  is  well  known  how  travellers  have  their 
special  accommodation  at  hotels,  their  reduced  rate  of  charges,  their 
etiquette  and  customs,  long  preserved  by  an  exclusiveness  now  not  so 
jealously  stood  on.  Everyone  who  has  read  Orley  Farm  must  remember 
how  a pettifogging  lawyer  intrudes  at  the  commercial  table,  then  refuses 
to  meet  his  share  of  the  wine  bill  as  was  the  rule,  how,  quoting  the  law, 
he  will  neither  budge  nor  pay,  and  how  at  last  the  whole  company  take 
up  their  glasses  and  file  off  to  another  room,  leaving  this  obstinate 
curmudgeon  to  his  own  society.  Mr.  Moulder,  the  brandy-soaked  stickler 
for  the  rites  of  his  brotherhood,  Mr.  Kantwise,  the  thin-blooded  trimmer, 
keen  only  on  finding  a customer  for  his  patent  furniture,  and  the  whole 
chorus  of  commercials,  show  that  the  author  must  have  been  as  much 
at  home  in  this  society  as  with  hunting  peers  and  Civil  Service  officials. 
No  doubt  he  had  studied  a “ human  document  ” for  that  chairman  of 
the  commercial  table  whose  potations  “ went  into  his  blood,  and  into 
his  eyes,  and  into  his  feet,  and  into  his  hands — but  not  into  his  brain.” 

That  joint-stock  wine  bibbing  “ for  the  good  of  the  house  ” was  a 
sad  snare  to  young  travellers,  who  hardly  needed  the  example  of  red-nosed 
seniors  to  fall  into  temptations  always  encouraged  by  our  licensed 
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victualling  interest.  Eating  and  drinking  to  pass  leisure  hours,  as  well 
as  the  strain  of  an  irregular  life  of  travel,  went  to  make  this  an  unhealthy 
occupation,  the  more  so  when  its  journeys  came  no  longer  to  be  spent 
in  the  open  air.  A generation  or  so  ago  temperance  men  had  a hard 
fight  against  the  drinking  customs  of  the  commercial  room,  as  against 
the  “ treating  ” that  greased  the  wheels  of  business.  Now  the  reform 
is  so  far  victorious  that  a “ free  table  ” has  become  the  rule,  where  the 
landlord  charges  a little  more  for  dinner,  on  the  understanding  that 
nobody  need  take  the  “ wine  of  commerce  ” unless  he  please.  Good 
temperance  hotels,  frequented  by  men  who  would  keep  their  heads  clear 
for  business,  have  helped  on  this  wholesome  change.  The  press  of 
business  itself,  nowadays,  has  abridged  the  jovial  evenings  of  the 
commercial  room.  At  the  same  time  its  exclusiveness  has  been  much 
relaxed,  which  at  the  date  of  Orley  Farm  seems  to  have  been  more  strict 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  England.  At  all  events  in  small  hotels, 
outsiders  are  often  made  welcome  to  what  may  be  the  most  comfortable 
room  in  the  house.  So  I can  testify,  whose  affairs  have  led  me  to  spend 
many  pleasant  and  not  unprofitable  hours  in  a society  likely  to  be  more 
improving  than  that  of  the  local  squireens  and  other  would-be  viveurs 
who  hang  about  the  smoke-rooms  of  provincial  hostelries. 

Once,  indeed,  it  was  my  chance  unwittingly  to  make  a most 
presumptuous  intrusion  on  such  a sanctuary.  Reaching  an  inn,  to  be 
shown  forthwith  into  a room  where  preparations  for  dinner  were  in  train, 
I had  sat  myself  down  nearest  the  victuals,  which  happened  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Then  other  guests  dropped  in,  who  took  their 
places  at  the  side,  glancing  at  me  with  more  than  ordinary  perscrutation. 
Where  I had  expected  to  be  alone  with  a good  appetite,  I found  myself 
let  in  for  the  duties  of  carver  ; and  presently  became  aware  of  being 
addressed  with  a certain  ceremony  by  my  fellow-feeders.  Not  till  their 
plates  were  filled  did  it  flash  upon  me  that  I had  taken  the  chair  at  a 
commercial  dinner,  an  honour  reserved  for  the  guest  of  longest  standing, 
whilst  the  latest  arrival  acts  as  croupier.  On  looking  round,  however, 
I observed  that  most  of  the  brotherhood  present  were  young  and 
inexperienced,  so  I tried  to  face  out  my  trespass  with  affable  geniality. 
Whether  they  were  imposed  on  or  no,  I betrayed  myself  after  dinner, 
when  it  is  the  rule  of  commercial  tables  to  make  a copper  collection  for 
two  well-supported  institutions.  So  much  I knew  ; what  I did  not  know 
was  that  the  chairman  has  the  privilege  of  settling  to  which  charity  the 
collection  goes,  or  dividing  it  between  them  ; and  when  the  book  was 
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brought  me,  I entered  the  whole  amount  to  each,  which  meant  paying 
half  out  of  my  own  pocket.  The  table  broke  up  in  a laugh  ; for  when 
now  I made  open  confession  of  imposture,  the  gentlemen  of  the  road 
treated  it  as  a capital  joke,  and  were  kind  enough  to  certify  me  as  good 
a chairman  as  another. 

The  lay  traveller,  so  to  call  him,  may  often  count  himself  lucky  to 
be  admitted  to  this  friendly  companionship.  It  is  an  old  story  what 
poor  entertainment  is  provided  by  the  musty  coffee-rooms  and  the  stuffy 
smoking-rooms  of  our  country  inns,  even  when  they  promote  themselves 
as  hotels.  “ Waiter,  have  you  anything  to  pass  away  the  time  till 
dinner  ? ” asked  Punch’s  guest,  and  was  answered,  “ Yes,  sir,  which 
will  you  take,  sir,  wine  or  spirits,  sir  ? ” At  some  hostelries  one  finds 
little  improvement  from  the  state  of  things  growled  at,  a century  ago, 
in  a once  familiar  book  that  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten,  The  Miseries 
of  Human  Life . 

“ Asking,  in  despair,  for  some  books  ; which,  when  brought,  turn  out 
to  be  Bracken’s  Farriery — three  or  four  wrecks  of  different  spelling 
books — Gauging  made  Easy — a few  odd  volumes  of  the  Racing  Calendar — 
an  abridged  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England  in  question  and  answer, 
with  half  the  leaves  torn  out,  and  the  other  half  illegible  with  greasy 
thumbing — an  old  list  of  ‘ Terms,  Transfer  Days,  etc.,  with  Tax  Tables, 
etc.,  etc.’ — in  each  of  which  you  try  a few  pages,  nod  over  them  till  nine 
o’clock,  and  then  stumble  to  bed  in  a cloud  of  disgust.  . . . 

“ Sleeping — or  rather  trying  in  vain  to  sleep — at  an  inn,  on  the  assembly 
night : your  chamber  being  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ball-room, 
and  your  ears  assailed,  till  the  time  of  rising,  by  the  constant  din  of 
feet  and  fiddles — not  to  mention  perpetual  irruptions  of  whole  herds  of 
Bucks,  blundering  into  your  room,  full  of  jests,  and  roaring  for  refresh- 
ments, etc. — neither  lock  nor  bolt  to  the  door.  . . . 

“ On  a solitary  journey — arriving  at  a poor  town  at  the  time  of  the 
fair,  or  on  market  day,  and  (the  only  tolerable  house  being  full)  being 
shown  into  ‘ the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,’  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a large  round  deal  table,  well  slopped  with  beer,  the  whole  apartment 
reeking  with  the  stale  fumes  of  tobacco  ; — while  you  remain,  your  solitude 
is  enlivened  by  the  roaring  jocularity  of  drovers,  draymen,  poachers,  etc., 
etc.,  idling  over  their  mugs  by  the  fireside,  and  scarcely  divided  from 
you  by  a thin  partition.  . . . 

“ On  arriving  at  an  inn,  half-drowned,  and  half-frozen,  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  eagerly  flying  for  your  life  to  the  kitchen  fire,  as  the  warmest 
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place — being  every  instant  humped,  bumped,  hustled,  bustled,  scalded 
and  scolded  from  your  post  by  a mob  of  red-hot  cooks  and  scullions, 
waiters,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  the  full  fermentation  of  getting  up  two  or 
three  large  dinners.” 

Commercial  travellers  have,  of  course,  a better  chance  of  making 
themselves  comfortable  at  houses  where  they  are  at  home,  so  for  the 
initiated,  the  commercial  room  offers  a cosy  club  in  every  town,  where 
the  uninitiated  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  his  neglect  of  its  unwritten 
rules,  such  as  courteous  salutation  on  entrance  and  forbearance  from 
tobacco  till  nine  p.m.  That  custom  of  charitable  collection  after  dinner 
is  a survival  from  the  old  drinking  days,  when  the  odd  coppers  of  the 
wine  reckoning  could  be  thus  devoted.  Such  contributions  go  to  keeping 
up  a Benevolent  Society  and  the  Schools  for  Commercial  Travellers’ 
children  at  Pinner,  in  the  establishment  of  which  a leading  part  was 
taken  by  George  Moore,  who  from  his  triumphs  as  the  “ Napoleon  of 
the  road,”  rose  to  be  a wealthy  and  philanthropic  merchant,  and  was 
duly  honoured  in  a biography  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Not  in  charity  alone 
do  these  men  of  business  show  the  power  of  co-operation,  for,  scores 
of  thousands  strong  as  they  are,  they  have  been  able  to  gain  special 
terms  and  privileges  from  railway  companies,  as  well  as  from  the  landlords 
who  so  much  depend  on  their  custom. 

Among  such  a host,  there  are,  of  course,  men  of  all  sorts,  in  general 
perhaps  not  over  well  posted  beyond  the  mysteries  of  the  “ hard  ” 
or  the  “ soft  ” line,  yet  often  shrewd,  lively  and  full  of  information, 
notably  on  human  nature.  Perhaps  the  virtue  at  greatest  discount 
among  them  is  modesty,  the  art  of  pushfulness  being  their  main  stock- 
in-trade,  and  the  heroic  qualities  most  admired  those  that  go  to  fill  an 
order  sheet  through  the  persuasion  of  weak-kneed  or  stiff-necked  tradesmen 
by  fair  means  or  otherwise.  Patience,  pleasant  manners  and  the  art  of 
smiling  under  rebuffs  and  disappointments  have  to  be  diligently 
cultivated  by  the  successful  bagman.  “ I expected  you  yesterday,” 
was  the  salutation  of  one  grumpy  customer,  “ and  I stayed  out  all 
afternoon  on  purpose.”  Of  George  Moore,  or  some  other  hero  of  the 
road,  it  is  recorded  that  he  once  stuck  to  an  obstinate  denier,  till  ordered 
to  leave  the  shop,  presently  returning  with — “ I have  carried  out  your 

order,  and  now ? ” Of  the  same  worthy  in  his  unregenerate  days, 

if  I err  not,  was  told  how  he  once  bet  five  pounds  he  would  do  business 
with  a notorious  skinflint,  and  won  his  bet,  with  a small  profit,  by  selling 
this  man  the  coat  off  his  back  at  a manifest  loss. 
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It  is  a point  of  etiquette,  I understand,  for  no  traveller  to  intrude  on 
an  earlier  bird  who  may  be  found  holding  the  ear  of  a customer.  Even 
so,  at  a club  of  budding  authors  I once  frequented,  the  polite  whisper 
used  to  be,  “ After  you  with  the  publisher  ! ” But  the  emissaries  of 
commerce  would  need  to  be  less  irritable  and  quarrelsome  than  pro- 
verbially are  the  inhabitants  of  Grub  Street.  Gentlemen  who  have  to 
exhibit  insinuating  smiles  in  the  way  of  business,  stand  a fair  chance  of 
stereotyping  pleasant  manners  to  be  carried  into  their  hours  of  ease. 
Where  so  keen  competition  between  rivals  is  the  rule,  one  might  be 
surprised  by  the  generally  sociable  and  friendly  tone  of  the  “ room,” 
if  one  did  not  remember  how  Mr.  Pickwick’s  counsel  was  on  civil  terms 
with  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and  how  members  of  Parliament  may  be 
seen  hobnobbing  together  an  hour  after  denouncing  each  other  as  public 
enemies. 

Even  in  leisure  hours,  the  commercial  traveller’s  mind  is  apt  to  be  a 
good  deal  given  to  “ shop,”  but  at  least  he  does  not  waste  time  in 
pushing  his  “ lines  ” upon  competitors  from  whom  he  is  more  concerned 
to  pick  up  secrets  and  tricks  of  the  trade.  In  my  experience,  at  all  events, 
it  is  rather  principals  than  travellers  who  recommend  their  wares  to 
travelling  companions  in  season  and  out  of  season.  But  Trollope  no 
doubt  had  some  “ human  document  ” for  his  Mr.  Kantwise,  who  never 
lost  a chance  of  exhibiting  his  goods  to  any  possible  patron.  And  we 
remember  Scott’s  story  of  the  traveller  in  some  patent  fluid  for  removing 
stains,  who  scandalized  the  cicwone  at  Holyrood  by  proposing  to  remove 
forthwith  those  traces  of  Rizzio’s  blood  still  visible  to  the  eye  of  romantic 
sentiment. 

Sir  Daniel  Macrae,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  used  to 
tell  most  amusingly  a tale  of  his  travelling  with  an  oil  merchant,  who 
after  effusing  in  communicativeness  as  to  his  own  business,  bluntly 
complained  of  the  stranger’s  not  reciprocating  this  confidence.  “ Well,” 
said  Sir  Daniel,  4 ‘ I’m  in  much  the  same  line  as  yourself — I do  something 
in  oils.”  Pricking  up  his  ears,  the  gentleman  forthwith  pressed  him  for 
an  order.  “ We’ll  do  cheaper  for  you  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade  ! ” 
At  last,  to  stave  off  his  importunity,  the  painter  agreed  to  take  a gallon 
of  oil  from  him.  “ A gallon  ! ” exclaimed  this  wholesale  dealer,  in 
disgust.  “ Man,  ye’re  in  a sma’  way  ! ” 

I could  cap  this  story  by  one  of  an  acquaintance  I made  at  an  hotel, 
where  frequently  we  found  ourselves  together  and  alone  in  the  smoking- 
room.  He  was  a gentle,  quiet  old  man,  whose  countenance  bespoke  him 
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a Jew,  but  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  and  not  a word  to  say  for 
himself.  Pitying  his  loneliness,  I tried  again  and  again  to  draw  him  out, 
without  ever  being  able  to  44  strike  oil  ” ; but  though  he  answered  in 
monosyllables,  he  was  so  evidently  grateful  for  being  spoken  to  that 
I persevered,  piqued  by  guessing  what  could  be  his  work  or  interest  in 
the  world.  One  day,  by  chance,  I happened  to  drop  the  word  diamonds, 
and  saw  a sudden  gleam  in  his  dull  eye,  as  a signal  that  I had  hit  on  the 
tap  of  my  silent  companion’s  eloquence.  It  all  came  out  with  a rush. 
He  was  a Dutch  diamond-merchant,  just  retired  with  a fortune,  and  at 
sore  loss  what  to  be  at  with  his  leisure.  But  now  he  grew  quite  excitedly 
eloquent  in  pouring  out  to  me  treasures  of  information  and  reminiscences 
of  his  active  days.  “ I have  often  taken  one-hundred-tousand-pounds’ 
worth  of  diamonds  over  to  Paris — one  hundred  tousand  pounds  in  a dirty 
black  bag,  and  nobody  know  ! 4 What  line  are  you  in  ? ’ dey  say  to  me. 

4 Oh,’  I tell  dem,  4 1 am  in  de  oil  trade  ! ’ and  nobody  guesses — nobody  ! ” 

The  queerest  bagman  I ever  fell  in  with  was  a sickly  and  shabby  young 
Jew,  who  lay  unwell,  poor  fellow,  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  him  till  we  arrived  at  Boston,  where  this 
insignificant  son  of  Abraham  suddenly  burst  into  an  amazing  blaze 
of  splendour,  his  dirty  fingers  loaded  with  rings,  his  flannel  shirt  decked 
with  diamonds,  his  cheap  waistcoat  brave  with  buttons  and  chains. 
It  thus  appeared  that  he  was  in  the  jewellery  line,  and  I hope  he  got  his 
samples  through  the  custom-house  free,  as  personal  decorations. 
There  was,  by  the  way,  another  traveller  on  board  that  boat  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  of  health  and  spirits,  so  that,  when  we  had  to  feel  our  way 
for  two  days  among  fogs  and  icebergs,  he  delighted  to  make  his  fellow 
passengers’  flesh  creep  by  jovially  relating  how,  years  before,  he  had  been 
on  the  same  vessel  when  it  met  the  rare  fortune  of  crashing  into  an  ice- 
berg, yet  could  come  into  port  with  its  tale. 

It  would  take  too  long  even  to  sample  the  commercial  travellers  of 
other  countries.  There  is  the  German  Handlungsreisender  that  proves 
a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  British  traders.  There  is  the  French  commis 
voyageur , who  cuts  a figure  in  the  pages  not  only  of  Balzac  but  other 
novelists.  There  is  the  American  44  drummer,”  who  in  the  States  makes 
up  a force  stronger  than  the  British  Army,  and  has  for  feather  in  his  cap 
the  credit  of  being  persistent  and  irresistible  as  Niagara.  The  American 
papers  are  well  stocked  with  stories  of  the  drummer,  the  lightning-rod 
man  being  a special  proverb  for  obstinate  persuasiveness.  From  Christy 
Minstrel  days  we  recall  the  story  of  the  rival  safe  agents,  one  of  whom 
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boasted  that  after  the  great  Chicago  fire  a cat  accidentally  shut  up  in 
his  firm’s  safe  had  come  out  alive  without  a whisker  singed  ; but  that 
vaunt  was  trumped  by  the  other’s  : a hen  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  hatch  a brood  of  chickens  in  his  safe,  and  when  the  fire  cooled  down, 
they  were  all  found  frozen  stiff  ! The  “ insurance  agent  ” and  the 
“ real  estate  agent  ” are  other  visitors  very  familiar  to  Uncle  Sam,  and, 
according  to  newspaper  jibes,  they  seem  as  locomotive  as  candidates  for 
office.  Editors  themselves,  across  the  Atlantic,  sometimes  employ  a 
tout  to  rake  in  subscribers  and  subscriptions  : when  the  pedestrian 
Weston  walked  into  fame,  his  feats  were  satirically  explained  by  practice 
he  had  had  in  tramping  for  a newspaper.  The  great  Gaudissart  himself, 
after  winning  his  fame  in  hats,  then  in  the  article  Paris , made  a crowning 
campaign  as  an  insurance  agent,  at  the  same  time  canvassing  for  three 
newspapers  at  once — Herculean  enterprise  in  which  he  met  his  Moscow. 

Such  tales  as  one  reads  in  American  papers  might  hint  at  an  opening 
“ on  the  road  ” for  writers  of  fiction.  But  I doubt  if  authors  as  a rule 
would  make  good  commercial  travellers.  Many  years  ago  I knew  one 
who  from  writing  came  down  to  accept  a job  of  travelling  in  school-books 
for  Messrs.  Bacon,  of  Paternoster  Row.  This  career  was  soon  cut  short 
when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  firm  that  on  being  asked  by  a possible 
customer  whether  their  manual  of,  let  us  say,  Hydrostatics,  was  the  best 
in  the  market,  he  had  hummingly  and  hawingly  confessed  that  Messrs. 
Bungay  published  a better  one,  in  his  opinion.  Summoned  before 
his  employers  for  an  explanation  of  such  treachery,  he  described  to  me 
his  indignant  reply,  “ You  wouldn’t  have  me  tell  a lie  about  it ! ” But 
I must  not  end  with  any  calumny  of  commercial  travellers  as  a class, 
since  honesty,  always  subject  to  the  discount  of  caveat  emptor  and  the 
standard  of  business  morality,  is  bound  to  be  a main  “ line  ” in  their 
stock-cases. 
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A Sicilian  Puppet-Show. 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL. 

I confess  to  having,  in  common  with  poets,  statesmen,  and  other 
great  men,  a weakness  for  Punch -and- Judy  shows,  and  have  often  been 
guilty  of  “ standing  out  ” a whole  performance,  fifteen  minutes  from 
prologue  to  final  curtain.  There  is  a subtle  fascination  about  this 
historic  old  drama,  with  its  gaudy  puppets,  its  thrilling  episodes  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  the  stern  Nemesis  embodied  in  its  final  scene 
at  the  scaffold.  It  is  true  that  a proper  regard  for  my  dignity  generally 
induces  me  to  take  my  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  eager  crowd  of  ragged 
spectators,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  so  far  unbends  as  to  arrest  his 
progress  in  order  to  observe,  from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  the  man  of  the 
world  and  student  of  human  nature,  the  popular  recreations  of  the  masses. 
Then  just  before  the  curtain  is  “ rung  down,”  knowing  well  that  this 
heralds  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  a morose  and  husky- voiced  myrmidon 
shaking  a plate  viciously  in  the  faces  of  the  rapidly  thinning  audience, 
I discreetly  proceed  on  my  way,  affecting  a superior  and  tolerant  sort 
of  smile  intended  to  suggest  the  unbending  of  a great  mind  ! 

We  do  not  need  Macaulay’s  omniscient  schoolboy  to  tell  us  that  Punch- 
and-Judy  shows  had  their  origin  in  the  miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages. 
Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot,  the  traditional  stage  villains,  and, 
consequently,  the  popular  favourites  of  audiences  a thousand  j^ears 
ago,  are  no  doubt  the  progenitors  of  Punch-and-Judy,  and  Tobit’s  dog 
of  the  Apocrypha  the  illustrious  prototype  of  our  old  favourite  Toby. 

From  the  mediaeval  miracle  plays  it  is  a natural  transition  to  the 
puppet-shows  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  These  essentially  popular 
entertainments — full  of  robust  humour,  and  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  South-Italian  temperament — are  the  favourite  recreations  of  the 
masses  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tame  and  colourless  performances  with  which,  under  the  name  of 
marionettes,  we  are  only  too  familiar  at  children’s  Christmas  parties. 
This  “ refined  and  instructive  drawing-room  entertainment,  lasting  an 
hour-and-a-quarter,  including  the  services  of  a skilful  manipulator  for 
the  inclusive  charge  of  three  guineas,”  to  quote  the  price  lists  of  the 
firms  who  cater  for  Christmas  parties,  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
genuine  Italian  puppet-show  ; neither  has  it  anything  in  common  with 
the  marionette  performances,  which,  under  the  name  of  Theatre  Ouignol , 
are  supposed  to  amuse  Parisian  children  and  their  bonnes  in  the  Champs 
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Elysees  and  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  No,  the  puppet-show  must  be  seen 
in  situ.  It  does  not  flourish  beyond  its  native  heath. 

x\ll  Italians  are  born  actors.  For  genuine  fun  and  racy,  if  boisterous, 
humour,  no  actor  can  surpass  the  Neapolitan  ; the  very  beggar-boy 
is  a consummate  comedian.  His  gestures  are  as  prolific  and  dramatic 
as  they  are  easy  and  spontaneous.  He  is  a facial  artist  without  knowing 
it,  and  in  power  of  expression  and  elocutionary  force  can  give  points 
to  our  best  professional  elocutionists. 

The  plot  of  these  puppet-plays  does  not  vary.  The  play  is  usually 
a mediaeval  melodrama  with  plenty  of  action,  which  is  spun  out  or 
curtailed  according  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  man  behind.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  written  plot,  so  that  the  play  affords  great  scope 
for  44  gagging.”  In  short,  the  skill  of  the  showman  is  shown  in  his 
powers  of  improvisation  and  readiness  of  resource  quite  as  much  as  in 
his  elocutionary  abilities. 

One  of  these  shows  I witnessed  in  Syracuse,  while  rambling  about 
Sicily  a year  or  two  ago,  was  a fair  specimen  of  the  dramatic  fare  provided 
for  the  unsophisticated  Sicilian.  The  theatre,  a very  bare,  barn-like 
building,  was  crammed  to  suffocation  with  peasants,  sailors,  and  fishermen 
— the  latter  all  wearing  the  red  Phrygian  cap,  so  that  the  general  effect 
was  that  of  a stage  mob  in  a French  Revolution  melodrama.  The  male 
portion  of  the  audience,  almost  without  exception,  were  smoking  the 
peculiarly  strong  and  pungent  native  cigars,  so  that  a new-comer  gathered 
a general  impression  of  a vast  sea  of  red  heads  looming  through  a thick  fog. 

The  plot  was  what  would  be  termed  in  the  vernacular  of  the  profession 
a “ strong  ” one,  and  a hypercritical  person  would  perhaps  have  thought 
the  action  rather  swamped  the  motif.  But  fortunately  the  audience 
was  anything  but  critical.  The  puppets — all  “ as  large  as  life,  and 
twice  as  natural  ” — were  worked  by  a showman  behind  the  scenes, 
occasionally  with  more  vigour  than  discretion. 

The  dramatis  'personnel  consisted  of  half-a-dozen  knights  in  full  armour 
(which  they  apparently  slept  in),  a pair  of  villains,  the  “ leading  ” and 
the  “ junior  lead,”  as  in  the  most  approved  type  of  modern  transpontine 
drama.  Then  the  necessary  “ comic  relief,”  demanded  equally  by  the 
simple-minded  Arcadians  of  Sicily  and  by  the  blase  London  play-goer, 
was  afforded  by  a comic  person  mounted  on  an  ass — no  doubt  the 
prototype  of  the  world-renowned  Blondin  donkey — whose  cue  was 
evidently  to  play  off  the  two  “ bold  bad  men  ” against  each  other. 
There  was  only  one  female  character,  who,  of  course,  personated  the 
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injured  and  virtuous  heroine.  This  lack  of  female  histrionic  talent  was 
due,  I ascertained  afterwards,  to  the  limited  elocutionary  range  of  the 
small  boy,  who,  concealed  in  the  wings,  acted  as  the  heroine’s  mouth- 
piece in  a shrill  falsetto. 

The  man  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  this  moving  drama — I refer  to 
him  who  “ pulled  the  strings  ” in  a literal  sense — had,  most  unreasonably, 
rather  a low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  his  patrons.  That  there  might 
be  no  mistake  as  to  which  of  the  puppets  was  supposed  to  hold  the  stage 
every  word  was  accompanied  by  a vigorous,  but  more  or  less  inappropriate, 
wagging  of  the  head,  and  wriggling  of  the  limbs  of  the  supposed  speaker. 
Point  was  given  to  what  was,  presumably,  the  “ fat  ” of  the  speech, 
by  the  puppet  rising  a few  inches  from  the  ground  and  stamping  with  both 
feet — an  artifice  which  doubtless  Lieutenant  Cole  would  hold  in  contempt. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  plot  is  far  beyond  the  artless  power  of  an 
ignorant  forestiere.  Suffice  to  it  say  that  all  the  puppets  displayed 
astonishing  feats,  both  of  peace  and  war.  They  climbed  into  the  heroine’s 
chamber  and  out  again,  pursued  by  an  indignant  husband  at  their  heels. 
They  stormed  castles,  made  love,  and  fought  duels.  When  invention 
failed  on  the  part  of  the  showman,  all  the  characters  would  be  brought 
on  the  stage,  with  a daring  disregard  for  the  unities,  to  indulge  in  a wild 
pantomime  rally  ; and,  as  a last  resource,  the  “ second  villain  ” wrould 
be  brought  on  to  do  battle  with  the  “ Blondin  donkey.” 

The  unrehearsed  effects,  however,  supplied  the  most  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  elements  of  the  performance.  Sometimes  grave  difficulties 
would  arise  with  the  mechanism  of  the  puppets,  who  would  be 
ignominiously  swung  up  into  space,  or  a phantom  hand  might  be  seen 
stealthily  protruding  from  the  flies,  which  would  snatch  away  an  offending 
figure — a practical  illustration  of  a deux  ex  machina.  Then  the  action 
of  the  play  would  be  occasionally  retarded  by  a fit  of  sneezing  or  coughing 
on  the  part  of  the  concealed  showman,  which  temporarily  checked  the 
flow  of  eloquence  of  the  characters  in  possession  of  the  stage.  Sometimes 
the  small  boy  who  took  the  part  of  the  heroine  would  chime  in  late,  when 
muttered  curses  might  be  distinctly  heard  by  those  in  the  front  row. 

These  little  interludes  would  cause  even  the  solemn  features  of  the 
dignified  carabinieri  to  relax  into  a superior  sort  of  smile.  It  says  much 
for  the  childlike  character  and  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  Sicilians  that 
they  can  follow  the  moving  adventure  of  the  puppets  for  three  long  hours 
without  a break.  Truth  compels  the  writer  to  add  that  he  himself 
found  that  his  yearnings  were  satisfied  somewhat  earlier  in  the  evening. 


The  Conquest  of  the  Pole. 

By  “SEARCHLIGHT." 

The  North  Pole.  By  Robert  E.  Peary.  116  Illustrations.  25s.  net. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1910. 

This  monumental  record  of  a remarkable  journey  takes  high  rank 
among  the  travel  books  of  the  year,  and  may  be  classed  with 
Sven  Hedin’s  Trans-Himalaya , Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  Heart  of 
the  Antarctic , and  Roosevelt’s  African  Game  Trails.  Indeed,  in  one 
respect  it  is  on  a far  higher  level  and  in  exploration  interest  is  of  supreme 
value.  It  is  the  monumental  and  permanent  record  of  a unique  achieve- 
ment in  Arctic  travel — the  crowning  triumph  of  four  hundred  years  of 
persistent  endeavour  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Not  that  it  is  “ monu- 
mental ” in  the  conventional  or  commercial  sense,  by  which  bulk  is 
meant — indeed  in  the  opinion  of  the  critical  reader  monumental  too 
often  connotes  big  type,  wide  margins,  and  heavy,  “ china  clayed  ” paper. 

Though  there  are  not  many  episodes  of  thrilling  adventure,  and,  indeed, 
the  author’s  modesty  makes  him  inclined  to  depreciate  the  undoubted 
perils  encountered,  yet  Commander  Peary’s  enthusiasm  for  his  life-work 
is  in  a measure  infectious,  and  the  reader’s  interest  is  aroused  at  the 
outset  and  maintained  to  the  last  page.  The  author’s  magnetic 
personality  is  manifested  on  every  page.  In  short,  the  narrative  is 
conscientious,  straightforward  and  convincing,  resembling  indeed  the 
great  work  which  it  commemorates.  The  author  has  probably  a certain 
contempt  for  purple  patches  or  anything  approaching  fine  writing.  Yet 
the  sincerity  and  truth  of  the  narrative  make  up  for  the  absence  of  literary 
graces,  and  certainly  we  have  here  the  real  Arctic  atmosphere. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  measure  the  interest  of  Commander 
Peary’s  narrative  is  discounted  by  the  publication  of  some  instalments 
in  Nash’s  Magazine , though  indeed,  some  might  say  that  the  thrilling 
episodes  recounted  for  the  benefit  of  this  magazine’s  readers  might  whet 
the  appetite  for  the  complete  record. 

By  way  of  introduction  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  contributes  an  able 
summary  of  Arctic  exploration  from  John  Davis  down  to  the  conqueror 
of  the  Pole,  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  has  crowned  a life  devoted  to  explora- 
tion of  the  icy  north  and  to  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  hard- won 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole.  Perhaps  few  people  realise  that  this  was 
the  crowning  achievement  of  a quarter  of  a century’s  persistent  endeavour, 
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persevered  in  under  financial  burdens  and  official  discouragement  that 
would  have  crushed  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a hundred. 

Though  it  may  be  urged  that  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  takes 
himself  very  seriously,  yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  him  the  saving 
grace  of  humour ; it  may  not  be  of  an  exuberant  order,  but  the  author 
does  occasionally  show  an  appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of  things. 
For  instance,  in  an  informative  chapter  on  Eskimo  life  and  character, 
he  observes,  alluding  to  their  marital  relations  : — “ The  cause  of  the 
suffragettes  has  as  yet  made  little  headway  in  this  region.  I remember 
one  instance  in  which  an  Eskimo  woman  had  a difference  of  opinion 
with  her  husband,  and  proved  her  right  to  independence  by  blackening 
the  old  man’s  eye  ; but  I am  afraid  that  the  more  conservative  members 
of  the  tribe  attributed  this  unfeminine  behaviour  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  contact  with  civilization.” 

Comparing  Shackleton’s  magnificent  attack  on  the  South  Pole  with 
Peary’s  triumphant  siege  of  the  North  Pole  the  perils  and  hardships 
of  the  glaciers  and  ice  cliffs  were  perhaps  no  greater  than  those  en- 
countered in  Peary’s  journey  by  the  dangerous  “ leads,”  which  are 
felicitously  described  as  the  “ ever-present  nightmare  of  the  traveller 
over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Polar  ocean.”  These  extraordinary  lanes 
of  open  water  open  without  warning  and  seem  to  follow  no  natural  law. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  polar  equation. 

“ Sometimes  these  leads  are  mere  cracks  running  through  old  floes 
in  nearly  a straight  line.  Sometimes  they  are  zigzag  lanes  of  water 
just  wide  enough  to  be  impossible  to  cross.  Sometimes  they  are  rivers 
of  open  water  from  half-a-mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  stretching  east 
and  west  farther  than  the  eye  can  see. 

“ There  are  various  ways  of  crossing  the  leads.  One  can  go  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  with  the  idea  of  finding  some  place  where  the  opposite 
edges  of  the  ice  are  near  enough  together  so  that  our  long  sledges  can  be 
bridged  across.  Or,  if  there  are  indications  that  the  lead  is  closing, 
the  traveller  can  wait  until  the  ice  comes  quite  together.  If  it  is  very 
cold,  one  may  wait  until  the  ice  has  formed  thick  enough  to  bear  the 
loaded  sledges  going  at  full  speed.  Or  one  may  search  for  a cake  of  ice, 
or  hack  out  a cake  with  pickaxes,  which  can  be  used  as  a ferryboat  on 
which  to  transport  the  sledges  and  teams  across.” 

It  was  one  of  these  leads  that  proved  fatal  to  Professor  Ross  Marvin, 
whose  tragic  fate  is  very  feelingly  described. 

“ The  news  staggered  me,  killing  all  the  joy  I had  felt  at  the  sight  of 
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the  ship  and  her  captain.  The  Big  Lead,  cheated  of  its  prey  three  years 
before,  had  at  last  gained  its  human  victim  ! Bartlett  had  gathered  the 
details  from  the  Eskimos  of  Marvin’s  division,  who  had  returned  to  the 
ship  without  their  leader.  It  seems  that  Marvin,  who  with  his  division 
had  been  following  our  regular  well-defined  trail  on  the  way  back  had 
started  on  ahead  of  his  men. 

“ When  he  came  to  the  Big  Lead,  the  recent  ice  of  which  was  safe 
and  secure  at  the  edges,  it  is  probable  that — hurrying  on,  intent  upon 
his  plans  for  his  independent  trip  to  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  which 
he  and  I had  discussed  on  our  last  day  together,  just  before  he  had  turned 
back  at  86°  38' — he  did  not  notice  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  ice  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lead  until  it  was  too  late  and  he  was  in  the  water.  The 
Eskimos  were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  hear  his  calls  for  help,  and  in  that 
ice-cold  water  the  end  must  have  come  very  quickly. 

“ He  who  had  never  shrunk  from  loneliness  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  had  at  last  met  death  alone.” 

A memorial  was  erected  at  Cape  Columbia,  which  “ looks  from  that 
bleak  shore  northward  toward  the  spot  where  Marvin  met  his  death. 
His  name  heads  that  glorious  roll-call  of  Arctic  heroes  among  whom  are 
Willoughby,  Franklin,  Sontag,  Hall,  Lockwood,  and  others  who  died 
in  the  field,  and  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  those  who  grieve  for  him 
that  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  winning  of  that  last 
great  earth’s  trophy  for  which,  through  nearly  four  centuries,  men  of 
every  civilised  nation  have  suffered  and  struggled  and  died.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  monument  ever  erected  to  any  man,  and  the  watery 
grave  of  him  it  commemorates  is  the  most  northerly  grave  on  earth.” 

Perhaps  no  passage  in  the  whole  library  of  recent  Arctic  literature 
brings  home  so  convincingly  to  the  armchair  traveller  the  real  meaning 
of  Arctic  exploration,  with  its  endless  perils,  privations  and  continuous 
discomfort,  its  semi-starvation  and  lack  of  sleep,  as  the  paragraph  in  which 
the  author  sums  up  in  his  restrained  and  matter  of  fact  style  the  reality 
of  polar  travel. 

“ The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  a journey  to  the  North  Pole  are  too 
complex  to  be  summed  up  in  a paragraph.  But  briefly  stated,  the  worst 
of  them  are  : the  ragged  and  mountainous  ice,  over  which  the  traveller 
must  journey  with  his  heavily  loaded  sledges  ; the  often  terrific  wind, 
having  the  impact  of  a wall  of  water,  which  he  must  march  against  at 
times  ; the  open  leads  already  described,  which  he  must  cross  and  recross, 
somehow  ; the  intense  cold,  sometimes  as  low  as  sixty  degrees  below 
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zero,  through  which  he  must — by  fur  clothing  and  constant  activity — 
keep  his  flesh  from  freezing  ; the  difficulty  of  dragging  out  and  back 
over  the  ragged  and  ‘ lead  ’-interrupted  trail  enough  pemmican,  biscuit, 
tea,  condensed  milk,  and  liquid  fuel  to  keep  sufficient  strength  in  his  body 
for  travelling.  It  was  so  cold  much  of  the  time  on  this  last  journey 
that  the  brandy  was  frozen  solid,  the  petroleum  was  white  and  viscid, 
and  the  dogs  could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  steam  of  their  breath.  The 
minor  discomfort  of  building  every  night  our  narrow  and  uncomfortable 
snow-houses,  and  the  cold  bed  platform  of  that  igloo  on  which  we  must 
snatch  such  hours  of  rest  as  the  exigencies  of  our  desperate  enterprise 
permitted  us,  seem  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  main  proposition  itself.” 

The  chapter  entitled  the  “ Essentials  of  Success  ” is  an  admirable 
example  of  Commander  Peary’s  style,  and  the  subject  is  not  only  skifully 
handled,  but  it  enables  the  most  ignorant  reader  to  obtain  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  what  travel  in  these  frozen  regions  really  means.  The  success 
of  the  expedition  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  experience  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years’  polar  work,  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  detail,  the  use 
of  the  best  instruments  for  the  purpose — Eskimos  and  Eskimo  dogs,  and, 
finally,  the  leader’s  admirably  engineered  scheme  of  supporting  relay 
parties. 

The  marches  of  the  supporting  parties  were  not  only  skilfully  organized 
beforehand,  but  they  were  carried  out  with  machine-like  precision. 

For  instance,  in  planning  out  the  journey,  the  route  was  divided  into 
five  equal  sections  from  the  base  at  Cape  Columbia  in  Northern  Greenland 
and  the  Pole.  From  the  base  would  start  five  parties  of  four  men.  On 
reaching  the  first  stage,  the  relieving  party  who  had  carried  provisions  and 
supplies  for  the  other  parties  would  return  to  the  base,  and  the  other 
three  parties  would  press  on.  This  system  would  be  continued  till  the 
fourth  stage  was  reached,  when  the  expedition  would  be  reduced  to  two 
parties — the  actual  Polar  party  headed  by  Commander  Peary,  and  the 
last  relief  party  under  Captain  Bartlett.  Consequently  when  the  time 
came  for  Commander  Peary  to  enter  upon  the  “ last  lap  ” of  his  unique 
journey,  he  was  able  to  take  the  pick  of  the  dogs  and  sledges,  and  was 
supported  by  men  in  the  best  condition.  In  short,  on  the  eve  of  the 
final  dash  he  was  “ as  well  prepared  for  all  contingencies  as  human  skill 
and  forethought  could  make  him.” 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  it  goes  without  saying  that  these  are 
extremely  interesting,  shoving  as  they  do  the  varied  phases  of  human 
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and  animal  life  in  these  arctic  regions.  It  is  not  fair  to  criticise  severely 
the  technique  of  the  photographs  when  one  remembers  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  under  which  they  were  taken.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
honestly  deny  that  they  fall  short  of  the  splendid  pictures  in  Captain 
Scott’s  Voyage  of  the  Discovery  and  of  those  in  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic. 
Then,  we  think  it  rather  a mistake  that  some  of  the  examples  of  birds 
(not  of  supreme  ornithological  value)  should  be  given  a full-page  illus- 
tration. It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have  put  two  of  these  on 
one  page.  The  photographs  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  party  are  very 
realistic  and  natural  in  pose,  but  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  is 
that  of  “ Eskimo  Children.”  This  is  really  charming,  and  we  might 
recommend  this  to  doll  manufacturers  and  toy-makers.  They  would 
form  a pleasing  variety  to  the  hackneyed  “ Teddy-bear.” 


oS2  From  “Jungle  Byways  in  India.’ 

The  Jungle. 
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Darkest  Africa  for  the  Holiday-maker. 

Uganda  for  a Holiday.  By  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  Seventy-two  illus- 
trations. 9s.  net.  Smith,  Elder  & Co.  1910. 

Whatever  Sir  Frederick  Treves  writes  is  certain  to  be  interesting  and 
distinctive,  though  a severe  critic  might  perhaps  venture  to  deprecate 
a note  of  exaggeration  that  occasionally  obtrudes  itself  in  the  narrative, 
and  might  even  find  the  flamboyant  style  a little  irritating.  But  Sir 
Frederick  Treve’s  narrative  of  his  holiday  trip  up  Uganda  is  distinctly 
readable,  and  his  treatment  and  point  of  view  fresh  and  inspiring.  It 
is  something  to  get  the  impressions  of  a traveller  in  Uganda  who  is  not  a 
sportsman  but  merely  an  intelligent  observer  ; and  no  one  can  deny 
that  Sir  Frederick  is  that.  He  is  perhaps  inclined  to  be  a little  too  hard 
on  the  typical  big- game  shooter  and  seldom  forbears  giving  him  a sly 
dig  and  criticising  his  methods  and  aspirations.  For  instance,  he  is 
perhaps  a little  too  severe  when  he  says  44  last  of  all,  fresh  from  the  city 
pavement  is  the  would-be  big-game  hunter  with  his  small  bore  talk. 
Although  his  mental  survey  could  be  apparently  compressed  into  the 
compass  of  a cartridge  case  his  ambition  at  least  is  expansile.”  Again 
he  remarks  that  44  the  inevitable  disappearance  of  the  wild  animal  is 
materially  hastened  by  the  wild  sportsman.  The  big-game  shooter 
comes  out  to  obtain  a 4 set  of  heads  ’ for  his  billiard-room,  and  these 
heads,  with  an  appropriate  narrative  of  adventure  for  each  must  be 
forthcoming  even  it  he  has  to  resort  to  the  common  practice  of  completing 
the  4 set  ’ by  purchase  at  Aden.” 

We  get  a very  humorous  description  of  Sir  Frederick’s  trip  on  the 
famous  Uganda  Railway.  He  gives  here  a few  unintentionally  humorous 
extracts  from  the  official  time  table  : — 

44  Ostriches  and  ostrich  chicks  will  be  carried  in  brake  vans  of  goods 
trains  at  owner’s  risk  only.” 

44  Human  ashes  are  carried  in  dust-tight  boxes  at  fifth  class  goods 
rates.” 

44  Small  deers  and  cubs  of  wild  animals,  such  as  lion,  leopard,  cheetah, 
cats,  when  in  secure  cages  or  crates  small  enough  to  go  into  the  dog  box, 
are  charged  Rs.  2 per  hundred  miles  or  portion  thereof.” 

44  Young  rhinoceri,  in  crates  or  otherwise,  37  cents  per  mile  per  animal ; 
these  will  only  be  carried  in  separate  brake  vans  at  owner’s  risk,  and  one 
attendant  allowed  free.” 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  author’s  suggestive  remarks  on  the 
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rhinoceros  and  hippo. — beasts  which  seem  to  possess  a certain  fascina- 
tion for  Sir  Frederick. 

4 4 The  hippopotamus  is  the  exponent  of  a brainless  inertia  which  has 
served  it  well.  It  represents  a kind  of  Brobdingnagian  amoeba  with  no 
cerebral  faculties  beyond  a flaccid  instinct  to  live,  for  it  is  still  little  more 
than  a mass  of  blubber,  provided  with  a mouth,  and  floating  in  a pool. 

“ The  rhinoceros  is  the  embodiment  of  blind  conservatism.  Its  hide 
is  impenetrable,  its  vision  is  weak,  while  its  intellect  is  weaker.  It  has, 
however,  two  marked  qualities — combativeness  and  a sense  of  smell. 
It  is  aroused  to  its  maximum  energy  by  the  presence  of  anything  that  is 
new.  This  object  need  not  be  a thing  that  is  aggressive  or  inconvenient. 
Its  offensiveness  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  unfamiliar.  When  a 
rhinoceros  smells  a man  he  will  charge  him  with  maniacal  violence, 
although  the  man  may  be  merely  sitting  on  a stool  reading  Milton.  The 
massive  beast  will  dash  at  him  like  a torpedo  or  a runaway  locomotive 
simply  because  the  smell  of  him  is  novel. 

“ Pliny  ascribed  to  the  hippopotamus  a certain  amount  of  surgical 
knowledge,  together  with  some  skill  and  daring  as  an  operator.  He 
stated  that  when  the  animal  felt  that  it  was  getting  too  stout  it  bled 
itself  by  pressing  a vein  of  its  leg  against  some  sharp  object,  and  then 
plastered  up  the  wound  with  mud  so  that  it  might  steadily  heal.  Although 
the  dressing  adopted  by  the  hippopotamus  is  not  in  accord  with  modern 
aseptic  teaching,  the  operation  itself — considering  the  thickness  of  skin 
to  be  traversed — must  have  been  exceedingly  bold  and  heroic.  The 
fact  that  surgical  writers  have  never  acknowledged  that  the  art  of 
phlebotomy  was  learnt  from  the  hippopotamus  will  no  doubt  be  ascribed 
by  laymen  to  professional  jealousy.” 

A notable  feature  of  this  suggestive  book  of  travel  impressions  is  a 
very  full  account  of  the  campaign  which  has  been  successfully  waged  in 
Uganda  against  the  mysterious  malady,  sleeping  sickness,  in  which 
the  tsetse  fly  acts  as  the  channel  of  communication  and  serves  as  a kind 
of  middleman.  Sir  Frederick’s  account  is  so  clear  and  lucid  that  it  is 
easily  understood  by  the  mere  layman. 

Byways  in  Indian  Jungles. 

Jungle  Byways  in  India . By  E.  P.  Stebbing,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated. 

12s.  6d.  net.  John  Lane.  1910. 

Mr.  Stebbing’s  book  is  not  merely  a record  of  shooting  experiences, 
but  also  an  instructive  and  highly  entertaining  account  of  Indian  jungle 
folk.  Mr.  Stebbing,  as  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Forces  Department,  had 
many  opportunities  for  observing  the  denizens  of  the  jungle.  Although 
a sportsman,  he  w-as  not  imbued  with  the  lust  of  slaughter,  but  found 
sufficient  interest  in  watching  the  teeming  life  of  the  jungle  from  early 
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morn  till  dewy  eve  ; and  in  the  course  of  his  sixteen  years’  duty  he 
naturally  accumulated  a great  deal  of  jungle  lore.  A valuable  feature 
of  his  book  are  the  sketches  of  spoor  of  the  various  animals  which  frequent 
the  jungle,  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  observation.  These  will  prove 
specially  attractive  to  the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist,  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Stebbing  appears  to  have  taken  Captain  Stigand  (who  has  written 
several  comprehensive  wcrks  dealing  with  African  game  spoor)  as  his 
model. 

There  are  a few  good  stories  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  is  that  which  describes  the  remarkable  feat  of 
a newly  arrived  civilian  at  a big  tiger  drive  at  an  out-of-the-way  station. 

“ He  was  armed  with  an  old-fashioned  rifle,  most  unserviceable  for 
the  dangerous  sport  of  tiger-shooting.  As  a natural  consequence  the 
youngster  was  posted  at  the  far  end  of  the  line  in  a corner  where  it  was 
considered  quite  impossible  that  any  tiger  could  break  cover  ; and 
strict  instructions  were  given  that  on  no  account  was  any  other  animal 
to  be  fired  at.  As  the  beat  progressed,  the  expectant  sportsmen  heard 
two  or  three  shots  from  the  direction  of  the  young  man,  terminating  in  a 
rapid  fusillade  towards  the  close  of  the  beat.  By  common  consent  the 
non-appearance  of  any  tiger  was  put  down  to  the  disobedience  of  orders 
by  the  griffin  ; and  as  each  senior  came  up  to  him  the  chorus  of  strongly 
worded  condemnation  swelled  steadily.  At  last  the  puzzled  lad  blurted 
out  to  one  of  the  most  fiery  of  his  assailants  that  he  had  4 got  three  5 ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘ Three  what  ? ’ answered  meekly, 
‘ Tigers,  of  course,  sir  ; you  said  I was  only  to  fire  at  tigers.’  To  the 
amazement  of  the  whole  party  three  tigers  were  found  lying  dead  in  an 
adjoining  patch  of  long  grass,  all  shot  by  the  despised  new  arrival  at  his 
first  drive.” 

Mr  Stebbing’s  style  is  attractive  and  interesting,  and  his  field  notes, 
connected  by  a thread  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  make  very  pleasant 
reading. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  photographs  and  pen  and  pencil 
studies.  There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  about  the  photographs, 
but  some  of  the  pencil  studies  are  very  good,  notably  the  one  facing 
page  122.  But  the  real  charm  remains  for  the  small  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  animals  scattered  throughout  the  work,  and  at  the  headings  of  the 
chapters.  These  are  distinctly  original,  and  full  of  life  and  movement. 
In  fact,  the  artist  has  evidently  a great  facility  in  giving  the  idea  of  his 
subject  in  a few  strokes.  In  this  way  he  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  late 
Phil  May.  For  instance,  what  could  be  better  than  the  tiny  drawing 
of  the  stag,  when  it  “ plunges  madly  through  the  forest  ” ? Here  we  have 
the  very  embodiment  of  speed  most  simply  expressed,  but  far  more 
impressive  than  many  an  elaborate  drawing.  Again  in  “ the  elephant 
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stood  the  very  embodiment  of  vigilance,”  although  the  animal  has  his 
back  to  us,  yet  there  is  just  that  subtle  twist  of  the  neck  that  shows  the 
keen  attention  to  all  round. 

It  is  a vast  improvement  on  the  many  sporting  books  that  are  showered 
on  the  market,  with  their  very  ordinary,  not  to  say  poor,  photographs, 
to  have  in  this  volume  an  author  who  gives  us  something  of  the  real 
atmosphere  and  feeling  of  the  jungle,  where  he  tells  us  he  spent  “ sixteen 
pleasant  and  interesting  years.” 

The  Holy  Land. 

The  Holy  Land . By  Robert  Hichens.  Author  of  Egypt  and  its  Monuments 9 
etc.  Illustrated  by  Jules  Guerin.  25s.  net.  Hodder  & Stoughton. 
1910. 

This  sumptuous  volume,  dealing  with  the  most  sacred  and  most 
interesting  of  all  lands,  profusely  illustrated  by  paintings — some  start- 
lingly weird,  some  especially  beautiful — is  emphatically  a new  book  : new 
in  every  way,  new  in  the  date  of  its  publication,  new  in  the  writer’s 
standpoint  and  outlook,  and,  we  may  venture  to  add,  new  in  its 
somewhat  daring  system  of  orthography. 

But  especially  is  it  new  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  writer. 
We  have  had  books  about  Palestine,  such  as  The  Land  and  the  Book , 
written  from  the  biblical  student’s  point  of  view  ; wre  have  had  books 
dealing  with  archaeological  research  ; books  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
technical  geographer.  The  book  before  us,  in  contrast  with  these,  exhibits 
the  literary  and  picturesque  treatment  of  the  practised  man  of  letters. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  in  some  practical  matters  it  leaves  a good  deal  to  be 
desired.  It  needs  a fuller  table  of  contents,  it  needs  still  more  an  index, 
and  above  all  it  needs  a good  map,  for  it  is  not  every  reader  who  carries 
a map  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  his  head. 

Moreover,  the  title  “ The  Holy  Land  ” hardly,  perhaps,  conveys  a true 
idea  of  its  character,  which  would  be  more  accurately  described  as 
44  Travel  in  Syria  and  Palestine,”  than  as  the  44  Holy  Land.”  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  two  pages  which 
the  book  contains,  eighty-six  are  given  to  Syria,  ninety-three  to  Jerusalem, 
leaving  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  for  the  rest  of  Palestine. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with  Baalbec,  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
and  is  illustrated  by  seven  photographic  pictures  and  by  one  specially 
beautiful  painting  of  the  famous  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  seen 
under  a star-lit  sky. 

The  next  section  is  entitled  44  The  Spell  of  Damascus.”  Many  travellers 
have  experienced  and  confessed  to  this  spell.  There  is  a subtle  dream- 
like charm  which  takes  possession  of  the  senses  and  captivates  the  mind. 
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This  sense  of  the  magic  charm  of  Damascus  is  finely  expressed  by  the 
writer. 

44  Why  is  it,”  he  asks,  44  so  fascinating  ? Why  will  it  be  for  ever  a 
delicious  memory  in  my  mind  ? I can  scarcely  tell.  Two  young  Arab 
boys  lean  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  dreamily  listening  to  the  fountain, 
and  casting  sprays  of  jasmine  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  A blue 
pigeon  flits  under  the  white  arch.  The  noise  of  the  city,  in  the  heart  of 
which  we  are,  does  not  penetrate  to  this  place.  We  hear  only  the  fountain. 
We  are  in  a hermitage,  deep  surely  in  old  Damascus,  where  the  feet  of 
Abraham  trod.”  And,  again,  44  The  light  is  soft.  The  murmur  of  a 
fountain  is  often  audible.  The  dream  of  Damascus  descends  on  the 
spirit.  People  are  doing  business,  no  doubt,  yet  the  khans  are  places  of 
dreams,  are  full  of  twilight  romance.  . . . There  was  nothing  to  disturb 
for  me  the  strange  charm  of  the  City  of  Minarets,  the  City  of  Rushing 
Waters.  I grew  to  love  the  place.  It  cast  upon  me  a spell.  I long  to 
return  there.”  And,  once  more,  4 4 As  I watched  him  I knew  the  essence 
of  the  wonderful  charm  of  Damascus.  It  is  a garden  city  touched  by  the 
great  desert.  Under  its  roses  one  feels  the  sands.  Beside  its  trembling 
waters  one  dreams  of  the  trembling  mirage.  . . . The  breath  of  the 
wastes  passes  among  the  poplars.  And  one  knows  why  Damascus  has 
a spell.  It  is  the  city  of  shade,  of  waters,  of  marble  minarets,  and  of 
roses.  But  it  is  also  the  great  city  of  the  desert.  Its  spell  is  the  spell  of 
the  desert,  and  the  spell  of  the  oasis.” 

To  come  down  to  the  more  ordinary  aspects  of  this  wonderful  city. 
It  must  certainly  be  a religious  city,  for  it  boasts  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  mosques.  It  presents  also  great  attractions  for  the  epicure. 
44  To  reach  the  great  mosque,”  Mr.  Hichens  tells  us,44  one  goes  through  the 
bazaars,  passing  many  shops  in  which  delicious-looking  foods  of  all  kinds 
are  exposed  for  sale.  Strips  of  fat  lambs’  tails,  soups  of  splendid  colours, 
and  bowls  of  savoury  messes,  in  which  rice,  red  pepper,  spices,  fruit, 
mutton  and  chicken  mingle  in  a smooth  and  succulent  mass.  Ice-cream 
is  being  eagerly  bought,  and  on  many  spotlessly  clean  counters  are  arranged 
charmingly-shaped  blue-and-white  bowls  of  sour  milk  and  curds, 
ornamented  with  patterns  of  rich  cream.  In  no  other  town  of  East  or 
West  have  I seen  so  many  alluring  displays  of  food.” 

Many  travellers  have  felt  that  if  they  were  really  to  get  to  the  Holy 
Land  they  must  get  away  from  Jerusalem  with  its  make-believe  traditions 
and  imaginary  sites  ; get  away  from  monasteries  and  monks,  even  though 
they  are  found  in  Bethlehem  or  Nazareth  ; get  away  to  the  hillsides  of 
Galilee,  or  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  what  this,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  Holy 
Land  felt,  as  he  himself  tells  us  : 44  Next  day  we  rode  down  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Nothing  else  in  Palestine  touched  me  so  much,  nothing  else 
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seemed  to  me  so  intimately  to  retain  the  fragrance  of  the  most  beautiful 
spirit  our  world  has  known,  as  Galilee  and  its  shores.  As  I rode  slowly 
down  to  it  over  the  hills  covered  with  wild  flowers  and  plants  and  grasses, 
that  lifted  themselves  almost  to  the  knees  of  the  horses,  I felt  at  last, 

4 this  is  indeed  the  Holy  Land/  . . . On  those  quiet  waters  far  below 
me,  as  still  as  glass,  green,  hedged  about  by  thickets  of  wild  oleander, 
and  by  myriads  of  unknown  flowers,  the  miraculous  feet  had  walked. 
The  calm  of  Galilee  on  a perfect  morning  of  spring  is  like  no  other  calm 
I have  ever  known.  It  is  gentler,  sweeter  than  the  wonderful  calm  of 
the  desert.  There  you  seem  to  be  coming  into  the  very  presence  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Galilee  takes  your  hand  as  a friend  and  draws  you  to  it. 
It  seems  to  breathe  upon  you  and  give  you  peace.” 

The  last  two  sections  of  the  book  are  taken  up  with  the  account  of 
the  writer’s  impressions  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Easter 
ceremonies  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

He  thus  describes  his  first  view  of  Jerusalem,  contrasting  it  with 
Damascus.  “ Damascus  and  Jerusalem — silken  garment  and  hair  shirt  ! 
The  one,  a radiant  city  of  dream  held  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  sank 
away  from  me  into  a romantic  mystery  of  blue  ; the  other  an  austere 
city  of  reality  rose  before  me  on  its  stony  and  sterile  hills,  bleak,  almost 
forbidding,  under  a black  sky,  wind-swept,  with  a scud  of  rain  coming 
up  to  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  Russian  tower  lifted  itself 
grimly  toward  the  travelling  clouds.  . . . Gone  were  the  prairies  covered 
with  flowers,  gone  were  the  golden  plains,  the  thickets  of  oaks,  the 
languorous,  grassy  slopes,  the  silver  murmuring  streams.  ...  I had 
reached  my  journey’s  end  : I was  in  the  Holy  City.  That  first  day 
Jerusalem  almost  repelled  me.  Later  I was  taken  captive  by  the  spell 
of  its  amazing  complexity.  Its  power  to  interest  almost  overwhelmed 
me.  Jerusalem  is  interesting  as  no  other  city  is  interesting,  and  that 
quality  of  it  increases  its  grip  upon  you  day  by  day,  waking  up  the  intellect, 
stirring  the  faculties  to  an  almost  untiring  activity — an  activity  that 
perhaps  becomes  feverish  at  the  feverish  time  of  Easter  . . . when 
Moslems  keep  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Turkish  soldiers  with 
loaded  muskets  hold  in  check  the  furious  passions  of  Christians.” 

But  though  there  is  much  to  regret,  and  much  cause  for  shame  in  the 
scandalous  conflicts  between  the  pilgrims  of  the  rival  churches,  there 
is  much  to  admire  in  the  childlike  devotion,  the  transparent  sincerity 
of  the  Russian  pilgrims  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  We  may  take  this  as 
a specimen  : — “ In  a small  and  low  cavern,  near  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
containing  a tiny  wooden  altar,  I found  an  old  Russian  peasant  woman. 
She  had  set  a votive  candle  upon  the  altar.  This  was  her  only  light. 
She  was  kneeling  on  the  hard  ground,  holding  a small  book  in  her  wrinkled 
hands  and  singing.  Now  and  then  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
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Her  soul  was  with  Christ,  imprisoned,  maltreated,  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
poor  peasants  of  Russia,  of  all  the  poor  peasants  of  all  lands.  And  the 
innocent  tenderness  of  her  heart,  the  gratitude,  the  sorrow,  the  faith 
of  her  soul,  sent  such  an  indescribable  sweetness  into  her  voice  that 
I shall  not  forget  it.  The  votive  candle  on  the  tiny  wooden  altar  burned 
low.  I left  her  singing  alone,  yet  surely  with  one  hearer.” 

C.R.B. 

Travel  by  Land,  Sea  and  Air. 

Forty  Years  of  a Sportsman  s Life.  By  Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny. 

Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net.  Mills  & Boon.  1910. 

There  have  been  many  books  of  sporting  reminiscences  published  of 
late,  some  perhaps  with  hardly  an  adequate  reason  or  justification.  But 
this  cannot  be  said  for  the  entertaining  recollections  of  Sir  Claude  Champion 
de  Crespigny,  a veteran  who  has  won  his  spurs  in  many  fields  of  sport, 
from  swimming  to  ballooning.  Certainly  Sir  Claude’s  experiences  are 
varied  and  cosmopolitan.  He  has  served  both  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Army,  has  done  a certain  amount  of  campaigning  in  India  and  South 
Africa,  has  ridden  in  his  time  with  many  packs  many  thousands  of  miles, 
has  won  many  steeplechases,  has  played  polo  with  distinction,  is  still 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  pioneers  of  ballooning.  As  for  his  minor  accomplishments,  they 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  in  short  Sir  Claude  is  one  of  our  best  all- 
round sportsmen.  The  book,  as  might  be  expected,  is  full  of  good  stories, 
some  of  them  quite  new,  but  even  the  stories  which  have  earned  a well- 
deserved  reputation  in  the  smoking  room  do  not  lose  in  the  retelling 
in  the  author’s  breezy  and  racy  narrative.  It  is  rare  to  find  a new  story 
about  our  lamented  sovereign,  King  Edward  VII.,  but  an  incident  related 
about  King  Edward’s  narrow  escape  when  inspecting  H.M.S.  Sultan 
in  Portland  Roads  is  quite  new  to  us.  The  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  inspecting  the  working  of  a new  gun. 

“ With  one  or  two  other  people  I was  standing  by,  a spectator  of  the 
incident.  The  Prince  had  been  watching  the  working  of  the  gun,  and 
just  as  he  turned  round  to  ask  some  question  of  Captain  Vansittart 
concerning  the  cost  of  each  discharge,  the  windlass  took  charge,  and  the 
handle  flying  round  with  frightful  velocity  only  just  missed  His  Royal 
Highness’s  head.  If  he  had  been  a foot  nearer  it  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  he  could  have  escaped.  He  must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 
This  took  place  in  Portland  Harbour.  There  was  a very  nasty  sea 
on  at  this  time,  but  it  did  not  deter  the  Prince  from  going  the  round 
of  several  other  vessels  lying  near  by.  He  was  anxious  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  other  officers,  so  put  himself  to  this  considerable  discomfort.” 

Among  the  racing  stories  the  extraordinary  victory  of  Maid  of  the 
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Mist,  which  won  the  Grand  National  at  100  to  1,  is  one  of  the  best  worth 
quoting.  This  race  may  well  be  paralleled  with  the  historic  Derby 
when  Robert  the  Devil  won  at  50  to  1. 

“ Maid  of  the  Mist  started  about  100  to  1 against,  so  that  my  first 
mount  was  a decidedly  4 dark  horse.’  It  was  not  thought  that  she 
would  negotiate  the  stone  walls,  to  which  she  was  strange,  and,  moreover, 
there  was  no  particular  reason  to  feel  great  confidence  in  her  rider.  But 
I knew  my  ground  and  my  mount,  and  so  started  with  high  hopes.  My 
most  dangerous  opponent  was  none  other  than  4 Bay  ’ Middleton, 
whose  death  some  years  back  was  the  cause  of  such  sincere  regret  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  e Bay  ’ made  a fatal  mistake  in  the 
race,  which  I pointed  out  to  him  afterwards.  He  took  it  out  of  his  horse 
over  a bit  of  nasty  boggy  ground.  Noting  this,  I let  him  forge  twenty 
or  perhaps  thirty  lengths  ahead  till  the  swamp  was  passed  ; then  over- 
took him  and  won  by  a length.  Very  few  people  can  say  that  they  ever 
beat  4 Bay  ’ Middleton  through  any  blunder  of  his  in  horsemanship. 
As  all  the  world  knows,  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horsemen 
of  his  day,  specially  excelling,  perhaps,  in  the  hunting  field.” 

But  the  more  serious  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  Sir  Claude 
in  the  Boer  War,  for  which  he  volunteered  at  the  age  of  fifty,  showing 
a public  spirit  of  patriotism  as  great  as  that  possessed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk — to  give  a well-known  example.  His  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  officers  during  the  war  should  serve  as  a useful  corrective  to  those 
armchair  critics  who  were  fond  of  indulging  in  claptrap  about  the 
luxurious  and  epicurean  tendencies  of  officers  engaged  in  that  campaign. 

44  All  this  talk  by  the  stay-at-home  critics  about  4 feather-bed  ’ soldiers 
was  just  so  much  silly  nonsense.  I had  lunch  with  the  Duke  of  Teck 
about  eight  miles  from  Bloemfontein,  and  he  was  living  on  the  commonest 
rations.  As  a great  surprise  there  was  a hot  cake  to  finish  up  with.  It 
was  a curious  sort  of  cake,  made  by  the  Duke’s  soldier  servant.  . . . 
All  we  had  to  drink  was  cocoa  ; there  was  no  wine  or  spirits.  Another 
time  I came  across  the  10th  Hussars,  after  they  had  been  out  all  day, 
and  with  them  was  old  4 Bobby  ’ Fisher,  whom  I have  often  ridden 
against.  He  said  I must  have  something  with  them,  but,  when  he  came 
to  look,  all  he  had  was  half  a loaf  of  almost  uneatable  bread.  There  was 
an  officer  attached  to  that  party,  the  late  Lord  Kensington,  who  would 
think  nothing  of  giving  five  hundred  guineas  for  a polo  pony.  His 
breakfast  consisted  in  smoking  a filthy  pipe  full  of  Boer  tobacco.  I met, 
too,  an  officer  whose  father  owns  one  of  the  finest  feudal  castles 
in  Scotland  ; and  all  that  he  had  to  eat  was  the  inside  of  a black  potato. 
But  they  were  not  complaining.” 
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African  Game  Trails. — We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  insert  the 
“ long  review  ” announced  in  our  last  issue  to  appear  in  the  November 
number,  as  a review  copy  has  not  reached  us. — Editor. 


Among  the  books  to  be  reviewed  in  the  December  number  are  : — 

London.  By  A.  R.  Hope  MoncriefL  A.  and  C.  Black. 

A Voice  from  the  Congo.  By  Herbert  Ward.  Heinemann. 

Hunting  Camps  in  Wood  and  Wilderness.  By  H.  Hesketh 
Prichard.  Heinemami. 

In  Forbidden  Seas.  By  H.  J.  Snow.  Edward  Arnold. 

Farthest  West.  By  C.  Reginald  Enock.  John  Long. 

Recollections  of  an  Old  Mountaineer.  By  Walter  Larden.  Edward 
Arnold. 

Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China . By  R.  F.  Johnston.  John 
Murray. 


Unknown  Labrador. 

It  is  a common-place  with  travellers 
and  explorers  that  the  globe  is 
shrinking  and  that  few  virgin  fields 
remain  for  the  explorer’s  exploita- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  of 
these  countries — Labrador — which  is 
almost  at  our  doorstep,  so  to  speak. 
At  all  events  the  shores  of  this  almost 
untrodden  land  are  seen  by  every 
passenger  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec. 
It  was,  then,  a happy  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors of  Fry's  Magazine  to 
commission  Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard 
(who  has  won  his  spurs  as  an 
explorer  in  Patagonia)  to  investigate 
this  unexplored  country,  which  lies 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  oldest 
British  colony.  Hitherto  only  the 
fringes  of  this  vast  territory  have 
been  explored,  chiefly  by  Moravian 
Missionaries  and  a sprinkling  of 
big-game  hunters. 

“ The  intrinsic  interests  of  the 
Labrador  (it  is  always  spoken  of  by 
Newfoundlanders  and  liveyeres  as 
the  Labrador,  the  word  Peninsula 
being  understood)  settle  in  the  first 
place  round  its  people,  who  almost 
without  exception  are  for  ever  locked 
— with  the  shortest  of  breathing- 
spaces — in  a death-struggle  with 
Nature ; and  in  the  second,  for 
reasons  hereinafter  to  become 
apparent,  about  its  deer,  a vast 
herd  wandering  in  a land  of  immense 
distances,  slain  by  the  Indians  and 


harassed  by  hungry  wolf-packs  that 
hang  remorselessly  upon  its  flanks.” 

In  a preliminary  article  in  the 
November  number  of  this  magazine, 
Mr.  Prichard  gives  an  able  summary 
of  the  physical  and  social  conditions 
of  this  unknown  peninsula  : — 

“ The  present  population  of  Labra- 
dor falls  naturally  into  four  divisions. 
The  first  is  the  permanent  wThite 
community,  which  includes  the 
Moravian  Brethren  and  their  families, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  factors, 
the  liveyeres  or  “ live  heres,”  as  the 
white  settlers  are  called,  these  all 
dwell  by  the  salt-water.  The  second 
division  is  formed  by  the  men  of  the 
fishing  fleets,  who  are  summer 
visitors  only,  coming  up  from  New- 
foundland and  the  south  through 
the  ice  in  the  early  days  of  July  and 
leaving  in  October.  The  fives  of 
these  men  are  hard  and  stern. 
From  the  day  on  which  they  leave 
Newfoundland  in  their  schooners  to 
that  on  which  they  return,  they  toil 
savagely,  living  in  wooden  shanties 
on  the  barren  wind-swept  islands 
or  at  the  bay-heads.  It  was  from 
this  hardy  body  of  men  that  Captain 
Bartlett  came,  and  he  proved  the 
fine  qualities  of  his  training  by  his 
pioneer  work  for  Commander  Peary.” 

Old  and  New  New  Guinea. 

A few  weeks  ago  there  appeared 
a startling  and  even  sensational 
account  in  a London  weekly  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  G.  H.  P.  Murray, 
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the  Governor  of  British  New  Guinea 
(now  officially  known,  since  it  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  as  the  Territory  of 
Papua).  The  Governor,  who  is 
at  present  in  England  on  leave, 
has  kindly  written  to  us  pointing 
out  the  numerous  inaccuracies 
in  the  newspaper  report.  It  appears 
that  many  of  the  statements 
were  exaggerated,  and  indeed 
the  gentleman  responsible  for  the 
newspaper  account,  in  his  anxiety 
to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
narratives,  perhaps  unconsciously 
44  embroidered  ” the  account  given 
to  him. 

Mr.  Murray  points  out  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the 
murders  and  cannibal  practices  are 
confined  to  that  area  (which  every 
year  gets  more  restricted)  not  yet 
brought  under  Government. 

Mr.  Murray  has  very  kindly  sent 
us  the  following  notes,  which  should 
serve  as  a corrective  to  the  sensa- 
tional and,  in  some  respects,  ludicrous 
article  entitled  44  The  Man  Eaters 
of  Papua,”  which  appeared  in  the 
London  journal  referred  to. 

44  That  part  of  the  Territory  which 
has  been  brought  under  Government 
control  is  on  the  whole  safer  than 
most  parts  of  London  and  other 
large  cities ; it  is  only  to  that 
portion  which  is  beyond  Govern- 
ment influence  that  the  interview 
in  the  journal  applies.  I should 
like  this  to  be  made  clear  as  the 
article  will  otherwise  be  misleading. 
I did  not  say  that  4 centuries  may 
pass  ere  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
the  interior  of  New  Guinea  come  to 


light  ’ — and  at  the  present  rate 
at  which  the  Government  influence 
is  at  present  being  extended  it  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  likely 
that  this  will  be  the  case. 

“ The  natives  are  divided  by 
ethnologists  into  Melanesians  and 
Papuans  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Papuans  are  all  of  the  same 
race,  and  the  term  Papuan  means 
little  more  than  non-Melanesian. 
I do  not  know  what  the  sentence, 
4 Each  section  is  composed,  &c.’ 
means. 

“ To  say  that  they  can  be  changed 
from  barbarism  6 almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ’ is  an  absurd 
exaggeration. 

“ The  story  of  the  tailed  men  is 
regarded  by  myself  and  everybody 
else  in  Papua  as  absolute  fiction. 
The  native  who  told  the  story  of 
tying  knots  in  their  tails  was 
notoriously  untruthful — I mentioned 
the  matter  as  an  instance  of  native 
imagination.  The  native  mentioned 
described  the  tailed  men  as  living 
in  houses  built  upon  piles — there 
is  no  tradition  about  them  at  all. 

44  I have  not  4 seen  in  many 
villages  the  remains  of  cannibal 
feasts,’  but  I did  recently  see  the 
remains  of  a roasted  man  hanging 
up  at  the  entrance  to  a house. 

44 1 said  nothing  about  4 quaint 
religious  ceremonies  ’ in  connection 
with  cannibalism,  and  I do  not 
know  if  anything  of  the  kind  exists. 
The  paragraph  commencing  4 The 
proceedings  are  marked  by  strange 
observances  ’ refers  only  to  a part 
of  the  Territory — the  Purari  Delta, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  The  natives 
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there  have  long  houses,  called  Ravi. 
They  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
seventy  feet  in  front,  tapering  down 
to  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Only 
men  are  allowed  in  them — no  special 
apartments  are  set  apart  for  young 
men.  They  are  built  on  piles. 
There  is  a platform  in  front  of  the 
Ravi  (not  4 Ukiarabi  ’)  but  there 
is  nothing  special  about  it.  4 Kob- 
rabi  ’ should  be  4 Kopiravi  ’ ; they 
are  not,  so  far  as  I know,  propitiated. 
The  sorcerer  does  not  enter  the 
canoe,  and  the  Purari  people  are 
armed,  not  with  spears,  but  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  daggers. 

44  Any  one  who  has  killed  a man 
or  woman  allows  the  others  to  have 
connection  with  his  wife  or  wives, 
not  only  the  man  who  has  done  the 
most  killing. 

44  The  custom  of  not  eating  the 
man  you  have  killed  is  not  universal, 
but  it  does  apply  to  the  Purari 
natives  and  also  to  some  others. 
I have  not  known  instances  in  which 
the  bodies  are  sandwiched  between 
layers  of  sago,  except  by  hearsay. 
No  tribes,  so  far  as  I know,  organise 
raids  to  kidnap  infants. 

44  The  only  village  I know  which 
objects  to  receive  cannibals  is  a 
village  called  Orokolo;  the  Orokolo 
people  never  were  cannibals,  I 
believe. 

44 1 know  of  no  connection  between 
sorcery  and  cannibalism. 

44  The  trial  by  ordeal  is,  so  far  as 
I know,  confined  to  one  island, 
called  Rossel,  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Territory.  The  sorcerer  holds 
several  leaves  besides  the  ant. 


44  Murderers  always  receive  some 
term  of  imprisonment,  but  (as  stated) 
it  varies  according  to  the  degree  of 
civilisation  attained  by  the  murderer. 

44  Papuans  fear  death  as  much 
as  any  one,  but  I have  known  them 
go  to  sleep  at  their  trial  on  a capital 
charge.  They  are  incapable  (as  a 
rule)  of  sustained  attention.  No  one 
has  ever  reminded  me  that  he  was 
tired  of  the  whole  legal  formality. 

44  They  are  not  a lethargic  race  ; 
the  men  do  quite  as  much  work  as 
in  other  uncivilised  communities. 
The  story  as  to  the  spade  and  the 
wheelbarrow  is  true,  I believe,  but 
did  not  come  under  my  personal 
observation. 

44  Some  of  the  languages  are  merely 
variations  of  the  same  language, 
others  are  not.  I only  remember 
one  native  who  can  speak  seven  or 
eight. 

44  The  men  and  women  in  the  part 
referred  to  (Rossel  Island)  have  not 
entirely  distinct  languages — but 
there  are  various  things  which  the 
men  call  by  one  name  and  the  women 
by  another ; the  same  applies  to 
the  4 fishing  language  5 — only  some 
of  the  words  are  different,  the 
language  in  general  is  the  same. 
The  snake  is  not  in  another  part 
of  Papua,  but  on  the  same  island 
(Rossel).  I have  never  looked  for 
the  snake  talkers  and  have  only 
been  on  Rossel  once. 

44 1 have  no  particularly  high 
opinion  of  primitive  morality  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  4 reflection  ’ 
attributed  to  me.  The  deputation 
about  the  second  marriage  of  the 
widow  was  not  to  me,  but  to  one  of 
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the  magistrates ; they  came  from 
about  four  days  inland. 

“ I do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  ‘ one  exception  ’ to  the 
warlike  attitude  attributed  to 
the  tribes  when  confronted  with 
strangers.  They  very  often  run 
away,  and  can  nearly  always  be 
brought  round  by  the  exercise  of 
a little  patience ; they  are  not 
dangerous  to  one  who  knows  them 
and  who  does  not  run  unnecessary 
risks. 

“ The  last  paragraph  is  quite 
misleading — it  refers  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rossel  Island,  but  as  it 
stands  is  quite  incorrect.  They  do 
kill  in  the  way  stated,  but  I believe 
that  this  custom  is  of  recent  date — 
since  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
Government.  I understand  that 
before  that  they  used  spears  and 
clubs.  They  are  quite  peaceable 
now,  and  were  never  particular^ 
dangerous  to  white  people.” 

Malay  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

The  Federated  Malay  States 
Government  have  published  an 
extremely  interesting  report  on 
Malay  amusements,  which  should 
prove  especially  attractive  to 
students  of  Far  Eastern  folklore. 
The  author,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson, 
has  dealt  very  ably  with  the  various 
kinds  of  Malay  recreations.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  chapter  is 
that  which  deals  with  children’s 
games.  It  is  significant  that  a 
note  of  superstition  and  romance 
is  manifest  in  the  amusements  of 
the  Malay  children.  For  instance, 
our  well-known  nursery  game  of 


Hide-and-Seek  under  Malay  in- 
fluence becomes  “ the  game  of  the 
spirit  of  the  stag,  and  is  invested 
with  a little  halo  of  healthy 
romance.”  Mr.  Wilkinson  suggests 
that  some  of  the  meaningless 
formula  used  in  children’s  games 
in  counting  out  the  players  are 
remnants  of  a lost  language.  This 
is  perhaps  a little  too  far-fetched 
even  for  the  most  advanced  anthro- 
pological theorist.  Indeed,  the 
gibberish  used  in  English  children’s 
games  is  quite  as  meaningless  and 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Wilkinson  gives 
a very  curious  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  game  of  Cat’s  Cradle. 

“ In  these  quaint  tags  of  old 
folklore  we  find  one  reason  that 
endears  the  play  of  children  to  the 
anthropologist ; in  the  wide  range 
of  some  toys  and  games  we  get  a 
second  reason.  When  the  members 
of  the  4 Haddon  ’ expedition  visited 
Borneo  they  found  that  the  local 
Dyaks  could  beat  them  easily  at 
the  game  of  cat’s-cradle.  Personally 
we  fail  to  see  what  precise  ethno- 
logical inference  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  dire  result  of  this  inter- 
national match  ; failure  in  such  a 
contest  must  be  admitted  to  cast  a 
serious  reflection  on  European 
prowess  in  infantile  arts,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  European  habit 
of  putting  away  childish  things  on 
the  attainment  of  manhood.  At  all 
events,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  game  of  cat’s-cradle  is 
widespread.  So,  too,  is  the  use  of 
the  bull-roarer,  a weird  instrument, 
the  noise  of  which  is  used  by  Papuan 
magicians  to  warn  women  away 
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from  their  initiation  ceremonies.  The 
bull-roarer  has  been  found  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  in  the  form  of  a 
toy.  But  here  again  inference  is 
dangerous.” 

Something  is  said  about  the 
amusement  of  kite-fighting,  but  this 
is  of  less  individual  interest,  as  the 
game  was  very  common  in  China, 
and  most  travellers,  even  with  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Far  East,  are  aware  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  is  taken 
in  the  adornment  of  kites,  and  all 
over  the  East  fighting  between  kites 
is  a common  pastime.  In  Malay,  as 
in  China,  the  kite  strings  are  some- 
times dipped  in  some  sticky  sub- 
stance like  glue  and  coated  with 
powdered  glass  to  enable  them  to 
cut  the  strings  of  opponents’  kites 
with  greater  facility. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  on  Antarctic  Exploration. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  singularly  illumining 
and  suggestive  speech  on  Polar 
exploration  at  North  Berwick  on 
September  22nd  is  worthy  of  a more 
permanent  record  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  daily  press.  After 
the  innumerable  speeches  on  this 
well-worn  subject  at  the  Shackleton 
and  Peary  Lectures,  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  a speaker  to  find 
anything  fresh  to  say.  Yet  Mr. 
Balfour  has  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
and  we  make  no  apology  for  repro- 
ducing here  some  of  the  more  notable 
extracts  from  his  speech  at  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton’s  lecture. 

Mr.  Balfour  brought  home  to  his 
hearers  very  convincingly  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  North 
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and  South  Polar  regions,  and 
pointed  out,  what  no  doubt  many 
readers  of  Commander  Peary’s 
“ North  Pole  ” will  discover  for 
themselves,  that  the  North  Polar 
region  is  comparatively  uninter- 
esting. 

“ Now,  in  the  North  Pole,  or  so 
far  as  the  North  Pole  is  concerned, 
I take  it  there  is  little  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  region  round  the 
North  Pole  is  all  of  one  character, 
and  scientific  observations  could  be 
made,  I imagine,  just  as  well  fifty 
miles  or  one  hundred  miles  in  any 
direction  south  of  it  as  they  could 
at  the  critical  point,  which  has  been 
the  object  of  so  much  contagious 
endeavour  to  reach.  Far  otherwise 
it  is  with  the  South  Pole,  and, 
speaking  for  myself,  my  imagination 
is  far  more  stirred  by  the  hope  of 
exploring,  for  example,  the  un- 
trodden valleys  and  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas  and  those  great  fields 
which  are  no  mere  oceans  covered 
with  ice,  but,  as  Sir  Ernest  will  tell 
you  later,  great  areas  with  vast 
mountains,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  of 
which  nothing  practically  was  known 
in  our  grandfathers’  time,  of  which 
much  still  remains  to  explore,  and 
of  which  Sir  Ernest  himself  has 
not  been  the  first,  indeed,  but  the 
greatest  of  explorers.” 

As  to  the  question  so  often  put 
by  the  man  in  the  street — as  well 
as  by  the  carping  newspaper  critic — 
“ What  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
Polar  Exploration  ? ” Mr.  Balfour 
spoke  with  force  and  conviction, 
and  showed  that  mankind  are  bene- 
fited by  the  secrets  of  the  Frozen 
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North  or  the  Frozen  South  being 
revealed. 

“ But  there  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  endeavours  of  the  great 
explorers  and  buccaneers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  endeavour 
of  explorers  like  Sir  Ernest  Shackle  - 
ton  and  his  comrades,  for  behind  all 
the  great  work  of  the  Elizabeth 
voyagers,  there  lay  always  the  desire 
for  gold,  the  desire  for  territory, 
the  desire  for  some  great  material 
advantage,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
accompanied  by  a sincere  desire  to 
spread  religion,  a sincere  desire  to 
do  the  best  they  could  for  their 
country,  but  which  remains  on  the 
very  surface  of  all  the  history  of 
the  time  as  showing  at  all  events 
that  their  idealism  was  touched  and 
perhaps  alloyed  by  some  baser 
element.  Let  nobody  believe  that 
the  idealism  of  our  century  is  inferior 
to  that  of  our  forefathers.  That  is 
not  so,  and  such  courageous  adven- 
tures as  this  on  which  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  is  engaged  are  the 
standing  proof  of  it,  for  there  was 
no  territory  to  be  gained,  no  enemies 
to  be  conquered,  no  vulgar  ambitions 
to  be  satisfied.  Knowledge,  science 
— ends  in  which  all  nations  without 
jealousy  may  join  together  to  further 
— these  were  the  ends  which  he 
pursued,  and  these  are  the  ends 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  attain. 
There  are  critics  who  tell  you  that 
these  expeditions  may  satisfy  a 
barren  curiosity,  they  may  add  to 
the  manhood  and  the  vigour  of  the 


nation,  but  they  do  nothing  else. 
Do  I believe  them  ? No  ! These 
expeditions  have,  and  must  have, 
great  results  for  science,  and  there 
has  never  yet  been  a great  result 
attained  for  science  which  has  not 
sooner  or  later  had  its  reaction  upon 
the  material  fortunes  of  the  whole 
human  race.” 

Eire plo ring  Note. 

An  official  notification  of  the 
French  Government  that  the  region 
of  Timbuctoo  (which  includes  the 
districts  of  Gao,  Tillaberi  and  Djerma 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger)  is 
in  future  to  be  considered  as  civil 
territory,  and  no  longer  to  form 
part  of  the  military  jurisdiction, 
and  to  be  incorporated  with  Haut 
Senegal,  is  significant.  It  indicates 
that  the  civilisation  of  what  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  French 
Nigeria  is  proceeding  apace.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  European  population 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  now  numbers 
three  thousand  four  hundred,  which 
includes  three  hundred  and  twenty 
Englishmen.  The  white  population 
of  this  region  has  increased  by  four 
hundred  in  the  last  twelve  months. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space, 
through  an  unusual  number  of  im- 
portant travel  books  having  to  be 
reviewed,  there  is  unfortunately  no 
room  for  “ Sporting  Travel,”  which 
has,  therefore,  to  be  omitted  in  this 
number. 


Jerusalem  to  Damascus  by  Rail. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Palestine 
railways  precede  roads.  At  all 
events  there  is  no  road  worthy  of  the 
name  between  Haifa  and  Jaffa,  as 
tourists  in  Palestine  know  to  their 
cost.  According  to  Le  Tour  du 
Monde,  the  Turkish  Government  have 
sanctioned  a project  for  a direct 
railway  from  Jaffa  to  Haifa  and  St. 
Jean  d’Acre.  As  every  traveller  in 
the  Holy  Land  knows,  there  has  been 
for  years  railway  communication 
between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  a railway  has  been 
completed  from  Haifa,  which  con- 
nects with  the  Hedjaz  railway  from 
Damascus,  which  in  a few  years  is 
expected  to  reach  Mecca.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  Haifa  and  Jaffa 
line  is  completed,  there  will  be 
through  railway  communications 
between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 
Indeed,  if  we  look  ahead  a few  years, 
when  the  Damascus-Aleppo  line  is 
extended  to  Konia,  a through  rail- 
way journey  from  Constantinople  to 
Mecca  may  be  considered  within  the 
realm  of  practical  affairs. 

Pelorus  Jack. 

The  story  of  the  porpoise  or  whale 
— for  opinions  differ  as  to  the  exact 
species — which  is  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  meeting  vessels  in  Cook’s 
Strait  (between  the  North  and  South 
islands  of  New  Zealand)  off  Pelorus 
Sound  and  escorting  the  vessel  on 
her  way,  is  sometimes  regarded  by 


the  sceptical  armchair  traveller  as 
a travellers’  fable  of  the  De 
Rougemont  type.  A recent  traveller, 
however,  has  sent  to  the  Fishing 
Gazette  a striking  photograph  of  this 
remarkable  fish,  accompanied  with 
very  full  details.  The  correspondent 
took  a trip  from  Wellington  to  Nelson 
on  purpose  to  get  a sight  of  Pelorus 
Jack,  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 
As  the  vessel  approached  Pelorus 
Sound,  Jack  came  out  and  rubbed 
himself  against  the  side  of  the  vessel 
like  a cat,  escorted  the  vessel  for 
some  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then 
disappeared.  As  is  well  known,  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
by  the  New  Zealand  Legislature  for 
the  protection  of  this  historic  fish, 
by  which  heavy  penalties  are  in- 
flicted on  anyone  molesting  him. 

A Man-Killing  Fish. 

The  Fishing  Gazette  gives  some 
details  of  the  death  of  a boy  through 
being  stung  by  the  dreaded  stingaree 
in  Lake  Worth,  Florida.  The  victim 
(a  boy  of  fifteen  years)  and  two  com- 
panions were  bathing  off  a boat,  and 
the  boy  in  diving  seems  to  have 
collided  with  a giant  stingaree. 
The  ferocious  fish  lashed  out  with 
its  tail,  and  one  of  the  needle-like 
spikes  pierced  the  lad  through,  and 
cut  the  jugular  vein.  Before  he  could 
be  dragged  into  the  boat  he  had  bled 
to  death. 

But  even  in  home  waters  there 
are  certain  fish  which  have  to  be 
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very  carefully  handled.  Dog  fish 
and  devil  fish,  for  instance  ; while 
every  seaside  excursionist  who  adven- 
tures himself  off  the  Margate  shore 
knows  that  the  yellow  jelly  fish 
can  inflict  a most  virulent  sting. 
Even  the  playful  porpoise,  harmless 
enough  in  intention,  is  an  ugly 
customer  to  encounter  while  bathing. 
I well  remember  one  day  a few  years 
ago  bathing  off  Margate  when  a shoal 
of  porpoises  created  some  excite- 
ment among  the  numerous  swimmers, 
and  one  of  them,  venturing  too  near, 
got  so  badly  cut  up  by  their  fins  that 
he  was  removed  with  some  diffi- 
culty to  the  shore  in  a state  of 
collapse.  It  was  probably,  though, 
in  getting  away  from  the  swimmer 
that  the  porpoise  unintentionally 
injured  him. 

Winter  Havens  in  the  South. 

Messrs.  Cook’s  brochure,  with  the 
alluring  title,  “ Winter  Sunshine,” 
just  issued,  is  an  admirable  and 
readable  summary  of  the  attractions 
and  facilities  for  tourists  offered  by 
the  innumerable  European  and  extra- 
European  winter  resorts.  The 
holiday  maker  and  searcher  after 
sunshine  now,  as  is  well  known, 
go  much  further  afield.  They  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  conventional, 
if  convenient,  Riviera,  and  it  is 
the  turn  of  extra-European  resorts, 
the  West  Indies,  India  or  South 
Africa.  In  this  pamphlet  are  also 
described  new  holiday  fields  ex- 
ploited by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and 
Sons,  such  as  South  America,  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda,  China  and 
Japan.  The  completion  of  the 


Trans-Andean  Railway  has  naturally 
given  a great  impetus  to  tourist 
travel  in  South  America.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  has  recently  placed  orders 
with  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff 
for  five  large  passenger  steamers  to 
cope  with  the  increased  passenger 
traffic.  The  programme  for  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda  is  a parti- 
cularly attractive  one,  as  it  includes 
a visit  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
a voyage  around  Victoria  Nyanza, 
with  ten  days  “ on  safari  ” thrown 
in.  The  party,  “ under  personal 
escort,”  leave  London  on  November 
2nd,  and  the  exclusive  fare  is, 
all  things  considered,  unusually 
moderate,  namely  two  hundred  and 
forty  guineas. 

The  Egypt  Season,  1910-1911. 

Egypt,  as  most  travellers  know, 
is,  in  most  respects,  an  ideal  winter 
resort,  and  its  attraction  to  tourists 
seems  perennial.  Indeed,  judging  by 
the  number  of  visitors  its  popularity 
does  not  seem  much  affected  by  the 
vogue  of  distant  pleasure  resorts, 
such  as  the  West  Indies,  India  or 
South  Africa.  The  forthcoming 
season  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
one.  Messrs.  Cook,  the  pioneers  of 
organised  tourist  traffic  in  Egypt, 
have  built  a new  steamer,  the  s.s. 
“ Egypt,”  which  is  a noteworthy 
addition  to  the  famous  Nile  fleet 
of  this  firm.  The  “ Egypt  ” may 
be  considered  to  be  the  last  word 
in  luxury  of  Nile  pleasure  steamers. 
For  instance,  the  saloon  windows 
have  a triple  arrangement  of  sliding 
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glass,  Venetian  and  wire  gauze  to  keep 
out  the  dazzling  sunshine  and  the 
heat,  while  there  are  an  unusually 
large  number  of  bath-rooms  fitted 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the 
saloons  are  heated  by  electricity. 
The  arrangements  for  the  Nile 
service  are  practically  the  same  as 
last  season,  though  a Nile  tour  is 
announced,  which  includes  a visit 
to  Luxor  and  Assouan,  and  a first- 
class  passage  by  P.  and  0.  from 
Marseilles  to  Port  Said,  for  forty -five 
guineas  inclusive.  This  is,  I believe, 
a new  departure  in  “ conducted 
tours,’5  at  all  events,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  such  facilities  have  never 
before  been  offered  at  such  moderate 
rates.  The  Anglo-American  Nile 
Company  have  also  issued  an 
attractive  programme  of  Nile  services 
for  the  coming  season. 

The  Rome  Zoo. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Rome, 
now  being  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  Herr  Carl  Hagenbeck, 
who  designed,  I believe,  the  famous 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Hamburg,  the 
finest  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world, 
will  be  completed  in  good  time  for 
the  great  Italian  International  Exhi- 
bition. The  site  chosen  is  a portion, 
twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  of  the 
Famous  Borghese  Villa  (Park).  A 
kind  of  miniature  Earl’s  Court  Exhi- 
bition is  to  be  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  this  “ recreation  ground  ” will 
be  called  Luna  Park,  after  the 
famous  American  prototype.  The 
most  striking  of  the  side  shows  are 
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a scenic  representation  of  New  York 
to  the  North  Pole,  a human  roulette 
wheel,  and  a double  whirlwheel,  and, 
of  course,  a scenic  railway,  without 
which  no  self-respecting  National 
Exhibition  seems  nowadays  complete. 

Jottings. 

Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  has  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Barbados,  to  replace 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter,  whose  term  of 
office  has  expired. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  pub- 
lished in  a Tokio  (Japan)  paper  that 
Fusiyama,  Japan’s  “ sacred  moun- 
tain,” is  to  be  vulgarised  by  a funi- 
cular railway. 

Church  Notes. 

We  regret  that  in  the  last  number 
of  Travel  and  Exploration  the 
photographs  of  Kirkdale  Church  were 
ascribed  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Ball,  whereas 
they  were  reproduced  from  the 
brochure  concerning  Kirkdale 
Church,  which  has  been  written  and 
illustrated  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Powell,  from  whom  copies  of 
the  said  book  may  be  obtained. 

The  Rev.  T.  Walter  has  been 
appointed  English  chaplain  at 
Oratava,  Teneriffe. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Flad,  who  has 
held  the  Tunis  chaplaincy  for  many 
years,  has  been  given  by  the  German 
Emperor,  in  recognition  of  his  ser 
vices  to  the  German  colony  at  Tunis, 
the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Prussian 
Order  of  the  Crown. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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A Wanderer  in  the  Middle  East. 

By  HERBERT  R.  SYKES. 

Persia,  so  far  as  her  climate  is  concerned,  may  aptly  be  termed  a country 
of  extremes.  In  summer  the  plains  are  unbearable  in  the  noonday 
heat,  while  winter  may  discover  the  self-same  spot  deep  in  snow  and 
swept  by  an  icy  blast  of  intolerable  severity.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
the  ideal  months  for  travelling,  and  of  the  two  I would  yield  the  palm  to 
autumn  ; for  then  the  garners  are  full,  providing  ample  forage  for  transport 
animals,  and  the  equivalent  of  a few  pence  will  purchase  abundance 
of  excellent  fruit — grapes,  peaches  and  melons.  With  the  advent  of 
winter,  however,  travelling  in  Persia  is  not  without  its  trials,  and  the 
traveller  setting  out  for  a six-weeks’  journey  towards  the  end  of  November 
in  its  northern  latitudes,  will  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  no  lack  of 
warm  clothing,  for  the  winter  cold  of  Central  Asia  can  be  terrible. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  leave  Meshed  on  November  25th,  1903,  for  Seistan, 
and  I equipped  myself  accordingly.  I first  bought  a pushteen , or  long 
sheep-skin  coat,  of  ample  proportions,  reaching  almost  to  the  heels,  and 
fitted  with  loose  comfortable  sleeves.  The  soft,  long,  brown  hair  of  the 
Herat  sheep  is  worn  inwards,  and  the  skin,  which  resembles  thick 
chamois  leather,  is  lavishly  embroidered  with  bright  yellow  silk.  My 
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next  investment  was  a pair  of  Russian  boots,  reaching  to  the  knee  and 
lined  throughout  with  felt ; a Russian  flannel  cap  and  muffler  com- 
bined completed  my  preparations,  in  addition  to  the  warm  clothing 
I already  possessed. 

Captain  Fisher,  acting  Consul-General,  rode  out  with  me  a couple  of 
miles  or  so  to  speed  me  on  my  way.  He  had  been  my  host  during  my 
sojourn  in  Meshed,  and  I was  sorry  to  bid  adieu  to  him  and  my  com- 
fortable surroundings  at  the  Consulate. 

On  December  1st  I reached  Turbat-i-Sheik  Jam  (the  tomb  of  the  Saint 
Jam),  lying  one  hundred  and  three  miles  from  Meshed  on  the  Herat 
route,  at  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  feet ; and  the  country 
is  so  easy  that  despite  the  absence  of  roads  you  might  drive  a carriage 
the  whole  way  along  the  gently-descending  plain. 

Over  the  tomb  of  Sheik  Jam  has  been  erected  a handsome  mosque, 
but,  like  almost  everything  in  Persia,  it  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay. 
The  beautiful  tile-work,  which  once  embellished  the  aiwan , or  arched 
facade,  is  terribly  dilapidated,  and  no  one  has  the  energy  to  replace  the 
fallen  tiles. 

Before  leaving  Meshed,  I had  been  warned  not  to  venture  too  near  the 
Afghan  frontier.  The  Afghan  jealously  guards  his  territory  against 
trespassers,  and  a few  weeks  previously  a raiding  party  from  over  the 
border  had  attacked  and  wounded  an  Englishman  (although  in  Persian 
territory)  who  had  ventured  too  far  from  his  caravan.  So  instead  of 
following  the  easterly  route,  I turned  my  steps  south-west,  and  made  my 
way  across  two  mountain  ranges  to  Rui-Khaf,  seventy-seven  miles  from 
Turbat.  The  mountain  roads  were  a contrast  to  the  route  I had  just 
left,  but  they  were  not  really  bad,  and  considering  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  the  second  range,  which  frowned  forbiddingly  down  on  to  the 
plain  beneath,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  way  across  it  as  easy  as  it 
turned  out  to  be.  On  one  occasion,  however,  we  nearly  lost  ourselves 
owing  to  the  vagaries  of  a guide.  We  were  advised  by  some  villagers 
to  follow  a track  which  my  guide  admitted  that  he  had  never  travelled, 
but  which  notwithstanding  was  pronounced  to  be  a better  and  shorter 
route.  All  went  well  until  the  track  was  crossed  by  another,  whereupon 
the  guide’s  face  brightened  into  a beautiful  smile.  “ Now  I know  where 
we  are,”  he  said,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  lead  us  along  the  wrong 
track  ! Fortunately,  we  met  some  natives  who  put  us  right. 

Rui-Khaf  proved  disappointing.  I had  expected  the  seat  of  a deputy- 
governor  to  be  a somewhat  more  imposing  place  than  a mere  collection 
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of  extensive  ruins  surrounding  one  main  street.  The  arq , a combined 
fortress  and  palace,  was  equally  dilapidated.  Over  the  gateway  which 
commanded  the  street  was  a balcony,  from  which  protruded  the  muzzle 
of  what  looked  like  a punt-gun,  but  was  probably  intended  to  be  mistaken 
for  a cannon.  The  sad  condition  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  due 
to  the  extortions  of  money-lenders  no  less  than  the  tyranny  of  a previous 
governor. 

A ride  through  the  town  produced  nothing  of  the  slightest  interest, 
so  I called  at  the  telegraph  office  and  dictated  a telegram  to  Captain 
Fisher  asking  him  whether  he  knew  anything  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Colonel  Minchin,  then  on  his  way  to  Meshed,  whom  I expected  to  meet 
before  I reached  Seistan.  The  reply  reached  me  by  special  messenger 
one  and  a-half  days’  march  beyond  Rui-Khaf,  but  as  it  was  written  in 
Persian  I was  unable  to  decipher  it,  and  on  reaching  the  next  village, 
I enquired  for  some  one  who  could  read.  A one-eyed  Mullah  was  produced, 
and  with  much  trouble,  for  Persian  is  difficult  even  for  a native  to  read, 
he  made  out  the  writing.  It  was  an  interesting  picture,  the  one-eyed 
village  savant  working  out  the  message  word  by  word,  while  the  inhabitants 
stood  round  all  agape  to  hear  what  the  news  might  be. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Rui-Khaf  is  the  little  village  of  Ustai. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a sugar-loaf  rock,  called  by  the  natives  Kuh-i-sang, 
whose  summit  rises  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  village.  Here 
I found  a remarkable  memento  of  by-gone  days.  I might  have  over- 
looked it  altogether,  but  in  scanning  the  surrounding  country  through 
my  glasses,  I saw  a building  on  the  top  of  a neighbouring  hill.  I questioned 
a villager,  who  told  me  there  was  a fort  there  and  a hoaz  (water-tank  or 
small  reservoir).  On  my  expressing  surprise,  he  assured  me  there  was 
also  one  on  the  top  of  Kuh-i-sang  : would  I go  and  see  it  ? I took  him 
as  guide,  and  a stiff  climb  it  proved.  The  only  access  to  the  summit  lies 
on  the  side  away  from  the  village,  and  is  a mass  of  loose  stones,  which 
make  progress  slow.  I was  no  match  for  my  active  villager,  who  easily 
kept  ahead  of  me,  turning  constantly  to  ask,  “ Mandeh  shudid  ? ” (Are 
you  tired  ?)  The  summit  was  reached  by  a series  of  huge  boulders. 
On  the  top,  which  is  barely  half-an-acre  in  extent,  I found  the  remains 
of  three  hoazes.  Two  were  filled  with  debris , but  the  third,  cut  deep  into 
the  solid  rock  and  bricked  on  all  four  sides,  is  fairly  perfect.  It  measures 
about  twenty-five  feet  square  by  ten  or  twelve  in  depth.  The  spot  was  the 
resort  of  the  neighbourhood  in  times  of  Turkoman  or  Afghan  raid.  But  how 
the  water  Was  obtained  is  a mystery  ! The  catchment  area  is  quite  in- 
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adequate,  besides  which  the  hoaz  is  built  on  the  highest  point  of  the  rock. 
The  natives  resort  there  now-a-days  at  Nao  Euz  (New  Year’s  Day)  for  an 
outing. 

Two  days’  march  from  Rui-Khaf  brought  me  to  the  fortified  village 
of  Mujenabad,  on  the  edge  of  the  namaksar  or  salt  desert.  Near  by 
there  flows  a stream  of  the  clearest  water  I ever  saw,  but,  on  tasting  it, 
I found  it  to  be  utterly  undrinkable,  being  highly  impregnated  with 
salt.  Like  all  the  streams  in  this  district,  it  was  quite  warm.  Beyond 
Mujenabad  lies  an  inhospitable  belt  of  desert  country  until  Bamrud 
is  reached,  thirty-five  miles  away.  There  is  a well  at  twenty  miles, 
and  here  I halted  for  the  night,  but  the  water  smelt  so  horrible  that  I did 
not  venture  to  wash  my  face  in  it.  I always  carry  two  or  three  days’ 
supply  of  drinking  water,  so  I did  not  have  to  go  thirsty,  as  has  been 
my  lot  on  a previous  occasion. 

At  Bamrud,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  from  Meshed,  I halted 
for  a couple  of  days’  shooting  in  the  neighbouring  range.  I was  lucky 
enough  to  bag  an  ibex  the  first  morning  I was  out,  but  he  fell  one  hundred 
feet  down  the  steep  crags,  and  his  head  was  considerably  damaged.  The 
next  day  was  blank,  and  I saw  nothing,  but  I gained  an  experience  of 
what  the  winter  blast  is  like  when  it  blows  across  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  It  was  a north-easter,  and  the  natives  told  me  the  wind  is  always 
cold  when  it  44  blows  from  Herat.” 

Bamrud  village  consists  entirely  of  non-smokers.  They  smoke  neither 
Kalyan  nor  cigarette,  nor  that  curse  of  Persia,  opium.  Only  one  old 
man  admitted  that  he  very  occasionally  indulged.  What  is  more,  I was 
asked  by  more  than  one  inhabitant  if  I could  give  them  any  soap  ! Truly 
a model  village,  where  they  are  non-smokers  and  crave  for  soap — qualities 
rarely  to  be  met  with  separately  in  Persia,  much  less  in  combination  ! 

Four  bitterly  cold  stages  brought  me  to  Duruksh,  a large  village  famed 
for  its  carpets.  It  contains  four  hundred  looms,  but  though  these  carpets 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Persians,  I did  not  admire  any  that  I saw  ; 
and,  though  I was  assured  it  was  not  so,  I had  a shrewd  suspicion  that 
aniline  dye  is  very  largely  employed. 

I was  now  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the 
temperature,  contrary  to  expectation,  suddenly  became  milder,  so  that 
I was  not  surprised  when  I found  that  the  next  morning  brought  with 
it  a slight  shower  of  snow.  My  anxiety  to  move  on  and  so  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  snowed  up  indefinitely  among  the  mountains,  was  only 
equalled  by  my  muleteer’s  wish  to  remain  where  he  was — a desire  that 
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was  evidently  shared  by  my  servants ; for  while  I was  breakfasting  in 
my  tent  they  secured  a room  for  me  in  a neighbouring  house,  whither 
they  began  moving  my  belongings.  But  I was  obdurate,  and  insisted 
on  the  mules  being  loaded  up.  This  was  eventually  done,  but  just  as 
a start  was  being  made  the  snow  came  down  so  heavily  that  I was  obliged 
to  retrace  my  steps  and  wait  an  hour  or  so  until  the  weather  improved. 
When  we  at  last  turned  our  backs  on  Duruksh  it  was  too  late  to  go  a 
full  stage,  and  we  were  forced  to  find  what  quarters  we  could  in  a dirty 
little  mud-village  some  six  miles  distant.  The  snow  had  now  turned  to 
rain,  making  the  march  extremely  disagreeable,  but  my  object  was  accom- 
plished, we  had  left  the  mountains  behind  us  and  were  below  the  snow- 
line, and  there  was  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  march  on  the  morrow. 

There  are  many  objections  to  living  in  a tent  when  the  weather  is  wet 
and  the  ground  saturated  with  moisture,  so  I secured  an  empty  house 
in  the  village.  The  best  room  in  it  would  have  made  a capital  dungeon- 
cell for  an  old  time  prisoner,  but  was  hardly  compatible  with  modern 
requirements.  A circular  hole  ten  inches  in  diameter  in  the  roof  and 
another  in  the  wall  of  no  particular  shape,  but  having  about  half  the  area 
of  the  “ skylight,”  were  the  only  windows  the  hovel  could  boast  of  ; 
most  of  the  air  and  light,  however,  came  through  the  doorway,  which 
measured  four  feet  high  by  two  feet  wide,  and  was  closed  by  a wooden 
door ; everything  else  in  the  room,  floor,  walls,  ceiling,  was  unbaked 
mud.  Here  I spent  a long  afternoon  and  evening  while  the  rain  and 
mist  hung  about  outside  as  you  may  see  it  on  a November  day  in  England. 
Next  morning  I was  introduced  to  the  patriarch  of  the  village,  said  to 
be  one  hundred  and  four  years  old,  Arabic  reckoning,  which  would  make 
him  one  hundred  and  one  in  reality.  He  was  very  shaky  and  his  back 
much  bent. 

As  I was  now  only  two  stages  from  Birjund,  the  capital  of  Kain,  I 
dictated  a letter  in  Persian  to  the  British  Agent  there,  Abbas  Ali  by 
name.  Writing  a letter  in  Persian  is  a work  second  only  in  magnitude 
to  reading  one.  The  writer  sits  on  the  ground,  holding  the  paper  in  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  ; the  process,  which  is  most  deliberate,  seems  to 
require  much  thought,  and  the  screwing  of  the  tongue  into  the  cheek. 
And  no  wonder,  for  Persian  etiquette  demands  a profusion  of  compliments 
almost  inconceivable  in  degree  and  variety.  The  next  day,  after  a lunch 
eaten  by  the  roadside,  I rode  into  the  city  in  company  with  our  agent, 
who  is  also  a doctor.  I saw  him  approaching  when  I still  was  a mile  or 
two  from  the  city,  and  had  a few  Persian  phrases  of  greeting  at  the  tip 
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of  my  tongue,  when  he  opened  the  conversation  with  “ Good  afternoon, 
sah.”  They  were  the  first  English  words  I had  heard  for  a month. 

Birjund  is,  after  Meshed,  the  largest  and  most  important  centre  in 
Khorassan  : lying  roughly  half-way  between  Meshed  and  Seistan,  with 
caravan  routes  radiating  to  all  the  chief  towns  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
it  is  naturally  a nodal  point  of  some  significance.  Unlike  most  Persian 
towns,  it  is  built  on  low-lying  hills.  Through  its  centre  lies  the  course 
of  a dry  river-bed  some  eighty  yards  in  width,  the  gentle  curve  of  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  Regent  Street. 

I paid  a visit  to  the  Shaukat-ul-Mulk,  Governor  of  Kain,  whose  palace 
lies  two  miles  south  of  Birjund.  The  fast  of  Ramazan  was  just  over, 
and  Dr.  Abbas  Ali  warned  me  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  I should 
find  the  “ Amir  ” (as  he  prefers  to  be  styled)  “ in  very  good  spirits.” 
“ By  which  you  mean,”  I returned,  “ his  Excellency  is  probably  drunk.” 
However  an  appointment  was  made  for  ten  a.m.  the  next  morning,  so 
donning  my  frock  coat  I rode  out  in  company  with  the  doctor  and  a 
small  retinue  of  our  servants. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  Amir’s  reception  room,  a chamber  some 
twenty-five  feet  in  length  by  twelve  broad,  well  lighted  by  numerous 
long  windows  into  which  there  had  been  let  a considerable  amount  of 
highly-coloured  stained  glass.  Three  braziers  of  glowing  charcoal  were 
ranged  down  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  hangings  on  the  walls  were 
of  bright  red  material,  and  a gaudy  cut-glass  chandelier  hung  from  the 
domed  ceiling.  To  Oriental  eyes  the  room  must  have  been  perfect, 
everything  was  in  such  exceedingly  bad  taste  from  a European  point 
of  view ! The  Amir  did  not  keep  us  long  waiting.  His  large  plethoric 
figure  and  coarse  features,  added  to  the  customary  unkempt  and  un- 
shaven appearance  all  too  common  among  the  Persian  aristocracy,  were 
not  calculated  to  make  a favourable  impression. 

He  talked  at  some  length  with  Dr.  Abbas  Ali,  for  I heard  he  was  in 
considerable  difficulty  about  producing  ten  mounted  men  as  escort  for 
Colonel  Minchin.  And  thereby  hangs  a tale  so  truly  indicative  of  Persian 
officialdom  that  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  it.  A sum  of  one  thousand 
tomans — about  £180 — had  been  sent  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  escort  of  twenty  mounted  men  who  were  to 
meet  Colonel  Minchin  on  the  Khorassan  frontier  and  accompany  him  to 
Meshed.  Thereupon  the  Governor  of  Meshed,  to  whom  the  sum  was 
consigned,  took  counsel  with  another  official  of  high  rank,  and  the  two 
between  them  pocketed  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount ! They 
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then  secured  the  services  of  an  unfortunate  Colonel  in  the  Persian  Army, 
whom  they  sent  off  to  the  frontier  with  ten  troopers  and  a very  insufficient 
allowance.  The  other  ten,  they  demanded  from  the  Amir  under  dire 
threats  should  he  fail  to  supply  them  and  himself  defray  the  cost,  and 
although  he  boasts  that  he  could  at  any  moment  put  his  hand  on  fifty 
thousand  fighting  men,  yet  he  has  had  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  scouring 
the  whole  countryside,  in  providing  the  insignificant  few  demanded  of  him 

The  history  of  the  Amir  and  his  family  is  common  enough.  His  Arab 
ancestors  migrated  into  Khorassan  many  hundred  years  ago.  Since 
then  they  have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  revolting  from  Persian  rule 
whenever  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  do  so.  It  was  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  Amir’s  grandfather  that  the  province  was 
finally  subdued  to  Persian  authority,  and  since  that  day  the  family  has 
been  considerably  reduced  in  wealth  and  power.  The  Government  have 
long  had  an  eye  on  these  feudal  chieftains,  and  the  governorship  of  Kain, 
which  has  hitherto  been  hereditary,  will  probably  cease  to  be  so  on  the 
death  of  the  present  Amir,  who  is  childless. 

It  was  Christmas  morning  when  I turned  my  back  on  Birjund,  and 
rode  out  into  the  dreary  plain.  The  day  was  cold,  but  bright.  About 
noon,  however,  clouds  began  to  gather  and  a cold  wind  swept  across  the 
dreary  landscape.  As  we  mounted  higher  and  higher  towards  the  village 
of  Mud,  the  cold  became  intense,  and  I found  the  only  way  to  keep  warm 
was  to  walk  and  lead  my  horse.  The  dome  of  a dry  water-tank  served 
me  as  a shelter  for  lunch,  but  when  I poured  some  drinking  water  into 
a glass  a thin  film  of  ice  formed.  Mud,  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  was  reached  about  four  o’clock.  My  servants,  who  had  preceded 
me  by  about  an  hour,  procured  an  empty  room  for  me,  while  they  occupied 
themselves  other  rooms  across  the  courtyard  of  the  house.  At  dusk 
my  thermometers  showed  seventeen  degrees  of  frost,  by  nine  o’clock 
the  temperature  had  sunk  to  thirty-one  degrees  of  frost  in  the  courtyard ; 
the  minimum  during  the  night  was  minus  seven  degrees,  or  thirty-nine 
degrees  of  frost.  It  was  my  second  Christmas  day  in  Persia,  and  this 
time  I was  alone,  nevertheless  I kept  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  with  a plum  pudding,  over  which  I poured  burning  brandy, 
while  a roaring  wood  fire  blazed  in  the  hearth. 

Next  day  I rode  on  to  Gorit  (six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet). 
It  is  but  a small  village  tucked  away  in  the  folds  of  the  hills,  and  I was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  in  its  normally  placid  condition,  because 
I had  received  information  by  telegram  at  Birjund  that  Colonel  Minchin 
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and  his  party  expected  to  camp  there  on  the  26th.  Having  pitched  my 
tents,  and  lunched,  I rode  out  on  the  Seistan  road  hoping  to  meet  some 
of  his  party,  but  only  ran  across  his  advanced  guard  in  the  shape  of  two 
sowars.  They  told  me  the  party  was  a good  way  behind.  So  I returned 
to  camp,  where  I saw  a confiding  woodcock  feeding  in  the  stream  within 
a few  yards  of  my  cook’s  tent.  I had  no  respect  for  his  familiarity,  and 
shot  him  promptly — the  woodcock,  not  the  cook. 

It  was  an  hour  after  dark  before  any  of  the  party  turned  up.  They 
had  mistaken  the  length  of  the  march,  and  nearly  all  their  belongings, 
including  their  cook  and  kitchen,  were  still  miles  behind,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  their  getting  anything  to  eat  before  ten  o’clock. 
Under  the  circumstances  I asked  them  all  to  dine  with  me.  There  were 
five  of  them.  Colonel  Minchin,  Consul-General  at  Meshed,  Captain 
Winter  and  Captain  Watson,  bound  for  Turbat-i-Haideri,  Lieutenant 
White,  travelling  on  language  leave,  and  Mr.  Marsh,  an  agent  of  Messrs. 
Forbes,  Forbes  and  Company.  My  cook  rose  to  the  occasion  and  within 
half-an-hour  had  a dinner  of  soup,  leg  of  mutton,  mutton  chops  and 
pudding.  There  was  plenty  to  eat,  but  not  very  much  to  eat  it  off. 
When  you  travel  alone,  you  do  not,  as  a rule,  carry  crockery 
for  more  than  your  own  needs,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  knives 
and  forks  and  glasses.  One  member  had  to  employ  his  own  pocket- 
knife  as  a table-knife,  and  the  glasses  included  tin  mugs  and  tin  and 
china  tea  cups.  It  was  so  cold  that  when  a newly  washed  (and  only 
partially  dried)  glass  was  put  down  on  the  table-cloth,  it  froze  to  it. 

Next  day  the  Consular  party  halted  at  Gorit.  There  was  no  alternative, 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  previous  day’s  stage,  the  camels  had  been 
forced  to  bivouac  at  a village  eight  miles  short  of  Gorit.  We  took  our 
guns  out  and  shot  over  the  surrounding  hills,  ground  which  Mr.  Marsh 
assured  us  was  swarming  with  partridges  on  his  previous  visit,  but  which 
on  this  occasion  proved  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  them. 

Four  stages  brought  me  to  the  village  of  Neh,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  run  of  things  in  Persia,  has  seen  its  best  days.  Here 
I halted  a day  to  inspect  the  ruins  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Kuh-i- 
Shah-Duzd,  which  lies  three  or  four  miles  east  of  the  village.  This  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  it  stands  almost  isolated  on  the 
plain,  its  summit  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  village. 
Some  four  hundred  feet  from  the  western  base  of  the  hill  is  a shelving 
slope  literally  covered  with  ruined  houses.  These  had  apparently  been 
constructed  of  loose  stones  piled  together  without  mortar,  much  in  the 
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manner  that  the  stone  walls  of  Derbyshire  are  built  to-day.  There 
were  traces  of  a wall  below  the  town  defending  that  portion  of  the  hill, 
which  alone  is  accessible,  and  several  hoazes  or  water-tanks  remained  in 
a fair  state  of  preservation.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  ruins  stands 
a building  of  larger  and  stouter  proportions  than  the  rest,  and  this  I took 
to  have  been  a fort.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  to  what  period 
these  remains  belong,  but  they  may  possibly  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Arabic  immigration.  Nor  can  I say  what  relation  they  bore  to  Neh 
itself,  a very  ancient  habitation,  dating  back  at  least  two  thousand  years. 

Two  marches,  the  second  wholly  through  mountainous  country,  brought 
me  to  Bundan.  When  within  a few  miles  of  that  place,  riding  alone, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a wild  mountain  gorge,  I suddenly  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  two  very  evil-looking  fellows.  They  were  mounted 
and  armed  to  the  teeth.  I didn’t  at  all  like  the  way  they  carried  their 
rifles  across  their  knees  (instead  of  slung  over  the  back — the  more  usual 
method  when  not  expecting  “ game  ”).  They  asked  me  where  I was 
going,  and  I told  them,  “ Bundan.”  “ Was  I alone  ?”  “ Oh,  no  ; 

my  servants  were  close  behind.”  They  then  did  their  utmost  to  persuade 
me  to  camp  in  a neighbouring  village  and  when  the  gorge  opened  out, 
one  of  them  set  off  and  galloped  away  to  a flank,  for  what  purpose  I had 
no  idea.  I remembered  that  it  w'as  somewhere  hereabouts  that  the 
Englishman  had  recently  been  attacked,  nearly  losing  his  life  ; and 
meanwhile  the  individual  who  remained  with  me  had  taken  up  a position 
behind  me  and  was  following  me  at  a few  yards’  distance. 

This  I found  too  embarassing  to  be  pleasant,  so  with  an  excuse  that 
I didn’t  know  the  road  I bade  him  go  in  front  and  show  me  the  way, 
which  he  did  willingly  enough,  and  so  we  rode  peacefully  into  Bundan 
— a very  tame  ending  ! I found  he  was  only  a Baluch  postal  sowar 
after  all,  but  he  looked  like  a cut-throat  of  the  worst  type. 

From  Bundan  a long  dreary  march  of  thirty-six  miles  across  an 
apparently  never-ending  plain  brought  me  to  Lab-i-Behring  in  Seistan, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Hamun,  the  great  lagoon  into  which  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  Helmund  empty  themselves.  There  was,  perhaps,  half-a- 
mile  of  open  water,  and  then  reeds  extending  right  and  left  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

Two  more  marches  brought  me  to  Nassatabad,  the  capital  of  Seistan, 
where  I was  royally  entertained  by  the  British  Consul,  Captain  Ramsay, 
after  a journey  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  which  had  occupied  a period 
(including  halts)  of  forty-five  days. 


A Banana  Plantation  in  the 
Spanish  Main. 

By  FREDERIC  ARTHUR  STANLEY. 

Few  of  us  realise  that  the  homely  traffic  in  the  now  familiar  fruit,  the 
banana,  involves  a story  of  romantic  interest  which  has  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  modern  commerce. 

This  is  the  tale  I have  to  tell — not  with  any  expert  knowledge  or 
statistical  detail — but  from  observations  made  as  a casual  visitor  during 
a recent  visit  to  the  Spanish  Main.  On  December  18th  I sailed  from 
Avonmouth  on  the  Elders  and  Fyffes’  liner  “ Miami  ” for  the  port  of 
Santa  Marta.  Our  track  lay  over  the  southern  slope  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  crossing  the  fringe  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  where  spreading  fields 
of  gold-brown  weed  are  for  ever  drifting,  and  shoals  of  flying  fish  are 
skimming  like  silver  streaks  from  wave  to  wave.  Then  past  the  mountain 
heights  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  through  the  broad  channel  of  the  Mona  Pass, 
to  the  romantic  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  rugged  coast-line 
of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  where,  eighty  miles  away,  yet  crisply 
outlined  and  rising  from  a sea  of  purest  sapphire,  the  snow  peaks  of  the 
Andes  are  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Readers  of  Westward  Ho  ! will  recall  Kingsley’s  description  of  Santa 
Marta’s  golden  bay,  where  Amyas  Leigh  and  his  men  of  Devon  captured 
the  great  Spanish  galleon.  It  can  have  changed  but  little.  The  ancient 
Spanish  forts  still  glow  redly  in  the  tropic  sunshine  from  the  summit  of 
Mono  Grande,  where  the  lighthouse  stands,  and  perched  on  either  headland 
of  the  bay,  looking  much  as  they  must  have  done  when  the  cannon  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh  left  them  ruined  and  dismantled. 

From  the  sea  the  little  town  glitters  like  a city  of  pearl  and  ivory 
within  the  sheltering  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains  that  encircle  it. 
In  the  transparent  air  the  flat-roofed  houses,  the  long  colonnaded  buildings 
and  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  make  clear-cut  silhouettes  against  the 
purple  shadows  of  the  foot-hills.  It  is  a fairy  picture,  but  as  the  ship 
draws  nearer  its  beauty  changes  to  the  crude  but  still  picturesque  reality. 
The  halo  of  romance  which  distance  lent  is  dissolved.  From  the  sea 
Santa  Marta  is  beautiful : on  shore,  as  I was  presently  to  learn,  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  squalor  and  decay  which  even  the  activity  and  life 
infused  by  the  operations  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  cannot  conceal, 
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for  Santa  Marta  is  the  Columbian  headquarters  of  the  all-powerful 
corporation  which  is  the  very  soul  and  being  of  the  place. 

While  possessing  many  thousands  of  acres  of  cultivated  land,  the 
company  buys  the  produce  of  all  the  private  growers,  who  indeed  have  no 
alternative  but  to  sell  their  crops  through  the  medium  of  the  great  combine. 
Even  the  railway — the  Ferro-Carril  de  Santa  Marta — though  ostensibly 
owned  and  run  by  an  English  company,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
controlled  by  the  corporation.  Thus  it  is  that  on  every  hand  and  by 
every  individual  its  influence  is  felt  as  a dominating  power.  Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  were  its  operations  suspended 
Santa  Marta  and  its  institutions  would  practically  cease  to  exist.  The 
city  stretches  round  the  curving  baj^,  by  the  shore  of  which  the  offices 
of  the  Fruit  Company  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  position.  It  is 
a large  building  with  stone-paved  patio , lofty  rooms  which  even  in  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day  are  delightfully  cool  and  shady.  Here  also  are 
the  bungalows  of  the  European  community,  of  which  Mr.  Mansel  F.  Carr — 
divisional  manager  for  the  company,  British  Consul  and  voluntary 
chaplain  of  the  small  English  colony — is  the  much  respected  and 
undisputed  head.  An  Englishman  of  the  best  type,  he  has  done  much 
to  make  Santa  Marta  possible  to  his  exiled  countrymen,  and  has  ever  the 
most  kindly  welcome  for  the  visiting  stranger. 

As  the  ship  lies  at  anchor  in  the  bay  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  port 
officials  the  scene  is  one  of  singular  beauty  and  animation.  Along  the 
foreshore  a tiny  locomotive  is  hauling  a heavy  train  of  freight  cars,  which 
are  presently  drawn  up  by  the  sheds  behind  the  primitive  wharf,  wrhile  a 
shouting  and  gesticulating  crowd  are  excitedly  preparing  for  our  landing, 
which  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  customs  officers  have  granted  pratique . 
From  the  vessel’s  side  we  look  into  water  so  transparent  that  fifty  feet 
below  one  may  see  fish  of  bright  and  variegated  colour  darting  to  and  fro, 
while  so  still  and  clear  is  it  that  even  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom  are  plainly 
visible. 

When  at  last  the  Government  formalities  are  completed  the  steamer 
draws  up  to  the  wharf,  and  we  are  permitted  to  land.  It  is  a strange  and 
vivid  spectacle  that  meets  the  eye  on  stepping  from  the  gangway.  The 
train  we  have  noticed  has  come  from  Rio  Frio,  one  of  the  great  plantation 
districts  in  the  department  of  the  Magdalena  River,  laden  with  bunches 
of  fruit,  which  are  being  rapidly  removed  to  the  store-sheds.  Meanwhile 
the  loading  elevators  are  run  to  either  end  of  the  ship,  the  machinery 
adjusted,  and  at  a signal  from  the  stevedores  the  work  begins.  The 
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regiment  of  waiting  porters  form  in  line,  passing  into  the  sheds,  where 
each  man  shoulders  two  bunches,  carrying  them  to  the  automatic  band 
by  which  they  are  lifted  to  the  hatchways  to  the  accompanying  click- 
click-click  of  the  recording  machinery.  The  work  goes  on  unceasingly — 
there  is  no  cargo  to  discharge,  no  coal  to  take  in — every  nerve  is  strained 
to  stow  the  bananas  quickly  ; for  their  sound  condition  on  arrival  in 
England  depends  on  the  care  and  celerity  with  which  this  is  accomplished, 
and  an  hour  or  two  on  the  heated  wharf  may  easily  suffice  to  start  their 
premature  ripening.  Train  after  train  arrives  in  quick  succession.  No 
sooner  is  one  unloaded  than  another  steams  in,  for  the  ship  is  to  carry  no 
less  than  sixty  thousand  bunches.  So  by  day  and  night  the  work  goes 
on  unceasingly,  until  the  cargo  is  safely  stored  in  a temperature  which 
the  refrigerating  machinery  will  maintain  throughout  the  homeward 
voyage. 

The  train  for  Rio  Frio  leaves  Santa  Marta  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
It  consists  of  a diminutive  locomotive,  two  passenger  coaches  and  a number 
of  banana  wagons,  and  accomplishes  the  journey  of  thirty-five  miles 
in  a little  less  than  four  hours ! That  is  to  say,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions ; frequently  it  takes  longer.  It  is  in  charge  of  a young  gentleman, 
whom  it  is  polite  to  address  as  Senor  el  Conductor.  He  is  somewhat 
smartly  dressed,  and  wears  a white  hunting  stock  and  linen  yachting 
cap,  and  smokes  cigarettes  unceasingly.  The  carriages,  like  everything 
else  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  are  of  primitive  antiquity.  A cane 
seat  runs  on  either  side  down  the  length  of  the  car,  and  shade  is  secured 
by  the  dust-screens,  or  jalousie  blinds,  which  occupy  the  window  spaces  ; 
for  of  glass  I saw  none  in  Columbia,  either  in  house  or  vehicle.  The 
Ferro-Carril  de  Santa  Marta  is  little  more  than  a toy  railway  with  a three- 
foot  gauge,  the  rails  being  hammered  on  sleepers  of  mahogany  and 
lignum- vitae  with  large-headed  nails.  It  is  a rough  and  ready  method, 
and  when,  very  occasionally,  speed  is  put  on,  the  train  sways  in  a quite 
alarming  manner.  There  are  most  exasperating  delays  sometimes  that 
the  cars  may  be  shunted  for  a fruit-laden  train  to  pass,  but  generally  for 
no  apparent  reason  whatever.  At  one  point  the  stoppage  occurs  in  the 
heart  of  a primeval  forest.  No  one  is  surprised.  The  Columbians  in 
the  sequndo  class,  and  who — men,  women  and  even  children — are  smoking 
rank  cigars  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  voluble  and  gesticulated 
conversation,  are  undisturbed.  My  neighbours  in  the  primero  class , 
Spaniards  and  Columbians  of  a higher  grade,  are  equally  philosophical, 
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but  my  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  I descend  to  the  line  to  investigate. 
On  either  side  the  scene  is  one  of  vivid  beauty.  The  spreading  ceiba- 
tree,  draped  with  gaudy  parasites  and  trailing  lianes,  stands  majestically 
above  the  dense  tangle  of  rhododendrons,  cactus,  and  feathery  palms, 
while  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  is  ablaze  with  bright -hued  orchids. 
Birds  of  brilliant  plumage — scarlet,  blue  and  yellow — flash  in  the  sun- 
light, while  the  air  is  filled  with  the  revelry  of  strangely  mingled 
unfamiliar  notes. 

There  are  at  least  a dozen  freight  cars  on  the  forepart  of  the  train, 
and  walking  past  them  I find  the  engine  drawn  up  at  a bridge  spanning 
a swift  stream  some  twenty  feet  below.  Here  the  mystery  is  explained. 
The  engine  has  no  tender,  an  open  truck  serving  to  carry  the  briquettes 
of  patent  fuel,  but  water  must  be  taken  in  during  the  run.  For  this 
purpose  the  train  has  stopped,  and  the  method  is  laboriously  primitive. 
Stoker  and  engine-driver  are  engaged  in  filling  buckets  from  the  river, 
and  in  carrying  them  up  the  steep  bank  to  replenish  the  boiler,  an  occupa- 
tion performed  in  so  leisurely  a fashion  that  Senor  el  Conductor  not 
infrequently  enjoys  a swim,  regardless  of  possible  alligators,  while  the 
work  proceeds.  But  at  last  we  are  moving  again,  and  the  forest  is  left 
for  more  open  country,  revealing  the  high  mountain  ranges  inland  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  as  the  line  follows  the  curve  of  a low  bluff,  come 
dazzling  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  of  long-legged  pelicans  that  cluster  in 
stately  groups  upon  the  shimmering  coral  reefs.  Presently  the  country 
changes,  and  we  emerge  upon  an  area  of  arid  desolation,  where  the  town 
of  Cienega  stands  amidst  a wilderness  of  salt  marsh.  It  is  larger  than 
Santa  Marta,  with  several  stores  and  a pretentious  church  of  the  usual 
Spanish  type,  but  of  modern  civilised  habitations  there  appear  to  be 
none.  On  the  bare  ground  before  the  station,  several  buggies  and  a motley 
crowd  await  the  incoming  train.  Swarthy  Columbians  and  half-breeds, 
picturesque,  but  slovenly  of  aspect,  a few  not  uncomely  women  wearing 
mantillas,  and  a group  of  nuns  in  quaint  costumes  of  white  and  black 
serge.  And  everywhere  there  are  children,  the  younger  ones  absolutely 
devoid  of  clothing,  which  seems  an  enviable  condition  in  heat  so  fierce 
and  unescapable.  About  the  station  are  a few  Europeans,  smartly 
dressed  and  mounted,  with  a revolver  in  belt  and  broad  sombrero. 
These  are  officials  of  the  plantations,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  train's 
fifty  minute  stoppage  to  transact  business  with  their  principals  or  exchange 
news  with  any  friend  who  may  be  on  board.  It  is  probably  the  one 
excitement  the  place  affords,  and  presents  a scene  so  animated  that  one 
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feels  no  desire  to  alight,  nor  does  the  depressing  aspect  of  the  town  invite 
a closer  inspection. 

More  than  three  centuries  of  so-called  civilisation  can  have  brought 
but  little  change  to  Cienega.  The  banana  traffic  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  point  of  connection  with  Puerto  Columbia  and  Barranquilla  on  the 
Magdalena  River  give  it  some  importance,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
remains  the  triumph  of  desolation.  So  primitive  is  it  that  the  arrival 
of  some  postal  official  on  a dilapidated  modern  bicycle  is  almost  a shock, 
and  seems  far  more  incongruous  than  the  mules  and  bullock-carts  drawn 
up  beside  the  station  compound.  It  needs  but  a small  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  realize  what  such  a place  might  become  under  English  or  American 
rule,  but  the  apathetic  indolence  of  the  Spanish  Columbian  is  opposed 
to  all  progress  and  enterprise,  and  is  as  indelibly  stamped  upon 
their  own  individuality  as  it  is  upon  the  hopeless  squalor  of  their 
surroundings. 

At  last  the  train  is  again  in  motion,  and  soon  approaches  the  real  area 
of  the  plantations.  The  sun  is  gaining  power  rapidly,  and  we  close  the 
jalousies  to  secure  protection  from  the  burning  rays  as  we  steam  through 
dense  banana  groves,  where  great  stems  of  finger-like  fruit  hang  suspended 
from  countless  thousands  of  trees.  For  mile  after  mile  the  monotonous 
vistas  of  broad  curving  leaves  pass  unceasingly  with  here  and  there  an 
open  clearing,  where  a group  of  workers  are  performing  their  tasks  with 
listless^ apathy . Heaps  of  fruit  lie  sheltered  beneath  sheds  of  bamboo 
and  thatch  beside  the  railway,  and  long  lines  of  freight  cars  are  on  the 
sidings  ready  for  loading.  Presently  the  shrieking  discord  of  the  engine 
announces  our  approaching  destination,  and  three  minutes  later  we  cross 
a wide  clearing  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  tiny  station  of  Rio  Frio. 
Here  is  the  usual  crowd  of  nondescript  humanity  surrounding  the  train 
as  we  descend,  and  an  excited  native,  wearing  a gaudy  sash  and  tattered 
sombrero,  approaches  with  an  outburst  of — to  me — unintelligible  Spanish. 
His  expressive  pantomime,  however,  is  unmistakable,  and  I gather  from 
his  smiles  and  directing  finger  that  my  kit-bag  will  be  taken  to  the  farm 
bungalow,  which  stands  embowered  in  a tropical  garden  two  hundred 
yards  away.  So  crossing  the  open  space  I ascend  the  wide  steps  to  the 
verandah,  which  offers  a delicious  shade  after  the  sweltering  heat  of  the 
journey,  though  even  here  the  thermometer  stands  at  92°  Fahrenheit. 

I am  met  by  Monsieur  Pepin — the  superintendent  of  the  plantations — 
with  a genial  welcome,  and  the  agreeable  announcement  that  dejeuner  is  at 
twelve.  Meanwhile  there  is  time  for  a bath  ; what  could  one  desire  more  ! 
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It  is  the  5th  of  January.  The  heat  is  intense,  though  no  one  at  the 
farm  will  admit  that  it  is  unusually  warm,  and  I feel  thankful  that  I have 
not  been  called  upon,  so  far  at  least,  to  experience  what  a really  hot  day 
at  Rio  Frio  can  be  like.  The  sky  is  of  cloudless  blue,  and  no  breath  of 
air  stirs  the  slender  fronds  of  the  palm-trees,  which  add  a sheltering  screen 
to  the  verandah  surrounding  the  house.  The  first  breakfast  of  coffee, 
rolls  and  honey,  has  been  served  in  the  spacious  hall,  and  following  the 
custom  of  the  place,  we  smoke  a morning  cigarette  in  one  of  the  alluring 
rockers  so  invitingly  placed  in  the  shade  of  the  piazza.  Here  we  sit 
luxuriously  watching  the  lizards  and  bright-plumaged  birds,  or  gazing 
untiringly  at  the  noble  panorama  of  lofty  mountains,  clothed  to  their 
highest  peaks  in  the  dense  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation. 

Down  the  track  leading  to  the  station,  mules  and  bullock-carts  are 
hauling  the  green  fruit  or  carting  stores  and  implements  to  points  where 
the  cutters  are  at  work,  while  on  either  side  palm-like  banana-trees  are 
shimmering  in  the  liquid  sunshine. 

Our  party  at  the  bungalow  includes  a young  Parisian,  the  representative 
of  a French  company  owning  several  small  plantations  in  the  district, 
who  is  the  guest  of  Monsieur  Pepin  until  his  own  house,  in  course  of 
erection,  is  ready.  He  is  an  engineer  by  profession,  and  came  to 
Columbia  with  the  chairman  of  his  present  company  to  prospect  for 
gold.  “ We  have  found  the  gold,”  he  said  ; “ but  it  comes  from  the 
banana  instead  of  the  mines.”  The  company  represented  by  M. 
Baillencourt  and  his  principal  realised  that  banana-growing  would  bring 
them  the  quickest  return,  so  they  bought  land.  It  was  virgin  forest,  which 
they  cleared  and  burnt,  digging  the  ashes  into  the  soil.  This  occupied 
six  months.  Then  irrigation  trenches  were  cut  and  connected  with  the 
canals  brought  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  from  the  Rio  Frio 
river,  and  the  planting  commenced.  In  less  than  fifteen  months  the  first 
bananas  were  ready  for  shipment.  Each  root  bears  four  crops  in  the 
year,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble,  for  the  Fruit  Company  buys  the 
entire  produce  and  sends  it  to  the  coast.  That,  briefly,  is  the  method 
followed  everywhere.  Indeed  the  art  of  banana-farming  seems  singularly 
free  of  difficulty  when  once  suitable  land  is  secured,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
very  trying  climate,  the  planter’s  life,  with  moderate  care,  should  be  a 
fairly  healthy  one.  The  men  I met  at  Rio  Frio  are  excellent  types,  and 
represent  many  nationalities — British,  American,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  native  Columbian — a truly  cosmopolitan  community  of 
strenuous  and  virile  manhood.  The  Fruit  Company’s  bungalow  is 
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obviously  a favourite  rendezvous.  One  can  never  be  dull,  for  new 
visitors  are  always  arriving,  each  with  some  story  of  experience  or 
adventure.  At  dejeuner  one  may  be  sure  of  seeing  a new  face,  and  this 
meal  is  always  a delightful  function.  To-day  we  have  a crowded  table. 
Half-a-dozen  young  fellows,  booted  and  spurred,  with  breeches,  belt, 
and  open-throated  shirt,  have  ridden  into  the  compound,  bringing  with 
them  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  a flow  of  spirits  that  are  contagiously 
exhilarating.  Little  Monsieur  Pepin,  most  perfect  of  hosts,  has  a cheery 
welcome  for  everyone.  How  he  contrives  in  a place  so  remote  to  maintain 
a cuisine  of  such  excellence  is  a culinary  marvel.  Sweet  scented  roses 
decorate  the  table  ; the  potage,  the  omelette,  the  cutlets,  the  salad,  are 
each  worthy  of  a Paris  restaurant.  There  is  good  Bordeaux  wine,  the 
Cuban  cigars  are  beyond  reproach,  and  when  coffee  arrives  Caruso  and 
Harry  Lauder  contribute  to  a concert  from  the  gramophone.  The  party 
is  a merry  one,  though  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  a little  bewildering. 
We  flounder  in  divers  languages,  our  own  and  each  other’s  blunders  being 
a source  of  unrestrained  merriment,  and  Jose,  a tall  ungainly  negro 
from  Curacoa,  who  is  serving  man,  laughs  loudest  and  longest,  though  he 
knows  no  word  but  his  native  Spanish. 

M.  Baillencourt  of  the  French  Company  speaks  a little  English,  but  is 
fluent  in  Spanish,  and  we  got  along  capitally  when  he  was  at  hand  to  act 
as  interpreter.  In  the  afternoon  we  are  taken  out  to  see  the  cutting, 
and  set  out  on  sturdy  mules,  with  our  host  for  guide.  There  is  a steamy 
and  overpoweringly  oppressive  atmosphere  in  the  banana  groves,  due 
to  recent  irrigation,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reach  the  open  and  more  airy 
space  where  the  gangs  are  employed.  There  is  an  activity  amongst  the 
workers  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  leisurely  indolence  of  the  men 
we  noticed  from  the  train,  for  these  are  the  company’s  employees,  and 
three  steamers  are  leaving  Santa  Marta  this  week  which  require  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bunches  for  their  cargoes.  So  the  overseers 
take  care  that  no  man  shirks  his  work.  Each  cutter  is  provided  with 
a spear-like  implement  and  a keen -edged  knife  called  a machete.  The 
spear  head  is  thrust  into  the  soft  sappy  stem  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  heavy 
bunch  bends  over  it  is  severed  with  one  swift  stroke.  Tons  of  bananas 
are  lying  ready  for  the  freight  cars,  brought  by  a network  of  lines  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  and  into  which  another  gang  is  conveying  the 
fruit.  The  planting  is  accomplished  in  two  ways — sometimes  by  trans- 
ferring young  shoots  from  a neighbouring  estate,  but  more  commonly 
by  cutting  up  the  tubers  and  placing  them  in  the  soil  as  one  plants  a 
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potato.  In  a few  months  the  fields  will  be  covered  with  groves  of  sturdy 
trees  from  the  roots  of  which  young  shoots  spring  up.  These  are  carefully 
removed,  except  three  of  varying  size  and  age.  When  the  parent  plant 
yields  its  fruit  it  is  cut  down,  but  its  three  offsprings  are  allowed  to 
remain.  In  three  months  the  elder  tree  furnishes  a second  crop,  and  is 
in  turn  removed,  giving  place  to  the  next  in  growth,  and  so  on  until  the 
original  plant  has  produced  four  harvests  within  the  year.  Then  it  is 
cut  down  and  dug  into  the  soil,  which  is  thus  enriched  and  ready  for 
re-planting.  Naturally  the  United  Fruit  Company  hold  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  cultivated  land,  but  there  are  still  numerous  private 
owners  who  dispose  of  their  fruit  to  the  company  in  the  way  I have 
described.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  independent 
banana  planter  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  the 
existing  scheme  works  well  enough  ; but  it  is  a significant  fact  that  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  so  surely  it  passes  sooner 
or  later  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  and  all-absorbing  Fruit  Company, 

The  brief  afterglow  of  sunset  has  faded  into  darkness  before  the  return 
train  from  Rio  Frio,  with  its  long  fine  of  fruit  cars,  crawls  slowly  round 
the  curving  bay  of  Santa  Marta. 

From  the  platform  of  the  passenger  coach  it  recalls  the  setting  of  some 
idealized  fairy  scene  in  a theatre.  The  headlands  are  darkly  outlined 
against  a luminous  sky,  the  water  glittering  with  the  reflected  brilliance 
of  a crescent  moon  and  a Venus  of  such  lustre  that  we  in  England  cannot 
dream  of.  Amongst  the  cacti  and  scrub  fire-flies  are  flashing,  and  the 
air  is  heavy  with  spicy  odours,  while  before  us  the  lights  of  the  “ Pacquare  ” 
reveal  the  busy  ant-heap  of  humanity  toiling  upon  the  wharf  and  decks. 
A soft  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  hills,  and  the  ship  feels  cool  and  inviting 
in  its  pleasant  home-like  atmosphere.  The  captain  and  officers  prove  as 
genial  and  hearty  as  our  friends  on  the  “ Miami,”  and  after  dinner  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  loading  and  the  ingenious 
contrivances  for  the  stowage  and  protection  of  the  cargo. 

Before  the  bananas  are  stored  in  their  cube-like  receptacles  the  thermo- 
meters in  the  holds  register  approximately  85°  Fahrenheit,  but  by  a 
process  of  ventilation  and  a steady  current  of  cold  air,  regulated  by  the 
refrigerating  plant,  this  is  speedily  reduced  to  55°  Fahrenheit,  at  which 
it  is  retained  through  all  the  subsequent  variations  of  climate.  To 
accomplish  this,  ships  of  special  construction  are  necessary,  in  which  the 
system  adopted  is  on  the  lines  of  the  installation  designed  and  carried  out 
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in  former  years  for  the  transport  of  apples  from  Australia.  It  is  simply 
a matter  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  temperature. 

Only  a few  hours  elapse  between  the  cutting  of  the  stems  and  their 
stowage  on  board,  so  expeditiously  is  the  work  carried  out  ; though  we 
learn  from  an  American  official  that  the  gangs  employed  for  the  task 
are  a troublesome  proposition.  They  are  not  fond  of  work,  and  when 
possible  to  do  so  they  shirk  it  with  enthusiasm.  For  this  reason  they 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  ship  until  the  loading  is  finished,  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  the  wharf  labourers,  so  each  man  brings  a sack  to 
sleep  on  and  a mochila — a small  bag  made  of  coloured  grass — which 
contains  his  provisions  for  the  time.  They  work  in  shifts,  and  when  the 
interval  of  rest  arrives  take  their  sacks,  to  sleep  in  some  more  secluded 
part  of  the  deck.  Beneath  the  canvas  awnings  powerful  arc-lights 
illuminate  a scene  of  ceaseless  activity.  Negroes,  Columbians  and  half- 
breeds  are  filing  in  an  endless  procession  to  the  hatchways,  each  man  with 
his  burden  of  fruit,  which  is  passed  down  to  the  workers  below,  amidst 
the  din  of  droning  chants  and  ceaseless  chatter. 

Overseers  are  rushing  from  point  to  point,  shouting  strident  and  seem- 
ingly unheeded  orders,  while  the  clank  and  rattle  of  machinery  add  to 
the  discordant  clamour. 

A piercing  shriek  commands  a sudden  silence.  A figure  in  the  crowd 
has  dropped  his  stem  of  fruit,  and  every  nigger  stampedes  in  terror  to 
a place  of  safety,  for  a thin  venomous  snake  is  uncoiling  from  the  fallen 
bunch. 

“ ’Ullo,  what’s  the  bally  game  ? ” says  the  ship’s  Cockney  quarter- 
master, or  words  to  that  effect,  if  more  graphically  expressed.  “ A bally 
snake  ! Where  is  the  bounder  ? ” And  discovering  the  bounder’s  location 
from  the  direction  of  many  fear-stricken  eyes,  promptly  annihilates 
him  with  the  stump  of  a banana-stalk.  This  exploit  is  greeted  with 
a murmur  of  approval  from  the  terrified  niggers,  who,  being  further 
stimulated  with  a flow  of  abuse  in  round  Spanish,  resume  their  work. 

Just  fifty  hours  after  her  arrival  in  port  the  “ Pacquare  ” is  again 
steaming  towards  England.  But  the  captain  carries  precautionary 
orders — the  ship  is  also  cleared  for  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Should 
any  breakdown  occur  to  the  refrigerating  plant  he  would  make  for  either 
of  these  ports  to  save  the  cargo.  Only  once  has  such  a contingency 
arisen,  which  is  proof  of  the  high  efficiency  to  which  these  ships  and  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  their  cooling  appliances  have  been  brought. 
On  that  occasion  the  fruit  was  disposed  of  in  New  York,  and  repairs  being 
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made,  the  ship  returned  for  another  consignment,  with  which  it  reached 
England  without  further  mishap. 

Messrs.  Elder’s  and  Fyffes5  finely  equipped  fleet  of  yacht-like  fruit 
ships  are  run  on  a time-table  that  is  carried  out  with  railway  punctuality. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  from  Santa  Marta  the  cargoes  are  discharged  at 
Manchester,  and  transferred  to  the  specially  constructed  and  heated  fruit 
cars  which  are  in  readiness  at  the  dock  side  to  convey  the  bananas  to  the 
central  points  of  distribution  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  protecting 
screens  the  work  is  rapidly  performed.  It  is  a study  in  contrasts.  The 
sunny  skies  are  changed  for  a leaden  canopy,  the  tropic  vegetation  for 
ice  and  frost-bound  streets  ; the  noisy  and  picturesque  Columbians  for  a 
grim  and  mirthless  crowd.  It  is  indeed  another  world — but  it  is  Home. 
In  that  land  of  romance  across  the  sea  there  can  be  no  home  for  the 
European  ; it  is  a place  of  sojourn,  nothing  more.  Yet  everywhere  one 
meets  men  of  culture,  who  uncomplainingly  face  the  hardship  and 
discomfort  of  a life  so  strenuous  and  full  of  climatic  danger  that  only 
courage  and  endurance  of  heroic  quality  can  enable  them  to  face.  There 
are  scores  of  such — engineers,  railway  officials,  the  vast  and  widely- 
scattered  staff  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  ; overseers  of  plantations 
and  private  owners,  planters  from  Cuba  and  Brazil,  men  from  every 
country — English,  French  and  Spanish — who  have  found,  and  are  still 
finding,  banana  cultivation  a rough  but  certain  road  to  fortune.  How 
long  this  condition  may  continue  I hesitate  to  predict ; but  for  the  all- 
powerful  company,  which  alone  can  purchase  and  distribute  the  prolific 
output  of  the  Santa  Marta  district,  a golden  harvest  is  assured. 
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By  the  Author  of  “ The  Tourist’s  India.” 

“ There  goes  my  Lord,  the  Feringhee,  who  talks  so  civil  and  bland. 

Till  he  raves  like  a soul  in  Jehannum — if  I don’t  quite  understand.” 

A very  noticeable  phase  of  popular  travel  within  recent  years  has  been 
the  great  expansion  of  the  winter  touring-field.  Our  grandfathers  were 
satisfied  with  the  South  of  France,  South  Italy,  or  Madeira  ; the  next 
generation  adventured  themselves  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  sought  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  cloudless  skies  of  Algeria 
or  Egypt.  Now,  winter  tours  in  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  India 
are  in  vogue,  expecially  the  latter. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  India  as  a touring-ground  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Its  comparative  novelty,  its  wealth  of  ancient  monuments,  its 
picturesque  and  varied  scenery,  its  magnificent  cities,  its  romantic  history 
so  rich  in  heroic  stories  of  English  courage  and  daring  ; and,  finally, 
the  potent  fascination  and  mystery  of  the  unknown  Orient,  all  combine 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  intelligent  traveller. 

But  though  we  venture  farther  afield  in  quest  of  health  or  sunshine, 
yet  the  typical,  hidebound  conservatism  of  the  Englishman  is  painfully 
manifested  in  the  tendency  to  follow  unswervingly  the  stereotyped  beaten 
track  in  the  round  of  the  great  cities  and  show  places  of  India.  The 
India  Grand  Tour  remains  what  it  was  when  Messrs.  Cook  first 
“ discovered  ” the  country  for  the  tourist.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems 
that,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  tourist  is  concerned,  India  consists  merely  of 
three  capitals,  the  two  cities  of  the  Mutiny — Cawnpore  and  Lucknow — 
Benares,  Delhi,  Agra,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Jaipur,  and  Mount  Abu ! The 
limitations  of  the  “ India  of  the  Tourist  ” are  indeed  indicated  by  the 
stock  photographs  of  the  chief  Indian  photographic  firms,  for  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  photographs  of  cities  which  are  not  in  the 
well-worn  track  of  the  winter  tourist. 

No  doubt  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  regulation  Indian  tour  is  due  to  the 
round  being  modelled  on  that  arranged  when  Messrs.  Cook  first  took 
India  under  their  patronage,  when  railways  were  few.  Since  the  great 
expansion  of  railways,  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  quite  a new  India 
is  thrown  open  to  the  winter  tourist.  For  instance,  there  is  now  a trunk 
line  through  the  heart  of  unknown  Rajputana,  linking  up  Central  India 
with  the  Punjab. 

Then,  in  Burma,  the  railway  towards  the  Chinese  frontier  now  extends 
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many  hundred  miles  north  of  Mandalay — formerly  the  ultima  Thule 
of  tourists  in  Burma — towards  Assam.  The  railway  has  already  reached 
Myitkyina,  near  Bhamo,  and  possibly  this  will  eventually  be  connected 
with  the  Bengal -Assam  Railway  near  Dibrugarh. 

The  time-honoured  itineraries  of  the  guide-books  seem  arranged  with 
a view  of  seeing  as  many  show  cities  and  places  of  interest  as  can  be 
crowded  into  the  few  months’  tour,  without  sufficient  regard  to  a repetition 
of  interest.  For  instance,  when  the  Ellora  Caves  are  in  the  itinerary, 
why  waste  time  on  the  far  inferior  Caves  of  Elephanta,  or  if  Gwalior  is 
to  be  visited,  why  include  a similar,  but  far  less  interesting,  natural  hill 
fortress  like  Jhansi — another  of  the  many  Indian  Gibraltars  ? 

Again,  more  days  are  allotted  to  the  two  least  typical  and  characteristic 
of  the  great  cities  of  India — Bombay  and  Calcutta — than  to  Benares, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Udaipur,  or  Amritsar,  perhaps  the  six  most  interesting 
or  most  beautiful  cities  in  India.  As  for  Lucknow,  with  its  bastard, 
pinchbeck  architecture,  or  Jaipur,  the  freak  city,  no  traveller  is  allowed 
to  omit  these  from  his  itinerary. 

How  to  get  to  India  is  naturally  the  first  point  to  be  considered  by  the 
prospective  tourist. 

There  is  an  embarrassing  choice  of  steamship  services  to  India.  The 
chief  lines  are  the  P.  & 0.,  City,  British-India,  Hall,  and  Anchor.  The 
return  fare  (good  for  two  years)  is  exactly  a single  fare  and  a half  on  all 
the  lines.  The  routes  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  Bombay 
route  and  the  Calcutta  route.  Speaking  generally,  the  Calcutta  services 
are  the  cheap  ones,  and  the  Bombay  fast,  but  expensive.  (1)  Via 
Bombay — the  P.  & 0.  from  London,  charging  £52  ; then  there  are  the 
three  cheap  lines,  City,  Anchor  (no  second  class),  and  Hall,  from  Liver- 
pool, with  a uniform  charge  of  £37  10s.  first  and  £32  second  class. 
(2)  Via  Calcutta — P.  & 0.  intermediate  steamer,  £42  first  and  £32  second 
class.  Then  there  are  the  British-India,  Anchor,  and  City  lines,  with  the 
same  charge  as  to  Bombay. 

For  leisured  tourists  it  will  probably  be  found  that  not  only  is  the 
P.  & 0.  Calcutta  service  £10  cheaper  than  via  Bombay,  but  more  comfort- 
able— though  not  so  luxurious — accommodation  is  obtainable  than  in 
the  overcrowded  crack  Bombay  steamers  ; so  that  on  the  whole  this 
service  is  about  as  cheap  as  any,  and  well  worth  the  few  pounds  difference 
by  the  cheaper  services,  whose  charges,  via  Calcutta  and  via  Bombay  are 
the  same.  Then  the  saving  is  actually  more  than  appears  by  the  fare, 
as  an  additional  week  at  sea  is  thrown  in. 
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Venturing  upon  a delicate  social  question,  it  may  be  said  that  a dis- 
tinctly better  class  of  passenger  is  found  on  the  P.  & 0.  steamers  than  on 
any  of  their  rivals  ; and  it  is  significant  that  though  Anglo-Indians 
are  apt  to  growl  at  the  antiquated  arrangements  of  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate boats,  they  travel  by  the  line  all  the  same,  if  they  can  afford  it. 
Next  in  popularity  come  the  City  and  the  British-India  lines.  As  to 
travelling  second  class,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  On  the 
P.  & 0.  the  saving  is  considerable,  and  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
accommodation  of  first  and  second  class  except  lack  of  space.  Formerly 
the  great  drawback  was  the  early  dinner  instead  of  lunch,  indeed,  it 
used  to  be  said  that  were  it  not  for  the  objectionable  supper  versus 
late  dinner,  the  first-class  saloon  would  be  depleted.  This  company 
have,  however,  shown  a laudable  desire  to  move  with  the  times,  and 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  late  dinner  is  served  in  the  second 
saloon  also. 

As  for  hotels,  no  Anglo-Indian  has  a good  word  for  them.  It  is  hardly 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  fashionable 
hill  stations,  Simla,  Darjeeling,  etc.)  there  are  not  a dozen  hotels  in  the 
whole  of  this  vast  empire  which  would  rank  as  first  class  according  to 
the  European  standard.  About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  them 
is  that  the  charges  are  moderate — averaging  about  seven  or  eight  shillings 
a day.  If  one  were  to  attempt  the  invidious  task  of  specifying,  one  might 
say  that  when  one  has  mentioned  the  Grand  and  Great  Eastern  at 
Calcutta,  the  Elphinstone  and  Connemara  at  Madras,  the  Taj  Mahal 
Palace,  the  Great  Western  and  Watson’s  Annexe  at  Bombay,  one  or  two 
at  great  tourist  centres  like  Delhi,  Agra,  or  Cawnpore,  and  a few  at  the 
fashionable  hill  stations,  we  have  practically  exhausted  the  list  of  first- 
class  hotels. 

Calcutta  used  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  off  for  hotel 
accommodation  of  any  city  in  India.  There  is  a story  told  of  a well- 
known  traveller,  newly  arrived  at  Calcutta,  who  was  told  by  Lord  Curzon 
that  he  ought  certainly  to  go  and  see  the  site  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  “ Oh,  I have  seen  it,”  was  the  reply.  “ In  fact,  I am  living 
there — room  No.  — , Plotel .” 

Of  course,  outside  the  great  tourist  cities,  to  expect  hotels  on  the  Swiss 
model  would  be  unreasonable,  owing  to  the  extreme  sparseness  of  the 
European  population — and  no  native,  even  the  richest,  wants  a hotel — 
and  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  Anglo-Indians.  Possibly  the  recent 
marked  development  of  tourist  traffic  will  sooner  or  later  effect  a change 
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in  this  respect.  It  has  already  done  so  at  Bombay,  where  there  is  an 
enormous  hotel  de  luxe , the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  the  largest  in  the  East. 
This  hotel  is  a magnificent  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  modem  archi- 
tectural features  of  Bombay.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  hotel  in  the  Far 
East  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  great  hotels  of  the  Gordon,  Inter- 
national Palace,  or  Ritz  type.  A noteworthy  feature  is  the  large  number 
of  apartments  en  suite  with  bath-rooms — a reliable  test  of  the  modernity 
of  a hotel. 

The  lack  of  hotel  accommodation  was  keenly  felt  during  the  great 
Durbar  of  1 903  at  Delhi,  where  there  are  practically  only  two  good  hotels, 
Maiden’s  and  Laurie’s.  The  proprietors  were  unable  to  resist  exercising 
the  proverbial  tyranny  of  a monopoly,  and  visitors  were  fortunate  who 
obtained  terms  at  £4  a day  during  the  Durbar  festivities.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  a ring  of  visitors’  camps  (popularly  known  as 
concentration  camps)  round  the  official  and  invitation  camps. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  accommodation  at  the  Great  Durbar 
was  amusingly  brought  home  to  the  tourist  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
ruined  tombs  and  mausolea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  had  the 
inviting  notice  “ To  let  for  the  Durbar  ” conspicuously  displayed  ! In 
view  of  the  absurdly  prohibitive  prices  the  Delhi  hotelkeepers  were  asking, 
some  tourists  might  even  have  preferred  these  sepulchral  rest-houses ! 

The  charge  at  nearly  all  hotels  is  based  on  that  of  the  continental 
'pension  system,  and  three  solid  meals,  plus  chota  hazri  and  afternoon  tea, 
quantity  taking  the  place  of  quality,  are  given  for  the  daily  charge  of 
five  or  six  rupees.  But  attendance  is  a negligible  quantity.  It  is  not 
even  included  in  the  bill,  as  it  is  usual  for  each  English  visitor  to  bring  his 
own  servant. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  attendance  is  conspicuous  enough  in  the 
hotels,  as  at  table  d’hote  there  are  often  more  waiters  than  guests  ; 
but  as  it  is  customary  for  each  guest  to  have  his  own  private  servant, 
the  independent  traveller  apparently  loses  caste  with  the  turbaned 
horde  of  hirelings — at  all  events,  he  is,  as  a rule,  left  severely  alone. 
Besides,  ignorance  of  the  language  prevents  his  insisting  upon  some 
attention  from  this  mob  of  hotel  menials. 

And,  now,  as  to  what  the  tourist  should  attempt  to  see  during  his 
necessarily  hurried  visit.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  India 
is  a big  country,  and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
winter  visitor,  even  if  he  attempted  sight-seeing  on  the  well-known 
American  principle  of  doing  the  maximum  of  sights  and  sites  in  the 
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minimum  of  time,  to  see  anything  but  a mere  fraction  of  the  places  of 
interest  in  this  country  of  magnificent  distances.  He  will  be  well  advised 
to  confine  himself,  say,  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  great  show  cities  of  Northern 
India,  of  which  Delhi,  Agra,  Lahore,  Benares,  and  Lucknow  are  perhaps 
the  leading  ones  from  the  tourist’s  point  of  view.  Cawnpore, 
of  course,  though  it  can  show  little  of  note  in  historical  or  artistic  relics, 
will  be  the  goal  of  every  Englishman,  hallowed  as  it  is  by  the  sad  memories 
of  the  Mutiny  and  the  awful  well  episode. 

The  Grand  Tour  of  a past  generation  of  travellers,  which  comprised 
the  capitals  of  Europe  and  what  we  should  now  describe  as  the  great 
tourist  centres,  undertaken  by  young  men  of  means  and  leisure  under 
the  auspices  of  a long-suffering  bear-leader,  has  had  its  day.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  partly  meant  by  way  of  liberal  education,  to  serve  as  a counter- 
part to  the  finishing  school  of  their  sisters.  So  far  as  the  Continent  is 
concerned,  tours  and  excursions,  whether  independent,  co-operative, 
conducted  or  “ escorted,”  have  taken  their  place  ; while  the  “ Grand 
Tours  ” of  a former  generation  are  now  replaced  by  the  Grand  Tour 
of  the  Colonies  or  India,  especially  with  budding  politicians. 

How  India  can  best  be  “ done  ” within  a reasonable  time,  with  most 
pleasure  and  profit,  is,  in  short,  the  leading  question  most  tourists  put 
to  themselves,  or  at  all  events  that  is  the  chief  point  on  which  advice 
is  sought.  Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  traveller’s  individual  tastes 
and  temperament,  putting  aside  questions  of  season,  climate,  and  means. 
He  may  be  interested  chiefly  in  Moghul,  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  or  Jain 
architecture,  in  the  Hindus  themselves  and  native  life  generally,  natural 
scenery,  or  simply  “ sights.”  Probably  the  ambition  of  nine  out  of 
ten  is  merely  to  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the  innumerable  “ things 
best  worth  seeing  in  India  ” in  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

The  regulation  “ Grand  Tour  ” of  India  usually  occupies  five  months 
(November  to  March),  during  which  period  an  intelligent  disposition 
of  time,  and  the  adoption  of  a judiciously  selected  itinerary,  such  as 
is  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Cook,  will  enable  the  tourist  in  the  three  and 
a-half  months  left  for  his  disposal  (after  deducting  the  time  consumed 
on  the  voyage  out  and  home,  and  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  two 
“ front-doors  ” of  India)  to  see  most  of  the  “ show  cities  ” and  the 
great  tourist  centres  with  due  comfort. 

There  is  perhaps  a sameness  about  the  popular  itineraries,  which 
almost  invariably  begin  at  Bombay  and  end  at  Calcutta.  Of  course 
the  great  shrines  of  tourist  culture — Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow 
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and  Benares — must  be  included  in  every  itinerary.  What  self-respecting 
tourist  would  dare  to  undertake  an  Indian  tour  and  omit  the  Taj,  the 
finest  Mohammedan  shrine  in  the  world  ? Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  Taj  by  moonlight  would  alone  repay 
the  voyage  from  England. 

Starting  from  Bombay,  with  Delhi  as  his  first  goal,  the  traveller  should 
break  his  railway  journey  at  Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  Mont  Abu  for  its 
wonderful  Jain  temples,  and  Jaipur  for  the  ancient  ruined  capital  of 
Amber. 

This  programme  would  occupy  a week  at  least.  Then  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  architectural  splendours  of  Delhi  and  its  zone  of  ruined 
Delhis,  Minar  Kutab,  Ferozabad,  etc.,  in  less  than  a week.  Then  on  to 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  “ Land  of  the  Five  Rivers,”  stopping  a day 
or  two  at  Amritsar  to  see  its  world-famed  Golden  Temple.  Then,  when 
the  traveller  has  arrived  so  far,  a railway  journey  to  Peshawar,  the 
“ City  of  Unrest,”  should  certainly  be  taken.  He  will  now  begin  perhaps 
to  realise  what  the  North-West  frontier  signifies — at  all  events  he  will 
have  reached  a new  India.  Returning  southwards,  the  railway  journey 
to  Lahore  and  Delhi  must  be  repeated  so  as  to  take  in  Agra — and  several 
days  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the  incomparable  and  indescribable 
Taj  Mahal — Gwalior  with  its  noble  palace-fortress  and  its  famous  Jain 
temples,  and  Jhansi  with  its  historic  fort. 

The  “ Mutiny  cities,”  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  will  of  course  delay 
all  patriotic  tourists  for  a few  days,  and  then  we  resume  the  direct  journey 
to  Calcutta,  stopping  a couple  of  days  at  Benares,  the  Mecca  of  all  pious 
Hindus.  Though  Benares  may  be  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
typically  Hindu  city  in  India,  and  may  boast  of  a greater  number  of 
shrines,  temples,  and  other  holy  places  than  any  other  city  in  the  Indian 
Empire,  yet  a couple  of  days  in  this  appallingly  odoriferous  and  over- 
crowded city  will  probably  be  as  much  as  most  travellers  can  stand. 
From  here  to  Calcutta  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  ordinary  traveller, 
though  those  interested  in  archaeology  would  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  break  the  journey  at  Bankipur  Station  in  order  to  visit  the  famous 
Buddhist  Temple  of  Buddh  Gaya. 

Calcutta,  arbitrarily  termed  the  “ City  of  Palaces  ” — a title  which 
would  seem  more  appropriately  applied  to  Bombay — need  not  detain 
the  “ grand  tourist  ” more  than  two  or  three  days. 

The  guide-books  recommend  a trip  up  the  Brahmaputra,  which  is 
rather  absurdly  named  the  Rhine  of  India  ; one  might  equally  appro- 
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priately,  or  inappropriately,  call  the  Nile  the  Rhine  of  Egypt.  But  if 
the  tourist  has  at  least  a fortnight  left,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  devote 
this  extra  time  to  an  excursion  in  Burma.  He  would  be  able  to  visit 
Rangoon  and  Mandalay  ; only  he  would  have  to  forego  the  Irrawaddy 
route  and  go  by  rail.  Rangoon  is  only  four  days  from  Calcutta  by 
steamer.  If,  however,  the  tourist  has  all  along  decided  to  include  Burma 
in  his  itinerary,  it  would  be  better  to  book  a single  passage  from  London 
to  Calcutta,  and  return  direct  to  England  from  Rangoon  by  the  Bibby 
Line.  By  this  arrangement  ten  days  extra  would  suffice  for  a flying  trip 
to  Burma. 

The  next  stage  in  the  regulation  round  of  India  is  by  rail  direct  from 
Calcutta  to  Madras,  the  City  of  Clive  ; but  a break  should  be  made  in 
order  to  visit  the  Nizam’s  capital,  Hyderabad.  Madras  makes  a centre 
for  many  interesting  railway  excursions,  chief  of  which  is  Tan j ore,  with 
its  famous  pagoda,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  India. 

The  final  stage  of  the  tour  is  now  reached.  We  go  by  rail  from  Madras 
to  Bombay,  breaking  the  journey  at  Mysore  City,  from  which  excursions 
should  be  made  to  the  deserted  capital  of  Seringapatam  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Kaveri,  the  Niagara  of  India. 

With  the  exception  of  Mount  Abu  and  the  Ell  ora  Caves,  all  these 
places  are  served  by  one  or  other  of  the  network  of  railway  lines  with 
which  India  is  now  covered,  so  that  all  these  varied  and  remarkable 
places  can  be  comfortably  seen  in  some  six  weeks  or  two  months.  For 
though  “ India  is  a big  country,”  Tourist  or  Winter  India  is  not 
of  such  vast  extent  as  most  people  imagine,  at  all  events  in  point  of 
time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tourist  season  the  hotels  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
are  notoriously  overcrowded,  while  the  through  express  trains  north- 
wards and  to  Calcutta  are  equally  congested,  nine  out  of  ten  tourists 
hastening  either  north  or  to  Calcutta  on  the  arrival  of  the  P.  & 0.  boat 
at  Bombay.  If  they  do  intend  to  extend  this  tour  to  South  India — 
to  Mysore,  Bangalore,  Madura,  Madras,  Trichinopoly,  they  usually 
leave  this  part  of  the  tour  to  the  last.  Consequently  it  is  a good  plan 
to  reverse  the  time-honoured  itinerary.  Climatically,  this  course  is 
preferable,  while  some  comfort  and  a reasonable  amount  of  privacy 
will  be  obtained  on  the  railways.  Therefore,  the  wise  traveller,  who  is 
not  a slave  to  tourist  routine,  will  devote,  say,  a couple  of  days  after 
landing  in  Bombay  to  attempting  to  assimilate  India  and  Hindu  city- 
life,  and  to  an  inspection  of  the  few  sights  the  Liverpool  of  India  has  to 
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offer — chiefly  modern  public  buildings — and  then  proceed  south  to 
Madras  and  Ceylon. 

As  to  cost,  the  three  and  half  months’  travel  in  India  will  amount 
approximately  to  about  3000  or  3500  rupees.  But  of  this  400  or  500 
rupees  are  allowed  for  a native  servant  or  “ boy,”  and  I have  allowed 
a very  wide  margin  (nearly  £50)  for  carriages,  horse  hire,  excursions 
and  incidentals,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  India  no  European 
walks. 

Hotels  and  railways  are  cheap,  so  that  with  reasonable  economy  an 
independent  traveller  can  “do  ” the  Indian  Grand  Tour  for  an  inclusive 
expenditure  of  some  £300  or  £350  (including  steamer  fare),  or  if  two 
are  travelling  together  (when  one  servant  would  suffice  for  both,  and 
the  carriage  expenses  would  be  halved),  there  would  be  a joint  saving 
of  some  £50  or  £60. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  cheapness  of  locomotion  and  low  hotel 
tariffs,  travel  in  India  for  the  ordinary  tourist  or  globe-trotter,  as  opposed 
to  the  Anglo-Indian,  is  only  suited  to  those  of  ample  means.  As  a rule, 
for  all  extras  and  incidentals — carriage  hire,  guides,  bazaar  purchases, 
curios,  photographs,  etc.,  etc.,  the  tourist  will  have  to  pay — and  not 
unnaturally — considerably  more  than  the  resident.  As  for  the  bazaars, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  practically  three  tariffs — native.  Anglo- 
Indian,  and  Tourist. 

The  Indian  Government,  with  a view  of  encouraging  tourist  traffic, 
grants  specially  reduced  rates  for  certain  specified  circular  tours.  The 
one  which  would  be  most  suitable  for  a hurried  tourist  is  the  following  : — 
Calcutta,  Benares,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Jhansi,  Gwalior, 
and  back  to  Calcutta  via  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad.  Fare,  first-class, 
ten  pounds  fourteen  shillings. 

Indian  Tours  are  hardly  yet  so  cheap  as  to  come  within  the  category 
of  the  typical  cheap  Continental  trip — “ A Week  at  Lovely  Lucerne 
for  Five  Guineas  ” — but  it  is,  however,  possible  to  manage  a holiday 
trip  to  India  and  back  of  about  two  and  a half  months’  duration  at  a 
cost  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  But  of  course  this  means  second- 
class  by  steamer,  no  native  servant  and  a very  limited  itinerary,  keeping 
strictly  to  the  railway  during  the  fortnight’s  stay  on  Indian  soil.  Such 
a tour  should,  of  course,  be  regarded  mainly  as  a holiday  voyage  and 
only  nominally  as  an  Indian  Tour,  the  fortnight  between  steamers  being 
utilized  for  a hasty  glimpse  of  a few  of  the  great  sights  of  India  easily 
accessible  from  Calcutta.  The  tourist  will,  at  all  events,  be  able  to  see 
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something  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Agra,  Delhi, 
Amritsar,  and  perhaps  Lahore  ; and,  after  all,  the  Taj  Mahal  alone  is 
almost  worth  the  voyage  from  England. 

The  total  cost  of  this  flying  visit  to  India  would  work  out  as  follows  : — 
Second-class  return  P.  & 0.  London  to  Calcutta 

(allowing  £5  for  incidentals  on  the  voyage)  . . £53 

Railway  fares  . . . . . . . . . . . . 14 

Hotels  and  meals  on  train  . . . . . . . . 8 

Sightseeing,  guides,  carriages,  gratuities,  and 
incidentals,  say  . . . . . . . . . . 25 


£100 

But  an  unusually  cheap  circular  tour,  which  has  been  arranged  in 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons  by  the  P.  & 0.  Co.  affords  a far  more 
comfortable,  and  hardly  less  inexpensive  way  of  seeing  India  on  these 
modest  lines — this  is  the  Company’s  winter  tour  for  £80  net.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  having  no  fixed  times,  but  the  tourist  can  take  any 
weekly  mail  steamer  to  Bombay,  and  travel  thence  by  rail  through  the 
North  Western  Provinces  (which  include  most  of  the  “Show  Cities”  to 
Calcutta)  via  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow  and  Benares.  The  tourist 
returns  to  England  from  Calcutta  by  the  fortnightly  intermediate 
steamer.  The  tour  can  be  taken  in  either  direction,  by  starting 
from  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  It  will  be  found  that,  inclusive  of  all  extra 
expenses  this  tour  (allowing  for  a fortnight  in  India)  would  probably 
not  cost  more  than  £10  or  so  than  the  one  mapped  out  above.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  tour  includes  first  class,  both  by  steamer 
and  train. 

This  no  doubt  is  a hurried  and  superficial  trip.  The  tourist  will  have 
learnt  practically  nothing  of  native  life  and  customs  : he  will  have  seen 
merely  the  outside  of  a few  of  the  great  cities.  But  the  limitations  of 
such  hurried  travel  are  obvious,  and  at  all  events  the  tourist  can  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has  seen  more  of  the  great  cities  of 
India  than  nine  out  of  ten  “ civilians,”  who  as  a rule  know  little  of 
India  beyond  their  own  province,  and  naturally  spend  their  leave  at 
home  instead  of  attempting  to  play  the  tourist  in  India.  Besides,  the 
very  persons  who  scoff  at  this  lightning  method  of  sightseeing  will  probably 
consider  one  morning  out  of  a fortnight  in  Paris  ample  for  the  glories 
of  the  Louvre,  or  will  claim  to  have  satisfactorily  “ done  ” Rome  or 
Florence  in  a week. 


Marina  Grande,  Capri. 
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A Stretch  Off  the  Land. 

By  JOHN  W.  WARD. 

There  is  nothing  so  fascinating  in  the  whole  world  as  a real  cruise  ; 
not  a mere  week-end  trip  taken  for  health’s  sake,  but  a port-to-port  run 
at  leisure.  There  is  such  a charming  uncertainty  in  the  anticipation 
and  in  the  trip  itself.  There  is  nothing  of  the  personally-conducted  tour 
about  it ; there  can  be  no  settled  programme.  The  yachtsman  knows 
(more  or  less)  where  he  wants  to  go  ; he  knows  (exactly)  how  the  tides  run  ; 
but  he  does  not  know  at  all  how  the  wind  will  favour  him.  That  is  why, 
if  he  is  an  old  hand,  he  just  gets  under  way  and  sails.  He  makes  a port 
if  he  can,  or  else  brings  up  under  the  lee  of  something  for  the  night.  If 
neither  is  possible,  he  rides  things  out  with  plenty  of  sea-room.  The  wind 
never  blows  quite  the  same  for  two  days  running  ; so  the  cruising-man 
never  knows  what  the  next  day  will  bring  him.  The  charm  is  all  the 
greater  when  the  yachtsman  forsakes  his  home  waters,  his  familiar 
cruising  ground,  every  shoal  and  deep  of  which  he  knows,  to  go  farther 
afield  and  shove  his  boat  through  strange  seas. 

Seamen  furrow  all  the  seven  seas  because  they  must ; the  yachtsman 
does  it  because  something  calls  him  to  it.  Both  find  a peculiar  appeal 
in  strange  waters  where  everything  is  new,  where  their  own  seaman’s 
instinct  counts  for  everything,  and  the  experience  of  their  predecessors 
is  of  very  little  use.  When  the  owner  brings  his  own  mooring  buoy  on 
deck  again  he  cannot  help  a naive  feeling  of  having  gained  a victory, 
of  having  bested  something,  of  having  survived  the  test  of  primeval 
conditions  ; an  involuntary  feeling,  never  admitted,  but  which  neverthe- 
less exists.  It  matters  very  little  really  whether  the  coast  is  kept  abeam 
or  dropped  ; it  is  the  fascination  of  the  unfamiliar,  the  unknown,  which 
dominates  everything  else.  Both  are  good  ; on  a passage  there  are 
two  moments  always  unforgettable — when  the  horizon  masks  the  land 
astern,  and  when  the  landfall  looms  up  beyond  the  bowsprit  end.  And 
in  between,  a sense  of  loneliness. 

Yet  no  one  who  has  ever  cruised  would  ask  a better  sport  on  earth. 
The  keen  tussle  of  the  daytime  with  wind  and  tide  ; the  new  strange  port 
at  night,  when  the  day’s  meal  is  cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  hour  or  two 
of  ruminative  slackness  before  turning  in,  are  all  freshly  delightful  day 
after  day.  A harbour  is  a meeting -place  for  all  the  world  ; where  seamen 
of  all  nations  meet  and  pass  the  time  of  day  and  exchange  the  small 
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talk  of  the  high  seas,  and  though  they  go  on  business  they  are  open- 
minded  men  and  not  above  discussing  the  way  they  have  come  and  the 
ways  they  have  to  go  with  everyone  they  meet.  Each  yachtsman  in  his 
own  degree  (each  real  yachtsman,  that  is)  is  a man  and  their  brother, 
sailing  their  own  courses  and  taking  their  own  risks,  whether  he  ventures 
round  a headland  in  a half-decked  boat  or  makes  an  ocean  passage  in 
a schooner. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  the  real  sport  of  yachting,  smelling 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  boat,  by  yourself.  There  is  nothing  else. 
Scuffling  round  a course  with  a half-dozen  of  your  equals,  luffing  and  being 
luffed,  taking  room  and  giving  it,  is  fine,  too  ; but  a polo  pony  is  as  good 
and  better  than  a yacht  for  that  game  any  day.  But  real  yachting  is 
cruising,  exploration  afloat ; and  they  know  it,  every  one  of  them,  big 
and  small  alike.  The  old-time  merchant  venturers  were  only  cruising 
men,  when  all  is  said  and  done  ; they  went  for  loot,  it  is  true  ; they  also 
went  to  see  new  ports  ; but  most  of  all  they  went  to  see  things  for 
themselves.  It  has  been  that  way  ever  since  the  winds  first  blew,  and 
always  will  be  till  the  seas  dry  out. 

Sooner  or  later  all  classes  of  yachtsmen  come  to  it.  Sail  and  steam  and 
motor,  they  all  end  up  there  inevitably.  The  motor  men,  though,  have 
been  the  hardest  to  convert ; they  started  to  seek  their  sport  in  racing  ; 
six  times  up-and-down  and  round  the  buoy  and  finish.  Yet  one  by  one 
they  dropped  it ; hulls  won,  engines  won  the  races,  but  the  man  was 
eliminated  altogether.  He  had  to  get  the  boat  round  certain  buoys 
in  a certain  way,  but  could  have  steered  a car  round  a track  much  better 
and  with  less  discomfort.  At  last,  when  the  motor  men  pure  and  simple 
had  been  eliminated  (the  sea  can  eliminate  in  other  ways  than  drowning) 
the  reaction  came.  First  of  all — and  almost  simultaneously — in 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  ; pottering  round  a course  could  never  still  the 
cravings  of  the  children  of  the  Vikings.  So  the  cruising  event  came  into 
being,  a run  from  port  to  port  in  open  water,  wherein  the  boat  was  merely 
the  vehicle  and  the  sport  was  in  the  passage — in  laying  a course  from  mark 
to  mark,  avoiding  the  dangers  in  the  waters  and  bringing  the  boat  to  the 
home  port  safe  on  time. 

Little  by  little  the  idea  developed  and  extended;  the  ocean  race 
came  into  being — long-distance  events  like  those  from  New  York  to 
Bermuda,  Philadelphia  to  Havana,  and  similar  fixtures  taking  place 
regularly  all  over  the  world.  The  length  of  course  minimized  the  handi- 
capping evil ; navigation  and  seamanship  counted  for  more  than  racing 
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skill,  and  the  victory  went  regularly  to  the  best  combination  of  boat  and 
man.  In  Europe  such  events  are  becoming  more  popular  year  by  year, 
such  trips  as  those  from  Stockholm  to  Goteborg,  the  run  down  the 
Danube,  from  London  to  Cowes,  from  Dover  to  Brussels  last  year,  have 
been  uniformly  successful ; more,  they  have  tended  to  deliver  motor 
yachting  from  the  sphere  of  mechanics  and  elevate  it  to  a real  sport. 
Little  by  little  the  sporting  legislation  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cruising 
men  who  know  what  the  sea  is  and  how  such  contests  must  be  regulated. 
In  the  old  days  (not  so  very  long  ago  in  point  of  time)  the  men  who  made 
the  motors  had  all  the  say,  and  would  have  it  still  if  conditions  afloat 
had  altered.  But  they  remained  as  they  always  have  been,  and  eliminated 
the  undesirable  and  the  unfit  (though  not  unkindly),  as  they  always 
have  done  since  the  world  began. 

There  are  no  men  quite  so  conservative  of  ideas  as  sailors — real  sailor 
men  or  play-time  sailors  ; and  the  strongest  opposition  to  such  long- 
distance events  came  from  hard  and  crusted  cruising-men.  Not  only 
where  motor  yacht  matches  were  concerned,  but  also  against  races 
exclusively  reserved  for  sail  yachts.  When  Mr.  Thomas  Fleming  Day 
(who  with  his  American  magazine  The  Rudder  has  done  more  for  cruising 
yachting  than  any  man  alive)  first  announced  his  intention  of  starting 
a race  from  off  New  York  to  Bermuda,  a universal  howl  of  derision  rose 
from  the  seaboard  of  every  State  in  the  Union — till  the  first  race  was  run  ; 
then  the  strongest  opponents  (commodores  and  officers  of  the  Rocking 
Chair  fleet  especially)  sang  very  small  indeed.  This  race  has  become 
an  annual  event,  and  served  to  induce  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  organize  similar  fixtures  ; every  one  of  which  up  to  now  has  been 
successful. 

Next  year,  1911,  will  see  the  most  ambitious  event  of  the  kind  ever 
projected.  The  Italian  Touring  Club,  like  every  other  sporting  organiza- 
tion in  Italy,  has  drafted  unusually  important  fixtures  for  next  summer, 
when  the  country  is  celebrating  the  fiftieth  year’s  existence  of  a “ United 
Italy.”  The  main  portion  of  the  programme  is  a cruise  from  Turin  to 
Rome  via  Venice  ; races  are  put  on  at  intervals  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  those  who  lust  for  plunder,  but  the  cruise  is  the  main  thing.  Naturally 
enough,  it  will  be  run  off  in  stages,  the  total  distance  from  start  to  finish 
being  far  too  great  to  induce  men  to  make  a passage  of  it.  From  Turin, 
on  some  suitable  date  in  the  month  of  June,  the  smaller  boats  will  start 
by  running  down  to  Venice,  passing  through  Pavia,  Piacenza  and 
Mantua  ; the  whole  distance  to  Venice  being  covered  in  seven  stages. 
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The  very  smallest  boats  are  run  from  Turin  to  Pavia  only.  This  early 
portion  of  the  trip  will  also  be  covered  by  such  small  fry  as  rowing  boats 
and  cruising  canoes. 

The  serious  part  of  the  event  starts  at  Venice,  where  the  sea-going 
cruisers  join  the  fleet.  The  run  will  go  right  down  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  bringing  up  at  such  spots  as  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Ancona,  Castella- 
mare,  Pescara  and  Vasto  ; every  one  of  them  worth  a visit  from  some 
point  of  view,  maritime  or  otherwise.  Finally,  after  the  port  of  Bari, 
the  boats  will  run  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  up  to  Naples,  where 
a longer  stay  is  made  than  at  other  ports.  Naples,  too,  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  the  sailing  yachts,  for  which  races  will  be  given  over 
a course  from  Naples  to  Anzio.  The  last  stage  of  the  cruise  is  from 
Anzio  to  Rome,  the  actual  finish  being  off  the  castle  of  Sant  Angelo. 

The  organization  of  the  whole  race  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Touring  Club  Italiano,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  in  Milan.  In  view  of  such  disastrous  events  in  the  past 
as  the  Alger-Toulon  race,  in  which  not  one  single  starter  finished  the 
course  (though  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  happily),  the  committee  have 
very  wisely  drawn  up  fairly  stringent  conditions  affecting  points  of  design, 
construction  and  equipment.  The  principal  rules  provide  that  boats 
must  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  must  be  decked  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  gunwale  area,  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  a cruising 
speed  of  eight  nautical  miles  per  hour,  and  must  be  able  to  store  fuel  for 
a two-hundred-and-fifty-mile  run  at  least.  The  most  important  rule  of 
all  provides  that  boats  shall  be  unsinkable  under  ordinary  cruising  con- 
ditions, this  being  effected  by  a suitable  number  of  efficient  watertight 
bulkheads.  The  boats,  also,  will  be  required  to  run  in  proper  cruising 
trim,  with  all  the  accessories  and  instruments  usually  considered  necessary 
on  board.  The  trip  from  Venice  to  Anzio  is  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilometres  of  open  (or  practically  open)  water ; the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  committee  are  therefore  not  only  quite  reasonable  with 
a view  to  minimize  danger  to  the  competing  boats,  but  even  more  reason- 
able still  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  cruise 
is  to  encourage  the  building  of  wholesome  types  of  bona-fide  seagoing 
cruising  yachts  in  Italy. 

The  length  of  the  course  makes  this  cruise  the  most  important  of  its 
kind  ever  held  ; the  prize  list,  too,  is  of  a character  likely  to  attract  owners 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A central  prize  fund  of  100,000  lire  has 
already  been  secured,  in  addition  to  many  valuable  cups  and  trophies 
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for  special  events  ; besides  this  local  committees  have  been  formed 
which,  each  of  them,  are  collecting  their  own  prize  funds  ; such  committees 
have  already  been  constituted  at  Venice,  Rimini,  Castellamare,  Pescara, 
Bari  and  Naples  ; and  each  of  them  will  put  up  special  prizes  (and  enter- 
tainment funds)  for  the  fleet. 

Quite  apart  from  the  mere  cruising  interest  the  cruise  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  world  of  sport.  The  Swedish  Automobile  Club  has 
decided  that  the  next  race  for  the  International  Motor  Yacht  Trophy 
(which  it  holds  at  present)  shall  be  run  off  in  Italian  waters  after  the  Turin  - 
Rome  cruise  has  finished.  Ten  boats  have  already  entered  from  Sweden 
alone  for  both  events  ; Prince  Scipione  Borghese  has  entered  a boat, 
as  has  also  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  while  others  are  promised  from  the 
Nautical  Section  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France,  from  the  Union  de 
Yachtsmen  de  Cannes,  the  Federation  Beige  d’Aviron,  and  from  Monsieur 
Albert  Glandaz,  who  more  than  any  one  else  has  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  cruising  sport  in  France.  The  English  Clubs,  too,  have  not 
been  behindhand  in  according  their  support  to  the  Italian  Touring  Club  ; 
two  of  our  premier  clubs — the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  and  the  Royal 
Motor  Yacht  Club — having  allied  themselves  to  the  organizing  body. 

Taken  all  round,  it  will  be  no  ordinary  trip  ; the  river  parts  are  easy 
enough  for  anyone,  but  the  long  coastal  trip  down  the  Adriatic, 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  up  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  Naples 
will  be  extremely  interesting  to  any  keen  yachtsman,  both  as  to  the 
navigation  and  the  novelty  of  the  ports  put  into.  The  navigation  will 
certainly  be  tricky  enough  to  satisfy  anyone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Italian  Touring  Club  will  secure  good  international  support  for  their 
cruise,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  also  that  it  may 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  certain  good  works  they  are  carrying 
out  for  the  benefit  of  yachtsmen  of  all  nations  ; latterly,  they  have 
instituted  an  open  competition  for  a system  of  marking  rivers,  they  have 
also  drawn  up  rules  for  designing  competitions  for  cruising  boats  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  the  future  they  will  issue  very  valuable  handbooks 
relative  to  the  Italian  waters,  inland  as  well  as  coastal.  This,  together 
with  the  probable  revival  of  the  Mediterranean  regattas,  now  that  the 
International  Yacht  Racing  and  Rating  Rules  are  in  full  operation,  will 
tend  to  an  influx  of  yachtsmen  from  different  countries  who  will  greatly 
benefit  by  the  work  done  and  experience  gained  by  the  Touring  Club 
Italiano. 
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In  Brittany. 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  district  in  Western  Europe  which  offers  so  delightful 
a hunting  ground  for  the  tourist  as  Brittany,  especially  if  he  be  a cyclist 
or  pedestrian,  and  is  not  without  some  feeling  for  the  past,  and  what 
has  been  called  the  historic  sense.  Indeed,  in  the  Department  of  Morbihan 
in  particular,  one  is  transported  into  a world  which  seems  two  or  three 
hundred  years  behind  the  twentieth  century — dress,  language,  customs, 
etc.,  are  unique. 

That  Brittany  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  French  Republic  is  indis- 
putable, but  a sojourn  in  this  quaint  and  picturesque  peninsula  makes 
one  inclined  to  say  that  its  inclusion  in  France  is  mainly  political  and 
factitious.  Indeed,  the  peasantry,  like  the  Piedmontese  in  their  relation 
to  Italians,  frankly  regard  the  French  as  foreigners.  As  is  well  known 
their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  France,  but  bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  Welsh. 

One  must,  however,  at  the  outset  disabuse  oneself  of  the  erroneous, 
though  popular,  notion  that  St.  Malo  and  its  satellites  are  Brittany. 
St.  Malo  and  Dinard,  though  undeniably  charming  resorts,  are  but  the 
Gallicised,  or  one  might  almost  say — in  view  of  the  numbers  of  English 
residents — Anglicised  fringe  of  Brittany.  To  see  Brittany  of  the  Bretons 
— la  vraie  Bretagne  Bretonnante — we  must  go  to  St.  Brieuc  or  Morlaix, 
or  south  to  Auray,  Carnac,  or  Quimper. 

St.  Malo  might  be  called  the  marine  gateway  of  Brittany  ; nine  out 
of  ten  approaching  it  by  this  port.  The  position  of  the  town  is  singularly 
picturesque,  but  there  are  few  sights  or  antiquities.  Indeed  St.  Malo 
lives  on  the  memories  of  Chateaubriand,  its  tutelary  genius — as  does 
Dinan  on  those  of  Du  Guesclin.  His  tomb  on  a lonely  rock  in  the  bay 
is  a conspicuous  object  from  the  steamer.  There  is,  indeed,  a certain 
resemblance  between  this  romantically  situated  grave  and  that  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson  at  Samoa,  or  that  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  “ grand  and  lonely 
Matoppos.” 

St.  Malo  and  its  three  satellites,  St.  Servan,  Parame  and  Dinard, 
though  delightful  resorts  for  a summer’s  stay,  do  not  offer  much  scope 
to  the  tourist  on  sightseeing  bent,  as  there  are  few  attractions  of  the 
guide-book  order  beyond  the  Pont  Roulant,  which  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  regard  with  special  affection  as  their  chief  lion.  This  is  a kind  of 
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wheeled  ferry  on  stilts  which  crosses  an  arm  of  the  harbour  separating 
St.  Malo  from  St.  Servan.  To  these  stilts  (some  twenty  feet  high)  are 
fixed  wheels  which  run  on  rails  actually  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
so  that  at  high  tide  the  effect  is  startling,  and  reminds  the  visitor  of  the 
now  dismantled  marine  railway  from  Brighton  to  Rottingdean.  No 
tourist,  however  short  his  holiday,  should  forego  the  steamer  voyage 
from  St.  Malo  to  Dinan  through  the  exquisite  reaches  of  the  Ranee 
River — one  of  the  most  beautiful  river  excursions  in  Europe. 

Indeed,  the  oft-quoted  comparison  between  the  Ranee  and  the  Dart 
or  the  Rhine  (for  guide-book  writers  are  fond  of  calling  it  the  Breton 
Rhine)  does  not  seem  so  far-fetched  as  most  geographical  parallels. 

The  best  view  of  Dinan  is  from  the  river.  The  general  effect  of  the 
town  with  its  towers  and  gables  springing  from  the  rocky  and  wooded 
heights  is  decidedly  picturesque  and  stately.  Indeed,  the  view  suggests 
a little  that  of  Quebec  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Dinan,  from  the  spectacular  point  of  view  at  all  events,  is  the  most 
historic  town  in  Brittany.  If  I have  laid  some  stress  upon  St.  Malo’s 
lack  of  historic  relics,  here  there  is  almost  an  embarrassing  wealth  of 
historic  buildings  or  sites.  I need  but  enumerate  the  ancient  bridge 
close  to  the  steamer  wharf,  the  fourteenth  century  castle,  admirably 
preserved,  with  its  grand  hall  (where  once  the  nobles  representing  the 
States  of  Brittany  assembled),  the  quaint  and  picturesque  Tour  de 
THorloge  and  the  twelfth  century  church  of  St.  Sauveur,  in  which  is 
preserved  the  heart  of  Du  Guesclin.  But  the  famous  walls  constitute 
the  great  glory  of  Dinan.  These  ramparts  are  magnificent  examples 
of  mediaeval  masonry,  “ built  at  a time  when  no  outlay  was  deemed 
too  lavish,  or  no  sacrifice  of  life  too  cruel  in  the  maintenance  of  feudal 
or  regal  ascendency.” 

From  Dinan  the  tourist  will  either  go  west  to  St.  Brieuc,  Guingamp 
or  Morlaix,  or  south  by  way  of  Ploermel  to  Auray  and  Quimper,  and 
in  this  circular  tour  all  that  is  best  worth  seeing  in  Brittany  is  comprised. 
It  is  true  that  he  might  turn  aside  for  Rennes,  which  is  sometimes  included 
in  a Brittany  tour.  But  unless  the  traveller  comes  direct  from  Paris — 
in  which  case  Rennes  is  conveniently  situated  for  breaking  the  journey 
— he  will  be  well  advised  not  to  make  this  detour. 

Rennes,  a painfully  modern  town,  which  has,  indeed,  earned  the 
reputation  among  artistic  travellers  of  being  the  third  ugliest  city  of 
Europe,  need  not  delay  the  visitor  long.  It  is  at  all  events  the  most 
disappointing  town  in  Brittany.  It  has  no  antiquities.  Its  cathedral 
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is  an  architectural  eyesore,  while  its  depressing  streets  with  painfully 
modern  houses  of  dingy  granite  are  commonplace  and  uninviting.  In 
short,  all  the  beauty  of  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1720. 
Since  then  it  has  had  comparatively  no  history,  and  to  nine  out  of  ten 
travellers  is  remembered  only  as  the  scene  of  the  cause  celebre  of  Dreyfus. 

When  the  visitor  has  inspected  the  museum,  the  library,  and  the 
fifteenth  century  Porte  Madeleine,  he  may  conscientiously  and  thank- 
fully resume  his  pilgrimage. 

St.  Brieuc  is  about  two  hours  by  train  from  Dinan.  The  Cathedral 
here,  though  disappointing  externally,  is  well  worth  a visit,  and  so  are 
the  quaint  Fountain  and  Chapel  of  S.  Brieuc.  These,  with  some  of  the 
older  streets,  lined  with  singularly  picturesque  wooden  houses,  exhaust 
the  sights  of  the  city.  One  cannot  help  noticing  the  prevalence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  atmosphere.  There  seem  as  many  convents  as  at  Valetta, 
and  the  sight  of  the  nuns  in  their  white  robes  fluttering  through  the  streets 
like  gigantic  moths  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  St.  Brieuc. 

St.  Brieuc  makes  a convenient  starting  point  for  a particularly 
interesting  circular  tour  of  Brittany.  Indeed,  since  the  completion  of 
the  railway  from  Morlaix  and  Guingamp  to  Rosporden  and  Concarneau 
at  the  extreme  south,  the  interior  can  now  be  visited  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously by  rail.  In  fact  Brittany  is  now  admirably  served  by  railways. 
The  system  can  be  well  understood  by  bearing  in  mind  that  it  forms 
an  oblong.  Dinan,  Brest,  Quimper  and  Vannes  form,  roughly,  the  four 
angles,  while  across  this  parallelogram,  railways  run  due  south  from  St. 
Brieuc,  Guingapm  and  Morlaix,  to  join  the  southern  line.  So  the  facilities 
these  lines  afford  for  a variety  of  circular  tours  is  seen  at  a glance. 

No  doubt  the  opening  up  of  South  Brittany  to  travellers  by  railways 
is  slowly  but  irresistibly  changing  the  character  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  Quimperle  and  Quimper  are  beginning  to  be  frequented 
tourist  resorts,  while  Pont  Aven  is  the  seat  of  a flourishing  art  colony 
— something  on  the  lines  of  Newlyn  in  Cornwall. 

A few  years  ago  the  Quiberon  Peninsula  (now  reached  by  a light 
railway  from  Auray)  was  seldom  visited  by  the  ordinary  tourist,  and 
strangers  were  apt  to  be  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion.  Indeed, 
about  a dozen  years  ago  when  wandering,  an  innocent  pedestrian  in  this 
region,  I was  myself  actually  arrested  by  some  over-zealous  petty 
functionaries  as  a German  spy  ! It  was  true  my  detention  was  short, 
but  it  occasioned  inconvenience.  At  the  same  time  I must  admit  that 
the  circumstances  (which  could  not  easily  be  explained  away)  were  a 
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little  suspicious.  I was  on  a walking  tour  with  my  brother,  and  had 
left  my  last  stopping  place,  Vannes,  early  one  morning,  bound  for 
Quiberon.  To  “ beguile  the  tedium  ” of  the  long  walk  I jotted  down 
the  time  occupied  between  each  kilometre  stone  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my 
Joanne  Guide,  the  idea  being  that  my  brother  and  I should  guess  the 
time  taken,  and  the  nearest  would  win  a small  bet. 

When  passing  a small  fishing  village  an  observant  customs  official, 
noting  these  suspicious  entries,  stopped  us  and  demanded  an  explanation, 
which  was  obviously  not  easy  to  give — it  would  have  sounded  too  puerile 
or  far-fetched.  Thereupon  he  ordered  us  to  show  “ vos  papiers ,”  by 
which  it  appeared  he  meant  an  authorization  to  “ circulate  ” in  the 
Department.  Not  possessing  such  a permit,  I produced  instead  my 
passport.  Even  this,  however,  failed  to  appease  the  irate  functionary, 
who  declared  it  invalid  on  the  following  grounds  : — (1)  The  text  was  in 
English  ; (2)  the  word  “ continent  ” did  not  include  France  ; and 
(3)  it  was  too  old.  My  remonstrances  were  cut  short  by  a peremptory 
order  to  follow  him.  It  appeared  that  our  captor  wished  to  take  his 
valuable  quarry  to  the  Mayor.  We  followed  him  submissively,  with  all 
the  jeering  rabble  of  the  village  at  our  heels,  in  search  of  this  important 
official.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  however,  could  not  be  found — it  seems 
that  he  was  engaged  getting  in  his  harvest  or  some  other  bucolic  labour. 
During  our  detention  we  served  as  sport  for  the  Philistines  to  the  villagers, 
and  were  subjected  to  a running  fire  of  personal  remarks  in  Breton  and 
bad  French.  Afterwards  we  were  marched  under  protest  to  the  nearest 
gendarmerie,  escorted  by  a couple  of  douaniers  fully  armed.  Here  we 
underwent  a searching  examination  as  to  our  own  antecedents,  age, 
parentage,  etc.,  and  also  those  of  our  immediate  ancestors,  male  and 
female.  Finally  the  brigadier  solemnly  declared  that  the  charge  of 
espionage  had  not  been  proved  and  we  were  released.  I made  afterwards 
a formal  protest  to  the  Prefect,  but  this  was  ignored  till,  by  a happy 
inspiration,  I sent  a copy  of  The  Times  containing  a letter  in  which  I had 
described  the  circumstances.  This  effectually  drew  this  exalted 
functionary,  and  in  a few  days  I received  a formal  letter  and  apology 
in  which  I was  informed  that  the  official  had  been  reprimanded  for 
exces  de  zele.  This  closed  the  incident,  though  I shrewdly  suspect  that 
the  over -zealous  official  was  complimented  rather  than  reprimanded 
by  his  superiors — and  probably  promoted  ! 

My  readers  will,  I trust,  excuse  this  personal  digression.  To  return 
to  our  itinerary. 
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The  ideal  short  circular  tour,  which  would  comprise  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  the  most  picturesque  towns,  would  be  one  starting  due  west 
from  St.  Brieuc,  stopping  at  Guingamp  and  Morlaix,  then  south  via 
Carhaix  to  Quimperle  and  Auray,  and  finally  direct  via  Pontivy  to  the 
starting  point.  By  following  this  route  one  can  see  more  of  la  vraie 
Bretagne  in  a short  time  than  by  following  any  other  itinerary. 

But  without  laying  down  the  law  as  regards  a set  itinerary,  the  places 
which  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  are  : Dinan,  Auray,  Carnac, 

Quimperle  and  Morlaix.  Carnac  is  in  short  to  Brittany  what  Thebes 
is  to  Egypt,  or  the  Acropolis  to  Athens,  the  one  great  antiquity  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  there  is  a curious,  but,  of  course,  accidental,  etymo- 
logical analogy  to  Thebes  and  the  Breton  ruins  in  an  identity  of  name 
between  Carnac  and  one  of  the  most  famous  Theban  temples. 

A whole  day  might  profitably  be  spent  in  Quimperle  in  examining 
the  fine  church  of  St.  Michel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Brittany, 
and  the  round  church  of  Sainte  Croix,  modelled,  like  most  “ Templar 
Churches,”  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But  probably  the  most  interesting 
lay  building  of  Quimperle  is  the  hotel,  where  the  traveller  should  put 
up,  the  Lion  d' Or.  This  is  a genuine  mediaeval  inn,  and  for  historic  interest 
can  be  compared  with  the  George  Inn  of  Winchester  or  the  Bell  Inn  of 
Gloucester. 

The  excursion  from  Quimperle  to  Carhaix  and  Huelgoat  is  a delightful 
one.  The  pleasantest  method  is  to  devote  a couple  of  days  to  it,  and 
drive  or  bicycle  there  (good  road)  and  return  by  rail. 

Those  unable  to  go  so  far  afield  should  at  all  events  visit  Locquenole, 
only  some  five  miles  north,  though  curiously  enough  the  guide-books 
ignore  it.  The  scenery  here  may  best  be  described  as  romantic — cascades, 
gorges,  precipitous  cliffs,  ruined  castles,  all  on  a small  scale,  and  perhaps 
to  the  critical  traveller  a little  of  the  Comic  Opera  order.  The  Quimperle 
people  call  this  district  the  Breton  Switzerland,  though  this  is  a title 
which  might  with  more  appropriateness  be  applied  to  the  region  round 
Huelgoat,  in  the  very  centre  of  Brittany.  Such  a comparison  is,  however, 
a little  far-fetched.  It  recalls  the  story  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the 
gushing  lady  tourist  who  was  enlarging  on  the  charms  of  Torquay,  and 
ended  up  with  a naive  remark  that  it  was  “ just  like  Switzerland.” 
“ Very  like,”  returned  the  polite  prelate,  “ except  that  Torquay  has 
no  mountains,  and  Switzerland  has  no  sea.” 

At  Locquenole  the  Devil’s  Rock  is  thought  to  be  the  great  attraction. 
This  is  an  isolated  mass,  in  which,  teste  the  local  guide-book,  are  a number 
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of  perforations  made  by  the  Devil  when  sharpening  his  claws.  The 
legend  declares  that  an  intrepid  peasant  once  seized  him  by  the  tail, 
whereupon  Satan  sent  him  flying  into  the  valley,  when,  as  a not  un- 
natural result,  “ all  his  bones  were  broken.” 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  national  costumes  in  Brittany  deserve 
a separate  paragraph.  It  is  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  Quimperle 
and  Quimper  region,  that  the  richest  costumes  are  seen.  The  most 
distinctive  features  are  the  caps,  of  which  there  are  an  extraordinary 
variety  ; indeed,  a Breton  will  be  able  to  localise  a countrywoman  by 
her  cap  alone,  which  will  usually  indicate  not  only  the  Department 
but  even  the  commune  or  village.  A connoisseur  in  these  matters 
recognises  the  difference  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  loops  and  streamers, 
which  denote  the  place  of  origin  as  clearly  as  do  the  facings  and  badges 
of  our  regiments  of  the  Line. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  costumes  is  that  worn  by 
the  peasantry  near  Rosporden.  The  caps  of  the  women  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  Quimperle,  but  are  more  finished  and  decorative, 
while  the  quaint  double-breasted  bodices  are  richly  embroidered,  and 
the  large  quilted  collars  rather  resemble  ruffs.  The  men  wear  black 
jackets  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  long  richly  embroidered  waistcoats, 
and  the  characteristic  Zouave-shaped  trousers  (bragonbras). 

Auray  itself  is  of  no  interest  to  the  traveller,  but  offers  good  headquarters 
for  visiting  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Anne  d’ Auray  and  the  Chartreuse 
d’Auray,  and  also  for  excursions  to  Carnac  and  Quiberon,  now  easily 
reached  by  a branch  railway.  The  church  is  architecturally  of  no  account, 
though  the  spire  (245  feet)  is  fine.  It  is  modern,  and  the  style  is  pre- 
tentious. It  is,  however,  the  most  venerated  and  most  highly  endowed 
shrine  in  Brittany,  St.  Anne  being  the  patron  saint  of  the  Bretons.  It 
contains  many  relics  and  a curious  replica  of  the  Scala  Santa  at  Rome. 

At  the  Chartreuse  d’ Auray  a rather  gruesome  monument  is  shown,  the 
ossuary  containing  the  bones  of  the  seven  hundred  members  of  the 
unfortunate  Quiberon  expedition  of  the  Emigres  under  English  auspices 
in  1795,  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  shot  by  General  Hoche.  The 
guide  lets  down  a lantern  through  an  opening  in  the  vault  of  the  sepulchral 
chapel,  and  the  curious  can  see  the  piles  of  skulls  and  bones  heaped 
together  pell  mell. 

The  wild,  gloomy,  and  deserted  peninsula  of  Quiberon  which  the 
tourist  has  probably  already  visited,  seems  a fitting  stage  for  the  last 
scene  of  the  Quiberon  tragedy.  A large  enclosure  bordered  by  trees  is 
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the  actual  place  where  the  hapless  survivors  of  this  abortive  expedition 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  It  is  known  as  the  Champs  des  Martyrs, 
and  the  expiatory  chapel  already  mentioned  is  at  the  further  end.  The 
following  description  is  taken  from  the  late  Mrs.  Katherine  Macquoid’s 
“ Through  Brittany  ” : — 

“In  1795  some  thousands  of  French  emigrants  seem  to  have  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Convention  ; and  as  Brittany  was  insurgent  and  the  peasants  were 
armed,  the  emigrants  were  landed  by  a British  fleet  at  Carnac  on  June  14th, 
1795. 

The  Bishop  of  Dol,  Monseigneur  de  Herce,  reopened  the  desecrated 
church  of  Carnac  and  said  mass  there,  and  the  peasantry  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  welcome  the  invaders,  and  if  the  advice  of  De  Tinteniac  had 
been  followed,  and  the  troops  had  at  once  been  led  to  battle,  victory 
would  probably  have  followed  the  efforts  of  these  brave  gentlemen, 
determined  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  seconded  by  a people  outraged  by 
sanguinary  despotism.  But  a chief  was  wanted  to  make  this  revolt 
successful.  Though  seventeen  thousand  Chousans,  hardened  by  three 
years  of  incessant  fighting,  assembled,  the  disunion  of  the  officers,  the 
want  of  discipline  among  the  men,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  commanders, 
ruined  everything. 

Ten  days  were  lost  in  useless  disputes,  and  then,  instead  of  pushing 
into  the  interior,  so  well  known  to  the  peasants,  they  retreated  into  the 
narrow  peninsula  of  Quiberon  and  Fort  Penthievre,  and  this  before 
such  a general  as  Hoche  ! Sombre uil  and  his  veteran  troops  could  not 
cope  with  the  impatience  of  the  raw  volunteers,  who,  however,  when 
dislodged  from  Fort  Penthievre  by  Hoche,  fought  bravely  and  fell  in 
their  ranks.  A storm  prevented  the  British  vessels  from  rendering 
much  assistance,  or  from  rescuing  more  than  a few  of  the  survivors.  At 
last,  on  the  mistaken  understanding  that  their  lives  would  be  spared, 
Sombreuil  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  survivors  surrendered. 

But  as  it  appears  that  no  real  promise  was  given  by  Hoche  himself, 
the  unhappy  men  were  marched  to  Auray  and  shot  down  in  the  Champ 
des  Martyrs.  Many  touching  incidents  are  told  of  this  tragedy. 
Kerzarion  and  Soulanges,  whose  conduct  was  most  heroic,  when  called 
to  the  place  of  execution,  proposed  to  their  companions  to  walk  thither 
barefoot,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord ; and  so  they  did.  Sombreuil, 
Monseigneur  de  Herce,  and  twenty  others  were  taken  to  Vannes  and  shot 
in  the  Garenne.” 
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Carnac,  with  its  innumerable  prehistoric  remains,  will,  of  course,  be 
visited,  though  to  the  unlearned  visitor  they  are  not  of  engrossing  interest. 
Indeed,  with  nine  out  of  ten  tourists,  a few  hours,  instead  of  the  few  weeks 
travellers  of  archaeological  tastes  would  devote  to  them,  would  suffice 
for  this  Breton  Stonehenge.  But  all  travellers  should  inspect  the  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  found  here  by  the  late  Mr.  Milne,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Commune  of  Carnac  in  1881.  A suitable  building,  known  as  the 
Musee  Milne,  has  been  built  for  these  unique  “ finds,”  which  is  open  to 
the  public. 

As  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  historic  or,  to  be  precise,  pre- 
historic monuments — the  dolmens  and  menhirs  of  Carnac,  or  the  equally 
mysterious  nuraghi  of  Sardinia,  volumes  have  been  written,  and  for 
centuries  archaeologists  have  wrangled  over  the  question.  But  we  seem 
no  nearer  a solution  than  we  are  to  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  monu- 
ments of  the  Balearic  Isles  known  as  Talayots. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould’s  theory  seems  as  plausible  as  any.  His 
view  is  that  these  curious  “ lines,”  the  avenue  of  stones  radiating  from 
the  dolmen,  or  group  of  tumuli  enclosing  dolmens,  which  are  usually 
terminated  by  tall  menhirs  serving  as  blocking  stones,  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  mysterious  Dartmoor  lines.  It  would  seem  that  when  a 
great  chief  had  been  buried  in  a dolmen  the  members  of  the  clan  set 
up  stones  in  a fine,  one  for  each  household,  leading  from  the  place  of 
sepulture.  When  the  household  was  small  and  the  arms  weak,  only  a 
small  block  was  erected.  A big  family,  with  stout  young  men  in  it, 
prided  itself  in  erecting  one  that  was  tall.  And  when  all  the  families 
of  the  clan  had  shown  their  respect  for  the  chief,  they  all  combined  to 
close  the  line.  But  the  dolmens,  or  covered  avenues,  were  tribal 
ossauries.  They  were  not  intended  for  single  interments.  When  again 
a burial  took  place,  then  a new  row  was  started,  or  if  there  were  not 
room  for  that,  a fresh  set  of  stones  was  set  up  beyond  the  original 
blocking  stone. 

Vannes,  the  last  stage  on  our  pilgrimage,  offers  a pleasing  contrast 
to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Rennes,  owing  to  its  picturesque  position 
on  a height  at  the  head  of  a narrow  inlet  of  the  sea.  Then,  in  addition 
to  its  scenic  attractions  it  has  a fine  cathedral,  though  of  a composite 
order — a curious  mixture  of  Flamboyant  Gothic  and  Romanesque  style 
— and  many  interesting  old  houses,  among  them  one  which  has  been 
appropriately  turned  into  a museum,  containing  a magnificent  collection 
of  Celtic  antiquities — one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  France. 


A Day  in  Portugal. 

By  “S.  HILARY.” 

The  very  thought  of  rising  at  dawn  on  a February  morning  wakens 
in  the  mind  shuddering  visions  of  a bleak  grey  world,  of  driving  rain  and 
wind-swept  field  or  street,  and  of  a sneaking  desire  to  retire  again  to  cosy 
blankets  and — oblivion. 

But  this  morning  lovely  pink  light  pours  through  curtainless  windows, 
and  a soft  breeze  brings  in  the  scent  of  heliotrope  and  the  sound  of  the 
sea.  Not  the  sleepy  lap  of  tideless  southern  seas,  but  the  rousing  crash 
of  Atlantic  breakers  on  a rocky  shore.  For  three  lazy  days  of  pleasant 
lounging  on  the  decks  of  a big  Booth  liner,  and  nights  of  dreamless  sleep 
to  the  rock  of  the  waves,  have  brought  us  to  an  ideal  holiday-land. 
British  weather  and  worries  are  alike  far  away  ; and  Maria — tragic-eyed 
Maria — is  carrying  in  the  delicious  morning  coffee  and  the  detestable  sour 
rolls  of  Portugal. 

“ Be  careful  of  the  bread  ! ” a melancholy  old  lady  had  warned  us 
last  night  in  the  salon.  “ I’ve  left  two  teeth  in  it  since  I came  ! ” Maria 
has  brought  us  quince-cheese  to-day,  too,  as  a special  treat,  and  says  that 
Carlos  is  awaiting  us  on  the  beach,  with  the  bathing  tent. 

She  and  Carlos  get  about  one-fourth  of  the  wages  of  English  servants, 
and  they  are  genuine  treasures,  deft  and  well  trained,  and,  apparently, 
quite  contented  with  their  lot.  They  do  not  appear  to  require  any  sleep, 
for  we  saw  them  energetically  turning  out  a room  as  our  party  separated 
at  midnight  ; and  their  soft  voices,  speeding  parting  guests,  had  mingled 
with  our  dreams  at  unholy  hours  this  morning. 

The  solemn  Portuguese  children  we  greet  on  our  way  downstairs, 
too,  are  returning  from  a walk ; yet,  awe-struck,  we  had  seen  them  working 
their  way  through  a seven-course  dinner  last  night,  at  an  hour  when 
our  bairns  would  have  been  for  hours  tucked  up  in  their  cots.  Had  they 
been  at  home,  their  devoted  parents  (wealthy  shopkeepers  in  Lisbon) 
would  probably  have  taken  them  on  to  the  theatre  after  dinner,  or  to 
pay  an  evening  call. 

Down  the  scented  alleys  we  hasten  for  our  morning  swim  : under  the 
rain  of  red  and  white  camellia  and  rose  petals  and  golden  dust  of  mimosa. 
A skelter  of  black  goats  crosses  our  path  with  tinkling  bells,  and  a line  of 
panniered  mules  trot  down  the  steps,  laden  with  Mount  Estoril’s  morning 
supply  of  vegetables.  Down,  past  the  cactus-hung  cliffs  and  along  the 
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silver  strand,  to  plunge  at  last  into  a deep  pool  among  the  rocks,  cool 
and  crystal  clear. 

Then  we  bask  on  the  hot  sand,  and  watch  a brown  fisherman  leisurely 
mending  his  nets,  and  the  sailing  ships  go  slowly  by,  with  their  eternal 
suggestion  of  romance  and  mystery.  A fussy  steamer  puffs  along,  and  a 
dapper  old  English  gentleman  is  taking  his  constitutional  walk  with  a 
prim  pug-dog.  Two  young  negroes,  chasing  each  other  and  rolling  in  the 
sand  like  big  puppies,  are  much  more  “in  the  picture.”  The  many 
coloured  people  seen  in  these  parts  suit  the  smiling  scenery  even  better 
than  the  natives  themselves,  who  look  more  attuned  to  grey  skins  and  a 
wilder  aspect  of  Nature. 

We  stroll  along  the  winding  road  to  Cacaes,  “ where  the  sardines  come 
from,”  to  see  the  factory,  although,  indeed,  we  agree  that  after  a week’s 
sojourn  in  a land  where  these  are  so  delicious,  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
look  one  in  the  face.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary,  for  though  we  see 
every  adjunct  of  the  process  of  catching,  preserving  and  packing — brown- 
sailed  boats,  big  knives,  marble  tables,  shining  ovens,  box-making  depart- 
ment and  printing  press,  there  is  not  a trace  of  the  silvery  folk  themselves. 
They  must  be  still  out  in  the  shoals  beyond  the  breakers,  where  the 
sea  gulls  are  dipping  and  screaming.  The  workmen  never  raise  their  heads 
as  we  pass  along,  and  no  one  wants  our  attention  or  our  tips.  A question 
is  civilly  answered,  but  fife  is  too  strenuous  here  to  admit  of  a moment’s 
idleness  or  inattention  to  business. 

The  clock  in  the  market-place  has  stopped  at  4.30  (how  long  ago  we 
wonder  ?),  and  all  our  watches,  too,  appeared  to  have  struck  work, 
either  from  change  of  climate  or  sand  in  the  works,  or,  perhaps,  merely 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this  leisurely  land.  And  who  wants  to  mark 
the  flight  of  a time  so  pleasant  ? We  have  not  even  missed  a train 
yet  : we  start  when  it  seems  expected  of  us,  and  vex  not  our  souls  at  any 
delay  on  the  road,  for  if  we  are  a little  late,  why  the  train  will  probably 
be  a little  later.  Something  tells  us  now'  that  it  is  full  time  for  our  mid-day 
meal,  but  this  would  be  as  promptly  served  and  as  perfectly  cooked  at 
and  hour  between  ten  o’clock  and  three.  From  delicate  hors  d’oeuvres, 
through  courses  of  dainty  omelet,  chicken-creams  and  vegetables,  to  the 
sun-ripened  oranges,  all  is  thought  out  and  prepared  by  an  artist  ; yet 
the  price,  which  includes  excellent  wine  of  the  district,  red  and  white, 
\rould  not  pay  for  the  oozing  joint  or  tough  chops  of  the  average  small 
country  hotel  at  home.  Anton,  the  waiter,  in  acknowledgment  of  our 
compliments,  makes  the  beautiful  bow  which  he  keeps,  as  it  were,  for  best. 
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and  murmurs  his  French  sentences  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  just 
three  in  number,  and  we  know  they  are  French,  for  has  he  not 
assured  us  of  it  ? 

Some  members  of  our  party  who  have  been  staying  in  Lisbon  now  make 
their  appearance,  and  describe  how  King  Manuel  went  in  state  the  previous 
day  to  instal  a Regent  for  the  time  of  his  coming  absence  in  England. 
It  had  been  a dreary  spectacle  : the  young  man  had  sat,  rigid  and  watchful, 
alone  in  the  depths  of  the  big  state  carriage,  surrounded  by  sulky,  lowering 
soldiers.  The  mob  of  people  assembled  along  the  route  had  remained 
tense  and  silent,  and  the  air  had  seem  charged  with  tragedy.  It  must 
have  taken  courage  of  a high  order  to  face  that  morose  and  silent  opposi- 
tion, while  death,  sudden  and  horrible,  lurked  in  every  corner. 

Two  young  officers,  in  their  tight  blue  uniforms,  come  to  bid  us  adieu 
on  our  departure  for  Cintra,  and  they  discuss  the  political  situation 
frankly. 

Only  two  regiments  have  even  a pretence  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
they  say  ; the  rest  of  the  army  is  openly  hostile,  and  only  await  the 
maturing  of  certain  plans  to  support  a general  revolution.  The  King  ? 
Oh  ! he  is  neither  loved  nor  hated,  only — he  must  not  get  in  the  people’s 
way,  or  psta  ! — a significant  gesture  tells  his  fate. 

One  of  the  young  men  had  been  in  a cafe  near  the  spot  the  day  King 
Carlos  and  his  son  were  murdered,  and  he  described  how  some  of  those 
present  had  been  seized  with  a sudden  frenzy  and  had  rushed  about 
brandishing  knives  and  firing  off  revolvers.  For  the  time  it  had  seemed 
as  if  a serious  riot  must  ensue,  but  order  was  soon  restored  by  the  police 
and  the  more  responsible  members  of  the  crowd. 

The  talk  turns  now  to  bull-fighting,  and  we  get  a graphic  description 
of  the  ring  in  Portugal,  which,  they  claim,  is  humane  and  scientific,  in 
contrast  to  the  brutalities  practised  elsewhere.  Here  the  well-bred 
horses  always  used  are  as  carefully  kept  from  injury  as  in  an  English 
hunting-field.  The  bull  has  a more  “ sporting  chance  ” for  his  fife  than 
the  fox,  and  nearly  all  the  young  men  take  part  in  the  sport,  and  glory 
in  its  fearful  risks  : “ the  first  time,  how  did  I feel  ? you  ask,  but — 
terrified  ! My  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a mouse,  and  if  I dared  I should 
have  fled  ! But  then  my  moment  came,  and  the  fear  went  and  never 

has  it  returned — although ” and  he  showed  us  some  ugly  jagged 

scars  on  his  head.  His  friend,  too,  displays  his  old  wounds  proudly  ; 
and  then  he  sings  some  love  songs  for  us,  and  the  thin,  reedy  voice  and  poor 
music  is  made  up  for  by  dramatic  force,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  sensitive 
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face,  and  great  passionate  eyes  fixed,  of  course,  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
party.  (His  proposal  to  her,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  their  introduction, 
is  “ another  story  ! ”)  “ He  sings  well  for  one  of  my  country,”  remarked 

the  other.  “ We  have  not  much  music,  except  within  ” ! 

Now  the  motor  hoots,  farewells  are  said,  and  Ave  start  on  our  AAray  to 
Cintra. 

There  are  pictured  in  the  mind  certain  places  so  read  of  and  dreamed  of, 
perhaps  from  childhood,  that  they  seem  for  ever  lifted  up  above  the 
common  earth.  We  even  shrink  from  seeing  the  reality,  and,  it  may  be, 
losing  the  beautiful  misty  images,  embroidered  by  fancy.  Cintra  is 
(to  us,  at  least)  amongst  these,  with  its  store  of  Moorish  legend — Cintra, 
beloved  for  centuries  by  poet  and  painter  and  dreamer.  But  the 
loA^eliness  of  the  road  was  unexpected  : panorama  of  purple  hills  and 
budding  orchard  ; glimpses  now  of  sapphire  sea  and  now  of  snowy  peak  ; 
then  villages,  full  of  laughing  children  ; and  wild  flowers  everywhere, 
heath  and  gorse,  irises  and  primroses,  hosts  of  unknoAvn  blossoms,  and 
exquisite  ferns  in  every  cranny  of  rock  and  rough  tree  bark. 

As  we  slowly  pass  the  walls  of  a wide  park,  stately  iron  gates  are  flung 
wdde,  and  out  comes  an  old  chariot,  of  the  variety  that  is  called  in  southern 
Ireland  “ an  inside  car  ” (“  bekase  the  whales  do  be  outside  ! ”).  It  is 
drawn  by  a wdiite  mule,  whereon  the  driver  sits,  postillion  fashion,  dressed 
in  a faded  green  coat  with  capes.  Whether  the  occupant  is  some  dame  of 
high  degree,  looking  out  with  scorn  upon  the  upstart  foreign  tourist,  or 
perhaps  some  old  priest  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  we  try  to  guess,  but  all 
we  can  see  is  a flash  of  dark  eyes  within. 

As  we  climb  higher  up  the  rocky  road  it  gets  steeper  and  stonier,  until 
a sudden  turn  reveals  Cintra,  shining  out  from  dark  woods,  guarded  by 
the  two  great  mountain  peaks,  with  gleaming  crests  of  Moorish  battle- 
ment and  palace  far  up  amongst  the  clouds — and  it  is  indeed  the  very 
place  of  our  dreams,  only  better  still.  For  who  could  have  imagined 
how  the  sunshine  would  glow  on  the  beautiful  carved  fountain,  where  the 
picturesque  folk  clustered  amidst  piles  of  fruit  and  flowers  ? Or  how  the 
little  sentry  guarding  the  fairy -tale-book  palace,  with  its  two  big  pepper- 
pot chimneys,  would  present  us  with  striped  camellias  and  a dazzling- 
smile  that  made  him  look  a most  amiable  hob-goblin  ! 

The  State  apartments  we  see  within  show  the  curious  mixture  of  ugliness 
and  beauty  that  so  often  puzzle  one  in  Portugal,  where  ancient  and  modern 
conflict  sharply.  A French  billiard  table  crowds  up  a beautiful  Moorish 
chamber  with  a background  of  a delicately  wrought  armour.  A noble 
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octagonal  hall  shows  on  its  walls  scenes  of  the  merry  days  of  chivalry 
wrought  in  curious  old  blue  and  white  tiles,  while  the  windows  of  the  slum 
beyond  the  narrow  courtyard  seem  to  stare  in  with  the  hard  gaze  of 
hopeless  poverty  and  misery. 

In  a room  above  a winding  staircase  a deep  pattern  is  worn  in  the 
tiled  floor.  For  there,  in  the  spot  where  he  could  just  get  a glimpse  of  the 
fortress  on  the  mountain,  a royal  prisoner  paced  up  and  down  for 
eighteen  years,  longing  and  hoping  for  the  help  that  never  came.  He 
was  only  a boy-king  when  they  imprisoned  him,  and  whatever  his  sins 
may  have  been  against  his  people’s  liberty,  they  were  cruelly  avenged. 
A little  slit  near  his  bed  shows  where  the  food  was  thrust  in  ; and  here, 
long  ago,  he  lived  and  died  alone. 

On  we  go,  up  the  narrow  street  and  along  the  wooded  hills  to  see  the 
famous  Gardens  of  Montserrat  : and  of  their  curious  beauty,  too,  “ the 
half  was  not  told  us.”  They  express  the  joy  of  life,  this  spring  afternoon, 
and  the  worship  of  beauty,  as  the  deserted  Cork  Monastery,  to  which  we 
presently  climb  up  among  the  hills  behind,  breathes  of  sorrow  and  self- 
denial  and  failure.  Here,  among  the  rocks,  the  monks  had  hewn  out 
tiny  dark  cells  to  live  in,  little  holes  to  keep  their  scanty  store  of  provisions, 
and  shrines  which  they  childishly  and  lovingly  decorated  with  the  only 
materials  in  their  reach. 

Surely  the  faith  that  inspired  such  lives  of  devotion  should  have  been 
able  to  move  mountains,  and  yet — there  are  only  left  these  dark  places 
a.nd  the  scorn  and  hatred  expressed  by  our  hard-faced  peasant  guide 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

The  mountains  glow  in  the  sunset  as  we  glide  down  again  to  Cintra, 
and  put  up  at  the  quaint  inn  made  famous  by  Byron.  The  poet’s  chair 
and  writing-table  are  just  as  he  left  them  in  the  little  sitting-room,  and 
all  within  is  charming  and  as  unchanged  as  the  wide  view  down  the 
valley  that  he  loved,  soon  lit  up  now  with  the  magic  of  moonlight.  And 
the  night  is  filled  with  the  music  that  is  the  very  voice  of  Portugal  herself, 
wild  and  restless  and  sweet — the  mingled  sounds  of  the  waters,  the 
tinkle  of  wayside  fountains,  the  roar  of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  the 
far-away  murmur  of  the  ocean. 


Castle  of  Pina,  Cintra. 


Mont  Estoril. 
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Old  and  New  China. 

By  B.  M.  A. 

Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China.  By  R.  F.  Johnston.  (John  Murray.  15s.  net.) 

China  Under  the  Empress  Dowager.  By  J.  0.  Bland  and  E.  Backhouse.  (Heinemann, 
16s.  net.) 

Gleanings  from  Fifty  Years  in  China.  By  the  late  Archibald  Little.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Possibly  this  title  is  a little  too  comprehensive  and  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  indicate  the  ground  chronologically  as  well  as  topographically 
covered  by  these  three  important  works  on  China.  But,  at  all  events, 
it  will  suggest  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  regime  in  this  great 
Eastern  Empire,  which  is  incidentally  the  theme  or  one  of  the  themes 
of  the  books  noticed  below.  The  “ Awakening  of  China  ” might 
perhaps  have  served  equally  well  as  a common  heading,  only  this  phrase 
has,  perhaps,  done  yeoman  service  already.  Dr.  Morrison  indeed  would 
probably  prefer  the  title  “ China  Awakened,”  though  indeed  the  famous 
Times  correspondent  is  inclined  to  take  rather  too  rose-coloured  a view 
of  the  political,  economical  and  material  progress  of  China. 

From  the  nature  of  his  position  as  District  Officer  and  Magistrate  at 
Weihaiwei  Mr.  Johnston  has  had  abundant  scope  for  the  study  of  Chinese 
life  and  character  in  his  particular  sphere,  and  his  researches  into  their 
legends,  folklore  and  religious  cults  have,  by  making  him  intimate  with 
the  moulding  influences,  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and  sympathise 
with  the  Chinese  in  a way  that  none  but  a resident  could.  He  contends 
that  the  success  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  Weihaiwei  territory 
may  be  traced  in  large  measure  to  the  respect  shown  by  British  officials 
to  the  Confucian  ideals,  which  are  “ strong,  living  forces  among  all  classes.” 
It  is  this  principle  of  utilising  the  best  features  of  non-Christian  religions 
which  many  leaders  of  modern  missionary  thought  are  endeavouring 
to  awake  and  foster,  and  in  their  case  has  its  rise  in  the  belief  that  while 
Christ  was  the  highest , He  was  not  the  first  revelation  of  God,  but  in  the 
ages  before  Christ  that  revelation  was  ever  widening,  and  only  the  pre- 
judiced mind  can  fail  to  see  in  what  is  best  in  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
etc.,  the  working  of  the  All-Father  who  left  not  Himself  without  witness 
throughout  the  world,  but  is  in  all  and  through  all.  It  is  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  veneration  (“  worship  ” it  cannot  strictly  be  called 
in  our  sense  of  the  word)  of  ancestors  that  the  ethics  of  Confucius  still 
exercise  such  an  influence  on  Chinese  life  and  character,  having  helped  to 
make  of  them  a civilised  nation  with  a written  history  long  before  there 
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existed  any  material  for  a European  chronicle.  True,  the  bona-fide 
history  is  mixed  up  with  legend  and  folklore,  descriptions  of  people  and 
places,  and  a multitude  of  events  to  us  seemingly  trivial,  but  apparently 
of  paramount  interest  to  the  chronicler.  Thus  the  “ history  ” of  a single 
province  fills  nearly  two  hundred  volumes. 

The  mythical  side  of  the  traditions  of  Weihaiwei  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  legend  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  Shantung 
promontory  which  it  said  was  once  “ covered  by  the  ocean.  Thousands  of 
years  ago  a princess  was  drowned  there.  She  was  then  miraculously 
turned  into  a bird  called  a ching  wei,  and  devoted  herself  in  her  new  state 
of  existence  to  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  cruel  sea  for  having  cut  short 
her  human  life.  This  she  did  by  flying  to  and  fro  between  land  and  sea 
carrying  stones  in  her  beak  and  dropping  them  into  the  water  one  by 
one  until,  by  degrees,  they  emerged  above  the  surface  and  formed  dry 
land.  Thus  her  revenge  for  the  drowning  incident  was  complete  : she 
punished  the  sea  by  annihilating  it.” 

In  the  days  of  the  mythical  Emperor  Yao  (2357  b.c.),  Mr.  Johnston 
says,  “ the  heavens  must  have  been  well  worth  observing,  for  Chinese 
legend  says  there  were  then  ten  suns  which  all  rose  out  of  a prodigious 
abyss  of  hot  water.  At  one  time  nine  of  the  suns  sat  every  day  in  the  lower 
branches  of  a great  tree  that  grew  in  the  land  of  Fu-sang,  and  one 
sat  on  the  topmost  branch  ; but  in  the  time  of  Yao  all  the  suns  climbed 
up  together  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  made  everything  so  uncomfortably 
hot  that  the  Emperor  shot  at  them,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  nine. 
Since  then  the  earth  has  had  to  content  itself  with  a single  sun.” 

Mr.  Johnston  makes  several  interesting  comparisons  between  Chinese 
superstitions  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  British  Isles  in- 
cluded, as,  for  example,  the  care  taken  in  China,  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys 
not  to  let  a cat  go  near  a corpse,  while  the  covering  of  mirrors  when  a death 
occurs  is  a practice  common  to  parts  of  China,  India,  Belgium,  England* 
the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys.  There  is  hardly  a phase  of  life  not 
introduced  in  this  volume,  and  even  those  who  do  not  in  every  way  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  author  will  realise  his  exceptional  ability  and 
appreciate  his  tactful  dealing  with  a foreign  people.  His  chapters  on 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  etc.,  show  real  insight  into  the  religious  side  of 
Chinese  life  in  Weihaiwei,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  not 
evidently  met  with  more  of  the  type  of  missionary  whose  efforts  drew  such 
hearty  unsolicited  appreciation  quite  recently  from  Dr.  Morrison,  perhaps 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  China  and  “ things  Chinese  ” ; indeed,, 
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as  a well-known  writer  rather  cynically  observed,  Dr.  Morrison  has 
forgotten  more  about  China  than  most  writers  on  the  subject  ever 
knew. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a vivid  picture  of  the  complex  life  and 
character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  the  world  has  ever  known. 
“ To  understand  the  life  and  personality  of  the  Empress  Dowager  it  is 
before  everything  essential  to  divest  our  minds  of  racial  prejudice,  and  to 
endeavour  to  appreciate  something  of  the  environment  and  traditions 
to  which  she  was  born.  . . . Judged  by  the  rough  test  of  public  opinion 
and  accumulating  evidence  in  her  own  country  Tzu  Hsi’s  name  will  go 
down  to  history  in  China  as  that  of  a genius  in  statecraft  and  a bom  ruler, 
a woman  * with  all  the  courage  of  a man,  and  more  than  the  ordinary 
man’s  intelligence.’  ” Possessed  of  calibre  vastly  in  advance  of  those 
who  surrounded  her,  her  career  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  success 
(from  her  point  of  view)  ever  since  the  day  when  she  presented  the  then 
Emperor  with  a son  and  heir,  and  thus  gained  as  Empress-mother 
the  coveted  position  of  first  lady  of  the  land,  though  not  the  senior  consort. 
The  dissolute,  feeble  characters  of  her  husband  and  son  only  served  to 
strengthen  her  position,  which  by  careful  intrigue  she  contrived  to  retain 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  hers  by  right.  The  charm  of  her  personality 
often  stood  her  in  good  stead,  for  she  could  be  most  affable  towards  those 
whom  she  hated,  even  while  secretly  devising  means  for  their  destruction. 
She  never  struck  till  her  plans  were  securely  laid,  and  then  the  blow  would 
fall  with  astounding  precision,  and  would  be  followed  by  a decree  repre- 
senting the  act  as  a national  blessing  ; “ her  triumph  was  complete  ; 
essentially  a triumph  of  mind  over  matter.”  Most  interesting  quotations 
from  decrees  and  memorials  form  a considerable  portion  of  this  volume  ; 
the  following  extracts  from  one  of  the  latter  illustrate  the  utter  contempt 
(not  always  absolutely  unmerited)  of  the  Chinese  for  foreigners  as  recently 
as  1873  ; and,  be  it  noted,  this  memorial  was  penned  by  one  of  China’s 
ablest  men  ; little  wonder  then  that  her  masses  think  as  they  do.  “A 
secret  memorial  urging  the  throne  to  put  a stop  to  official  wrangling 
and  to  excuse  the  ministers  of  foreign  nations  from  kneeling  at  audiences. 
. . . Our  statesmen  first  debated  whether  the  ministers  should  be  granted 
audience  at  all,  and  having  agreed  upon  this  they  proceeded  to  discuss 
whether  they  should  be  compelled  to  kneel.  ...  As  Mencius  remarks, 
‘ Why  should  the  Superior  Man  engage  in  altercation  with  birds  and 
beasts  ? ’ I have  heard  that  the  rulers  of  foreign  nations  are  deposed 
by  their  subjects  like  pawns  on  a chess  board.  I have  seen  with  my  own 
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eyes  the  foreigners  who  live  in  Pekin  walking  abroad,  preceded  by  the 
females  of  their  household  either  on  foot  or  in  Sedan  chairs  ; the  men 
folk  following  meekly  in  their  rear  like  servants — all  unashamed.  ...  Is 
there  a word  in  any  one  of  their  treaties  concerning  reverence  for  parents, 
or  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  respect  for  the  nine  canons  of  rightful 
conduct  ? No  ! Is  there  one  word  in  any  one  of  them  as  to  the 
observance  of  ceremony,  as  to  duty,  integrity  and  a proper  sense  of 
shame,  the  four  cardinal  principles  of  our  nation  ? Again,  no  l . . . 
They  think  only  of  profit,  and  with  the  meretricious  hope  of  profit  they 
beguile  the  Chinese  people.  . . . Yet  we  expect  them,  forsooth,  to  act 
as  if  they  were  endowed  with  the  five  cardinal  virtues  ! They  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  heaven-ordained  relationship  between  sovereign  and 
minister,  between  father  and  son  (etc.),  yet  we  propose  to  require  them  to 
conform  to  the  five  principles  of  duty  ! . . . One  might  as  well  bring 
together  dogs  and  horses,  goats  and  pigs,  in  a public  hall  and  compel  these 
creatures  to  perform  the  evolution  of  the  dance.  . . . Our  statesmen 
should  bear  in  mind  that  to  dispute  with  these  foreigners  is  unworthy  of 
us.”  To  this  the  Empress  Dowager  (for  the  Senior  Consort  nominally 
shared  Tzu  Hsi’s  power)  replied  that  foreign  ministers  should  be  allowed 
to  act  in  accordance  with  their  own  court  ceremonies.  “ Thus  the  throne 
will  display  its  benevolent  indulgence  to  the  strangers  from  afar  and  make 
a proper  distinction  between  Chinese  and  barbarians.”  True,  the  recent 
wars  between  East  and  West  have  greatly  modified  Chinese  attitude 
towards  “ barbarians,”  but  many  of  their  concessions  are  due  merely 
to  the  expediency  of  the  moment.  A word  from  the  Imperial  Throne  and 
the  situation  would  be  strangely  reversed  with  lightning  speed.  It 
behoves  Europeans  to  endeavour  to  look  at  Eastern  things  in  the  light  of 
Eastern  thought  and  character.  In  criticising  the  nation  we  must 
observe  the  same  principles  as  those  laid  down  for  forming  an  estimate 
of  Tzu  Hsi’s  character,  and  the  wisest  will  agree  that  a just  estimate  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  European  who  has  never  lived  amongst  Orientals. 
This  difficulty  was  pointedly  brought  home  to  us  by  a Maratha  student,  who 
remarked  that  even  he  as  a fourth  generation  Christian  with  European 
education  found  it  hopeless  to  try  and  fathom  the  purely  Hindu  mind. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume  is  a masterpiece  as  a summary 
of  the  complex  character  of  the  Dowager  Empress  and  her  influence  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
handling  of  a difficult  subject,  as  also  on  the  beautiful  illustrations  with 
which  the  letterpress  is  interspersed. 
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In  judging  the  merits  of  this  volume  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  a posthumous  edition  consisting  of  several  distinctly  independent 
essays,  the  majority  of  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  leading  English, 
American  and  Chinese  periodicals.  Had  the  author  lived  to  revise  them 
and  produce  them  in  their  present  form  he  would  probably  in  the  light 
of  recent  events  “ have  modified  the  expression  of  his  views  on  specific 
points  ” (for  example,  he  would  hardly  in  1910  have  spoken  of  China 
as  being  “ in  her  dotage  ”),  and  would  have  avoided  certain  overlappings 
of  views.  In  these  “ gleanings  ” we  look  at  China  through  the  medium 
of  one  who  was  at  once  merchant,  scholar  and  traveller,  and  who  gives 
us  the  result  of  this  three-fold  experiences.  He  found  good  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  considered 
that  a “ great  reform  needed  in  our  business  methods  in  China  would  be 
the  training  of  young  English  merchants  to  be  fluent  Chinese  scholars.” 
At  the  same  time  he  realised  that  this  was  a “ counsel  of  perfection, 
since  to  learn  Chinese  well  enough  to  dispense  with  a native  interpreter 
or  writer  would  mean  a young  man  beginning  not  later  than  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  language  for  three  years 
at  least.  In  the  present  state  of  transition  and  in  the  coming  develop- 
ment of  the  country  by  European  syndicates  trustworthy  British  inter- 
preters would  be  invaluable,  and  their  employment  would  save  much 
friction.” 

He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  “ open  door  ” in  China,  and  deprecated 
the  often  unfair  treatment  of  her  rights  by  foreign  powers,  often,  alas  ! 
under  the  cloak  of  religion. 

In  the  last  two  essays  (hitherto  unpublished)  Mr.  Little  criticised 
missionary  methods,  and  gave  interesting  comparisons  between  Christianity 
and  Confucianism,  showing  that  we  Occidentals  have  much  to  learn  from 
Orientals.  He  advocated  a more  eclectic  method  in  religious  spheres, 
and  many  of  his  principles  find  a place  in  the  programme  of  missionary 
thought  in  the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Little,  who  revised  these  essays  and  edited  them  in  their  present 
form,  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  “ the  general  anti-foot-binding  movement 
of  China  owed  its  inception  to  him,”  and  together  they  used  all  possible 
influence  in  its  propagation.  He  was  also  the  first  to  run  steamers  between 
Hankow  and  Ichang  in  winter,  and  the  first  to  put  a steamer  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Yangtze,  but  it  was  always  “ the  expansion  of  British 
trade,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  rather  than  personal  profit 
that  he  kept  in  view.” 
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To  Lhassa  and  Back. 

India  and  Tibet.  A History  of  the  Relations  which  have  subsisted  between 
the  two  Countries  from  the  Time  of  Warren  Hastings  to  1910,  with  a 
Particular  Account  of  the  Mission  to  Lhassa  of  1904.  By  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband.  21s.  net.  John  Murray.  1910. 

The  mission  to  Lhassa  in  1904  will  not  be  forgotten  quia  caret  vate 
sacro.  It  has  already  been  described  from  three  several  points  of  view 
by  three  competent  and  interesting  historians.  But  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband’s  work  occupies  a place  all  its  own,  and  must  always 
remain  the  authoritative  account  of  British  relations  with  Tibet.  It 
is  a narrative  full  of  a very  real  importance  and  interest,  not  merely  for 
what  it  explicitly  states,  but  for  what  it  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
takes  for  granted.  Most  Englishmen  know  something  of  administrative 
and  political  doings  on  the  north-western  border  of  India.  Few  know 
of  what  has  been  done — and  left  undone — on  the  north-eastern  frontier. 
Few  of  us,  that  is,  know  much  of  the  wild  territories  and  semi-savage 
races  that  march  with  our  oldest  Indian  possessions,  with  the  Bengal 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  “ permanently  settled  ” when  Europe  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Yet  here,  if  anywhere,  may  be  seen  the 
workings  of  the  cosmic  processes,  not  always  comprehended  by  those  who 
were  moved  by  them,  which  led  to  the  slow  advance  of  the  frontier  of  the 
great  collection  of  States  and  nations  which,  for  convenience,  we  call  India. 

To  Bengal  we  went  as  humble  traders  in  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  once  as  great  and  magnificent  a potentate  as  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
height  of  his  power  and  glory.  But  the  Muslim  dominion  in  India,  like 
the  rule  of  all  foreigners  who  have  permanently  settled  in  the  enervating 
plains  and  have  intermarried  with  the  indigenous  races,  was  decaying, 
and  but  for  the  arrival  of  European  adventurers  would  have  given  place 
to  some  fresh  invasion  from  Afghanistan  or  Persia,  after  succumbing  to 
the  growing  Maratha  forces.  Bengal  was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  great  administration  which  has  its  official  headquarters 
in  Whitehall. 

A good  preparation  for  the  perusal  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s 
admirable  work  would  be  to  read  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  account  of 
British  doings  on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  Our  one  desire  from  the 
beginning  was  to  remain  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  our  rough 
neighbours,  tribes  who  had  successfully  resisted  our  Mahomedan 
predecessors,  and  had  maintained  a precarious  independence  by  perpetual 
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internecine  warfare.  Assam  was  annexed,  not  because  there  could 
then  have  been  any  prospect  of  the  investment  of  European  capital  in 
the  smiling  tea-gardens  of  to-day,  but  to  save  the  wretched  Assamese 
from  the  indescribable  cruelty  and  oppression  of  their  Burmese  masters. 
The  possession  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  inevitably  led  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  great  massif  central  wThich  separates  it  from  Sylhet  and  Cachar, 
if  only  to  save  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  plains  from  murderous  raids. 
Hence  the  Nagas,  Lushais,  Garos  became  British  subjects.  Similar 
reasons  led  in  turn  to  the  annexation  of  Lower  Burmah,  the  Lushai  Hills, 
and  Upper  Burmah.  Sikhim  early  passed  under  our  political  control, 
and  was  thus  saved  from  being  crushed  between  its  powerful  neighbours, 
Tibet  and  Nepal.  Nepal,  for  a time  our  enemy,  has  become  our  firm  and 
faithful  friend,  and  furnishes  us  with  such  soldiers  as  might  have  prolonged 
the  existence  of  the  tottering  Mogul  Empire.  Bhutan,  in  ancient  days  a 
part  of  the  great  Indian  kingdom  of  Kamarupa,  has  become  our  ally 
in  quite  recent  times.  The  petty  tribes  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas  yield  us  a varying  submission  and  rarely  give  much 
trouble. 

Behind  all  these  lies  the  great  isolated  realm  of  Tibet,  a great  windy 
plateau  at  greater  than  Alpine  heights,  surrounded  by  the  mightiest  peaks 
in  the  world,  and  containing  the  sources  of  Indus  and  Brahmaputra,  our 
neighbour  for  more  than  a thousand  miles  of  border.  Tibet,  as  we  all 
know,  has  been  for  over  a hundred  years  the  most  isolated  tract  in  the 
world.  China  exercised  a dubious  and  ineffectual  suzerainty  over  its 
queer  administration  of  monks.  Russia,  though  nowhere  possessing 
territories  adjacent  to  its  border,  was  interested  in  Tibetan  problems, 
if  only  because  thousands  of  Russian  subjects  regarded  the  Dalai  Lama 
as  their  spiritual  chief  and  pope.  The  Indian  administration  alone 
accepted  the  situation  created  by  monkish  dread  of  interference  with  the 
Tibetan  system  of  government,  one  which  results  in  an  impoverished 
country  supporting  such  an  army  of  priests  as  puts  European  religious 
orders  completely  in  the  shade. 

We  permitted  Tibetan  traders  to  enter  the  plains  of  India  freely  and 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  submitted  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
British  subjects  from  the  trade  of  Tibet.  The  Tibetans  are  great  tea- 
drinkers,  and  our  tea-gardens  are  close  to  their  border.  Yet  they  preferred 
to  get  their  tea  by  the  long  and  expensive  route  overland  from  China, 
and  we  made  no  attempt  to  open  up  a traffic  which  would  have  been  as 
profitable  to  Tibet  as  to  our  own  planters.  Only  one  Englishman  (Charles 
Lamb’s  friend,  Manning)  penetrated  as  far  as  Lhassa  during  over  a hundred 
years.  So  long  as  our  border  was  respected  we  had  no  desire  to  go  beyond 
it.  So  long  as  Tibet  remained  the  semi-independent  vassal  of  China, 
we  were  content  to  let  its  monkish  rulers  maintain  their  unique  system 
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of  Government.  For  a full,  vivid,  and  scrupulously  impartial  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  our  interference  in  Tibetan  affairs, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s  pages.  An 
independent  or  semi-independent  Tibet  might  be  useful  as  a buffer 
State.  A Tibet  under  Russian  or  Chinese  authority  would  be  a very 
different  neighbour.  The  success  of  Russian  intrigues  in  Tibet,  the 
presence  of  a Russian  agent  at  Lhassa,  would  have  seemed  to  the  people 
of  India  a serious  menace  to  British  rule. 

The  march  to  Lhassa,  which  caused  us  much  expense  and  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  was  caused  by  the  truculence  and  trespassing  of 
Tibetans  on  our  border,  and  by  their  intrigues  with  the  Russians.  Our 
forbearance  was  misconstrued  as  impotence,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
show  that  our  troops,  Indian  as  well  as  European,  could  march  over 
icy  steppes  and  through  blinding  blizzards,  and  could  hold  their  own 
with  the  sturdy  mountaineers.  If  the  results  of  the  mission  have  mostly 
been  dissipated  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  Whitehall  to  add  to  our 
responsibilities,  the  expedition  to  Lhassa  has  not  been  a completely  useless 
expenditure  of  lives  and  money.  We  know  our  way  to  Lhassa.  We 
know  that  the  lay  population  of  the  country  is  friendly  to  us,  and  would 
welcome  the  opening  up  of  trade  in  India.  It  is  only  the  monks  who 
fear  the  “ breaking  of  the  begging  bowl  ” and  the  loss  of  their  profits  as 
parasites  on  the  industry  of  an  impoverished  and  unprogressive  country. 
It  may  be  long  before  it  will  again  be  necessary  for  us  to  interfere.  But 
so  obsolete  and  wasteful  an  administration  as  that  of  the  Tibetan  monks 
is  an  anomaly  which  could  only  have  continued  to  exist  under  very 
exceptional  physical  and  climatic  circumstances.  Sooner  or  later,  it 
must  become  evident  to  the  world  at  large,  as  it  was  evident  to  Warren 
Hastings,  that  the  opening  up  of  the  Himalayan  plateau  to  trade  and 
commerce  is  a matter  as  profitable  to  its  inhabitants  as  to  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  India.  The  natural  markets  of  Tibet  are  in  India,  and  not 
in  China  or  Russia,  and  circumstances  may  again  arise  to  compel  us  to 
assert  that  independence  does  not  mean  isolation,  and  that  our  interests 
in  Nepal  and  Bhutan  require  us  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  in  Lhassa. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  a notice,  however  brief  and  inadequate,  of 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s  book  without  mentioning  the  political 
questions  which  led  to  his  mission.  But  the  book  is  far  more  than  a 
defence  of  Lord  Curzon’s  frontier  policy,  or  of  its  author’s  conduct  of 
negotiations  with  the  most  obstructive,  dilatory,  and  elusive  race  in  the 
world.  As  a book  of  travel  it  can  challenge  comparison  with  its  most 
successful  rivals.  It  has  also  an  extraordinarily  vivid  human  interest, 
and  as  an  unconscious  portrait  of  its  author’s  personality  it  is  as  fascinating 
a record  as  any  we  can  remember  to  have  read.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband 
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writes  frankly  and  vigorously,  and  gives  us  a vivid  picture  of  his  sensations 
and  emotions  on  the  adventurous  march  to  Lhassa  and  back.  The  expedi- 
tion was  often  in  tight  places,  and  its  leaders  can  never  have  been  without 
serious  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  men  under  their  charge.  Of  these 
matters  Sir  Francis  writes  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  frankness  and 
modesty. 

His  main  argument  is  stated  with  a reticence  and  moderation  which  can- 
not but  arouse  the  respect  and  sympathy  even  of  those  who  most  differ  from 
him  in  opinion.  He  makes  no  complaints  and,  in  spite  of  disappointments 
which  are  plainly  more  patriotic  than  personal,  indulges  in  no  reproaches 
or  recriminations.  For  the  moment,  the  curtain  has  again  descended 
on  the  snow-clad  plateaux  of  Tibet,  and  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the 
march  to  Lhassa  has  once  more  become  a matter  of  controversy.  But 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  extraordinary  and  unique  isolation  of  Tibet 
is  already  breaking  down  before  Chinese  expansion,  and  it  may  once  more 
be  necessary  for  the  Indian  administration  to  assert  the  right  claimed  by 
all  civilised  governments  to  peaceful  trade  with  their  neighbours. 

A careful  consideration  must  then  be  given  to  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband’s  assertion  that  the  Chumbi  valley  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
north-eastern  frontier  and  must  be  re-occupied.  In  any  case,  the  time 
can  hardly  be  far  distant  when  we  must  refuse  to  continue  to  be  unrepre- 
sented at  the  capital  of  a country  which  has  a common  boundary  with 
British  India  along  its  whole  northern  border.  Isolation  has  its  obvious 
dangers  (as  this  book  very  vividly  shows)  in  encouraging  ignorant 
presumption.  Even  on  philanthropic  grounds  we  must  wish  that  the  lay 
population  of  Tibet  may  discover  how  wasteful  and  onerous  an  adminis- 
tration of  thousands  of  unproductive  priests  must  be  in  a sterile  and 
thinly  populated  country. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband  has  stated  his  case  so  fairly  and  candidly 
that  his  book  is  remarkably  free  from  partisan  excesses  of  statement. 
He  conceals  nothing,  extenuates  nothing,  and  his  account  of  his  expedition 
is  not  so  much  an  apology  as  a plain,  manly,  and  vigorous  statement  of 
fact.  His  suggestions  as  to  our  future  policy  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  and  appreciation  in  India,  and  the  new  Viceroy  may  well  be 
congratulated  on  having  ready  to  his  hand  so  luminous,  unvarnished 
and  business-like  an  account  of  the  Tibetan  problem.  The  book  is  one 
of  which  the  Anglo-Indian  services  may  well  be  proud.  One  of  its  most 
pleasing  traits  is  the  generous  praise  and  thanks  which  the  author  renders 
to  his  comrades  and  assistants  and  to  the  various  officials  in  India  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  No  more  interesting  and,  indeed,  fascinating 
instance  of  semi-official  literature  is  known  to  us,  and  Sir  Francis  may 
count  on  his  very  able  work  becoming  a standard  authority  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  “ Zakpho.” 
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The  Bengal  Highlands. 

Chota  Nagpore,  a Little-known  Province  of  the  Empire.  By  F.  B.  Bradley- 
Birt,  I.C.S.  Second  Edition.  12s.  6d.  net.  London : Smith, 

Elder  and  Company.  1910. 

It  is  only  just  and  only  becoming  that  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  should  dedicate 
the  second  edition,  “ enlarged  and  revised,”  of  his  now  well-known  work 
on  Chota  Nagpore  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  administrator- 
journalist  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter.  On  Mr.  Bradley-Birt’s  shoulders 
(somewhat  less  broad,  it  may  be,  than  those  of  his  predecessor)  has 
descended  a portion  at  least  of  the  mantle  of  the  author  of  the  Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal.  Sir  William,  like  his  imitator,  strove  to  make  India, 
and  especially  Bengal,  intelligible  to  un travelled  Englishmen,  but  he  also 
wrote  for  experts  and  with  a serious  attention  to  fact  and  style  which  may 
give  to  at  least  one  of  his  books  some  chance  of  surviving  as  literature. 
Mr.  Bradley-Birt  (except,  perhaps,  in  his  book  on  Persia)  hardly  aims 
higher  than  to  be  the  Cook  of  armchair  travel  in  the  regions  best  known 
to  him.  He  “ personally  conducts  ” his  reader,  and  succeeds  admirably 
in  making  him  realise  how  different  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  scenery 
of  the  land  they  inhabit  are  from  the  familiar  surroundings  of  untravelled 
Englishmen.  It  is  plain  that  he  writes  rapidly  and  with  ease,  and  his 
book,  even  after  enlargement  and  revision,  has  all  the  merits  and  some  of 
the  defects  of  such  facility.  He  gives  us  nothing  that  is  not  easy  to  read 
and  easy  to  remember,  and  his  sketch  is  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to 
be,  something  that  makes  a more  general  appeal  to  the  popular  mind 
than  a more  elaborate  picture  would  supply.  Sometimes  his  fluency 
becomes  almost  careless.  For  instance,  on  page  11,  we  are  almost  led 
to  believe  that  the  word  Nag-bamsi  means  “ snake-crowned  ” and  not 
“ belonging  to  the  c snake  ’ family.”  We  should  like  some  authority 
for  the  confident  assertion  that  “ the  serpent  in  the  legend,  of  course 
represents  the  Devil,  and  to  be  able  to  claim  relationship  with  him  is 
considered  ‘ a very  ancient  and  honourable  connection.’  ” Sometimes 
Mr.  Bradley-Birt  indulges  in  a laxity  of  phrase  which  is  frankly  slang, 
as  when  he  says  of  the  difficulty  in  providing  husbands  for  Ho  girls,  that 
“it  is  hard  luck  on  the  ladies.”  Sometimes,  again,  his  attempts  to  be 
arch  will  seem  to  an  Anglo-Indian  reader  to  miss  their  point,  as  when  he 
remarks  of  these  same  Ho  girls  when  they  do  succeed  in  getting  husbands 
that  “ in  fact,  so  happy  is  the  lot  of  the  wife  that  it  has  been  whispered 
that  henpecked  husbands  are  not  unknown  in  the  Kolhan.”  Is  it  a fact 
(page  114)  that  in  the  Santal  country  tiles  are  made  by  the  potter  on 
his  wheel  ? And  are  the  Chil-vindhu  (page  125)  vulture  slayers,  and  not, 
as  our  reading  of  Mr.  Kipling  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  killers  of  kites  ? 
But  these  are  but  slight  blemishes  in  an  extremely  lively  and  entertaining 
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account  of  a most  interesting  land  and  people.  The  book  has,  moreover, 
an  historical  interest,  and  may,  a hundred  years  hence,  rank  with 
Boswell’s  Journal  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebrides.  Coal  mines, 
tea  gardens,  iron-foundries,  and  railways,  these  are  the  influences  which 
are  conspiring  to  destroy  the  primitive  charm  of  the  country  which 
Mr.  Bradley-Birt  describes  with  a contagious  sympathy.  As  he  himself 
says,  “ to  those  who  know  it,  Chota  Nagpore  has  a charm  all  its  own.” 
Much  of  this  charm  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  is  able  to  convey  to  his  readers 
without  holding  out  the  “ gaudy  advertisement  ” which  he  somewhat 
mysteriously  mentions  in  the  previous  sentence.  He  writes  easily, 
frankly,  pleasantly  of  a picturesque  region  inhabited  by  an  attractive 
and  varied  population,  whose  customs  and  beliefs  are  set  forth  with  much 
vivacity  and  sympathy.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  Mr.  Bradley-Birt’s  modesty 
that  makes  him  continue  to  write  in  his  second  edition  of  Chota  Nagpore 
as  “ a little-known  province  of  the  Empire.”  We  are  delighted  to  find 
that  bis  first  edition  has  had  the  success  it  deserves,  and  we  can  promise 
all  readers  of  the  second  issue  a pleasant  hour  or  two  with  so  accomplished 
and  entertaining  a cicerone. 

The  Land  of  Promise. 

The  Incas  of  Peru.  By  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.  10s.  6d.  Smith, 
Elder  & Co.  1910. 

For  more  than  half  a century  Sir  Clements  Markham  has  been  a keen 
student  of  Peru,  which  he  first  visited  as  a naval  cadet  of  fourteen,  when 
he  came  under  the  fascinating  spell  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  His 
imagination  was  further  fired  by  the  reading  of  Prescott’s  Conquest  of 
Peru , which  was  just  published,  and  he  never  rested  till  he  was  able  to 
make  an  expedition  himself  into  that  country  so  full  of  historio  and 
scientific  problems.  It  is  some  fifty  years  since  his  return,  but  his  interest 
has  never  waned,  and  he  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  every  possible 
source  of  information,  intending  at  some  time  to  write  a detailed  history 
of  Peru.  The  age  of  eighty  having  been  reached  before  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  design,  he  has  now  modified  it  and  published  a series  of 
essays  giving  us  the  result  of  his  life-long  studies. 

The  paramount  interest  of  this  country  has  for  centuries  centred 
round  Lake  Titicaca  ; on  the  southern  shores  there  are  mysterious  ruins 
of  “ a vast  city  containing  temples,  palaces,  judgment  halls,  or  whatever 
fancy  may  reconstruct  among  the  ruins,  with  statues,  elaborately  carved 
sculptures,  in  a region  where  corn  will  not  ripen,  and  which  could  not 
possibly  support  a dense  population.”  The  solution  to  the  problem 
thus  presented  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  theory  that,  when  this  great 
city  was  built,  the  Andes  were  some  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  feet 
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lower  than  they  now  are,  and,  therefore,  did  not  absorb  every  drop  of 
moisture  from  the  trade  winds  as  they  do  to-day. 

Coming  to  the  thirteenth  century,  Sir  Clements  Markham  gives  an 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  noted  for  its  excellent 
government,  and  its  subsequent  subjection  to  Spanish  rule  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  adventurers  who  ruthlessly  massacred  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  subverted  the  morals  of  the  remainder  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  last  survivor  of  these  conquerors  makes  a confession  in  his  will, 
to  the  effect  that  he  realises  that  he  and  his  countrymen  have  destroyed 
by  evil  example  the  people,  who  on  their  arrival  had  such  a splendid  system 
of  government  and  an  admirable  code  of  morals,  so  that  “ now  these 
natives  from  doing  no  evil  have  changed  into  people  who  now  do  no  good, 
or  very  little.” 

Of  Toledo,  the  cruel  Governor  who  so  unjustly  condemned  to  death 
the  last  of  the  Incas,  it  is  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Spain,  Philip  II. 
received  him  coldly,  remarking  that  he  had  been  “ sent  out  not  to  kill 
kings  but  to  serve  kings.”  Vast  sums  of  money  were  paid  over  in 
ransoms,  etc.,  to  the  Spaniards,  but  “ a far  greater  amount  was  concealed, 
and  has  never  yet  been  found,  though  the  secret  has  been  handed  down, 
and  on  one  occasion  a small  portion  was  used  in  the  interests  of  the  people.” 
The  chief  to  whom  the  secret  was  then  revealed  took  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
after  which  “ the  then  guardian  took  him  blindfold  to  the  place  where  the 
vast  treasure  was  concealed.  He  had  to  wade  up  a stream  for  a long 
distance.  His  eyes  were  then  dazzled  by  the  enormous  masses  of  gold, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  take  enough  to  meet  his  needs.  He  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Spaniards.  No  one  else  has  ever  been  admitted 
to  the  secret,”  for  the  above  guardian  died  without  transmitting  it. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  kindly  supplied  by  the  publishers, 
speaks  volumes  as  to  scenery  and  mode  of  passage  from  side  to  side  of 
a ravine. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Reclus. 

The  World  of  To-day.  A Survey  of  the  Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  Globe 
as  seen  in  Travel  and  Commerce.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.  6 Vols. 
£2  8s.  New  Edition.  Gresham  Publishing  Company.  1910. 

This  emphatically  monumental  book  of  reference,  which  was  published 
in  1904,  has  already  reached  a fourth  edition.  The  book  is  intended  to 
present  a popular  survey  of  the  present  day  geographical,  economical, 
historical,  archaeological  and  social  aspects  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
globe.  It  is  in  short  a kind  of  panorama  of  the  world  of  our  day,  and  we 
think  that  the  intention  of  the  series  has  been  thoroughly  and  most  con- 
scientiously carried  out.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  in  an  elaborate 
work  of  this  kind,  taking  the  whole  world  for  its  province,  is  to  keep 
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the  perspective  right  and  to  maintain  a due  sense  of  historical  and 
topographical  proportion,  and  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff,  a writer  of  sound 
judgment,  wide  sympathy,  and  possessing  a personal  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  countries  described  (having  travelled  himself  widely 
in  four  continents)  is  the  one  man  for  the  work.  He  has  certainly 
supplied  within  the  limits  of  time  and  space  allowed  him  a thoroughly 
readable  account  of  the  geographical,  political,  ethnological  and  social 
features  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world.  Then  natural  history  and 
scenery  are  not  neglected,  while  there  are  readable  excursions  into 
historical  topics  when  necessary.  What  adds  very  much  to  the  practical 
value  of  this  series  are  the  carefully  compiled  statistical  and  commercial 
facts  carefully  brought  up  to  date  and  embodied  separately  in  an  appendix, 
so  that  readers,  who  only  require  entertainment  and  fight  shy  of  solid 
instructions,  need  not  be  annoyed  with  these  facts  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Fanes  and  Fens- 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Cambridge  and  Ely.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 

Conybeare.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Gibbs.  6s.  Macmillan. 

1910. 

Books  dealing  with  our  great  university  towns  rarely  succeed  in 
catching  the  elusive  glamour  which  is  created  by  the  contents  of  memorial 
buildings  and  young  life.  The  volume  before  us  is  happily  an  exception. 
Mr.  Conybeare  has  a light  and  picturesque  style  : he  rises  to  his  subject 
with  interest.  He  does  not  overload  his  descriptions  with  unnecessary 
detail,  and  he  certainly  succeeds  in  giving  his  readers  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  development  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  means  also  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  For,  unlike  Oxford,  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
from  the  architectural  standpoint,  is  practically  the  University.  Apart 
from  its  college  and  one  or  two  churches  Cambridge  is  a very  ordinary 
little  market  town.  Whereas  Oxford,  where  colleges  are  individually, 
perhaps,  less  picturesque,  is  surely  the  most  beautiful  city  in  England. 
Where  much  is  good  it  is  difficult  to  particularise.  Still,  we  would  like 
to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  admirable  account  of  Trinity  College. 
It  only  occupies  some  twenty  pages,  but  there  is  not  a superfluous  word, 
and  he  who  reads  it  can  easily  grasp  the  gradual  growth  of  what  is  assuredly 
the  most  noble  collegiate  institute  in  the  whole  world.  Ex  pede  Herculem. 
There  are  many  other  colleges  not  less  charmingly  described. 

The  town  of  Cambridge,  however,  represents  only  half  the  contents  of 
the  volume,  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  Ely  and 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  We  happen  to  know  that  county  well. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  peculiar  features  more  graphically. 
And  the  fen  country  is  entirely  unlike  any  other  part  of  England.  It 
is  low  lying  and  exceeding  damp.  Sluggish  streams  meander  through 
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oozy  meadows.  Yet  it  has  a charm  of  its  own,  and  that  charm  the 
author  succeeds  in  conveying. 

Our  author  will,  no  doubt,  forgive  us  in  suggesting  that,  perhaps,  he 
knows  more  about  Cambridge  than  he  does  about  Newmarket.  “ The  Two 
Thousand,”  we  assure  him,  is  a classic  contest  for  three-year-olds  that 
takes  place  in  the  latter  end  of  spring.  It  is  not  the  name  of  one  of  the 
“ back-end  ” meetings. 

Excellent  as  is  the  text,  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Giles  are 
not  less  excellent.  They  in  nowise  lose  in  comparison  with  other  artists 
who  have  illustrated  this  charming  series.  There  is  a simplicity  and 
breadth  in  his  drawing  which  is  most  unusual  in  architectural  illustration. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  better  than  the  drawing  of  “ Ely  Lantern  ” ? 
Not  only  is  the  famous  masterpiece  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  most  exquisitely 
depicted,  but  the  artist  has  conveyed  with  the  most  subtle  art  the  peculiar 
soft  haze  in  which,  for  so  many  days  in  the  year,  the  towers  of  Ely  are 
enveloped. 

Artistic  Photography 

The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography . A.  J.  Anderson.  12s.  6d.  net.  Stanley 
Paul  & Co. 

At  the  Photographic  Salon  of  1909  there  were  exhibited  some  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  D.  0.  Hill. 
To  the  astonishment  of  not  a few,  this  exhibition  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  modern  men  whose  work  will  bear  comparison  with  his. 
There  is  far  too  great  a tendency  in  the  present  time  to  poach  on  the 
preserves  of  the  painter  instead  of  seeking  to  “ conquer  the  method  of 
pure  photography,”  in  which  realm  we  have  most  able  exponents,  such 
as  Will  Cadby,  F.  H.  Evans,  Keighley  and  others.  “ Photography,” 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  “ is  a new  art,  which  must  be  clothed  in  a garment 
of  her  own — a garment  to  be  fashioned  with  much  careful  thought 
and  not  in  a garment  that  was  fashioned  for  painting  ....  if  photo- 
graphy is  to  take  a recognised  place  amongst  the  methods  of  artistic 
expression  it  must  have  some  essential  quality  that  cannot  be  equalled  by 
the  employment  of  any  other  medium  ; . . . . and  since  photography 
is  in  reality  a method  of  working  in  tone  we  must  look  for  its  artistic 
quality  in  the  drawing  of  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shade.” 

As  canbe  gathered  from  the  above,  our  author  in  his  most  fascinating 
book  is  a keen  advocate  of  pure  photography,  which  he  rightly  deems 
capable  of  great  development.  He  has  arranged  his  topics  remarkably 
well,  and  the  volume  abounds  in  felicitous  epigrams,  which  will  render  it 
of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  produce  the  best  possible  illustrations 
to  their  travel  records.  His  remarks  d propos  of  “ tone  and  impres- 
sionism ” are  distinctly  pithy  and  practical ; for  instance,  “ A real  impres- 
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sionist  of  the  camera  learns  to  see  things  by  their  values  rather  than  by 
their  details.” 

Mr.  Anderson  demands  of  an  artistic  photograph  that  it  4 4 must  have 
qualities  similar  to  those  of  an  ideal  gentleman  : it  must  be  strong  in 
character  without  being  assertive  ; it  must  be  refined  without  being 
vague  or  uncertain  ; it  must  also  resemble  the  quiet  reserved  man, 
who  yet  has  lots  in  him.” 

The  chapters  on  44  values  ” and  44  tone  and  key  ” are  full  of  suggestive- 
ness to  the  pictorial  photographer.  It  is  in  the  right  rendering  of  values 
and  the  selection  of  the  key  in  which  to  produce  our  work  that  the  real 
individuality  of  the  artist  is  brought  out.  But  our  author  very  wisely 
guards  against  the  weakness  that  is  often  seen  when  a limited  portion  of 
scale  of  light  is  used,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of  emphasis. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  than  theory  in  this  book.  It  is  full  of 
practical  advice  and  technical  hints. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  some  of  the  work  of  the 
most  notable  of  early  and  modern  pictorial  photographers,  and  it  would 
be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  mention  any  one  in  particular.  But  we  feel 
constrained  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  work  of  D.  O.  Hill,  as  an 
early  worker,  would  indeed  be  hard  to  beat. 

F.  R.  B. 

John  Bull  and  Russian  Bear  in  Persia. 

Persia  and  Turkey  in  Revolt.  By  David  Fraser.  12s.  6d.  London  : 
Blackwood  and  Sons.  1910. 

Here  is  a book  of  travel  which  has  a peculiar  value  and  importance 
at  the  present  moment,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  such 
purely  impressionist  views  of  Persia  as  those  of  Pierre  Loti  and  Mr. 
Bradley-Birt,  or,  indeed,  with  Lord  Curzon’s  early  investigations  into 
Persian  problems.  Mr.  Fraser  had  made  a previous  study,  recorded  in 
his  excellent  books,  44  The  Marches  of  Hindustan  ” and  44  The  Short 
Cut  to  India,”  and  he  was  employed  by  The  Times , at  literally  forty- 
eight  hours’  notice,  to  report  on  recent  political  developments  in  Turkey 
and,  especially,  Persia.  A hard-headed  Scot,  with  all  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  a man  with  an  open  mind  and  a keen  eye,  a better  correspondent 
for  such  a purpose  could  hardly  have  been  found.  Kindly  and  sympathetic 
in  his  dealings  with  Orientals,  his  mind  was  unwarped  by  the  humanitarian 
enthusiasms,  which  have  led  some  untravelled  sympathisers  with  the 
Persian  Nationalists  to  see  in  their  revolt  against  their  ancient  system 
of  government  something  corresponding  to  the  fight  for  Italian  liberty. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  a 44  pawky  ” Scottish  sense  of  humour,  and  his  slyly 
grave  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mejliss  in  1907  would  have  given 
Dean  Swift  high  enjoyment  if  he  could  have  read  this  strictly  veracious 
and  matter  of  fact  tale  of  events,  more  grotesque  and  surprising  than 
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anything  thaUhe  himself  imagined  at  Laputa.  Out  of  all  this  burlesque 
confusion  and^disorder  may  yet  come  peace  and  prosperity — if  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  can  arrive  at  a genuine  and  practical  understanding. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  described  with  much  gusto  and  vivacity  how  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  collapse  were  simply  due  to  misunderstandings  between 
M.  de  Hart  wig  and  our  representative.  Sir  George  Barclay  and  young 
M.  Sabline  have  understood  one  another  better,  and  the  Persian  problem 
is  for  the  moment  less  critical.  But  it  is  well  that  every  Englishman 
who  has  a vote  should  know  what  the  present  condition  of  Persia  is,  and 
we  can  think  of  no  source  of  information  more  convincing,  more  impartial 
or  more  lively  than  Mr.  Fraser’s  book.  Theoretically,  Persia  should  be 
a buffer  state  between  us  and  Russia,  as  Upper  Burmah  was  once  a buffer 
state  between  India  and  French  Indo-China.  But  when  Burmese  incom- 
petence and  inefficiency  led  the  French  administration  to  cast  covetous 
eyes  on  Mandalay,  the  annexation  of  King  Theebaw’s  dominions  became 
a necessity.  Tyranny  and  misgovernment,  unhappily,  are  not  only  a 
curse  to  the  lands  affected  by  them  ; they  inevitably  lend  a bias  and 
direction  to  the  policy  of  powerful  neighbours.  In  Northern  Persia 
Russian  influence  is  now  only  baulked  by  such  absurd  expedients  as  the 
periodical  taking  of  refuge  by  thousands  of  malcontents  in  the  British 
Embassy.  In  Southern  Persia,  our  own  sphere  of  influence,  brigandage 
and  rapine  prevail.  When  we  call  upon  the  Persian  Government  to 
assert  its  authority,  it  mildly  and  half  humorously  pleads  the  paralysing 
effect  of  the  Russian  occupation  (for  it  is  little  else)  of  the  capital.  We 
would  fain  leave  the  Persians  to  reform  themselves,  but  they  know  that 
the  Russian  is  at  the  door,  and  may  burst  it  open  at  any  time.  Of  these 
and  other  such  matters  Mr.  Fraser  discourses  with  ample  knowledge  and 
authority,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  with  a genial  sense  of  humour 
which  adds  force  and  relief  to  his  narrative.  His  book,  however,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  diplomacy  and  politics,  but  contains  much  that 
will  amuse  and  interest  those  who  find  it  difficult  or  repugnant  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  Persian  intrigue  and  chicane.  His  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pictures  and  the  admirably  clear  sketch  map  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  general  reader,  and  especially  to  those 
who  find  a difficulty  in  recognising  that  the  constitutional  movement 
in  Persia  has  not  yet  transformed  its  people.  Amiable,  intelligent, 
indefatigably  astute  in  turning  to  their  own  uses  the  waverings  and 
hesitations  of  Western  rulers  and  their  agents,  the  Persians  of  to-day 
are  singularly  different  from  their  Afghan  neighbours,  and  lack  the 
virility  and  vigour  of  the  Turks.  Of  what  Mr.  Fraser  says  of  our 
diplomacy  in  Turkey,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak.  There, 
and  in  Mesopotamia,  we  have  allowed  Germany  to  assert  her  influence, 
and  we  may  yet  find  the  Kaiser’s  ambitions  an  embarrassment  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf.  44  We,”  says  Mr.  Fraser,  44  have  stood  aloof,  and  have 
not  endeavoured  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  aspirations  of  the  new 
regime , though  the  unparalleled  reception  accorded  to  our  Ambassador 
on  his  arrival  in  Constantinople  gave  us  an  unrivalled  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Possibly  such  a course  would  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  British  statesmanship.  But  Germany  has  thrown  tradition 
to  the  winds  and  is  now  reaping  the  benefit.  There  is  another  side  to 
this  question,  and  it  is  that  Germany  has  had  an  axe  to  grind,  and  has 
ground  it  with  uncommon  skill,  while  we  have  proved  our  disinterested- 
ness by  our  lofty  indifference  whether  we  pleased  the  Turks  or  not. 
It  may  be  that  we  will  come  out  top  after  all ; but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  the  cold  comfort  of  knowing  that  our  superiority  has  distinctly 
helped  to  make  Turkish  policy  the  aggressive  thing  it  is  to-day.” 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Fraser  is  a patriotic  and  vigorous  Scots 
journalist.  At  times  his  style  betrays  him.  In  the  passage  quoted 
above  is  a 44  -will  ” where  an  Englishman  would  have  written  44  shall,” 
and  elsewhere  Mr.  Fraser  writes  44  whenever  ” in  accordance  with  the 
Scottish  colloquial  usage  rather  than  with  the  meaning  applied  to  it 
(perhaps  wrongly)  south  of  the  Tweed.  But  the  power  of  speaking  the 
purest  Shirazi  Persian  does  not  give  an  Ain-ud-Dowleh  practical  wisdom  ! 
Mr.  Fraser’s  book  is  distinctly  one  to  buy  and  read,  and  especially,  perhaps, 
for  those  who  are  opposed  to  vigorous  British  action  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  For  a book  so  candid,  honest,  and  plain  spoken  must  be  of  use 
to  any  unprejudiced  reader. 

A Mountaineer’s  Diary. 

Recollections  of  an  Old  Mountaineer.  By  Walter  Larden.  Illustrated 
from  Photographs.  14s.  net.  Edward  Arnold.  1910. 

Mr.  Walter  Larden’s  modest  memoir  will  prove  especially  attractive 
to  all  true  lovers  of  the  mountains,  though  possibly  the  modern  school 
who  delight  in  peak  climbs  and  to  whom  a peak  is  only  interesting  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  difficult  44  bits  ” it  offers,  may  think 
his  experience  lacking  in  sensations,  and  consider  his  impressions  prosy. 
The  book  is  no  doubt  genially  discursive  and  the  narrative  occasionally 
disjointed,  but  it  is  a fascinating  volume  all  the  same.  Scattered 
through  the  pages  are  many  wise  maxims  and  much  sound  advice,  the 
fruit  of  the  experience  of  a quarter  of  a century’s  mountain  craft. 

The  author’s  remarks  on  climbers  generally  are  well  worth  quoting  : — 

44  There  are  two  main  classes  of  climbers.  I call  them  mountaineers 
and  crag-climbers  respectively.  As  in  most  cases  the  division  is 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  the  two  classes  overlap.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  define  the  two  if  one  takes  extreme  cases.  The  mountaineer  I take 
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to  be  the  man  who,  in  general,  because  he  is  drawn  to  and  loves  the 
mountain — though  a guide  may  become  a mountaineer  for  a living  only 
— learns  all  he  can  of  mountain  lore  ; seeks  to  become  sure-footed  and  a 
good  rock  climber  ; studies  the  conditions  that  determine  risk  from 
avalanches,  falling  stones,  crevasses  and  mist ; learns  to  judge  where 
he  can  safely  go  and  where  he  may  slip  ; acquires  an  eye  for  routes  ; 
and  in  every  way  qualifies  himself  to  a greater  or  less  extent  to  win  the 
‘ freedom  5 of  the  Alps.  He  can  call  himself  a mountaineer  when  he 
can  deal  with  mountains.  I class  as  mountaineering  not  only  the  climbing 
of  the  great  mountains,  but  also  the  traversing  of  easy  passes  such  as  those 
occurring  in  the  Binn-Devero-Tosa-Binn  round,  when  these  are  altered 
and  disguised  by  spring  snow,  or  the  safe  passage  through  lower  mountain 
groups,  where  nothing  worse  occurs  than  the  cliffs  that  so  often  cut  off 
the  higher  pastures  from  the  valley  bottom,  when  mist  hangs  on  the 
heights  and  bewilders,  hopelessly,  the  inexperienced. 

“ In  the  main  the  guiding  principle  of  the  mountaineer  is  to  choose 
the  best  route  and  to  avoid  difficulties  ; though,  in  these  later  days 
especially,  he  may  sometimes  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  attack  a mountain 
on  its  more  difficult  side  and  apply  his  principles  only  to  choose  the 
best  route  up  this  side/’ 

Mr.  Larden  has  a flair  for  acquiring  out-of  the-way  bits  of  information 
concerning  the  manner  and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
thrown. 

Some  startling  information  is  given  in  the  medicinal  uses  to  which 
scorpions  are  put. 

“ Every  year  Italian  scorpion-dealers  traverse  the  Swiss  valleys  to  sell 
scorpions  for  the  preparation  of  scorpion  oil — especially  the  mountain 
valleys,  since  in  the  plains  and  towns  this  oil  can  be  obtained  at  the 
chemists,  who  get  their  scorpions  direct  from  Italy.  This  scorpion  oil 
is  a very  ancient  and  indispensable  household  remedy,  and  its  use  is  at 
least  some  hundreds  of  years  old  ; so  he  believes. 

“It  is  prepared  by  putting  some  ten  living  scorpions  into  a half  litre 
of  good  olive  oil,  cold,  and  leaving  them  there  some  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  until  they  are  dead.  You  then  pour  the  oil  off  into  another 
vessel,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  application  is  the  same  whether 
the  patient  be  man  or  beast.  In  the  case  of  snake  bites,  you  wash  the 
place  out  with  salt  water  first,  and  then  rub  the  oil  into  the  bite  and  all 
over  the  swollen  part,  rubbing  always  in  the  direction  of  the  bite.  So 
also  with  poisonous  insect  bites. 

“ This  oil  is,  in  general,  for  external  use.  But  there  are  people  who, 
when  suffering  from  severe  internal  pains  of  which  they  do  not  know 
the  cause,  take  some  drops  of  the  scorpion  oil  internally  in  camomile 
tea  (!)” 
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Colonial  Small  Beer. 

Three  Years  in  Tristan  da  Cunha.  By  K.  M.  Barrow.  Skeffington  and 
Son.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  a volcanic  island  almost  half-way  beween  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Cape  Town,  was  discovered  in  1506  by  a Portuguese 
voyager,  after  whom  it  was  named,  but  was  taken  possession  of  and 
occupied  by  a British  garrison  in  1816  as  a safeguard  against  would-be 
rescuers  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  which,  though  some  one  thousand 
two  hundred  miles  distant,  is  its  nearest  inhabited  neighbour.  The 
difficulties  of  landing  are  frequently  insuperable,  so  that  though  vessels 
often  pass  within  sight  of  it,  they  seldom  come  near  enough  even  to 
communicate  with  the  men,  who  will  row  out  long  distances  in  the  often 
vain  hope  of  intercepting  one.  Their  disappointment  on  failure  may  be 
imagined  when  one  realises  that  on  these  passing  vessels  the  inhabitants 
depend  for  their  supplies  of  clothing  and  groceries.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  British  occupation  lasted  but  into  the 
next  year,  and  the  island  would  have  been  left  desolate  once  more  had 
not  three  men  obtained  leave  to  remain  behind.  From  time  to  time  their 
number  was  increased,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  shipwrecks,  wives  were 
imported,  and  there  gradually  grew  up  a little  colony,  British  in  name 
but  of  varied  nationality,  which  in  1905  numbered  seventy-one,  of  whom 
only  ten  had  ever  been  out  of  the  island.  Just  about  this  time,  in 
response  to  an  appeal  in  the  Standard  for  a clergyman  to  work  amongst 
them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrow,  after  enormous  difficulties  in  transport  and 
landing,  took  up  their  abode  there. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  volume  form  very  interesting  reading, 
and  it  is  therefore  most  disappointing  that  after  these  Mrs.  Barrow 
should  have  apparently  simply  given  to  the  public  her  diary  which,  while 
containing  many  items  of  interest,  wearies  the  reader,  for  they  must  be 
sought  like  a needle  in  a haystack  of  trivial  every-day  events.  They 
serve  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  terrible  monotony  and  isolation  of  life 
on  such  an  island,  but  had  Mrs.  Barrow  extracted  the  items  of  general 
interest,  and  given  them  in  narrative  form  similar  to  that  of  the  first 
chapters,  we  might  have  had  a small  readable  volume  instead  of  the 
tediously  lengthy  one  produced.  The  original  photographs  reproduced 
illustrate  the  subject  well. 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Travel. 

Travel  Handbook  and  Calendar , 1911.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  S.  Lunn,  M.D. 
Continental  Travel,  Limited.  1910. 

The  travel  handbook  issued  by  the  Continental  Travel,  Limited,  though 
at  first  suggesting  merely  a glorified  programme  of  these  popular  tours, 
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contains  some  very  readable  and  instructive  articles  on  continental  travel, 
contributed  by  well-known  writers.  For  instance,  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson 
writes  an  appreciation  of  “ Wengen  in  Winter,”  which  has  all  the 
literary  finish  one  associates  with  this  well-known  author.  He  also  con- 
tributes an  article  entitled  “ A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  in  which 
he  shows  himself  a convincing  advocate  of  the  winter  charms  of  Grindel- 
wald.  Incidentally  a highly  characteristic  and  very  amusing  anecdote 
of  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone  is  given.  It  seems  that  at  a country  house 
one  morning  the  guests  were  discussing  at  breakfast  the  right  way  of 
packing  a sponge-bag,  when  the  sponge  has  been  used  and  is  consequently 
water-logged.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  apparently  been  solely  absorbed 
by  his  morning’s  correspondence,  suddenly  closed  the  discussion  by 
informing  the  party  that  they  were  all  wrong.  “ The  only  proper  method 
is  to  wrap  it  up  in  your  bath-towel,  and  stamp  upon  it.  Then  put  it 
in  your  sponge-bag.  You  will  find  it  perfectly  dry.”  Among  other 
noteworthy  contributions  is  a breezy  description  of  a winter  holiday 
at  Kandersteg  by  Mr.  Harold  Spender. 

Biskra , Sidi-Okra  and  the  Desert.  By  Joseph  C.  Hyam,  author  of  The 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Algiers.  Many  illustrations.  4s.  Hyam  & Co., 
Algiers.  1910. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hyam,  who  edits  the  Algerian  Advertiser , and  has  also  written 
a very  successful  guide  to  Algiers  (now  in  its  eighth  edition),  has  turned 
his  attention  to  Biskra,  which  descriptive  writers  are  fond  of  terming 
the  “ City  of  Palm  Trees  ” or  “ Queen  of  the  Desert.”  The  guide  is 
distinctly  interesting  and  readable,  and  gives  the  maximum  of  information 
on  Biskra  and  the  desert  regions.  The  wood-cuts  illustrating  the 
customs,  habits,  costumes,  etc.,  of  the  various  tribes  of  this  region  are  a 
noteworthy  feature.  Altogether  this  little  guide,  which  is  unusually 
complete  as  well  as  practical,  deserves  to  be  as  great  a success  as  the  same 
author’s  guide  to  Algiers. 


The  Travel  Book  of  the  Year  Competition- 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  again  this  year  a Plebiscite  of  our  readers  on  the  Best  Travel 
Books  of  the  year,  selected  from  the  hooks  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration  during 
1910. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  — The  three  most  important  Travel  Books  of  1910  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration,  to  be  given  in 

order  of  merit.  (“  Trans-Himalaya”  and  “ The  North  Pole  ” are  barred.) 

2.  — The  prizes  will  be  allotted  to  the  competitors  whose  lists  agree  nearest  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

The  first  prize  will  be  £2  2s. ; the  second  prize  £ 1 1*.;  and  the  third  prize  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Magazine. 

3.  — All  replies  to  reach  the  Editorial  Offices,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  by  the  first  post  of  December  15th, 

1910.  No  postcards  admitted. 

4.  — No  coupons  required. 

5.  — Only  one  selection  from  each  competitor  allowed. 

6.  — Should  there  be  less  than  a hundred  competitors  the  prizes  will  be  halved,  namely,  £1  Is.,  10s.  6d.,  and 

6 months’  subscription  respectively. 


London  to  Bombay  in  a week. 

The  possibility  of  a direct  railway 
to  India  has  often  been  discussed, 
but,  according  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times , there  is  a probability  of  this 
great  scheme  being  seriously  taken 
in  hand  by  a group  of  Russian 
financiers.  These  gentlemen  are 
promoting  an  international  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  a trunk 
railway  from  the  Caucasus  to  British 
Baluchistan  via  Persia.  Then,  the 
promoters  are  of  opinion,  that  “ due 
examination  of  the  commercial, 
political  and  geographical  factors 
must,  ipso  facto , decide  in  favour  of 
this,  the  shortest  cut  to  India.” 
It  is  estimated  that  should  this 
railway  be  completed,  the  journey 
from  London  to  Bombay  might 
easily  be  accomplished  within  a 
week.  It  is  proposed  that  the  new 
railway  should  start  from  Baku, 
to  which  town  there  is  direct  railway 
communication  with  Europe.  It 
will  skirt  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
frontier  of  Persia,  and  it  will  then 
be  continued  via  Teheran  and  Kir- 
man  to  the  borders  of  Nushki,  in 
British  Baluchistan.  From  here 
there  is  now  railway  communication 
with  Quetta.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
section  within  Russian  and  British 
territory  should  be  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  respective 
countries,  but  the  Persian  section 
will  be  built  and  controlled  by  the 
International  Company.  The  latter 


section  will  be  1,100  miles,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
railway  will  not  exceed  £15,000,000. 

Certainly  this  route  has  the  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  time  at  all  events, 
over  the  Bagdad  route  via  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Kurachi,  as  this 
would  require  over  eleven  days. 
It  is  stated  that  the  journey  via  the 
proposed  new  route,  which  will  be 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  miles, 
from  London  to  Bombay,  would  cost 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  mail 
route  via  Brindisi. 

Legendary  Islands. 

Accounts  frequently  appear  i n the 
papers  of  islands  which  are  declared 
to  be  uncharted,  though  in  many 
cases  these  islets,  for  they  are  little 
more,  have  been  proved  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  are  popularly 
known  as  “ disappearing  islands.” 
Captain  J.  K.  Davis,  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  told  an 
interesting  story  of  a cruise  in  the 
“ Nimrod  ” last  year,  which  was 
undertaken  to  search  for  the  alleged 
but  uncharted  islands,  Emerald, 
Nimrod,  Dougherty  and  Royal  Com- 
pany in  the  Pacific.  It  seems  that 
most  of  these  islands  or  island 
groups  are  purely  legendary  and 
have  never  had  any  existence.  At 
all  events  a systematic  search  failed 
to  reveal  their  whereabouts.  In 
the  course  of  the  voyage  they  visited 
the  uninhabited  Macquarie  Island, 
where  they  obtained  a considerable 
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number  of  scientific  specimens,  but 
the  most  remarkable  find  was, 
perhaps,  that  of  a voluntarily 
marooned  Irishman,  who  it  appears 
had  been  left  there  at  his  own  request 
by  a sealer,  and  had  supported 
existence  on  the  somewhat  mono- 
tonous diet  of  “ hearts  and  tongues 
of  sea  elephants.” 

Railway  Expansion  in  China. 

The  British  Consul  at  Canton, 
in  his  last  report,  gives  some  inter- 
esting information  on  the  new  Canton 
railways. 

It  seems  that  the  construction 
of  the  Canton-Kowloon  line  has 
made  rapid  progress  of  late,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  month  it  will 
be  open  for  traffic  and  will  have 
reached  the  English  section.  When 
finished,  the  complete  line  will  be 
about  ninety  miles  long.  As  for 
the  English  line,  it  is  expected  that 
by  next  summer  there  will  be 
through  railway  communication  from 
Canton  to  Hong-Kong.  Then  the 
Canton-Hankow  railway  is  already 
completed  as  far  as  Ying  Tak, 
ninety  miles  from  Canton.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  penetration  of  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  by  rail  is  also  making 
headway  by  a very  important  branch 
line  connecting  the  Trans-Siberian 
trunk  line  to  Vladivostok,  with  that 
to  Peking,  and  extending  it  to  the 
River  Amur  at  Aigoun.  This  pro- 
jected line,  which  leaves  the  branch 
Peking  line  at  Sin-Ming-Ting,  cuts 
the  Trans-Siberian  trunk  line  at 
Tsitsikhar,  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  line.  It  is  said  that 
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the  line  will  be  built  with  American 
capital,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  cost  over  eight  million  pounds. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  rolling  stock 
and  material  will  be  furnished  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  Fate  of  Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Journal 
gives  a summary  of  the  official 
inquiry  by  the  French  authorities 
into  the  murder  of  this  promising 
young  explorer.  The  inquiry  serves 
to  substantiate  in  the  main  the  facts 
already  known,  though  further  minor 
details  were  elicited.  These  serve 
to  “ emphasize  the  courage  and 
determination  shown  by  the  traveller 
in  his  endeavour  to  press  on  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  when  the  safer 
course  would  have  been  to  wait 
until  the  way  became  clearer.  He 
had  left  Fort  Lamy  (on  the  Shari)  on 
December  30th,  1909,  and  travelling 
via  Moito,  Yao,  Birni,  and  Birket 
el  Fatma,  reached  Abesher,  the 
capital  of  Wadai,  on  March  4th. 
Dissuaded  by  the  French  officer  in 
charge  at  Abesher  from  continuing 
his  journey  at  once,  he  had  com- 
municated with  the  Sultan  of  Darfur, 
announcing  his  intended  passage 
through  that  country  ; but  learning 
meanwhile  that  Dar  Tama  (claimed 
by  the  French  as  belonging  to 
Wadai)  had  been  invaded  by  Darfur 
troops,  he  obtained  facilities  for  a 
visit  of  inspection  in  this  direction, 
the  French  officer  understanding  that 
he  would  return  shortly  to  Abesher. 
Setting  out  on  March  28th,  he  pushed 
on  to  Dar  Tama,  in  spite  of  the 
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remonstrances  of  the  native  official 
who  accompanied  him,  and  reached 
a small  village  close  to  Nieri,  on 
April  2nd.  The  cause  of  the  fracas 
in  which  the  traveller  met  his  death 
seems  to  have  been  correctly  given 
in  the  earlier  reports — viz.,  his  resist- 
ance to  the  attempt  to  take  him  by 
force  before  the  Sultan  of  Dar  Tama. 
One  of  his  men  fell  near  him  with  a 
wound  in  the  head,  and,  after  the 
retirement  of  the  assailants,  crawled 
to  the  spot  where  his  master  lay 
and  assured  himself  of  his  death, 
afterwards  making  his  escape. 
The  facts  are  substantiated  by 
the  testimony  of  seven  out  of  the 
eight  men  in  the  service  of  Lieut. 
Alexander  at  the  time.” 

R.  G.  S-  Lecture  Programme,  1910-11. 

The  following  is  the  provisional 
Programme  for  the  next  Session  : — 

December  5th. — Some  Results  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi’s  Karakoram 
Expedition.  By  Dr.  Filippo  de 
Filippi. 

December  19th. — The  French  Ant- 
arctic Expedition,  1909-10.  By  Dr. 

J.  B.  Charcot. 

January  16th,  1911. — The  “Michael 
Sars  ” North  Atlantic  Deep  Sea 
Expedition.  By  Sir  John  Murray, 

K. C.B.,  and  Dr.  Hjort. 

The  date  of  other  interesting 
lectures  are  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is 
probable  that  Major  P.  H.  Fawcett 
will  read  a paper  on  his  recent 
boundary  work  in  Bolivia,  while  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe,  the  late  Governor  of 
the  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  is 
expected  to  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Development  of  British  Central 


Africa.”  Some  valuable  information 
on  recent  mountain  exploration  in 
the  Himalayas  may  be  expected 
from  Dr.  Arthur  Neve  in  his  lecture, 
“ Researches  in  the  Himalayas.” 
Mrs.  Vassal,  whose  “ On  and  Off 
Duty  in  Annam  ” is  one  of  the  most 
popular  travel  books  published  this 
year,  will  give  one  of  the  Christmas 
lectures  to  young  people  on  January 
6th.  The  subject  will  be  “ An 
English  Lady’s  Experiences  in 
Annam.” 

Exploring  Notes. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  an  important 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  Captain  Scott’s  Antarctic 
expedition.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
geologist,  has  had  to  resign  his  post 
owing  to  illness,  and  his  place  is  to 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Priestly,  the 
geologist  who  accompanied  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  expedition.  The  “ Terra 
Nova  ” left  Port  Chaloner  (N.Z.)  on 
November  29th  for  the  Antarctic. 

Remarkable  statements  were  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  held  last  month. 
M.  Mabille,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  excavations 
at  Abydos  last  season,  declared  that 
the  society  had  decided  to  continue 
these  excavations  during  the  season 
1910-11  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  tomb  of  Menes,  and  Monsieur 
Mabille  considered  that  the  tomb 
of  the  first  reputed  King  of  Egypt 
was  more  likely  to  be  found  at 
Abydos  than  anywhere  else. 

Dr.  Frederick  Cook’s  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  twentieth  century 
Munchausen  is  not  seriously  im- 
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perilled  by  the  report  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  London  papers  by  Mr. 
Knud  Rasmussen,  who  had  managed 
to  interview  the  mysterious  Eskimos, 
who  were  alleged  by  Dr.  Cook  to 
have  accompanied  him  to  the  North 
Pole.  The  evidence  of  these  natives 
shows  that  the  pseudo-explorer 
hardly  went  a day’s  journey  on  the 
polar  ice. 

The  Duke  of  Veragua,  who  died 
recently  at  Madrid,  is  said  to  be 
the  last  descendant  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  was  popularly  known 
as  the  Admiral  of  the  Indies,  a title 
which  is  said  to  have  descended  to 
him  from  his  illustrious  ancestor. 
In  addition  to  this  he  possessed 
all  the  titles  that  a Spanish  noble- 
man could  hold,  but  his  tastes  were 
simple,  and  he  was  noted  for  his 
courtesy  and  liberality. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaunt,  who  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  woman  authority  on 
the  West  African  littoral,  after  the 
late  Miss  Rose  Kingsley,  intends 
starting  shortly  on  a very  interesting 
journey  in  these  regions.  The  journey 
will  begin  in  Senegal,  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt  will  visit  all  the  French 
colonies  in  West  Africa,  in  order 
to  compare  the  French  and  English 
methods  of  colonial  government  in 
Africa.  She  will  then  proceed  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  will  conclude  her 
journey  in  Liberia  — the  Negro 
Republic. 


According  to  the  Egyptian  Gazette , 
a valuable  tablet  with  a record  of 
Titus’s  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70 
has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  panel  has  a 
Latin  inscription  of  about  fifty  lines, 
of  which  thirty-seven  are  legible. 
It  registers  the  discharge  of  a certain 
veteran,  Marcus  Valerius  Quadratus, 
who  was  one  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  investing  Jerusalem.  The 
panel  is  not  an  original,  but  a copy 
made  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  94. 
It  is  said  that  the  discovery  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  valuable 
specimens  of  Roman  caligraphy 
extant,  and  is  the  first  contemporary 
document  emanating  from  a soldier 
actually  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine 
have  awarded  their  medals  as 
follows  : — The  Society’s  Gold  Medal 
to  Professor  James  Geikie,  F.R.S., 
for  his  distinguished  services  in 
geographical  science ; and  the 
Livingstone  Gold  Medal  to  Sir  John 
Murray,  K.C.B. 

The  Glasgow  National  Exhibition, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical  Society,  have 
decided  to  form  a Gallery  of  Scottish 
Explorers  and  Exploration.  The 
exhibits,  which  will  mainly  consist 
of  portraits  and  relics  of  Scottish 
explorers,  will  be  housed  in  a special 
fireproof  building. 
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The  Stranger  and  the  Capercailzie. 

(Reprinted  from  Punch's  Almanac  for  1911, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of 
Punch.) 


He  came  among  us — none  knew 
whence, 

And  very  few  could  tell  you  why — 
Reeking  of  dollars  and  immense 
At  buying  all  there  was  to  buy  ; 
Restored  the  Castle’s  ancient  state, 
Flung  right  and  left  a regal  bounty, 
And  was  regarded  as  a great 

“ Social  accession  ” to  the  County. 

Experts  who  studied  points  of  style 
Assessed  his  parentage  at  nil ; 

The  man,  no  doubt,  had  made  his 
pile 

From  porkers  in  Chicago  (111.) ; 
Though  ’neath  the  best  electric  lights 
Much  shining  armour  flanked  the 
gallery 


To  prove  his  sires  were  noble  knights 
Such  as  occur  in  Master  Malory. 

Spoil  of  the  chase,  of  various  brands, 
Dumb  witness  to  his  deadly  aim, 
Showed  he  had  coursed  through 
many  lands 

Extracting  all  the  biggest  game  ; 
On  every  wall  great  antlers  shone, 
Lettered  below  in  rich  enamel ; 

At  every  step  you  tripped  upon 
The  hide  of  some  exotic  mammal. 

And  there  were  legends,  tall  and 
steep  : — 

“ Yon  rhino,  with  the  homed 
snout, 

He  charged  me  in  my  beauty  sleep  ; 
I woke  at  once  and  laid  him 
out  1 

That  puma’s  skin — a distant  speck, 

I saw  him  fastened  like  a vice  on 
A galloping  bison’s  gory  neck  ; 

My  other  barrel  dropped  the 
bison  !” 

Then  I : “ How  relatively  trite 
Appears  my  own  poor  class  of 
bag— 

A hare,  or  coney  (sitting  tight) 

And  now  and  then  a paltry  stag  ; 
Nothing  outside  the  common  beat : 
Nothing  but  what  is  slaughtered 
daily, 

Except — did  you,  Sir,  ever  meet 
The  thing  they  call  a caper- 
cailzie ?” 
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A moment’s  pause  the  Stranger 
made, 

His  brow  with  furrows  overcast, 

As  one  who  seeks  by  memory’s  aid 
To  recompense  the  storied  past ; 
Then,  “ Sir,  I reckon  I’d  forgot ; 

But,  now  I give  it  my  attention, 

I well  remember  how  I shot 

A sample  of  the  thing  you  mention. 

No  head  among  my  trophies  here 
Recalls  the  feat.  His  fall  through 
air 

Produced  an  impact  so  severe 
It  spoilt  his  figure  past  repair. 

I left  him.  Though  I knew  the 
worth 

Of  these  superb  elusive  creatures, 

I knew  no  stuffing-man  on  earth 
Could  reconstruct  his  speaking 
features. 


’Twas  in  the  Rockies.  There  he 
stood 

Upon  the  yawning  canon’s  brink 
(Two  bears,  emerging  from  a wood, 
Left  me  no  leisure  time  to  think)  ; 
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Full  in  his  heart  he  took  the  blow — 
No  shot  has  ever  made  me 
prouder — 

Then  fell  a thousand  feet  below, 

And  had  his  horns  all  smashed  to 
powder  !” 

Owen  Seaman. 

B.E.A.  the  Sportsman’s  Utopia. 

Africa,  and  British  East  Africa 
in  particular,  still  holds  its  own  as 
the  sportsman’s  Utopia.  Of  the 
few  countries  remaining  where  herds 
of  wild  animals  may  still  be  seen 
in  almost  the  same  numbers  as  in  the 
days  of  the  early  travellers,  British 
East  Africa  comes  easily  first,  while 
it  is  the  most  accessible  and  the 
best  known.  Indeed,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Uganda  Railway  runs 
for  part  of  the  route  through  a vast 
“ natural  zoological  garden,”  where 
the  animals  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  perfectly  wild,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  this  zoo  is  a big  game 
preserve.  It  is  this  railway  which 
has,  no  doubt,  robbed  the  journey 
from  the  coast  of  the  terrors  of  its 
waterless  marches,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  the  romance  of 
the  old  days.  The  slave  raids,  the 
ivory  caravans,  and  the  perils  of  the 
European  pioneers  are  but  dim 
memories,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
progress  has  come,  and  has  slowly, 
but  surely,  buried  the  past.  While, 
however,  some  may  regret  the  march 
of  civilization,  we  still  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  same  civilization 
which  has  instituted  a system  of 
game  reserves  for  the  preservation  of 
wild  animals. 

Throughout  the  world  men  have 


Comfortable  Transport. 


Four  Fine  Tusks. 
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realized  the  lessons  of  a generation 
ago,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  bison 
in  North  America  and  of  the  white 
rhinoceros  in  South  Africa — to 
mention  two  famous  instances — has 
resulted  in  a wide  application  of 
protective  laws.  That  there  must 
be  a difference  of  opinion  on  such 
a subject  is  inevitable,  and  we  find 
to-day  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
game  as  keen  on  its  destruction  as 
others  are  on  its  preservation.  That 
stock  diseases  are  conveyed  by  various 
insects  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and 
until  some  preventive  treatment 
gives  absolute  immunity  from  these 
plagues,  the  argument  is  a strong 
one.  But  science  advances  daily, 
and  with  bacteriological  research 
and  modern  methods,  the  day  can- 
not be  far  distant  when  this  immunity 
will  be  obtained. 

A further  reason  given  against 
game  preservation  in  East  Africa 
is  that  fencing  is  frequently  broken 
by  the  stampede  of  a frightened 
herd  of  zebra  or  hartebeeste,  while 
yet  another  claim  lies  in  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  these  animals  inhabit 
the  country,  there  must  be  lions — 
a menace  to  man  and  beast.  The 
partial  solution  of  the  difficulties 
seems  to  lie  in  the  reservation  of 
districts  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
used  for  European  settlement,  and 
this  is  to  some  extent  now  being 
done. 

This  policy  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Game  Laws,  which 
have  for  many  years  been  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
number  of  specimens  which  visitors 
or  residents  may  kill. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  camera  will  to  a large  extent 
replace  the  rifle,  and  a big  game 
photographing  expedition  will  be 
a recognised  form  of  sport.  Excite- 
ment enough  with  rhinoceros, 
elephants,  buffalo  and  lions  may  be 
expected,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
for  even  a photographer  to  withhold 
his  fire  in  the  case  of  a charging 
animal,  we  believe  that  the  ordinary 
“ buck-hunter,”  whose  quarry  lacks 
any  power  to  retaliate,  will  give 
place  to  the  man  who  photographs 
the  antelopes  and  gazelles,  and  only 
seriously  chases  the  dangerous  game. 

The  photographs  we  publish  this 
month  (for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Newland,  Tarlton  & Co.,  Ltd., 
of  166,  Piccadilly,  and  Nairobi) 
are  typical  of  some  of  the  country  in 
British  East  Africa.  “ The  Tana 
River  ” and  “ Crossing  the  ford  ” 
speak  for  themselves,  and  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  luxurious  vegetation 
of  these  equatorial  streams.  “ Com- 
fortable Transport  ” shows  what 
can  be  done  to  save  the  visitor  from 
over-exhaustion,  and  here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  many  ladies  have 
been  through  the  country,  shooting 
with  success,  a fact  that  speaks 
volumes  for  its  healthy  climate. 
The  “ four  fine  tusks  ” are  a 
reminder  that  elephants  are  still 
numerous,  although  large  tuskers 
are  comparatively  rare. 

Herbert  Tritton. 

Switzerland  for  the  Motorist. 

Hitherto,  as  is  well  known, 
motorists  on  their  way  to  Italy 
have  been  practically  debarred  from 
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travelling  via  Switzerland  on  account 
of  the  vexatious  and  prohibitive 
regulations  governing  motor  traffic 
which  obtain  in  that  country.  The 
fact  that  Switzerland  has  not  joined 
the  International  Agreement  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  motor  cars 
has  always  been  a grievance  with 
continental  motorists.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment to  say  that  their  refusal  to 
come  into  line  with  other  continental 
countries,  in  the  matter  of  facili- 
tating through  motor  traffic,  was 
mainly  due  to  the  different  regula- 
tions of  the  various  Cantons.  The 
Swiss  Government  have  now  formally 
joined  the  International  Automobile 
Concordat,  and  no  doubt  the  country 
will  benefit  by  the  certain  influx 
of  motorists,  for  certainly,  whatever 
their  faults,  motorists  as  a class  can- 
not be  charged  with  parsimony. 

The  United  States,  like  Switzer- 
land, when  their  representatives 
attended  the  International  Auto- 
mobile Conference  in  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  were  unable 
to  adhere  to  the  agreement.  One 
cannot,  therefore,  but  sympathise 
with  American  motorists  when  they 
land  in  France,  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  a passport  in  that  country 
to  practically  everywhere  in  Europe, 
as  formerly,  will  not  be  granted  to 
them.  As  Switzerland  has  come  into 
line,  surely  the  United  States  can 
find  a way  out  of  their  difficulties 
and  follow  suit. 

We  all  know  the  hustling  powers 
of  the  American,  and  one  does  not 
need  to  have  an  extraordinary  power 
of  imagination  to  picture  his  annoy- 
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ance  at  having  to  secure  a new 
passport  before  crossing  a fresh 
frontier.  France  is,  indeed,  the 
motorists’  paradise — once  at  the 
wheel  of  a car,  one  can  “ let  her  out  ” 
to  one’s  heart’s  desire,  without  having 
that  haunting  fear  of  a police  trap. 

Motoring  on  the  Continent  is 
delightful ; in  France  particularly 
so.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
we  are  a long  way  behind  the  times 
in  England  with  our  all  too  stringent 
regulations  and  heavy  taxes.  We 
have,  however,  one  strong  point 
to  boast  of,  and  that  is  the  surface 
of  our  roads.  To  an  Englishman 
they  are  good,  to  a foreigner  they 
are  perfection  ; long  may  they 
remain  so. 

S.  M.  M. 

On  the  Links,  St.  Andrews. 

0 the  bonnie,  bonnie  Links  besides 
the  bay, 

By  the  city  with  its  ruins  grim  and 
gray, 

Where  the  yellow  cornfields  ripple 
to  the  streets, 

And  the  sea’s  far-thundered  music 
ever  beats — 

O it’s  there  that  I would  be, 

By  the  tempest-furrowed  sea  ! 

0 the  bonnie  Links  beside  the  flying 
spray, 

Where  the  fair  queen’s  spirit  hovers 
night  and  day, 

Sighing,  sighing,  for  the  pleasant 
plains  of  France 

And  the  gallant  knights  that 
trembled  at  her  glance — 

O to  breathe  the  breezes  free 
Of  that  haunted,  Northern  Sea  ! 


The  Tana  River 


Crossing  the  Ford. 
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0 the  bonnie  Links,  where  Eden’s 
waters  stray, 

And  the  clean-hit  ball  flies  true  and 
hearts  are  gay, 

And  the  golfer,  having  made  his 
ten-mile  round, 

Takes  his  ease  upon  the  ladies’ 
putting  ground — 

My  heart  aches  for  the  roar 
Of  that  billow-trampled  shore  ! 

O to  roam  the  bonnie  Links  again 
one  day, 

When  the  fierce  wave-regions  sweep 
in  stern  array, 

With  the  evening’s  rose  on  every 
battled  crest, 

And  the  hills,  like  weary  giants,  lie 
at  rest — 

In  the  sunset,  I and  she, 

By  that  glad,  exulting  sea  ! 

MAxwell  Gray. 

Bisons  to  Order. 

Bison  in  its  wild  state,  as  is  well 
known,  is  practically  extinct  in 
America,  but  a herd  numbering 
some  four  hundred,  known  as  the 
Pablo  herd,  after  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Michael  Pablo,  have  been 
“ preserved  ” in  Montana  in  so 
far  as  they  may  not  be  shot 
without  permission,  for  they  are 
virtually  wild.  Recently  this  famous 
herd  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  stocking  one  of  the 
Dominion’s  national  parks  in 
Western  Canada.  Great  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  in  securing 
the  herd  in  order  to  effect  their 
transfer.  Thirty-five  old  outlaw 
bulls  still  remain  at  large,  and  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  securing 


them  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Michael 
Pablo,  the  proprietor,  is  offering  the 
chance  of  killing  them  to  anyone 
who  may  care  for  the  sport.  In- 
tending hunters  will  be  supplied 
with  saddle  horses,  guide  and  every- 
thing else  essential  in  buffalo 
hunting.  They  are  to  pay  Mr.  Pablo 
£50,  and  they  can  keep  all  the 
buffalo  they  secure.  As  a head  is 
reckoned  to  be  worth  £100  and 
the  hide  £20,  the  offer  seems  to  be 
quite  a sporting  one.  This  last 
chance  of  hunting  the  buffalo  should 
appeal  to  some  of  our  big  game 
sportsmen. 

Snapshots. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria’s  enter- 
prise in  attempting  to  acclimatise 
chamois  in  New  Zealand  has  been 
fairly  successful,  and  Sir  William 
Hall  Jones,  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Dominion,  has  been  able  to 
assure  His  Imperial  Majesty  that  the 
chamois  are  increasing  in  numbers. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
best  racecourse  in  the  Far  West  of 
Canada  has  been  named  after  the 
late  Kang  Edward’s  Derby  winner, 
Minoru. 

Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S., 
has  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Scottish  Ski  Club  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  last  month.  In  the 
course  of  the  president-elect’s  speech, 
after  alluding  to  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  late  president,  Dr. 
W.  S.  Bruce,  in  the  Antarctic,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  regret  that  the  Government  had 
delayed  payment  of  the  subsidy 
promised  to  Dr.  Bruce  towards  the 
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cost  of  publication  of  the  scientific 
records  of  the  expedition. 

Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and 
Co.,  whose  stall  at  the  Vienna  Field 
Sports’  Exhibition  was  a very  at- 
tractive feature,  have  been  awarded 
the  gold  medal — the  highest  award 
conferred — for  their  exhibit. 

The  French  Ministry  of  the 
Colonies  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
importance  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  elephant  in  their 
French  colonies,  and  they  are  now 
beginning  to  carry  out  a system 
which  has,  of  course,  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years  in  most  of  the 
English  Colonies  and  Protectorates 
in  Africa.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Oubamgui-Chari  district  in 
the  Lake  Tchad  region  has  recently 
published  an  order  prohibiting  the 
shooting  of  any  female  elephants 
and  all  male  elephants  with  tusks  of 
a less  weight  than  five  kilogrammes. 

Messrs.  Bartholomew  have  sent 
us  an  excellent  motoring  map  of 
France  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
arranged  with  contours  to  show 
altitude.  This  is  far  and  away  the 
best  motorists’  map  for  France  that 
I have  ever  seen.  The  main  roads 
are  very  clearly  indicated,  while  the 
admirable  system  of  tinted  contours 
will  show  at  a glance  the  hill  work 
for  the  motor.  Then  the  map  is 


not  overcrowded  with  names,  and 
only  those  places  which  might  con- 
ceivably concern  the  tourist  or 
motorist  are  inserted.  The  map 
does  not  only  include  France,  but 
gives  also  the  motoring  roads  of  the 
South  of  England,  Belgium,  South 
Germany  and  Western  Switzerland. 
No  motorist  contemplating  tours  in 
France  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
map,  which  is  published  at  10s.  6d. 
net. 

It  is  proposed  to  start  a Badminton 
Club  in  Paris.  All  interested  in  its 
formation  should  write  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Thomas,  47,  Rue  de  Chateaudun. 

A new  Alpine  refuge  was  recently 
opened  at  Buet  on  the  first  stage 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  tour.  It  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Communal  authori- 
ties, the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  Touring 
Club  of  France. 

I have  received  from  Messrs. 
Newton,  Chambers  & Co.,  Ltd.,  a 
series  of  booklets  dealing  with  the 
uses  of  their  well-known  disinfectant 
Izal.  The  last  of  the  series,  “ The 
Izal  Veterinary  Handbook,”  will 
appeal  more  directly  to  those  who 
own  horses,  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  and 
other  live  stock ; and  it  certainly 
contains  a great  deal  of  information 
in  a handy  form  for  consultation. 

“ Pentathlos.” 
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The  Shepherds*  Mass,  Alassio. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Boon,  of  Alassio,  sends 
me  an  interesting  description  of  a 
picturesque  religious  ceremony  at 
Alassio. 

Visitors  to  Alassio  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in  the  picturesque 
ceremonial  called  “ The  Shepherds’ 
Mass  ” which  is  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  S.  Ambrogio  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  shepherds  of  this  part 
are  a distinctive  class,  living,  with 
flocks  and  families,  during  the  winter 
months  on  the  wooded  and  grassy 
hills  overlooking  the  bay  of  Alassio, 
and  in  the  hot  summer  months 
migrating  to  the  higher  Alps.  In 
their  picturesque  costume,  this  simple 
race  lends  an  ideally  pastoral  touch 
to  the  life  of  the  little  Italian  town. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
unwonted  bustle  and  hurrying 
throngs  indicate  to  the  stranger  that 
something  unusual  is  afoot,  and  if 
he  follows  the  crowds,  amongst 
which  are  numerous  shepherds  and 
their  wives,  garbed  in  their  pictur- 
esque costumes,  he  will  come  to  the 
church  of  S.  Ambrogio,  situated  in 
the  main  piazza  of  Alassio. 

It  is  about  ten  p.m.,  and  the 
church  is  already  full.  The  service 
proceeds,  and  there  is  a continuous 
procession  of  the  congregation  to 
view  the  natale  or  presepio,  which 
has  been  arranged  in  a side  chapel. 
The  presepio  is  a representation  of 
the  manger  scene,  with  a landscape, 
across  which  quaint  figures  bearing 


gifts  and  offerings  are  arranged  : 
a man  with  chickens,  a woman  with 
tomatoes,  a child  with  a mushroom, 
whilst  the  Holy  Family  are  grouped 
under  a traditional  straw-thatched 
shed.  The  whole  is  dimly  lit,  and 
the  homeliness  and  quaintness  of  the 
scene  appeals  to  the  simple-minded 
shepherd,  who  gazes  at  it  with 
reverent  demeanour. 

But  midnight  is  approaching,  and 
a procession  of  priests  and  acolytes 
passes  up  to  the  altar.  Then  candles 
are  distributed  to  the  shepherd 
boys,  who  are  sitting  on  the  chancel 
steps,  and  a small  chorister  lights 
them  with  a taper  from  the  high 
altar.  A lane  is  then  formed  down 
the  centre  aisle,  and  an  acolyte 
bearing  a crucifix  advances.  The 
twelve  oldest  shepherds  present  now 
come  forward  and  unfurl  a canopy 
suspended  on  twelve  gilded  poles  ; 
this  they  raise  aloft,  and  stand  wait- 
ing in  the  aisle. 

Then  the  rector  takes  from  off 
the  altar  a waxen  figure,  representing 
the  Christ  Child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and,  placing  himself  beneath 
the  canopy,  walks  in  procession  to 
the  presepio.  In  the  procession  are 
all  the  shepherds,  walking  two  and 
two,  and  behind  them  the  little 
shepherd  boys  with  their  lighted 
candles.  Arrived  at  the  presepio , 
the  image  is  reverently  deposited 
amid  the  swinging  of  censers  and 
the  pealing  of  the  organ,  which  passes 
into  the  singing  of  the  Christmas 
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anthem.  The  rector  then  gives  an 
address — simple,  homely  and  direct, 
after  which  the  procession  is  reformed 
and  the  image  carried  back  to  the 
high  altar.  After  the  image  has 
been  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  a lane 
is  again  formed  down  the  centre 
aisle,  and  the  rapt  attention  of  the 
congregation  indicates  that  the 
culminating  point  of  the  ceremonial 
is  at  hand.  Amidst  the  solemn 
strains  of  the  organ,  there  is  seen 
advancing  slowly  up  the  aisle  a tall, 
venerable  shepherd,  the  patriarch 
of  his  clan.  He  bears  in  his  arms, 
carrying  it  carefully  and  tenderly, 
a young  lamb,  snow-white.  The 
whole  congregation  is  in  a state  of 
strained  attention.  The  shepherd 
boys  press  forward  in  their  excite- 
ment ; the  older  shepherds  are 
anxious,  and  the  shepherdesses  hang  on 
their  husbands’  arms,  for  to  them  this 
is  a moment  of  supreme  importance. 
The  prosperity  of  their  flocks  during 
the  coming  year  depends  on  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  ensuing 
rite.  If  some  ill-omened  accident 
should  now  occur,  if  the  shepherd 
stumbled,  if  the  lamb  struggled,  or 
anything  occurred  that  the  super- 
stitious could  construe  adversely — 
then  their  Christmas  Eve  would 
indeed  be  an  unhappy  one.  But 
the  shepherd,  calm  and  direct, 
approaches  the  chancel  steps.  The 
priest  meets  him,  and  taking  the 
lamb  in  his  arms,  sprinkles  it  with 
holy  water,  signs  it  with  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  returns  it  to  the 
shepherd,  who,  with  a reverent 
bow,  silently  and  slowly  walks  down 
the  aisle  and  passes  out  into  the 
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night  to  the  hills.  The  flocks  are 
blessed  for  the  coming  year,  and  a 
happy  throng  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  pass  out  to  greet 
the  Christmas  morning,  which  is 
near  at  hand. 

The  Shortening  of  the  St.  Gothard  Route. 

The  tunnelling  of  the  Deutschberg, 
which  will,  of  course,  indirectly 
benefit  the  Simplon  traffic,  as  it 
provides  a direct  communication 
between  Berne  and  the  Rhone 
Valley,  has  no  doubt  induced  their 
rival,  the  Federal  Railways  of 
Switzerland,  to  improve  the  St. 
Gothard  route.  Consequently  they 
have  recently  decided  to  bore  a 
tunnel  under  Mount  Cenere,  lying 
between  Bellenzona  and  Lugano. 
This  new  tunnel  will  shorten  the 
distance  between  Paris  and  Milan 
by  about  half  an  hour,  and  “ will 
almost  diminish  the  risk  of  delay, 
which  is  considerable  at  present  on 
this  section,  owing  to  the  steep 
gradient  and  the  sharp  curves.” 

The  Allahabad  Exhibition. 

The  Allahabad  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  held  during  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February, 
will  give  tourists  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  finest  collection  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  work  of  Agra, 
Benares,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Jaipur, 
Lahore  and  other  famous  cities 
of  the  United  Provinces  which  has 
ever  been  brought  together  in  one 
place.  Though  the  main  object  of 
the  exhibition  is  to  foster  and  develop 
the  arts,  industries  and  products  of 
the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Oude, 
yet  the  recreative  side  of  the  exhibi- 
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tion  will  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
“ side  shows  ” will  embody  many 
distinctive  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures. Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son, 
who  have  been  appointed  the  official 
tourist  agents,  have  organized  a 
special  Indian  tour,  which  includes 
a week  at  Allahabad.  The  party 
leaves  London  on  December  30th, 
and  returns  on  April  22nd,  and  the 
inclusive  cost  is  only  £260. 

A Quaint  Epitaph. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Grylls,  M.A.,  editor  of 
Health  Resorts  of  Europe  sends  me 
a quaint  epitaph  from  Sutton 
(Surrey)  churchyard,  which  he  thinks 
may  serve  as  a pendant  to  the 
curious  epitaph  quoted  by  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Ball  in  her  article  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors  in  the  October 
number  : — 

“ My  fire-dried  corpse  here  lies  at 
rest, 

My  soul,  smokelike,  soars  to  be 
blest.” 

The  Rome  Zoo. 

Mr.  Karl  Hagenbeck,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  wild  beast  Whiteley, 
is  responsible  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  animals  to  the  Rome  Zoological 
Gardens,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
opened.  Recently,  no  less  than  two 
thousand  animals,  including  four 
hundred  species,  were  despatched  by 
special  train  by  Herr  Hagenbeck  from 
Hamburg.  It  is  said  that  since  the 
days  of  Noah  there  has  not  been  so 
large  a transport  at  one  time  of 
wild  animals  ! The  compartments 
reserved  for  the  reptiles  were 
specially  warmed. 


A New  Channel  Route. 

The  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  are  about  to  make 
Brighton  a point  of  call  for  their 
Newhaven-Dieppe  steamers.  It  is 
presumed,  however,  that  this  will 
only  be  during  the  summer  months, 
for  Brighton,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  no  harbour,  and  the  piers  would 
presumably  not  be  available  for 
embarking  or  disembarking  in  rough 
weather.  It  seems  that  a proposal 
to  run  a series  of  passenger  steamers 
direct  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe 
will  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
directors,  and  they  intend  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  to  ask 
for  powers,  to  run  steamers  from 
Brighton  to  Dieppe,  Boulogne  and 
Ostend.  After  all,  this  is  only 
reverting  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
for  it  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago 
since  the  company  had  a service 
from  Littlehampton.  One  advantage 
of  the  new  service  will  be  that  as 
Brighton  is  nearer  to  Dieppe  than 
Newhaven,  the  Channel  passage 
would  be  shortened. 

Jottings. 

Sir  W.  H.  Manning,  K.C.M.G., 
formerly  Commissioner  for  Somali- 
land, has  been  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  in 
succession  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe. 

The  vacant  consulship  at  Nice 
has  at  last  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment— a very  popular  one — of 
Mr.  J.  Wiseman  Keogh,  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Monaco. 

Thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  of  railways  are  now 
open  for  traffic  in  India,  but  of  these 
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fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  are 
less  than  the  standard  gauge.  Pro- 
bably the  third  class  passenger’s  fare 
is  the  lowest  of  any  British  railway, 
the  average  rate  being  a fifth  of  a 
penny  per  mile.  This,  however, 
scarcely  concerns  European  passen- 
gers, third  class  traffic  being  prac- 
tically confined  to  natives. 

The  magnificent  mountain  road 
in  the  Alpes  Maritimes  from  Thonon 
to  Nice  is  almost  completed.  It  is 
a remarkable  engineering  achieve- 
ment, and  the  surface  and  gradients 
are  admirably  adapted  for  motors. 

As  everybody  knows  to  their  cost 
the  bugbear  of  camping  out  is 
washing  up — indeed  I have  known 
indolent  campers  living  for  weeks  on 
boiled  eggs  and  potted  meats  in 
order  to  evade  this  obnoxious  task  ! 
The  terrors  of  washing  up,  however, 
are  minimised  by  the  use  of  a 
special  kind  of  cutlery  known  as 
“ Arcanum.”  The  steel  of  these 
knives  has  some  composition  added 
which  silvers  them,  and  renders 
them  as  easy  to  wash  as  a fruit 
knife,  while  they  are  quite  as  sharp 
as  an  ordinary  table  knife. 

Church  Notes. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Williams  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  Berlin. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Watney,  M.A., 
is  acting  as  temporary  chaplain  at 
Trinity  Church,  Rome,  till  January 
15th,  when  the  regular  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  H.  Gr asset  Baldwin,  returns. 

Church  people  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  no  less  than  four  English 
churches  have  been  built  recently  at 


Siena,  Rapallo,  Viareggio  and  Capri, 
and  these  will  all  be  consecrated  in 
the  course  of  the  winter. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Batty  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Biarritz. 

The  Bishop  of  Perth  strongly 
advocates  the  appointment  of  a 
Suffragan  Assistant  Bishop  for  the 
West  Australian  gold-fields,  with 
Kalgoorlie  as  the  centre. 

The  following  appointments  to 
continental  chaplaincies  have  quite 
recently  been  made  : — Odessa,  the 
Rev.  R.  Courtier-Forster  ; Hyeres, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Downer  ; and  Leghorn, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Lucas. 

The  consecration  of  Khartoum 
Cathedral  will  take  place  in  the 
coming  January.  Unfortunately,  the 
original  estimate  has  been  consider- 
ably exceeded  and  £5,000  more  is 
required.  This  should,  however, 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Soudan  will  have,  when  com- 
pleted, a noble  memorial  to  a noble 
Englishman,  General  Gordon. 

The  Rev.  F.  Wiltshire,  Vicar  of 
Bude,  Cornwall,  is  the  Assistant- 
Chaplain  at  Nice  for  the  present 
season. 

The  British  Chaplain  at  Munich 
has  adopted  a new  method  for 
raising  funds  for  charitable  purposes. 
He  has  sent  out  a general  invita- 
tion to  all  the  English  residents 
for  a reception  and  tea  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  For  this  a charge  of 
6d.  will  be  made,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Chaplains. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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